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TO 
JOSEPH  PEABODY,  ESQ. 

SALEM,  MASSAjCHLUSETTS. 
SiH, 

I  hate  ventured  to  inscribe  this  book  with  your 
name  for  the  following  reasons,  I  unshed  to  prove ^ 
ihat^  much  as  I  have  wandered^  my  heart  and  affections 
have  still  had  their  stationary  points.  It  is  my  pride  to 
hapcj  amidst  aU  the  vicissitudes,  through  which  I  have 
passed,  thai  the  friends  of  my  youth  will  be  those  of  my 
age.  Years  in  their  flight  will  never  slied  the  mildew 
of  obUmon  over  kindnesses,  which  have  marked  every 
period  of  my  intercourse  wiUi  you.  Those  kindnesses 
are  alike  associated  with  die  remembrance  of  scenes, 
thai  have  passed  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  in  distant 
regions  west  of  the  Mississippi.  To  you  and  one  other 
friend  it  is  owing,  that  I  ever  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic. I  know  not,  if  the  public  will  tluink  you,  or  if  it 
ought.  I  feel,  that  I  at  least  ought  never  to  forget  the 
kindness  and  munificence  of  the  motive.  While  your 
keds  plough  every  sea,  bringifig  home  the  rich  harvests 
of  commerce,  I  have  always  known  you  the  earnest  and 
consistent  friend  of  the  sacred  soil  ami  the  plough.  This 
acqumntance  with  predilections,  apparently  so  foreign 
from  tJiose,  wlUch  have  governed  your  pursuits  in  life, 
has  added  an  inducement,  to  inscribe  to  you  a  book, 
which  treats  upon  a  country  almost  solely  agricultural, 
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Hum  anjf  other.  In  doing  tkis^  I  heg  leace  to  be  eOewed 
to  express  my  n^fscHonaJte  prayers^  that  the  rqpose  of 
your  age^  in  Ae  midst  of  your  ch/Qdren^  may  he  as  long 
andashafpy^asyour  past  Jtfe  has  been  honorMe  and 
us^uL 

WUhfeeUngs  qfindeKNe  gratitude 
and  respect^  I  subscribe  mys^ 
your  friend  and  hunMe  servant^ 
TIMOTHY  FLINT 
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Bab  ttie  aatiior  been  aware,  when  he  assumed  this  task,  of  the 
aOHioQQt  oC  labor  and  difficnlty,  id  which  it  would  involve  him,  he 
i^oaU  have  sbrui^  from  it  in  dismay*  But  he  had  announced  die 
irork^aixl  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  it,  before  a  fall  view 
of  the  difficolties  and  discouragements  opened  upon  him.  One  of 
the  difficulties,  and  that  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one,  was 
that  of  procuring  materials  for  all  that  part  of  the  work,  which 
could  not  be  supplied  by  his  own  personal  observation.  From  a 
goiefBl  consciousness  of  tbe  western  people  of  the  incompetence 
of  most  of  thoee^  who  have  assumed  to  collect  materials  for  works 
of  this  sort,  and  an  unwillingness,  (bat  their  names  should  standi 
as  antbofltles,  it  has  happened,  that  they,  who  were  most  capable 
of  fnnusliiog  materials,  have  heard  with  indiflference  and  neglect^ 
soIicitatiODs  to  ftimish  such  materials. 

Tilers  seems  to  be  but  one  sure  and  adequate  avenue  to  such 
coBectiDP;  and  that  is,  to  travel  from  state  to  state,  and  from  capital 
to  capital,  to  make  it  in  person«  Such  is  the  e&pense  attending  this 
moie^  that  very  few,  who  belong  to  the  proverbially  poor  fratemi* 
ty  of  aoliion,  can  aflford  it.  Such,  also,  is  the  length  of  time,  ne? 
cessaij  tocoo^lete  such  a  tour  with  the  requisite  deliberation  and 
dday,  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  changes,  efiected  in  the  scene  by- 
time,  the  first  part  of  the  sketch  has  become  an  inadequate  repre* 
seolatioii,  before  the  last  is  completed.  Whatever  bi;  the  industry, 
boaeaty  of  Intention  and  ability  of  the  author  of  such  a  work,  he 
flSMt  be  content  to  prepare  H  under  al)  these  disadvantages,  and 
identify  bb  fortunes  witii  a  dass  of  writer!,  whose  writings  upon 
similar  sobjects,  however  deserving,  l^ve  rapi^y  passed  into  ob* 
fivioD.  InaddifisntotiieseproUniinaiy  difficulties,  tibe  author  bad 
to  encoimter^Kt  of  itthealtb|t  wfai^ln  wlietberitbe  an  allow^ 
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^;  plea  to  «Dter,  in  palliation  of  defects,  or  not,  is  certainly  a  vei^ 
great  impediment  in  prosecuting  works  of  this  sort  At  the  same 
time,  his  hands  have  been  filled  with  laborious  avocations  of  an** 
other  kind. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  and  various  other  diffi- 
culties easy  to  name.  The  author  had  given  a  pledge,  and  ^/nif 
his  hand  to  the  plough.^  He  iblt,  too,  that  he  had  some  grounds,on 
vrhich  to  ^ume  such  a  work.  He  had  devoted  the  best  portion 
of  twelve  years  to  exploring  the  western  country.  He  had  re- 
mained one  oripore  seasons  in  each  of  its  great  divimoQS.  IJehad 
been  familiar  with  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  ami  New  Orleans,  the 
points  most  central  to  the  information  and  resoarcea  of  their  re- 

vqtectlve  divisions,  and  had  resided  in  each  of  those  capitals*  He 
Imd.  traversed  thi^  great  valley,  in  all  its  chief,  directioos,  in  an 

-  employment,  which  had  necessarily  brought  him  in  contact  with 
all  classes  of  its  people^  and  all  its  aspects  of  society^  He  had  had 
abundant  coinouinications  with  its  scholars  and  distingaished-Hien* 
A&  an  earmest  lover  of  nature^  he  had  contemplated  nature  in  the 
W^t,.in  thexuiginaLl,  and  in  aU  her  phases.  On  foot  m;id  alone 
he  had  wttndered  beside  her  Jong  and.  devious  streams.  He  had 
been  between  ^0|^d  ii^^e  hundred  days  on  th^  Mississippi  and  it» 
tifibularjf  waiters.  He.  had  published^  Recollections'  of  these  jour- 
neyings,  which  hi^d  been  received  by  the  pubUc  witb  great  kjnd* 

^n^si^    His  chief  effi>r^  as  an  author,  had  been  dii:ected  to  bringing 

« tk(e»peopjy^4>f  the  West  a^Cfpiainted  with  one  ano|kher,and  the.  beauty 

'  2^  respuccea  of  their  oym  great  country.  He  hop(^  it  will  not 
be  deesied  as^umptioo  fo|:  him  tasay,  that  hehaailone  fw>iBpthing  . 
toiracds.  brining  about  an  acqjDaintance  of  good  feelingf^  between; 
tb^  e|d4|r  si^Ktei^  whose,  fair  dom^is  the  east  coimJbryt  the,  frj^^b, 
bi^ze  a|)d  the  diai;iM  ofrth^^ea;  and  her  yowiger.  sister^  whos^ 
dotal  portiop^  is  the  westii^woods^  and  the  fertile^  sbones  of  the^ 
w^tern  streams* 

A  kin4:Of  a^tiqn^  fefdiiig  for  the  co«nti7,,wbere<hf^hafi  enr 
jcgcod,  and.suffqf^^d^fdl,  that tl^e human  heaft/can^be  sopppsed  :ca;^ 
Pf4ri(^  fcjdjng  ouvtl^s  sida  tl)^  g^f^ve^  .whiobxontaiai^  his  childrei^, 
bi»  cb(lijlle.8„aiid  all  those, tJefSf  whi^ii  c^  forth,  aspii;^tieins  for  ita 
ii^teingf^ar  hesb^b^i&tthe  du9t,<anlisted  hi^;  fiot  purpose; 

xtQ.commemge.thia  wook,.   The  geneml  amepitgr  of  its  aipi^jt,.itm 
boundless  woods  and  prairies,  its  long  and  devious  streamy  vo/U^ 
4r  •         ' 
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iDfKiraneled  advaacenent  in  popolatioD  and  improTement,  fitted 
hii  inoaginatiQD.  He  bad  seen  the  coantiy,  in  flome  sen^e^  grow  op 
vnder  hie  eje.  He  saw  the  first  aleam  boat,  that  descaided  the 
MkuBippL  He  had  seen  much  of  that  traasibrmatioD,  a$  if  of 
angiCf  which  has  conTerted  the  wildemeK  to  fields  and  orchards* 
He  has  wished  to  transfer  to  others  some  of  die  imfNTesaionS)  which 
have  been  wroaght  on  his  own  nmd  by  witnesding  those  changes* 
Soch  were  some  of  the  motives,  that  impelled  him  to  undertake 
this  work. 

He  has  a  distinct  fereii^t  of  the  views^  which  some  will  enter. 
tttiHand  express  in  reference  to  this  work. .  But  he  can  pronounce 
with  perfect  aaBplic^ty  and  eonfidence,  that  bis  least  fears  of  criti- 
cisai  are  fiom  those,  whose  candor,  experisoce  and  ability  best 
qualify  Ifasm  to  judge.  At  anj  rate,  be  will  cheerfully  suffer  the 
imteiice,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  western  people  dudl  pass 
vpoQ  this  #j>rk.  To  those,  who  have  predicted,  that  he  would 
draw  too  largely  upon  the  language  and  &e  coloring  of  poetry  and 
the  imagiimtioo,  he  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been  bis  &Fst  aiqi,  to 
eompreas  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  useful  infermation  into 
the  saaallest  compass.  He  has,  therefore,  rather  to  apprehend^ 
fiiat  the  intelligent  will  find  it  too  statistical  and  laconic,,  too  much 
cdbbreviated,  and  divested  of  detaiL 

Something  more  than  half  the  compass  of  this  work  is  original, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  remarks  and  details  being 
the  frait  of  his  own  observation  or  reflection.  What  has  been 
su^ested  by  the  reading  and  observation  of  those,  who  have  pre* 
ceded  him  in  labors  of  this  kind,  will  be  generally  found,  he  thinks, 
to  have  been  assamlated,  to  use  a  medical  term,  and  to  have 
retxiyed  ia  hb  mind  the  iliiouldiag  of  his  own  manner.  But, 
toachmg  the  matter  obtained  from  other  books,  he  claims  no  other 
OKrit,  than  that  of  being  a  laborious  and  faithful  compiler*  b 
some  instances,  where  the  thoughts  could  not  be  belter^  or  more 
briefly  expressed,  the  words  of  the  original  authors  may  have 
been  used.  He  bal  referred  to  at  least  thirty  volumes,  and  to 
timse,  who  might  feel  disposed  h>  suggest,  that  be  has  made  a  book 
firom  the  bbors  of  others,  he  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that,  if 
they  shall  be  pleased  to  think,  that  they  have  found  the  substance 
oC  all  these  volumes  in  this  woric,  he  sbaU  collider  it  the  highest 
enosffitam,  they  can  pass  upon  it. 
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He  feels  it  to  be  a  duty,  once  for  all,  to  make  tbe  most  frank 
and  ample  avowal  of  tbe  sources,  to  wbicb  be  bas  cbiefly  repaired 
|br  compilation.    That  works  of  bistorjr  and  geography  most  ne» 
cessarily  be  prepared  in  this  way,  no  person,  at  all  aoqaainted  with 
tbe  nature  of  such  writings,  need  be  told.    As  well  might  a  travel- 
ler presume  to  claim  tbe  fee-simple  of  all  the  country,  which  be  has 
surveyed,  as  a  historian  and  geographer  expect  to  preclude  those, 
who  come  after  him,  from  making  a  proper  use  of  bis  labors.    If 
fbe  former  writers  have  seen  accurately,  and  related  fidthfully,  tbe 
latter  ought  to  have  the  resemblance  of  declaring  tbe  same  fects, 
with  that  variety  only,  which  nature  bas  enstamped  upon  the  dis- 
tinct elaborations  of  every  individual  mind.  •  Those,  who  have 
preceded  him,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  observations  of  their 
predecessors.    Tbe  author  flatters  himself,  that  bis  work,  in  its 
turn,  will  be  consulted  by  those,  who  will  come  after  him.     As 
works  of  this  sort  become  multiplied,  voluminous  and  detailed,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  literature  to  abstract,  abridge,  and  give  in  sy- 
noptical views,  tbe  information  that  is  spread  through  numerous 
volumes.    So  &r  from  its  being  tbe  tendency  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  undervalue,  and  preclude  tbe  use  of  works,  from  wbicb  it  is 
compiled,  b^  would  hope,  that  adverting  to  the  original  works,  by 
pcnnting  to  the  sources  of  bis  information,  would  have  the  contrary 
effect  of  inducing  those  readers,  who  wish  to  view  the  subject  in 
all  its  details  and  bearings,  to  repair  to  those  works,  and  rescue 
them  from  oblivion.    Many  of  them  are  works  of  great  merit,  and 
bave  undeservedly  passed  into  disuse. 

He  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  give  individual  quotations, 
or  to  disfigure  tbe  margin  with  references  and  authorities.  The 
reader  ought  to  rely  upon  the  fiict,  that  nothing  is  here  put  down, 
which  has  not  been  previously  weighed  in  the  author's  ndnd,  and 
admitted,  either  as  matter  of  bis  own  observation,  or  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  competent  and  credible  testimony  of  others. 
Sometimes  upon  a  particular  point,  be  bas  adopted  the  phraseology 
of  the  author  entire.  At  other  times,  he  bas  adjusted  the  views  of 
one  author  by  another,  endeavoring  to  setUe  a  just  medium  from 
tbe  result  of  bis  own  observations. 

For  the  topographical  and  geographical  parts,  he  bas  chiefly  con- 
sulted tbe  following  authors,  viz:  Charievoix,  Vobiey,  Bartram, 
Breckenridge,  Darby,  Stoddard,  Atwater,  (Mo  and  Mississippi 
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Narigator^    Stina^    Emigrant's  Guide,  Nottall,  Long's  first  and 
secood  Expeditioiis,  Pike,  Schoolcraft,  Beck,  Haywood's  History 
oC  Tenaeaaee^  Drake's  Pictareof  Cincinnati,  Kilboom's  Gazetter, 
Drake    and  Bbnsfield's  Cincinnati,  in  1826,  and  namerons  ex- 
tracts from  joumak,  pamphlets,  manoscript  letters,  &c.    He  ha9 
abo  coDBvdted  no  inconsiderable  number  of  journals,  voyages  and 
tfttvek  in  the  French  kmguage. 

For  the  historical  part,  which  is  of  course  more  simply  and  en- 
tirely compilation,  he  has  consulted  copious  unedited  French  manu- 
tenfto  in  the  archives  of  state  at  New  Orleans,  the  early  French 
Canadian  writers,  Stoddard,  Holme's  Annals,  Marshall's  Life  of 
Wadiington,  various  histories  of  the  American  revolution,  Hay- 
wood's Histoiy  of  Tennessee,  Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky, 
Elaton's  Life  of  general  Jackson,  Thompson's  Histoiy  of  the  late 
war,  Dawson's  Life  of  general  Harrison,  Farnsworth's  Cincinnati 
Directory,  Atwater's  Notes  upon  Ohio,  and  in  the  appendix,  gebe- 
ral  Lytle's  obliging  communications;  and  in  the  History  of  Ohio, 
Notes  upon  the  Pofitical  History  of  Ohio  by  Mr.  Hammond. — 
General  Gaines  has  politely  laid  open  to  him  various  sources  of 
important  information,  and  his  obligations  of  this  sort,  to  various 
xespectable  individuals  are  too  numerous  to  mention.     Among 
fbo«e,  whose  patronage  has  cheered  him  to  his  laborious  task,  he 
takes  particular  pleasure  in  naming  William  Greene,  Esq.,  Henry 
Starr,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Baker,  all  of  this  city. 

If  the  work,  here  offered  to  the  reader,  had  no  other  merit,  than 
that  of  presenting  an  abbreviated  view  of  the  information,  spread 
over  these  various  and  dispersed  sources,  he  would  hope,  that  it 
would  not  be  deemed  an  useless  labor. 

He  has  but  too  much  reason  toupprehend,  that,  after  all  his 
eamestoesB  of  desire  to  present  none  but  exact  authentic  informa- 
tion,  in  a  woric  of  so  much  magnitude,  and  embracing  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  details,  many  errors  will  be  found  mingled  witfi  the 
fects.  In  giving  topographical  information,  touching  a  country, 
where  towns  spring  up,  like  the  prophet's  gourd,  it  is  impossible  in 
the  unchangeable  information  of  Uie  dead  letter,  to  give  the  varying 
shades,  that  flie  fleeting  lapse  of  time  is  constantly  throwing  upon 
the  Kving  picture.  All,  that  ihe  reader  can  reasonably  expect,  is 
Uelity  to  the  scene,  as  it  was  at  the  time,  when  the  ouflines  were 
The  power  and  resources  of  the  general  government  in 
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f^  national  cetjms,  are  alone  ade^us^  to  procuring  those  statistic 
cal  vieirS}  wbicb  relate  to  populatiooi  especially  in  a  country  so 
rapidljr  changing  in  this  respect^asthe  Mississippi  valley^in  which 
entire  reliance  i^ay  be  reposed.  He  would  have  preferred  waiting 
the  census  of  1930  for  his  authorities,  in  relation  to  the  present 
numbers  of  western  population  in  the  towns  and  states.  A  variety 
of  motives,  per8on<il  to  the  author,  induced  him  to  anticipate  that 
period.  As  regards  the  larger  towns  described  in  this  work,  he 
places  much  reliance  upon  the  views  here  given  of  the  present 
state  of  population.  But  a  very  limited  ioipression  of  this  work  is 
now  issued,  in  the  hope,  that  at  the  time  of  the  next  census,  a  new 
edition  may  be  required,  which  may  receive  all  the  emendations, 
that  observation  shall  Indicate  to  be  necessary,  as  well  as  the  exact 
statistical  information,  which  that  census  may  furnish. 

But  in  that  part  of  this  work,  which  has  fixed  the  observation 
a^d  sustained  the  interest  of  the  author,  more  than  any  other,  and 
which,  he  is  ready  to  think,  is  most  replete  with  intrinsic  interest, 
the  physical  aspect  o£  the  country,  its  amenity,  beauty,  fertility  and 
resources,  it  is  the  same  now,  that  it  will  be,  after  an  hundred 
^nerations.  Art  and  ornament  and  luxury  may  have  varied 
the  drapery.  But  substantially  the  same  harvests  will  wave,  the 
«ame  flowers  bloom,  the  same  rivers  roll  down  their  courses,  the 
same  valleys  spread  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  same  hills  rear 
their  green  heads,  the  same  vernal  breeze  whisper  from  the  sweet 
south,  when  the  present  generation,  and  he  among  them  shall  have 
rqposed  beneath  its  soil.  Man,  his  works,  his  ambition,  his  passions, 
his  hopes  9nd  fears  are  transitory.  But  the  features  of  nature 
have  received  from  their  Divine  Author  the  impress  of  his  own 
imomtabHity.  It  is  in  the  hope,  that  those,  who  will  come  after 
bim^  will  find,  and  admit,  that  he  has  studied  these  features  in- 
tensely^ and  prea^ted  them  iaithfiilly,  that  he  reposes  for  right 
estimates  of  tbit  w^rk.  / 

He  does  not  entertain  the  presumption  to  hope,  that  this  work 
will  settle  the  orthography  of  places ;  though  every  cite  must  allow, 
that  in  such  a  very  copious  catalogue  of  proper  names,  difficult  to 
|irQnounce5  and  chiefly  derived  from  foreign  languages,  this  is  • 
joint  extremely  desirable.  What  kind  of  violence  has  been  done, 
in  coQunon  parlance  and  writing,  to  the  proper  names  in  the  wea- 
tem  country,  niay  be  judged  from  the  following  samptes,  whicli 
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-stand  as  indexes  of  a  whole  catalogue  of  the  kind.    In  hooks  of 
topography,  -which  have  bad  the  most  extensive  circulation,  Bois 
Brute  ID  French,  Burnt  Wood,  has  heen  written  Bobhily;  Vtdde 
Poduj  or  Empty  Pocket,  the  familiar  name  of  Carondelet,  is  writ- 
ten Vite  Push;  Mauvaise  Terrc, Bad  land, Moovistar,  and  so  of  the 
rest.    He  would  be  glad  to  see  the  ground  of  this  standing  jest 
against  the  orthography  of  backwoodsmen  removed.    He  can 
only  say,  that  where  he  has  found  proper  names  written,  or  pro- 
noonced  differently,  he  has  endeavored,  to  find  a  just  criterion  tor 
settling  the  discrepancy  by  consulting  the  original  and  tracing  the 
deiivatioQ,  where  that  might  be  done.    In  the  names  of  town^  and 
places,  be  has  deemed  it  right,  to  prefer  the  orthography  of  the 
legislative  enactments,  touching  them;  or  that, which  the  common. 
use  of  the  place  has  assigned  to  thenu    Where  these  considerations 
did  not  fiuTush  a  clue,  he  has  consulted  euphony  and  the  conunon 
analogy  of  our  language. 

That  a  compendious  Geography  and  History  of  a  countiy,  as 
yet  but  little  known  abroad,  although  comprising  the  far  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States,  was  necessary,  no  one, 
who  has  eiamined,  what  has  hitherto  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject, win  deny.  That  a  synopsis  of  the  History  of  a  country,  al- 
ready containing  nearly  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  was  needed^ 
he  believes,  is  equally  indisputable.  Whether  this  book  in  any 
measare  supplies  the  desideratum,  it  is  not  for  him  to  say.  The 
western  people  are  bofli  warm  hearted  and  in  the  main,  just*  They 
will  not  deny  him  the  merit  of  industry  and  good  intentions,  if 
nothing  more.  To  them  and  their  award,  he  cheerfully  submits 
the  woik. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  procure  maps,  upon  which  reliance 
could  be  placed.  Even  those,  engraved  under  the  authorities  of 
Ibe  states,  are  very  defective.  As  maps  of  a  certain  character  are 
eveiy  where  for  sale,  he  has  prefered,  to  allow  readers  to  consult 
fteir  own  choice,  in  those,  which  may  be  thought  necessary  to  ac- 
company this  work.  He  has  selected  those,  which  he  considered 
the  bes^to  be  bound  with  the  work  for  subscribers* 
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We  designate  the  country,  which  we  propose  to  de- 
scribe, by  the  general  appellation,  ^  Mississippi  YallHy.^ 
It  has  been  said,  there  is  a  vagueness  in  this  appellatioa 
We,  on  the  contrary,  deem  it  a  very  definite  and  signifi- 
cant teniL  There  is  not,  probaUy,  on  the  earth  another 
vaOey,  the  features  of  which  are  so  strongly  and  distinctly 
marked.  We  look  in  vain  over  the  globe  to  find  another 
so  brga  Those,  that  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it, 
in  point  of  size,  diat  of  the  Ganges  in  the  eastern,  and  of 
die  Amazons,  La  Plata,  and  Orinoco  on  our  ovm  conti* 
nent,  when  examined  in  this  point  of  view,  bear  no  com- 
parison in  the  extent  of  country,  actually  drained  by  them. 
Some  of  these  rivers,  no  doubt,  roll  greater  volumes  of 
water  to  the  sea.  But  compare  the  length  and  breadth 
of  their  valleys,  and  tributary  streams,  and  diey  dwindle  in 
die  estimate.  The  very  striking  profile,  or  physical  sec- 
tion ci  the  sur&ce  between  the  Alleghanies  and  Rocky 
mountains,  places  4his  fitct  in  a  very  impressive  point  of 
view. 

This  valley  differs,  too,  firom  any  other  of  very  great 
exteitt,  in  the  greater  distinctness  of  its  outline.    A  few 
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comparatively  small  rivers,  as  the  Mobile,  Pearl,  and 
other  rivers  of  West  Florida,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Sabine,  Brassos,and  Coldi^o  of  Texas  on  the  other,  rise, 
and  enter  the  gulf  of  Mexico  vnthin,what  we  consider,  the 
proper  limits  of  this  valley,  and  on  the  outer  edge  of  its 
basin,  without  mingling  their  waters  with  those  of  the 
Mississippi.  But,  when  we  examine  the  country,  through 
which  they  flow,  and  observe  its  configuration,  in  relation 
to  the  adjacent  regions,  we  shall  find,  that  they  do  in  feet 
diflfer  little  from  those  bayous,  or  outlets  of  the  Mississippi, 
that,  as  it  approaches  towards  its  debouclie^  leave  it,  and 
diverging  more  than  a  degree  of  longitude,  find  their  own 
separate  channels  to  the  gulf 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  those  of  these 
separate  streams,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  very 
winding  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexica  On  the  southeast, 
although  the  country  is  a  dead  level,  it  has  a  strong  out- 
line in  cape  Florida,  commencing  the  first  sweep  of  its 
boundary  far  in  the  sea.  Running  along  that  cape,  in  a 
northern  direction,  it  soon  finds  those  flattened  and  sub- 
siding elevations,  in  which  the  AUeghanies  seem  sinking 
to  plains,  before  they  touch  the  sea.  They  are  generally 
broad,  table  hills,  more  or  less  precipitous,  where  they 
separate  the  waters  of  the  Mobile  and  Tombigbee  fi-om 
those  of  the  rivers  of  East  Florida.  Thence,  running 
through  the  country  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  nations, 
and  just  touching  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Georgia, 
it  begins  there  to  be  delineated  by  ridges,  that  deserve  the 
name  of  mountains.  These  mountains  separate  the  head 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  from  the  Atlantic  streams  of 
Georgia,  Thence,  diverging  into  the  states  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  having  acquired  a  craggy  and  precipi- 
tous character,  numerous  distinct  peaks,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  fi-ont  of  fi'om  one  to^  three  hundred  miles,  the 
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mountains,  that  bound  this  valley,  continue  to  stretch  along 
in  a  northeaBtem  direction  dirough  western  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  southwestern  angle  of  New  York. 
They  subside  and  flatten,  as  they  approach  the  lakes,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  they  did  in  approaching  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  By  the  Alleghany  river  a  portion  even  of  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  New  York  is  wedded  with  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Of  the  parallel  ridges,  that 
constitute  what  are  called  die  Alleghany  mountains,  the 
c^itral  ridge,  or  the  chain,  that  separates  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Mississippi  waters,  is  that  one,  which  is  assumed, 
as  bounding  this  valley  in  that  qud^rter. 

In  some  instances  the  table  elevations,  that  separate  the 
waters  of  this  valley  from  those  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michi- 
gan, are  scarcely  perceptible.  They  are  uniformly  very 
near  those  lakes.  A  thousand  circumstances  demonstrate, 
as  we  diall  see  in  our  progress,  that  the  basin  of  the  lakes 
and  of  the  Mississippi,  in  this  vicinity  have  nearly  the  same 
level  It  would  probably  require  but  litde  labor,  properly 
directed,  to  drain  part  of  the  surplus  waters  of  these  lakes 
into  the  Mississippi.  Beside  the  well  known  morass  at 
Ac  head  of  Chicago,  a  river  of  lake  Michigan,  from  one 
end  of  which  that  river  discharges  into  that  lake,  and  from 
the  other  into  a  main  branch  of  the  Illinois,  tliere  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  many  small  lakes,  and  marshy  recepta- 
cles of  stagnant  waters,  which  from  one  extremity  dis- 
chafge  into  the  lakes,  and  from  the  other  into  theSvaters  of 
die  Ohio.  The  feet,  that  the  lakes  and  the  northwestern 
waters  of  the  JVIississippi  are  almost  in  the  same  basin,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  whole 
exteski  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  the  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  viraters  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  the  waters  of 
Aes^  lakes,  and  almost  interlock  with  the  short  streams, 
that  run  into  them. 
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The  basin  of  die  Mississippi  is  thence  not  very  distinctly 
marked  near  the  western  extre»rities  of  those  lakes  to  the 
high  and  yet  marshy  prairies,  and  shallow  lakes  on  the 
table  ground,  whence  Red  river  of  the  north,  the  waters 
of  Winniped(  lake,  and  those  that  take  directions  towards 
the  Arctic  sea,  are  separated  fit>m  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
Heame  and  Mackenzie  hav^  traced  their  way  over  these 
dreary  and  inhospitable  regions  to  the  Western  sea*  They 
have  been  traversed  by  a  hundred  half^^breed  Indians,  and 
Canadian  hunters.  But  we  have  as  yet  no  very  accurate 
estimates  of  the  distances  between  these  head  waters  <rf  the 
Mississippi,  that  rise  in  plashy  lakes  covered  with  wild  rice, 
and  those  of  the  Missouri,  which  rise  in  elevated  and  rock 
bound  mountains.  From  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
along  the  vast  ridge  commonly  called  the  ^  Rocky  moun- 
tains^^ the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  still  more  distinctly 
and  grandly  marked,  than  on  its  eastern  extremi^.  The 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  die  Platte,  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers  wind  along  between  the  exterior  ridges  of  these 
mountains,  and  having  made  their  escape,  meander  dirough 
the  vast  and  open  plains,  that  spread  to  the  east,  until  they 
find  a  common  union  in  die  Mississippi  There  is  another 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  separates  the  waters 
of  Ajkansas  and  Red  rivers  from  diose  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte;  and  this  ridge  traverses  the  Mexican  states  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila,  to  the  low  marshes  and  prairies  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Such  is  the  magnificeni;  oudine  of  this  immense  valley, 
comprising  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  in  its  circuit, 
and  extending  in  its  length  from  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, nearly  in  die  forty-ninth  parallel  of  nordi  latitude, 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  in  29**  nordi,  leaving  out  of  the  cal- 
culation cape  Florida,  which  extends  considerably  ferther 
soudi ;  diat  is  to  say,  it  extends  in  length  20^  in  latitude, 
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and  30^  m  longiiude.  Tracing  die  distence  by  tfaie  mean- 
ders of  the  rivers,  from  (Meaime  point,  <m  the  Alleghany^ 
to  the  fad^est  point  of  boat  navigation  <m  the  Missoori,  the 
distance  will  be  nearly  five  diooBondi  milea  From  the 
hi^^iesi  point  of  boatable  waters  ota  the  Teraiessee  to  the 
h^est  p<Hnt,  to  which  boats  can  ascend  oa  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  and  the  distance  by  the  sanie  measure  is  at 
least  diree  thousand  milea  In  short,  examined  in  any  of 
its  d]m€»si<Mis,  this  valley  presents  to  us  the  extent  cf  a. 
continent  We  need  only  examine  this  distance,  as  laid 
down  on  the  graphic  scale,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  to 
be  strw^  witfi  the  prodigious  extent  of  comparative  plain 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  die  Rocky  mountains. 

There  is  another  feature,  in  which  this  valley  diSen 
from  most  other  large  basins  of  rivers.  Most  of  die  other 
long  and  large  rivers  rise,  and  Ml  into  the  sea  nearly  in 
the  same  climate.  We  recollect  no  odier  river,  but  the 
Missusippi,  diat  rises  in  frozen  regions,  and  far  to  the 
nordi,  and  ccmtinues  to  bend  its  course  to  the  soudi,  still 
acquiring  the  temperature  of  more  genial  climates,  undl  it 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  in  the  region  of  the  olive, 
the  fig,  and  the  sugar  cane.  From  this  singular  configil- 
T»don  of  the  valley  results,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe,  its  great  diverd^  of  climate. 

Tfa^ie  is  anodier  singular  circunastance  in  die  phyi»cai 
dmracter  of  diis  valley.  The  great  ranges  c^  mountains,' 
that  bound  it  on  its  eastern  and  western  extremities,  stretch 
ahmg  comparadvely  near  their  respective  oceana  For 
instance,  no  one  of  the  Adantic  rivers,  that  rises  in  the  AI- 
le^ianies,  has  any  thing  like  so  long  a  course,  as  the  Ohio, 
or  the  Tennessee,  although  neither  of  these  rivers,  in 
feachii^  their  parent  channel,  has  trav^^d  half  the  widdi 
rf  ihe  AGssisttppi  valley. 
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Although  the  brevity  of  our  limits  will  necessarily  ex- 
clude much  detail,  touching  the  geological  structure  of  this 
immense  valley,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  remark,  that  it  al- 
most every  where  presents  the  aspect,  of  what  is  called 
secondary  formatioa  Carbonate  of  lime,  or  strata  of  sand 
stone,  in  lamina  of  wonderful  regularity,  masses  of  Ume 
stone,  in  which  sea  shells,  or  oi^anic  remains,  generally 
of  the  class  Encrinites  and  Productus^  are  imbedded, 
retaining  their  distinct  and  original  form,  are  the  prevail- 
ing rocks  of  this  valley.  The  lime  stone  is  for  the  most 
part  of  the  class,  commonly  called  blue  lime  stone,  of  the 
metaliferous,  or  oolitic  character.  At  every  step  the  aspect, 
of  a  country,  once  submerged  under  lakes,  or  seas,  pre- 
sents itsel£  The  soil,  stones,  and  exuvise  of  lake  and  river 
origin  and  formation,  are,  apparendy,  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  Viewing  these  regions,  as  nature  has  left 
them,  they  have  something  of  that  fresh  aspect,  which,  we 
may  suppose,  the  earth  had,  when  Noah  first  deserted  the 
ark.  The  strata  of  stone,  and  the  layers  of  earth  are  (^ 
wonderfrd  regularity,  and  in  the  mountains  and  hills  the 
former  have  a  uniform  position,  either  horizontal,  or  in  an 
angle  of  regular  dip,  either  to,  or  from  the  horizon.  Along 
die  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  the  bluflfe  are  generally  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  argilla- 
ceous matter,  alternated  with  slate,  or  sand  and  pudding 
stone.  Smaller  masses,  or  boulders  of  granitic  rock,  are 
seen  in  many  places,  but  never  in  position,  as  though 
native.  Nothing  strikes  the  traveller  with  more  surprise, 
than  the  enormous  masses  of  rock,  that  he  sees  in  these 
regions,  either  from  their  forms,  or  position,  evidencing 
the  clifis,  from  which,  by  some  agent,  they  were  detached. 
In  other  instances,  we  see  them  on  alluvial  plains,  evi- 
dently far  removed  from  their  native  beds.  The  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  probably,  constitutes  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
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the  whole,  and  is  more  or  less  pure ;  but  generally  enough 
80,  to  be  susceptible  of  being  burned  into  lime.  At  the 
depdi  <^  the  bed  of  the  rivers,  it  is  often  a  yellowish  gray 
marble,  and  nearer  the  sur&ce  blue  Ume  stone. 

As  the  great  rivers  approach  the  gul^  ^e  bluffi  are  com- 
posed of  greater  proportions  of  earth,  and  less  of  stona 
Harder  rocks  dimppear,  and  the  stone  seems  an  argilla- 
ceous matter,  apparently  in  an  intermediate  state  between 
clay  and  stcme.  The  inhabitants  believe  with  confidence, 
^lal  the  stones  here  form  in  this  vray.  Where  the  Mis- 
sissippj  has  torn  down  the  Chickasaw  bluffi,  those  of  Na(p 
cbez  and  fi>rt  Adams  to  their  base,  the  regular  strata  of 
red,  ydlow  and  white  layers,  drawn  along  fit>m  point  to 
point,  with  pleasing  and  wonderfiil  r^ulari^,  strike  the 
eye,  as  not  among  the  least  curious  objects  on  the  vmy 
down  the  Mississippi. 

The  last  stcmes,  that  are  seen  on  the  bluS  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  we  approach  Natchez,  seem  of  this  intermedi- 
ate chaiacter,  between  stone  and  clay.  Such  is  the  forma- 
tion oi  the  first  ]mpedim^:it  to  the  navigation  of  Red  river, 
as  we  ascend  it,  at  the  place  called  ^  Rapions,'  and  such 
the  substance  of  the  rocks  at  Rapide,  on  Red  river.  At 
about  the  same  distance  firom  the  gulf^  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  Florida,  and  at  St  Stephens  in  Ala- 
bama, a  fflmilar  kind  of  sofi;  rock,  with  a  base  of  lime,  is 
£>and  in  die  rivers  and  brooks,  at  a  moderate  depth  fi*om 
the  sar&Lce^  and  spreads  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
towards  the  gulf^  called  in  the  vernacular  phrase  of  the 
country,  ^  rotten  lime  stona^  It  is  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  waters  a  character  of  unhealthiness.  The 
rod(,  however,  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air;  and  fi-om 
its  abundance,  the  regularity  of  its  strata,  and  the  ease 
widi  which  it  is  vnrought^  beoomofs  a  very  usefiil  article  in 
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Stone  coal,  as  we  shall  have  to  r^nark,  in  (resting  of 
particular  sectiaiis  ef  this  ocNUtiitr}^  of  different  qiiaiities, 
and  ai  diSbrmi  depths,  is  found  over  all  this  valley.  U 
abounds  oa  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  we 
approach  Pitlsburgh  and  Wheeling.  In  many  places  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Ohio,  it  is  the  principal  fiiel  used,  and 
it  is  Ibund  in  places  too  numerous  to  be  h^  specified.—^ 
iGenerally,  in  die  }MSs'  of  the  Cttiio  aikl  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  is  found,  the  strata  become  visible,  w4ien  the  wa- 
ters are  low.  It  is  for  the  most  part  ov^laid  with  slate, 
and  imdeilaid  with  sand  stcme;  and  the  veins  are  of  all 
thidoiesses  from  a  few  indies  to  many  feet*  It  is  general- 
ly of  a  good  class,  easily  combustible,  but  yielding  a  strong 
^phureous  and  carboimceous  smeU. 

Not  only  these  indieaticms  c^  seccmdaiy  and  recent  for- 
mation are  manifest  in  this  coal,  often  retaining  in  its  struc- 
ture the  distinct  appearance  of  bark,  grain,  knots,  and 
<i^b&r  traces  ef  its  original  character,  as  wood;  but  in  the 
^Bdfaudal  soils,  at  depths  of  fit>m  twen^  to  an  hundred  feet, 
are  found  pebbles,  smoothed  by  the  evident  attrition  of 
waiers,  of  porphyritic  and  amygdaloid  characters,  having 
the  appearance  of  those  masses  of  smoothed  pebbles,  that 
are  thrown  on  the  sea  shore  by  the  dashing  of  the  surge. 
Leaves,  branches  and  logs  are  found  in  the  alluvial  prai- 
ries, at  great  distances  firom  the  points,  where  wood  is  seen 
at  present;  and  at  great  depths  below  the  surface*  In 
the  most  solid  blodcs  of  lime  stone,  split  for  building,  we 
have  seen  deers'  horns,  and  other  animal  exuvisB  incorpo- 
rated in  the  solid  stone.  We  have  remariced,  that  in 
various  parts  of  Ae  valley,  the  lime  stone  bluffe  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  rocks,  in  which  marine  shells,  and  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  Encrini,  Tenbt^attdo!  and  Produc- 
ius  classes,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  material,  and 
are  in  many  instances  as  distincdy  visible,  as  they  would 
be  detached,  and  on  die  sea  shore. 
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We  do  not  intend  in  these  introductory  remarks,  to  en- 
large upon  so  cc^ious  an  article,  a^  the  geology  of  this 
▼alley.  We  reserve  more  particular  remarks  for  sectional 
heads  of  this  subject  We  dismiss  the  subject  here,  by 
obserYing^  that  the  valley  itself  is  universally,  of  what  geo- 
k^ists  call  secondary  formation,  with  here  and  there  boul- 
ders of  granitic  rock,  out  of  place ;  that  the  western  slopes 
of  the  AUe^anies  are  generally,  of  what  is  called  the 
tranaiti<ni  character;  that  the  southern  extremities  of  the 
lakes  are  transition,  and  the  northern  granitic  and  primi- 
tive in  tfaeu*  £>nnati<m;  that  the  Rocky  mountains  are, 
tor  Ae  most  part^  primitive,  until  we  approach  the  gulf  of 
Mexico^  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Texas,  where  the  strata 
of  rock  again  appear  to  be  blue  lime  stone.  Over  all  the 
immense  vaUey  between  these  limits,  there  are  marits  of 
recent  formadon^ — apparent  indications,  as  Volney  conjec- 
Hired,  that  the  country  was  once  submerged,  and  has,  not 
many  ages  since,  emerged  from  under  waters ;  and  that  to 
casual  inspection,  die  vallies,  the  bluflk  and  die  hills,  the 
regular  lamina  of  stones,  and  strata  of  soil,  the  marine 
exuvise,  and  in  short,  all  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country, 
wear  the  appearance  of  once  having  been  the  bed  of  seas, 
or  fre^  water  lakes. 

From  its  character  of  rec^it  formation^  from  die  preva^ 
lence  of  lime  stone  every  where,  from  the  decomposition 
which  it  has  undergone,  and  is  constandy  undergoing,  from 
the  fM^val^ice  of  decomposed  lime  stone  in  the  soil,  proba- 
bty,  results  another  general  attribute  of  this  valley — ^its  cha- 
racter g^ierally  for  unconunon  fertili^.  We  would  not 
be  understood  to  assert,  that  the  country  is  every  where 
alike  ^tila  It  has  its  sterile  sections.  There  are  here,  as 
dsewfaere,  infinite  diversities  of  soil,  from  die  richest  allu- 
vions, to  the  mo6t  miserabte  flint  knobs;  from  the  tangled 
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cane  brakes,  to  the  poorest  {Hne  hills.  7!*here  are,  too,  it 
is  well  known,  towiffds  the  Rocky  mountains,  wide  belts, 
that  have  a  sur&ce  of  sterile  sands,  or  only  covered  with 
asparse  v^etation  of  weeds  and  coarse  grasa  But  of  the 
country  in  general,  the  most  curs(^  observer  must  have 
remarked,  that,  compared  with  lands,  apparently  of  the 
same  character  in  other  regions,  the  lands  here  obviously 
show  maiks  of  singular  fertility.  The  most  ordinary,  third 
rate,  oak  lands,  will  bring  successive  crops  of  vdieat  and 
maize,  without  any  manuring,  and  with  but  litde  care  <^ 
cultivatioa  The  pine  lands  of  the  southern  regicms  are  in 
many  places  cultivated  for  years,  vnthout  any  attempts  at 
manuring  them.  The  same  feet  is  visible  in  the  manner, 
in  which  v^etation  in  this  country  reskts  drou^t  It  is 
a  prov^b  on  the  good  lands,  that  if  there  be  moisture 
enough  to  bring  the  com  to  germinate,  and  come  up,  ihej 
vnll  have  a  crop,  if  no  more  rain  fells,  until  the  harvest 
We  have  a  thousand  times  observed  this  crop,  contuming 
to  advance  towards  a  fresh  and  vigorous  maturity,  under  a 
pressure  of  drought,  and  a  continuance  of  cloucUess  ardor 
of  sun,  that  would  have  burned  up  and  destroyed  vegeta- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  country. 

We  have  supposed  this  fertility  to  arise,  either  from  ai) 
uncommon  proportion  of  v^etable  matter  in  the  soil ;  frmn 
Ae  saline  impregnations  mixed  vntfa  the  eartfi,  as  evidenced 
in  the  numberless  licks,  and  springs  of  salt  water,  and  the 
nitrous  character  of  the  soil,  wherever,  as  in  caves,  or  un- 
der buildings,  it  is  sheltered  from  moisture ;  or,  as  we  have 
remarked,from  the  general  difiusion  of  dissolved  lime  stone^ 
and  marly  mixtures  over  the  sur&ce.  In  some  WBy^  spread 
by  the  waters,  difRised  through  the  soil,  or  the  result  of 
former  decomposition,  there  is  evidently  much  of  the 
quickening  and  fertilizmg  power  of  lime  mixed  wdtfa  &e 
soil 
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Face  of  tmk  Couhtry^&c    Our  prescribed  limits  will 
oecesBarily  dictate  brevity  to  us,  in  touching  on  this  topia 
The  All^iany  mountains,  as  is  well  known,  stretch  along 
in  ridges,  that  run  parallel  to  each  other,  with  great  uni- 
fiHTim^.    They  form  the  eastern  rainpart  of  this  great  val- 
ley. The  middle  ridge  appears  to  be  generally  the  most  el^ 
valed;  to  separate  the  waters  of  the  Adantic  from  those  of 
die  HiasiiKEippi ;  and  gives  name  to  the  rest    Another  of 
these  ridges  has  the  name  of  the  Laurel  ridge,  from  the 
nmnb^  of  laurels  growing  onits  sides.  Approaching  these 
ridges,  they  are  a  sublime  object,  as  seen  in  the  distance. 
Tbey  rise  b^re  you,  apparently  an  impassable  barrier, 
th^  Uue  outlines  paocilled,  like  clouds,  on  the  i^ky,  and 
tbdr  northern  and  southern  extrenities  both  running  be- 
yond the  readi  of  visioa    The  ascent  from  the  Atlantic 
side  is  goaerally  more  abrupt  and  precipitous,  than  is  the 
deso^it  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 

The  last  western  range  exhibits,  very  strikingly,  the^ 
neguhr  distribution  of  the  lamina  of  Ume  stone,  and  the 
onifiMmity  <^  their  dip,  as  though  they  had  been  laid,  stra- 
tum upcm  stratum,  by  art.  The  composition  is,  for  the 
most  part,  either  lime  stcme,  aigillite,  gray  wacke,  and  com- 
binaticKis  of  slaty  matter  with  sulphate  of  iron ;  in  short, 
diose  kinds  of  eomlMnations,  which  occur  between  metali- 
ftrous  lime  stone,  and  inclined  sand  stone.  Between  the 
Alleghany  mountain  and  the  last  western  ridges,  the  tribu-^ 
taries  of  the  Cttiio  begin  to  show  diemselves  in  the  form  of 
rivoa  Their  murmur  is  heard,  as  they  rapidly  roll  along 
ifadr  rocky  beds,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  mountain 
forest;  and  they  often  wind  great  distances,  bjf^fore  they 
find  their  (dace  of  escape  from  the  mountams.  The  scenery 
on  one  <ii  the  transits  over  the  mountains  has  arrested  the 
attqociQn  of  v^psX  travellers.    A  turnpike  road  leads  near, 
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where  the  Loyalhanna  has  divided  the  Laurel  ridge  to  its 
base.  The  view^  that  appertains  to  this  chasm,  is  at  onc# 
striking  and  sublime.  A  beautifiil  mountain  stream, 
overhanging  mountains,  the  breeze  sweeping  down  the 
sloping  forest,  profound  solitude,  the  streaming  of  the  jay, 
and  the  dash  of  the  river,  rolling  rapidly  along  its  rodqr 
bed,  and  its  waters  hidden  under  the  shade  of  laurels,  con- 
spire to  soothe  and  elevate  the  mind. 

After  we  descend  the  last  mountain  summit  towards 
the  valley,  the  country  is  still  a  succession  of  high  hills, 
generally  rounded  smoothly  down  their  declivities,  and 
with  more  or  less  of  table  plain  on  their  summits.  On  the 
very  tops  of  the  AUeghanies  we  discover  the  indications  of 
approach  towards  the  region  of  coaL  On  the  summits  of 
the  hills  beyond  the  mountains,  the  eye  not  only  traces  it 
among  the  clay  slate,  by  the  blackened  surface  of  the  road, 
but  the  sense  of  smell  detects  it  in  the  atmosphere  about 
the  houses,  and  indicates,  that  in  the  midst  of  woods,  it  is 
the  easiest  fiiel  to  procure.  Its  daiic  smoke  streams  from 
the  funnel  of  the  blacksmith^s  forge.  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling  are  blackened  with  its  impalpable  effluvia. 

Following  the  course  of  the  AUeghanies,  south  of  the 
Ohio,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  ridges  is  generally  a  coun- 
try of  undulating  and  elevated  swells,  covered,  while  in 
its  natural  state,  with  a  heavy  forest  The  country  about 
Pittsburgh  may  be  called  hilly,  though  there  are  few  hills 
so  precipitous,  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation. — 
Through  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  sections  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  you  traverse  hill  beyond  hill,  generally 
with  small  and  fertile  valleys  between  them.  Some  of 
these  hills  havq  almost  the  character  of  mountains.  They 
are  for  the  most  part,  however,  susceptible  of  good  roads. 

On  the  national  road,  as  we  descend  the  last  mountain 
towards  Brownsville,  and  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela, 
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the  eye  iskeQ  in  an  horizon,  as  Immd  as  it  can  reach,  of 
hiUs,  valleys  orchards,  and  pasture  grounds  of  champaigne 
and  rich  country  in  the  two  statea    The  contrasts  of  die 
op^i  pastures  and  fields,  penciUed  by  a  perfecdy  strai^^t 
Ihie  on  the  edge  of  the  thick  forests,  and  on  the  rounded 
summits  of  the  hills,  afford  a  delightful  prospect    The 
finest  parts  of  the  interior  of  New  England  will  scarcely 
compare  with  this  view.    The  same  may  be  said  of  views 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  as  we  successively  approach 
them,  in  coming  over  the  mountains  from  North  Carolina 
and  VirgimsL    Afier  we  have  left  the  immediate  vicini^ 
of  the  momitains,  Kentucky  is  neidier  hilly,  nor  level,  but 
has  a  general  surfiu^  of  delightful  undulatioa    There  are 
beantifijd  and  extensive  valley^s,  with  only  sufficient  irregu- 
larity oi  sur&ce  to  carry  off  the  waters.    Such  is  that 
charming  valley,  of  which  Lexington  is  the  centre;  and 
such  is  that,  embracing  the  barrens  of  Green  river. 

T^uiessee  is  more  generally  hilly.  The  great  ranges 
of  the  AUeghanies  diverge,  in  separate  mountains  in  this 
state,  and  divide  it  into  two  dislinct  sections,  called  East 
and  West  Tennessee. 

Keeping  parallel  with  the  motmtains,  and  still  advancing 
south,  in  Alabama  the  hills  begin  to  subside,  although  the 
nordiem  and  western  parts  of  this  state  may  still  be  called 
jnoonfainous.  But,  on  entering  this  state,  the  features  of 
the  country  begin  manifestly  to  change.  On  the  hills,  in- 
stead of  oaks  and  deciduous  trees,  we  begin  to  hear  the 
sol^nn  hum  of  die  breeze  in  the  tops  of  long  leaved 
pines.  We  have  a  long  succession  of  pine  hills,  and  fer- 
tile valleys  between  them.  We  soon  mark  another  very 
striking  change  in  the  landscape.  In  coming  fix>m  the 
Ohio,  we  have  seen  the  country,  in  a  state  of  nature,  uni* 
'Hireally  covered  with  a  thick  forest,  generally  of  deciduous 
^f^es,  with  here  and  there  a  rare  holly  tree,  or  other  ever- 
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greea  We  have  afterwards  traversed  extensive  pine 
jforests  of  the  blade,  or  ^tch  pine,  with  tall,  straight  trees, 
and  the  earth  beneath  them  free  from  mider  brush,  covered 
with  grass,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  stones. .  In  the 
rich  alluvial  valleys  we  remark  a  considerable  portion 
erf*  laurela  The  forests  preserve  an  unvarying  verdure 
through  the  winter.  We  begin  to  notice  these  forests  first 
giving  place  to  the  barrens,  with  a  few  sparse  trees,  ar- 
ranged, as  in  an  (Nrchard.  These  barrens  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  prairies,  or  savannahs,  as  they  are  here  called 
The  hills  have  subsided  to  extensive,  level  and  grassy 
plains;  and  diis  order  of  landscape  continues,  until  we 
meet  the  belt  of  pine  forest,  that  skirts  the  gulf  of  Mexico* 
Its  swampy  and  equable  sur&ce  rises  but  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  gul^  and  is  teparated  from  it  by  a  margin  of 
sand,  driven  into  heaps  by  the  mutual  and  incessant  action 
of  the  wind  and  the  sea. 

Beginning  again  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alleghany 
riveimand  desc^iding  that  river  between  the  north  bank 
and  me  lakes,  the  first  portion  of  the  country  is  hilly;  but^ 
as  we  descend  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  the  coun- 
try, though  in  some  places,  particularly  along  tb.e  Mus- 
kingum, hilly,  is  generally  only  gently  waving,  and  is  on 
ihe  whole  more  level,  than  the  south  side  of  the  Ohia — 
Approaching  the  lakes,  the  counury  becomes  quite  level; 
and  there  are  various  places  on  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  near  the  lakes,  where  the  country  is 
80  level,  marshy  and  low,  as  in  winter  and  spring  to  be 
covered  with  water  fix>m  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth. 
The  northeastern  parts  of  Ohio  may  be  considered  hilly. 
In  passing  on  the  great  road  fix>m  Wheelii^  to  Cincinnati, 
there  are,  indeed,  near  the  Scioto,  considerable  plains. 
But  the  g^ieral  aspect  of  the  country  pres^Hs  fine  eleva- 
tions, often  a  league  across,  with  rich  table  land  on  the 
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smnmils,  and  the  declivities  susceptible  of  cultivaticm.  For 
five  or  six  miles  from  dther  bank  of  the  Ohio,  there  are^ 
almost  universally,  high  hills  of  a  smgular  configuratioii, 
loiowii  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Ohio  hills.' 

From  ilie  Scioto  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  more  level; 
and  on  the  waters  of  this  river  we  b^in  to  discover  our 
approach  to  the  vidde  prairies  of  the  west    We  open  upon 
the  fine,  level  Pidcaway  prairies,  or  plains;  and  thence 
throng  tine  northern  parts  of  this  state,  advancii^  west, 
along  the  plains  of  Mad  river,  and  into  Iiuliana,  prairies 
become  more  ccnnmon  in  the  same  proportion,  as  we  ad- 
vance fiirther  west    The  general  sur&ce  of  the  timbered 
country  is  more  level    As  we  approach  the  Ohio,  the 
forest  beccHnes  more  dense  and  uniform,  and  that  riv^,  in 
its  whole  course,  originally  rolled  throu^  an  unbroken 
forest    Ld  Indiana  the  proportion  of  jM^airie  land  is  for 
greater,  than  in  Ohio;  and  in  Illinois  it  has  an  immense 
Thsproportbn  over  the  tunbered  country.    Back  of  8haw« 
neelown,  and  between  the  waters  of  the  Saline  of  the  Ohio^ 
and  those  of  the  Mississif^i,  firom  the  base  of  this  level 
country  q>rin^  up  a  singular  chain  of  hills,  wludi  a  recent 
tiavefler  hais  seen  fit  to  digmfy  with  the  name  of  moun- 
tains.   The  remainder  d  the  state  of  Illinois  may  be  for 
die  most  part  designated,  as  a  country  of  prairies  and 


Beyond  die  state  of  Bliiims,  advancing  north  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  ^ne  hills,  ponds,  lakes,  marshy 
and  prairies  alternate  to  the  sources  of  that  river.  The 
pbshy  regions  in  that  quarter  are  covered  vntfa  tfai<&  wild 
nee,  and  there  Providence  has  provided  inexhaustible  pas- 
tare  ht  the  countless  numbers  and  varieties  of  wild  vmter 
fowls,  that  migrate  to  these  r^ons  to  fotten  in  the  autumn, 
before  iimr  return  to  die  south  Near  Rock  river  <^tfais 
region  we  come  upon  the  hills  and  swells  of  land  on  that 
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extensive  district  called  die  mineral  country,  where  tfae 
ores  of  lead  are  so  plentifully  found. 

The  surface  of  tl^  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  is 
generally  much  more  level,  than  it  is  east  and  south  of -it. 
There  are  bluffi,  often  high  and  precipitous,  near  the  great 
water  courses.  Not  far  west  of  the  Mississippi  there  is 
much  country  covered  with  flint  knobs,  singular  hills  of 
conical  shape,  that  with  a  base  of  a  mile  in  circumference 
ofi^  rise  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  are  covered 
on  their  sides  with  fleche^  or  arrow  stones,  of  a  sili- 
ceous substance,  not  unlike  flints,  and  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  them.  There  are,  as  in  the  country  between 
the  St  Francis  and  White  river,  hills,  that  might  al- 
most warrant  die  designation  of  mountains,  appearing 
to  be  continuations  of  the  AUeghanies,  whose  spurs  seem 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  in  the  Chickasaw  bludflSs,  and  to 
be  continued  to  the  west  in  the  St  Francis  hills.  But 
the  general  surface  of  the  country,  between  tfae  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  mountains,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
vast  plain,  probably,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  largest 
one  on  the  globe.  Elxcept  in  the  bluf£s  of  the  rivers,  and 
on  the  flint  knobs,  it  is,  on  the  surface,  free  from  stones,  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  The  surfiice  of  prairie,  a  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is,  probably,  in  comparison 
with  the  timbered  country,  as  twenty  to  one.  The  httle 
timber,  that  is  seen,  occurs  only  on  the  skirts  of  water 
courses.  In  proportion,  as  we  recede  frmn  the  margins  of 
the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  the  Yellowstone,  Ariiansas  and 
Red  rivers,  the  prairies  become  more  dry,  sterile,  and  des- 
titute not  only  of  wood  and  water,  but  of  all  vegetation. 
Travellers  wander  for  days  in  these  desolate  wastes,  with- 
out having  either  wood  or  water  in  their  horizon,  over 
sandy  deserts,  scantily  covered  with  coarse  grass  and 
weeds.    This  is  the  appropriate  range  of  the  bufialo.    Ija 
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tome  parts,  diere  are,  in  &ct,  wastes  of  moving  sand,  like 
those  of  the  African  deserts. 

On  die  lower  courses  of  the  Missouri,  St  Francis,White, 
Arkansas  and  R^  rivers,  we  see  extensive  alluvions  skirt- 
ing dieir  banks,  of  great  and  inexhaustible  futility.  The 
alluvial  prairies,  too,  in  these  regions  teem  with  vegeta- 
tioa  But  on  their  upper  waters,  as  soon  as  we  have  re- 
ceded from  a  narrow  and  fertile  belt  on  their  shores,  the 
boundless  waste  of  the  prairies  beyond  seems  destined  to 
be  the  last  resort  of  bufi^os,  or  the  region  of  herds  of  do- 
mestic cattle,  attended  by  migrating  shepherda 

MouiTTAiNs.  We  have  seen,  Aat  the  general  character 
of  the  All^hany  ridges  is,  to  stretch  along  in  continued 
and  parallel  hnes,  the  central  ridge  of  whidi  gives  name 
to  the  rest  The  spurs  of  these  ridges,  which  in  Kentucky, 
and  particulariy  in  Tennessee,  under  the  names  of  the 
BaW,  Iron,  Laurel,  Yellow,  Unaka,  Copper,  Clinch,  Pow- 
ell's, Cumberland,  &c.  originate  streams,  diversify  and  give 
grandau'  to  the  scenery  in  these  states,  are  all  in  cultivated 
and  populous  regions,  and  will  be  described  under  the 
heads  of  the  states,  in  which  they  lie.  Thecliflfe  and  rocks, 
of  wViich  they  are  coifiposed,  bear,  as  we  have  remarked, 
the  general  character  of  transition  formation;  and  the 
strata  have  that  lamellated  regularity,  and  that  uniformity 
of  dip,  or  inclination,  which  have  been  scientifically  de- 
scribed by  geologists.  These  circumstances  are  so  obvi- 
ous and  striking,  as  to  produce  even  in  unobservant  eyes 
a  d^ree  of  surprise. 

That  immense  range  of  loffy  mountains,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  long  rivers,  that  wind  through  such  an  immense 
extent  of  prairies,  and  come  into  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west  fflde,  in  almost  its  whole  course  runs  wide  from  the 
limits  of  cultivs^on,  and  tfie  haunts  of  civihzed  maa— ^ 
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Their  formation,  character,  and  height  are  comparatively 
but  little  known,  and  present  descriptions  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  vague  and  general  They  will  for  age» 
only  attract  the  gaze  and  astonishment  of  wandering  hun- 
ters, or  occasionally  a  few  enterprising  travellers,  thst  will 
scale  their  summits  on  their  way  to  the  Western  sea.  Now 
and  then  a  savage,  differently  constituted  from  the  rest, 
will  pause  on  tlieir  snowy  crags,  be  impressed  with  their 
sublimity,  and  think  of  the  Great  Spirit  The  rest  wiH 
continue  to  date  their  eras  from  the  time,  when  they  hunted 
on  their  eastern,  or  western  declivities.  It  will  be  long, 
before  the  detached  mountains,  and  the  prominent  peaks 
>vill  be  named,  classed  and  described.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  many  of  them  rise  above  the  regions  of  perpetual 
ice.  Though,  from  the  passage  of  Lewis  and  Claric  over 
them,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  others,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  47'*  north,  there  appears  to  have  been  immense 
quantities  of  snow  on  their  summits,  between  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  They 
are  seen,  like  a  vast  rampart,  rising  frcwn  the  grassy  plains, 
stretching  from  north  to  south.  Sometimes  their  aspect  is 
that  of  continued  ranges,  of  a  grayish  color,  rising  into  the 
blue  of  the  atmosphere,  above  the  region  of  the  cloud& 
A  greater  number  are  black,  ragged  airf  precipitous ;  and 
their  bases  strewn  with  immense  boulders  and  fi*agments 
of  rock,  detached  by  earthquakes  and  time.  From  this 
iron  bound  and  precipitous  character,  they  probably  re- 
ceived tlie  appellation, '  Rocky  mountains.' 

Wlicther  any  of  them  are  volcanic,  or  not,  is  not  cer- 
tainly knowa  We  have  often  seen  large  masses  of  pum- 
mice  stc»ie  floating  on  the  Mississippi,  and  still  often^r  on 
the  Missouri.  They  are  generally  of  a  reddish  yellow,  or 
flame  color,  and  are  among  the  largest  and  finest  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  stone,  that  we  have  seca    Whether  dis- 
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chained  fitmi  volcanic  m(Mintains,  or,  as  others  assert^  from 
hiUs  of  burning  coal,  is  not  certainly  knowa  Mica  is 
atmndaiitly  carried  along  by  the  waters,  that  flow  from 
these  mountains. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  aiicient  and  magnifi- 
cexki  piles  are  of  primitive  formatioa  They  are  much 
higher,  more  rugged,  and  have  generally  a  more  Alpine 
character,  than  the  AUeghanies.  They  have,  apparently, 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  Western  sea,  that  the 
form^  have  fircMai  the  Adantic.  The  great  rivers,  that  arc 
discharged  6om  their  eastern  and  western  declivities,  wind 
sdU  fiuther  between  their  interior  and  exterior  ridges,  in 
finding  their  passage  through  them.  The  Columbia,  or 
Oregon,  on  the  west,  and  the  Arkansas  on  the  east,  wind 
more  than  an  hundred  leagues,  in  search  of  a  place  of 
escape  from  the  noountains. 

As  on  the  AUeghanies,  the  rivers,  that  run  in  opposite 
dir€cti(»is  from  these  mountaii^,  generally  have  their 
sources  near  each  other.  In  following  the  beds  of  these 
rivers  up  to  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  we  find  the 
easiest  paths  and  the  gentlest  acclivities,  by  which  to  cross 
them.  The  character  which  they  had  gained,  of  being 
eoQtiiHM>U8,  high,  and  every  where  alike  rugged,  and  a 
barrier,  aknost  impassable,  between  the  regions  east  and 
west  of  diem,  from  the  descripticms  of  die  first  adventu- 
rers, who  crossed  them,  seems  now  to  have  yielded  to  a 
very  different  impressioa  Various  leaders  of  e^fpeditions 
of  trappers  have  crossed  these  mountains,  in  directions 
more  southern,  than  those  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  They 
affirm,  that  they  found  none  of  diose  formidable,  and  al- 
most insurmountable  barriers,  which  undoubtedly  exist  on 
the  route  of  those  distinguished  travellers.  We  have  at 
du8  moment  under  our  eye  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
Mr.Aahley^the  leader  of  an  enterprising  and  powerful 
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association  for  procuring  furs,  who  hds  crossed  (faese 
mountains  at  different  points.  This  journal  narrates  the 
account  of  a  passage  over  them,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Platte  to  lake  Bueneventura,  on  the  western  side.  ^  It  as- 
serts, that  he  found  an  easy  passage  even  for  loaded  car- 
riages; with  an  ascent  no  where  as  sharp,  as  on  the  na- 
tional road  over  the  Cumberland  mountains  to  Wheeling. 
He  even  asserts,  that  the  acclivity  was  so  gentle,  as  no 
where  to  have  an  ascent  of  more  than  three  degrees;  and 
that  nature  has  provided  not  only  a  practicable,  but  a  good 
road  quite  to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  The  testimony  of 
travellers  seems  to  be  uniform,  that  to  the  eye,  indeed,  the 
ranges  are  unbroken  and  continuous.  But  nature  seems 
everywhere  to  have  indicated  her  wish,  that  no  part  of  the 
earth  should  be  interdicted  by  unsocial  barriers  from  com- 
munication with  the  rest  Through  the  loftiest  and  most 
continued  ranges  there  are  found  chasms,  natural  bridges, 
ascents  along  tlie  beds  of  rivers,  and  corresponding  des- 
cents on  the  opposite  side,  that  render  a  passage  over  them 
comparatively  smooth  and  easy^ 

We  know  not  exactly  on  what  ground  travellers  have 
classed  this  vast  range  into  the  divisions  of  the  Rocky, 
Chepywan,  and  the  Masseme  mountains.  The  ranges  at 
the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and  running  thence  towards 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  have  so  commonly  borne  the  latter 
name,  that'they  will  probably  retain  it  A  single  peak  of 
this  ridge,  seen  as  a  landmark  for  immense  distances  over 
the  subjacent  plains,  has  been  called,  and  we  think,  ought 
for  ever  to  retain  the  name  of  mount  Pike.  It  is  of  incom- 
parable grandeur  in  appearance,  and  has  been  differently 
rated  at  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  in  height  On 
the  ridges  of  this  range  the  Colorado  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Rio  del  Norte  of  New  Mexico,  the  Rochejaune,  or  Yel- 
lowstone, of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Arkansas  and  R^ 
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rivers  of  the  Mississippi,  that  have  their  outlets  at  such 
inunenBe  distances  from  each  other,  have  their  sources. 
It  will  hence  be  easily  inferred,  that  this  is  the  highest 
land  of  diis  part  of  NcHlh  America. 

Gec^raphers  have  supposed,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  oi 
course,  that  between  all  rivers,  that  have  any  length  of 
course,  there  are  ranges  of  hills,  more  or  less  elevated, 
separating  the  tributary  waters  of  the  one  river  from  the 
other.    It  is  often,  but  by  no  means  alvmys  so,  in  this 
valley.    Many  of  the  large  rivers  have  no  other  separating 
ridge,  than  a  high  and  marshy  plain,  that  discharges,  as  has 
been  remarked,  its  waters  from  one  extremity  to  the  one 
river,  and  from  the  other  extremity  to  the  other.    But,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  the  medial  regions  of  tfiis  valley,  the 
con^derable  rivers  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
ranges  of  hills,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.    In  this 
region  of  plains,  where  a  person  may  have  been  bom,  and 
travelled  lo  New  Orleans,  and  lived  to  old  age,  without 
ever  seeing  an  elevation,  that  deserved  the  name  of  moun- 
tain, these  hills  become  respectable  by  comparisoa   These 
ranges  of  hills  are  most  considerable  in  the  mineral  comi- 
try  in  Missouri,  between  St  Francis  and  White  river,  in 
Aikaneas  tmitory,  between  Washita  and  Red  riv^r,  and 
between  the  latter  river  and  the  Sabine.    South  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  considerable  ridges  of  this 
diaracter  in  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  These 
ranges  <rf  hills  vrill  be  more  properly  noticed,  under  the 
description  of  the  states  and  territories,  where  they  re- 
spectively occur. 

The  general  sur&ce  of  this  valley  may  be  classed  under 
Aree  distinct  aspects;  the  thickly  timbered,  the  barrens, 
«id  the  prairie  country.  In  tfie  first  division,  every  tra- 
veller has  r^Biarked,  as  socm  as  he  descends  to  this  ^- 
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ley,  a  grandeur  in  the  form  and  size  of  die  trees,  a  depth 
of  verdure  in  the  foliage,  a  magnificent  prodigality  of 
growth  of  every  sort,  that  distinguishes  this  country  from 
other  r^ons.  The  trees  are  large,  tall,  and  rise  aloft, 
like  columns,  free  from  branches.  In  the  rich  lands  they 
are  generally  wreathed  vrith  a  drapery  of  ivy,  bignonia, 
grape  vines,  or  other  creepers.  Intermingled  with  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  are  the  broad  leaves  of  the  grape  vines, 
with  trunks,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  human  body. — 
Sometimes  these  forests  are  as  free  from  undergrowth,  as 
an  orchard.  Sometimes  the  only  shrub,  that  is  seen  among 
the  trees,  is  the  pawpaw,  with  its  splendid  foliage  and 
graceful  stems.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  richer  allu- 
vions of  the  soudi,  beneath  the  trees,  diere  are  impenetra- 
ble cane  brakes,  and  tangle  of  brambles,  briar  vines,  and 
every  sort  of  weeda  These  are  the  safe  retreats  of  bears 
and  panthers.  This  undergrowth  universally  indicates  a 
rich  soil 

The  coun^  denominated  ^  barrens,'  has  a  very  distinct 
and  pecuhar  configuration.  It  is  generally  a  country  with 
a  surface,  undulating  with  gentle  hills,  of  a  particular  form. 
They  are  long  and  uniform  ridges.  The  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  clayey  texture,  of  a  reddish  or  grayish  color, 
and  is  covered  with  a  tall  and  coarse  grass.  Li  addition 
to  a  peculiarity  of  feature,  more  easily  felt,  than  described, 
the  trees  are  generally  very  sparse,  seldom  large,  or  very 
small  They  are  chiefly  of  the  different  kinds  of  oaks ;  cmd 
the  barren  trees  have  an  appearance  and  configuration, 
appropriate  to  the  soil  th^y  inhabit  The  land  never  ex- 
ceeds second  rate  in  quaUty,  and  is  more  generally  third 
rate.  It  is  favorable,  in  the  proper  latitudes,  to  the  growth 
of  wheat  and  orchards.  On  the  whole,  this  country  has 
an  aspect  so  peculiar  and  impropriate,  that  no  person,  at 
all  used  to  this  country,  is  in  doubt  for  a  moment,  when  he 
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enters  cm  the  region  of  the  barrena    There  are  large  dis* 

tricts  of  this  kind  of  country  in  K^itucky,  Tennessee  and 

Alabama.     It  is  common  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  is 

seen  with  more  or  less  frequency,  over  all  the  valley  of  the 

Mississippi. 

In  this  regi<Mi,  and  in  the  hazle  or  bi^hy  prairies,  we 
most  frequendy  see  those  singular  cavities,  called  'rnik 
holes.^  They  are  g^ierally  in  the  shape  o(  funnels,  or 
inverted  cones,  from  ten  to  seventy  feet  in  depth,  and  on 
the  sur&ce  frmn  sixty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence There  are  generally  vnllows,  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation,  at  their  sides  and  bottoms.  The  people  here 
have  their  own  theories,  to  account  for  these  singular  cavi- 
ties; and  as  an  earthquake  is  the  agent  most  likely  to  seize 
OQ  the  imagination,  and  the  most  convenient  one  to  solve 
inexplicable  results,  they  have  generally  supposed  them 
the  work  of  earthquakea  Others  have  imagined  them 
the  huge  wells,  from  which  the  domesticated  mammotte^ 
and  the  gigantic  races  of  past  generations  quenched  their 
thirst  There  is  httle  doubt,  that  they  are  caused  by  run- 
ning waters,  which  find  their  way  in  the  lime  stone  cavities, 
beneath  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  We  shall  see  elsewhere, 
dial  this  stratum  generally  rests  on  a  base  of  lime  stone; 
and  that  between  this  and  the  sub-strata,  there  are  often 
contuHious  cavities,  as  we  see  in  the  lime  stone  caverro; 
and  that'in  these  interstices  between  the  different  strata  of 
rocks,  brooks,  and  even  considerable  streams  pursue  un- 
interrupted courses  under  ground.  The  cause  of  these 
sink  boles  was  probably  a  fissure  in  the  super-stratum  of 
iime  stone.  The  friable  soil  above  found  its  way  through 
this  fissure,  and  was  washed  avray  by  the  running  vmters 
breath.  In  this  manner  a  fimnel  shaped  cavity  would 
oatomliy  be  |brmed«    In  &ct,  the  ear  <^ien  distinguishes 
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ike  sound  of  waters  running  beneath,  at  the  bottom  of  diese 
sink  hole& 

The  remaining,  and  by  &r  the  niost  exten^ve  sur&ce, 
is  that  of  the  prairies.  Although  they  have  no  incmiside- 
rable  diversity  of  aspect,  they  may  be  classed  under  three 
general  divisions;  the  heathy,  or  bushy,  the  alluvia],  or 
v^et,  and  the  dry,  or  rolling  prairiea  The  heathy  prairies 
seem  to  be  of  an  intermediate  character  between  the  allu- 
vial prairies  and  the  barrena  They  have  springs.  They 
are  covered  with  hazle  and  furzy  bushes,  small  sassafras 
shrubs,  with  frequent  grape  vines,  and  in  the  summer  with 
an  infinite  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  bushes  are  often 
overtopped  with  the  common'  hop  vine.  Prairies  of  this 
description  are  very  common  in  Indiana,  lUinois  and  Mis- 
souri, and  they  alternate  among  the  other  prairies  for  a 
considerable  distance  towards  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  dry  and  rolling  prairies  are  for  the  most  part  desti- 
tute of  springs,  and  of  all  vegetation,  but  weeds^  flowering 
plants,  and  grass.  To  the  eye  they  are  so  nearly  level, 
and  the  roundings  of  their  undulations  so  g^itle,  that  the 
eye^  taking  in  a  great  surface  at  a  single  view,  deems  them 
a  dead  level  But  the  ravines,  made  by  the  water  courses 
through  diem,  sufiiciendy  indicate,  that  their  swells  and 
declinations  conmiunicate  a  quick  motion  to  the  waters, 
that  fall  on  them.  This  is  by  &r  the  most  extensive  class 
of  prairies.  These  are  the  plains  over  which  the  buffidos 
range.  It  is  these  plains,  without  wood  or  water,  in  which 
the  traveller  may  wander  for  days,  mid  see  the  horizon  on 
every  side  sinking  to  contact  with  the  grass. 

The  alluvial,  or  wet  prairies  form  the  last  and  smallest 
divisioa  They  generally  occur  on  the  maipns  of  the 
great  water  courses,  although  they  are  often  found,  vnih 
all  their  distinctive  features,  &r  fix>m  the  point,  where  wa- 
ters now  run.    They  are  generally  basins,  as  regards  the 
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idjacent  regiOTis,  ancl  their  outfin^  are  marked  by  regular 
beftcheSw     They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  black,  deep, 
and  very  friable  soil,  and  of  exhaustless  fertility.    In  the 
proper  latkddes,  they  are  the  best  soils  for  wheat  and 
naize;  but  are  ordinarily  too  tender  and  loamy  for  the 
inflfirated  grasses.    TTiey  rear  their  own  natire  grasses, 
aS  astonidiing  height  and  luxuriance.    An  exact  account 
of  die  size  and  rankness  of  the  weeds,  flowerii^  plants  and 
^grass  on  the  richer  alluvial  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, would  seem  to  Aose,  who  have  not  seen  them,  an 
idle  exaggeration.    StiO  more,  than  the  roUing  prairies, 
ifaey  impress  the  eye,  as  a  dead  level ;  but  they  s6D  have 
their  slight  inclinations  towards  their  benches,  where  theif 
"waters  are  arrested,  and  earned  off    But,  from  their  im- 
mense amount  of  v^tation,  and  from  the  levelness  of 
their  5urface,wher€ver  they  are  considerably  extensive,  they 
Inive  stoaU  ponds,  plashes  and  bayous,  which  fill  from  the 
rivers,  and  from  rains,  and  aYe  otdy  carried  off,  during  the 
int^ise  heats  of  summer,  by  evaporatioa    These  ponds, 
in  die  alluvial  prairies,  that  are  connected  with  the  rivers, 
wb^  they  overflow  by  bayous,  are  filled,  in  the  season  of 
high  waters,  with  fish  of  the  various  kinds.    As  the  waters 
sabude,  and  their  connecting  courses  with  the  river  be- 
come dry,  the  fish  are  taken  by  cart  loads  among  the  tall 
grass,  where  the  water  is  three  or  four  feet  deep.    When 
the  waters  evaporate,  during  the  heats  of  summer,  the  fish 
die;  and  although  thousands  of  buzzards  prey  upon  them, 
they  become  a  source  of  pollution  to  the  atmosphere. — 
Hence  these  prairies,  beautifid  as  they  seem  to  the  eye, 
and  extraordinary  as  is  tfieir  fertility,  are  very  unfiivora- 
Ue  positicms,  in  point  of  salubrity.    Flocks  of  deer  are 
seen  scouring  across  these  rich  plains,  or  feeding  peacea- 
bly with  the  domestic  cattle.    In  the  i^ring  and  autumn, 
fflntunerable  flocks  of  water  fowls  are  seen  wheehng  their 
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.fligfot  about  the  lakes  and  ponds  oi  these  prairies.  They 
find  copious  pasture  in  the  oily  seeds  of  the  fisMa  and 
grasses,  that  have  seeded  during  the  summer. 

During  the  months  of  vegetation,  no  adequate  idea  could 
be  conveyed  by  description  of  (he  number,  foims,  varieties, 
scents  and  hues  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  various 
flowers  of  the  richer  prairiea  In  the  barrens  are  four  or 
five  varieties  of  ^ladies  sUppers,'  of  different  and  the  most 
splendid  colors.  The  violets,  and  the  humbler  and  mot!9 
modest  kinds  of  gard^i  flowers,  are  not  capable  of  com- 
petuig  with  the  rank  growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  that  choke 
them  on  the  surface.  Some  of  the  taller  and  hardier  kinds 
^f  the  lilliaceons  plants  stn^le  for  display,  and  rear  ihem^ 
selves  high  enough  to  be  seen.  Most  of  the  prairie  flowers 
have  tall  and  arrowy  stems,and  spiked  or  tassdlated  heads, 
and  the  flowers  have  great  size,  gaudiness  and  splendor^ 
without  much  fi'agrance  or  deUcacy.  The  mo^  striking 
of  these  flowers  we  shall  attempt  to  class  and  describe,  in 
another  place ;  only  r^narking  here,  that  during  the  sum* 
mer^  the  prairies  present  distinct  successions  of  dominant 
hues,  as  the  season  advance&  The  prevalent  color  of  the 
prairie  flowers  in  spring  is  bhieish  purple ;  in  midsmnmer 
red,  with  a  ccmsiderable  pn^rtion  of  yellow.  In  autumn 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  many  of  them  of  the  hdianthui 
form,  and  the  prairie  receives  fixun  them  such  a  splendid 
coloring  of  yellow,  as  almost  to  present  to  the  imaginaticm 
an  immense  surfoce  of  gilding. 

M iNERAUL  There  are  difiiised  in  the  diflferent  positions 
of  this  valley  the  common  proportion  of  minerals,  oxides, 
neumd  salts,  fossils,  and  the  different  kinds  of  earths.  Salt 
springs,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  remaik^ 
are  found  in  a  thousand  {daces^  in  all  proportions  of  saline 
iiiy)regnation,  from  wal^^  that  is  merely  bradqsh,  to  that, 
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which  is  much  salter  Aan  sea  water.    It  is  obvious  to 
remark,  the  wise  and  benevolent  provision  of  Providence 
for  the  population  of  the  country,  in  thus  providing,  at  such 
distances  finom  die  sea,  an  article  so  essential  and  indispen- 
sable to  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  civilized  maa 
Hence  it  results,  ifaat  there  is  no  point  in  this  valley,  &r 
removed  fixnn  the  means  of  an  easy  and  cheap  supply  of 
diis  necessary  article.    The  catde  ^ave  discovered  this 
impregnation  in  innumerable  licka    It  is  found  in  form 
like  a  hoar  frost,  in  ^  Salt  prairie,'  between  the  Osage  and 
the  Arkansas.    The  Aii^ansas  and  Red  river  are  at  times 
peroeplibiy  brackish,  from  the  quantity  of  sah  in  solution 
in  the  water.    Nitre  is  found  almost  pure,  and  is  lixiviated 
from  the  earths  in  die  lime  stmie  caves^  that  abound  in 
various  places.    Bfuriate  of  magnesia,  or  E4)6om  salts,  is 
found  in  caves  in  Indiana.    Sulphates  c^iron  and  alumine 
are  found  in  greater  proportions,  than  in  most  countries ; 
and  eoperas  and  alum  might  be  among  tfie  manufoctures 
of  this  region.    Carbonate  of  lime  abounds,  as  we  have 
seen,  every  where.    Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  found 
in  various  places.  We  have  seen  most  beautifol  specimens, 
striated  v^nith  needles  in  stars,  and  when  pulverized  and 
pTepared,of  a  snowy  whiteness, — said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Kansas  of  the  Missouri.    Quarries  of  gypsum 
are  affirmed  to  exist  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
m  Tennessee,  and  in  various  other  places.    That  call  for 
die  use  of  this  material,  which  would  alone  lead  to  ade- 
quate search  for  it^  has  not  yet  been  heard.    It  has  not 
been  required,  or  used  in  building,  or  the  arts;  and  such 
is  the  universal  fertility  of  tfce  soil,  that  it  will  be  long,  be- 
fore  it  will  be  sought  after,  as  a  manure.    But  that  time 
wiD  come,  and  then,  in  this  region  of  secondary  formation, 
Aere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  sufficiency  of  this  article  will 
be  discovered  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
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On  the  waters  of  the  Hide  Sioux  of  thi^  Missouri,  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  St  Peters  of  the  upper  Mississippi^  m 
found  a  beautifu]  species  of  indurated  clay^ — ccmstituting  a 
stone  of  the  most  singular  appearance,  commonly  called 
^  pipe  stone,^  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  savages  m  all 
these  regions,  quite  to  the  Western  sea^  make  theix.  pipe^^ 
and  sometimes  other  ornaments,  of  it  It  is  said  to  be  cut 
irom  the  quarry,  almost  with  the  ease  of  wood.  It  h^eps 
in  the  air,  and  receives  an  exquisite  poUsh  of  impalpable 
smoothnei^  It  is  nearly  of  the  color  of  blood ;  and  is  a 
beautiful  article  for  monumental  slabs,  vases,  and  require- 
ments of  that  sort  If  it  be  as  abundant^  and  as  easily 
procured,  as  has  been  said,  it  will  one  day  become  an  ar^ 
tide  of  extensive  use  through  die  coun^*  For,  although 
marble  abounds,  this  is  a  more  beaudfiil  material,  dian  any 
marble,  that  we  have  seen*  It  has  been  generally  asserted, 
that  an  imaginary  line  of  truce  extends  round  the  pl^u^ea, 
where  this  stone  is  found,  within  which  the  most  hostile 
tribes  pursue  their  business  of  cutting  out  stones  for  pppes 
in  peace. 

We  have  seen  irequent  specimens  of  ores,  said  to  be 
ores  of  cinnabar.  There  are,  unquestionably,  abundant 
ores  of  c6pper  and  zinc.  Copper,  it  is  known,  is  not  found 
^  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  lake  Superior,  as  it  was 
anticipated  it  would  be.  We  have  seen  a  vast  number  of 
specimens  <^  copper  ore,  found  in  different  points  in  this 
valley.  Specimens  of  pure  and  malleable  copper  have 
been  shown  to  us;  one  of  wiiich,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  Illinois,  thirty  miles  east  of  St  Louis,  weighed  three 
pounds.  There  is  a  river  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  forty 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  called  by  the 
French,  *Cui\Te,'  or  Copper  river,  from  the  supposed 
mines  of  copper  on  its  banks.  Ores  of  copper  have  been 
found  at  different  pomts  on  the  Illinois.    Iron  ore  is  abun- 
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and  manganese  are  occasionally  seen ;  but  the  progress  of 

the  arts,  and  the  drciunstances  of  (he  country,  not  having 

oMled  for  ibme  ftrticie«5,  Kttfe  qote  ha§  \mn  taken  of  the 

diapQy^ri^&     lltm^rs  mA  uwejlers  have  asserted,  that 

gpJA  4»8(  IP  hroiigfet  down  to  the  Mis^un  by  its  upper 

ymm^  wd  has  Imm  pe^  on  ij^  sand  bars  ^t  Um  water. 

Whether  it  be  so,  or  wtieth(er  the  sbiniag  particles,  whiok 

d)«y  nndoubt^y  saw,  irere  only  of  mica  or  talc,  is  iiot 

known.  Chi  the  ranges  pflh^Rqpkympt^taans,contutt^ 

into  MeaqcO)  it  w  well  kmym^  the  pfecioiis  met^  ahound. 

A  great  many  um^m  pf  9ilv^r  are  wimf^t  on  the  we^umk 

spurs  of  the  Mowdi^ie  mpuntains,  near  Santa  Fa    It  is 

Mtoial  tp  infer,  t)t»f  th^  Bano^  ranges,  when  thonMighly 

esffored  on  the  eastern  side»  in  tjm  vktnity  of  the  soiil-ees 

of  the  YeUov^skme,  Pbtle,  Airkansas  and  Red  rivers,  wi}l 

be  akv^  found  to  have  their  mines  of  sil¥er  and  gold.    It  is 

at  preaeni  asserted,  t^  a  silver  mine  has  been  recendy 

dve^veKd  hi  Indiana. 

The  wly  mines,  tfiat  are  yet  irooughf  in  dus  e<)an^,  to 
any  extmt,  are  thoee  of  iron  ami  lead  TSear  Pittsburg, 
aad  en  the  JVfmiongahela,  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
apd  Miseowii  there  are  mann&ctories  c^iron  ircHu  native 
ones,  which  we  shall  notice,  when  we  speak  of  those  statea 

Liead  ore  is  fointd  m  diftreut  po»^  of  diis  valley  widi 
more  ease,  ai^  in  greyer  abimdance,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  worid.  The  pairticular  sections  of  coun- 
ty, where  these  ores  are  d^  in  greatest  abundance,  are 
m  the  comity  of  Wasinngton  in  Missouri,  from  twentjr  to 
fftjr  mdes  wesrt  of  the  Miasisaif^i,  <m  the  waters  of  Big 
CrodE,  a  riv^  of  the  Marame^;  and  nmx  Rock  river,  at 
Opbaqne^  mines,  in  the  state  of  Illinois;  and  at  Fever 
^»,  apon  tbe  upper  MississtpfH.    We  shaU  naturally 
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epeak  of  ihese  mines,  when  we  treat  <rf'llie  states,  in  wUdi 
they  are  found 

Climate.  In  a  country  of  such  immense  extmt,  the 
dimate  must  necessarily  be  varioua  We  must,  of  course, 
be  brirfupon  so  copious  a  head.  Between  die  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  ifaere 
is  every  variety  of  temperature,  from  that  of  die  Arctic 
regions  to  tfam,  where  flourish  the  olive  and  the  sugar 
cana  We  may,  perhaps,  obtain  cmicepticms  of  some  ex- 
actness, by  inspecting  our  thermmnetrical  tables  of  Ae 
temperature  at  dUfer^it  points  of  the  valley.  We  have 
resided  throu^  die  season  in  the  northern,  middk  and 
soudiem  re^ons  of  it  We  are  confident,  as  a  general 
&ct,  that  the  climate  more  e](acdy  and  uniformly  corres* 
ponds  to  the  latitude,  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
amount  of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  mean  tempirarature  through 
the  year,  is  greater  or  less,  at  any  [dace,  accordii^  as  its 
position  is  more  or  less  to  the  south.  Jn  ascending  the 
Mississippi  from  New  (Means  to  St  Louis,  or  Cincinnati, 
m  the  Bpmtf^j  we  take  a  direction  gen^ralty  north.  Ctoe 
of  the  swifler  steam  boats  will  consid^tibly  out-travel  the 
progress  of  spring ;  and  fitmi  the  region,  where  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  and  vegetation  generally  have  unfolded  into 
all  their  verdure,  we  find  the  foliage  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  gradually  dimini^ing,  as  we  ascend ;  and  n&er 
we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Cttiio,  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  the 
buds  on  the  trees  but  just  beginning  to  swell  In  descend- 
ing the  same  river  in  die  autumn,  vire  observe  this  influence 
of  die  climate  reversed  in  a  most  impressive  mannen  At 
Pittsburg  the  trees  are  stripped  of  dieir  leaves  by  fit)st 
At  Gincimmti  nature  is  laying  on  the  last  mellow  colors  of 
autumn,  and  the  leaves  are  banning  to  ftll  At  Natchec 
die  (orests  are  still  in  die  verdure  of  summti^.    We  have 
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Mtod  diifl  beastiftdfy  graduated  and  inverted  scale  ^  the 
aeasons,  more  than  <»ioe,  in  ascending  and  desorading 
dteseriT^^. 

It  iB  very  obnctaa,  why  climate  in  this  valley  diould  so 
aeenmdycorreqfKMid  to  latitude.  It  is  an  imm^ise  basin, 
spread]]^  from  north  to  south.  There  are  no  ranges  of 
BMNinlaing,  q>read  across  die  vall^  in  an  eastern  and 
wesiam  direction,  to  diange  die  current  or  temperature  of 
the  winds,  or  to  give  a  material  diffisrmce  <^  temperature 
lo  places,  situated  in  the  same  latitude.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  traferaiiig  the  country  from  south  to  nordi,  we  discover 
the  diminotion  <^  temperature,  as  marked  by  that  srasible 
and  unerring  thmmometer,  die  vegetable  creation,  very 
aecurately  indieatiBg  the  latitude  of  the  jdaoa 

Mr.  Jefierwm  has  su|^>osed,  that  in  diis  valley  the  t^n- 
peratture  is  higbw,  than  in  the  same  paraDds  in  the  Adan^ 
tacooutry*  Dr.  Ih^e  and  others  have  successfully  corn- 
batted  this  idea.  Mr.Jedfers(masserts,thattfae  reed  cane, 
ftflfegm  matrogpermoj  and  paroquets,  are  seen  fiurdier 
iKfflh  on  die  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  than  on  the  Atfamtic 
shoie.  If  it  be  so,  die  infer^Mse,  drawn  from  thme  fiicts, 
migbt  easily  be  shown  to  be  emmeous,  by  showing,  that 
their  locah^  along  these  streams  is  fixed  by  otfa^  circum- 
stances,  than  temperature.  On  the  Tennessee,  die  cane, 
Sndiag  a  coug^al  soil,  and  ciicumstanees,  on  die  banks 
of  adver  running  from  south  to  niHih,  will  spread  its  seeds 
akiBg  those  baidui  to  apcmit  m<Mrenordiem,thanits  native 
roddenoa  T%e  inun^uie  numbers  of  paroquets,  duu  are 
seen  on  the  low^  courses  of  the  A^sdssippi,  will  naturally 
jNish  their  colcHdes  &r  to  the  nordi  <m  that  river,  where 
Ibqr  stfil  find  all  circumi^ances,  but  temperature,  the  same ; 
vdwe  there  are  old,  large  and  hollow  sycamore  trees,  the 
fitvoiite  hannts  of  diis  brilliant  bird,  fiunishiiig  it  at  once 
fcod> nl|Biici  and  aJMHOPe. 
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Itiese  rc^ons,  sheltered  fitHn  the  damp  find  coM  nordi 
eastern  gales  of  the  Adantic  shores  m  die  springs  will  pro*- 
bably  have  that  season  milder  and  more  forwwd,  dnui  in 
die  contspoiiding  latitudes  of  the  Adande.  But  in  such  a 
Tust  basin,  indining  from  north  to  souths  and  permeated  in 
its  whole  extent  by  such  a  river,  as  the  Missi^ippi,  an  at* 
mospbere  of  d)e  odd  ah*  of  the  elevated  regions  of  the  tttUe 
lands  at  its  sotirces  will  naturally  be  set  in  motion  at  dmes 
by  atmospheHc  changes,  and  be  propell^  towards  die 
soodi.  The  colder  m  will  often  rush  dovwi  to  supfriy  tbfe 
vacuum,  made  by  die  rare^tion  of  soudierfi  tempenctura 
Hence  north  and  soudi  winds, — ^in  oth^r  words,  winds  u]^ 
and  down  this  valley,  frequendy  alternate,  and,  together 
with  their  collateral  vdnds,  die  northeoft  and  southwest, 
are  die  prevmling  brwaes  fek  in  die  valley.  Soodiem 
end  southwestern  galen  predotmnaie  in  the  summer,  and 
northern  and  western  in  winter.  Hehc6  the  winter  is 
nmch  more  changeable^  than  diat  of  the  Atlantic  x^ountry, 
firteqnendy  softaiing,  even  in  its  northern  parts,  from  wea«- 
Aer^  in  which  the  merc^ny  stands  below  zero,  to  weather 
of  Aicb  mildness,  as  to  invite  the  people  to  sit  at  the  open 
windows  in  JaoAiary  and  February. 

In  die  medial  r^pons  of  diis  cotmtry  the  winter  C(»n- 
lances  about  Christmaa,  The  severest  weadier  is  ordi^^ 
mjorily  between  dtat  dme  and  die  second  week  in  Febnmry. 
The  common  snows  are  from  two  to  eight  inches  deep, 
airi  thi^  seldmn  he  many  days.  We  have,  however,  seen 
the  snow  at  New  Madrid,  near  9&*  nonh,  Ue  more  than  a 
fi>rttught  North  of  tbis  meim  region,  as  at  Prairie  du 
Ghiim,  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Council  Blofl&, 
on  the  Missotxrr,  that  Is  to  ^y,  not  ftl*  from  die  cKmale  of 
New  York  and  Albany,  die  snow  does  not  fidl  as  deep,  as 
at  diose  fdaces,  or  lie  so  1<^.    The  cold  is  somedmes^as 
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fieterev  but  oft^kier  intermite,  and  is  foDowed  by  mild,  and 

even  warm  daya 

We  may  class  fbor  distinct  climates,  between  the  sources 
and  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  The  first,  commencing 
at  its  sources,  and  terminating  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  corres^ 
ponds  prettjr  accurately  to  the  climate  between  Montreal 
and  Boston;  with  this  difference,  that  the  amount  of  snow 
filling  in  the  former  is  much  less,  than  in  the  latter  regioa 
The  mean  temperature  of  a  year  would  be  something 
hitler  on  the  Mississippi.  The  vegetables  raised,  the  time 
ef  planlii^,  and  the  modes  (^cultivating  them,  would,  pr<^ 
faably,  be  nearly  the  same.  Vegetation  will  have  nearly 
die  same  prepress  and  periodical  changes.  The  growing 
<^  gourd  deed  com,  Mituch  demands  an  increase  of  tempe- 
rature to  bring  it  to  maturity,  is  not  planted  in  this  regioa 
Hie  Irish  potatoe  is  raised  in  this  climate  in  the  utmost 
p^ecti<».  Wheat  and  cultivated  grasses  succeed  well 
The  wpfke  and  the  pear  tree  require  fostering,  and  southern 
eiposore,  to  bring  Grmt  in  perfection.  The  peach  tree  has 
stiD  more  the  habits  and  the  fitigile  deUcacy  of  a  southern 
stranger,  and  requires  a  sheltered  decUvity,  with  a  southern 
€9qposure,  to  succeed  at  alL  Five  months  in  the  year  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  dominion  of  winter.  For  that 
length  of  time  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  the  severe  wea- 
iher,  and  the  still  waters  remain  fi-ozea 

The  next  climate  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  in  their  whole  ext^it,  or  the  country  between 
41"*  and  37^  Cattle,  though  much  benefitted  by  sheltering, 
and  ofien  needing  it,  seldom  receive  it  It  is  not  so  fiivora- 
Ue  for  cultivated  passes,  as  the'preceding  regioa  Gourd 
seed  oMii  is  the  only  kind  e:!(tensively  planted.  The  win- 
t^  commences  widi  January,  and  ends  with  the  second 
week  in  February.  The  ice,  in  the  still  waters,  after  that 
time  diawa.    Wheai,  the  inhabitant  rf  a  variety  of  ^li- 
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mate^yis  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.  The  persimon  and 
the  pawpaw  are  found  in  its  whole  extent  It  is  the  favored 
region  of  the  apple,  the  pear  and  peach  tree.  Snows  nei- 
-ther  &I1  deep,  nor  lie  long.  The  Irish  potatoe  succeeds  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  as  well,  as  in  the  former  cKmate; 
and  this  disadvantage  is  suppUed  bj  the  sweet  potatoe, 
which,  though  not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a  little  care 
in  the  cultivation,  flourishes.  The  grandeur  of  vegetation^ 
tind  the  temperature  of  March  and  April,  indicate  an  ap- 
proach towards  a  southern  climate. 

The  next  climate  extends  from  3T  to  3V.  Below  35% 
in  the  rich  alluvial  soils,  the  apple  tree  begins  to  fail  in 
bringing  its  fruit  to  perfectioa  We  have  never  tasted  ap- 
.ples  worth  eating,  raised  much  bctow  New  Madrid.  Cot- 
ton^ between  this  point  and  33%  is  raised,  in  fiivorable  po- 
sitions, for  home  consumption ;  but  is  seldom  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  a  crop.  Below  33**  commences  the  pro- 
per climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the  staple  article  of  cultiva- 
tion. Festoons  of  long  moss  hang  from  the  trees,  and 
darken  the  forests.  The  palmetto  gives  to  the  low  alluvial 
grounds  a  grand  and  striking  verdure.  The  muscadine 
grape,  strongly  designating  climate,  is  first  found  here. — 
laurel  trees  become  conunon  in  the  forest,  retaining  their 
foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the  winter.  Wheat  is 
no  longer  seen,  as  an  article  of  cultivatioa  The  fig  ti4e 
brings  its  fruit  to  foil  maturity. 

Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  die  region  of  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  sweet  orange  tree.  It  would  be,  if  it  were 
cultivated,  the  region  of  the  olive.  Snow  is  no  longer  seen 
to  foil,  except  a  few  flakes  m  the  coldest  storma  The 
streams  are  never  frozea  Winter  is  only  marked  by  m'ghts 
■of  white  frosts,  and  days  of  northwest  vdnds,  which  seldom 
last  longer  than  three  days  in  succession,  and  are  followed 
by  south  winds  and^num  daya    The  trees  are  generally 
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in  leaf  by  the  middle  of  Febraaiy,  and  always  by  the  first 
of  March.     Bats  are  hovmng  in  the  air  during  the  night 
Fireflies  are  seen  by  the  middle  of  February.    Early  in 
march  the  forests  are  in  blossom.    The  ddightfiil  white 
flowers  of  the  conms  flarida,  and  the  brilliant  red  tufts 
of  the  Redbud,  or  cereis  cmwdensis^  are  unfolded.    The 
margins  of  the  credit  and  streams  are  perfluned  with  the 
meadow  pink,  or  honeysuckle,  yeUow  jessamine,  and  other 
frag^am  flowers.    During  ahnost  every  night  a  thunder 
storm  occurs.    Cotton  and  com  are  pkmted  firom  March 
to  JoJy«    In  these  regions  the  sunmi^rs  are  uniformly  hot^ 
although  there  are  daj-s,  when  the  mercury  rises  as  high 
in  New  England,  as  in  Louisiana.    The  heat,  however,  is 
more  uniform  and  sustained,  cqmnwaices  much  eariier, 
and  continues  much  later.    From  February  to  September 
thunder  storms  are  common,  often  accompanied  with  se- 
vere diunder,  and  scmiettmes  with  gales,  or  tornados,  in 
which  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  prostrated  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  tract  of  country,  which  is  covered  with  the 
Men  trees,  is  called  a '  hurricane.^    The  deprc^ng  mflu- 
eace  of  the  summer  heat  results  from  its  long  continuance, 
and  equable  and  unremitting  t^M>r,  rather  than  fi-om  the 
intcnaty  of  its  ardor  at  any  given  time.    It  must,  however, 
be  adnoitted,  that  at  all  times  the  unclouded  radiance  of 
the  vertical  sun  of  this  climate  is  extremely  oj^ressive.-— 
Such  are  the  summers  and  autumns  of  the  southern  divi- 
sions of  this  valley. 

The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  countiy,  are 
variable,  passing  nqpidly  firom  warm  to  coW^  and  the  re- 
.  verae.  Near  the  Mississif^,  and  where  there  is  little  to 
vary  the  general  direction  of  the  winds,  they  Ordinarily 
Mow  threeor  four  days  finmn  the  north.  In  the  northern 
and  middle  regions,  the  consequenoe  is  cokl  w  ealher,  fitist, 
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more  or  less  severe,  and  peiiiapiS'  storm,  widi  snow  and 
sleet  During  these  days  the  rivans  are  covered  with  ica 
The  opposite  breeze  alternates.  There  is  immediately  a  - 
bland  and  relaxing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere.  It  becomes 
warm ;  and  the  red-birds  sing  in  these  days,  in  Janiitary 
and  February,  as  &r  north,  as  Prairie  du  Chien«  These' 
abrupt  and  firequent  transiticnis  can  hardly  &il  to  have  an 
unfavorable  influence  upon  health.  From  40^  to  36**  the 
rivers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  longer  or  sh<Hter  pe» 
riod,  through  the  winter*  At  St  Louis  on  the  Mississi^i^ 
and  at  Cincimiati  on  ihe  Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels^ 
between  38°  and  39°,  the  two  rivers  are  sometimes  capable 
of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for  eight  weeks  together. 

Although  the  summers  over  all  this  valley  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  hot,  yet  the  exemption  of  the  country  from 
mountains  and  impedin^ents  to  the  free  course  of  the 
winds,  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  country  has  a  sur&ce  bare  oi  forests,  and,  probably. 
Other  unexplained  atmospheric  agents,  concur  to  cneate, 
during  the  sultry  months,  aboost  a  constant  breeze*  It 
thrice  happens,  that  the  air  <m  these  wide  prairies  is  ren- 
dered fi'esh^  and  the  heats  are  tempered,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  is  felt  on  the  ocean. 

There  is  a  circumstance^  pertaining  to  vegetation  in  the 
middle  and  southern  regions  of  this  country,  that  we  have 
not  seen  noticed  by  other  writers,  but  which  we  have  dRen 
remarked  with  surprise ;  and  it  is,  that  the  same  d^ree  of 
heat  in  the  spring  does  not  advance  vegetation  as  ra^ndly^ 
as  at  the  north.  We  have  seen  a  brilliant  smi,  and  felttbe 
lassitude  of  (he  warm  spring  days  ccmtinued  in  successioni 
and  yet  have  remarked  the  buds  to  r^nain  almost  stationa- 
ry, and  the  developement  of  vegetation  almost  impercepti- 
"ble.    The  same  amount  i>f  heat  at  Quebec  would  have» 
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DnEASEs.     A  sadsfiictoryacooont  of  the  diseases  of  this 
falley  would  occupy  more  space,  dian  we  have  to  bestoyr 
upon  die  suligect,  and  could  only  be  expected  in  treatises, 
[m>fe8sedly  dlevoted  to  medicine.    Gmieral  rmaarks  upon 
the  sahject  can  only  be  expected  here.    In  such  a  variety 
of  clnnales  and  exposures — in  a  country  alternately  co- 
vered in  one  point  with  the  thickest  forests,  and  in  another 
vpreadwg  oat  into  grassy  plains — ^in  one  section  having  a 
veiy  dfy,  fuid  in  anothw  a  very  humid  atmosphere — and  . 
having  every  shade  of  traiperature,  from  that  c^  the  Arctic 
regions,  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  there  must  necessvily 
be  generated  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  disease,  that 
s|»ing  simply  from  climate.    Emigrants  fitxn  the  Atlantic 
country  will  always  find  it  unsafe,  t»  select  their  residence 
near  stagnant  waters  and  creeping  bayous,  on  the  rich  and 
hesv^frtimbefed  alluviona    Yet  diese,  fitxn  their  fertility, 
and  the  ease  widi  which  they  are  brought  into  cultivation, 
ire  die  points  most  frequendy  selected.    The  rich  plains 
cf  the  Scioto  were  the  graves  of  the  first  setders.    They 
luLve  long  since  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  have 
lost  dim^diaraoter  for  insalubrity.  A  thousand  places  in  the 
West,  whidi  were  selected  as  residences  by  the  first  immi- 
grants, on  account  of  theijr  fertili^,  and  which  were  at  first 
regarded  as  haunts  of  disease  and  mortaUty,  have  now^a 
cbaraeter  Iot  salubri^. 

On  the  lower  couqies  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the 
Tennessee,  the  Mississippi,  and  its  southern  tributaries, — in 
short,  wherever  die  bosoms  are  wide,  the  fer^ts  deep,  the 
I  leveU  and  sloping  back  firom  the  riv^,  the  vegeta- 

'  *  For  table  of  oliaate^  aee  Appeadix,  taUe  No.  f . 
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iion  raiyc-^wherever  the  rii^eiB  overflkifyr,  and  le«fe  etag* 
nant  waters,  that  are  only  carried  off  by  evaporation — 
wherever  there  are  in  the  bottoms,  ponds,  and  lagoons,  to 
catch  and  retain  the  rains  and  the  ov^ow,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  general  maxim,  that  sudb  positions  will  be 
mihealthy ;  and  more,  or  less  so,  as  more  or  less  of  these 
circumstances  concur.  Wherever  these  causes  of  disease 
exist,  there  is  no  part  of  this  vidley,  which  has  not  a  sum- 
mer of  suffident  heat  and  duration,  to  quicken  these  causes 
into  fittal  action. 

The  very  rich  and  ext^isive  alluvial  prairies  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi,  and  of  the  Illinois,  which  are  covered 
with  a  prodigious  growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  g^fierally 
contain  majnshy  basins,  small  lakes  and  plashes,  where  the 
water  from  the  blu£  and  the  high  lands  is  cau^t  and 
retained  They  will  ordinarily  prove  unhealthy, — some 
think,  more  so,  than  the  timbered  country, — until  these 
reservoirs  of  stagnant  vmters  are  all  grained,  and  the 
surplus  v^etation  is  burned  o^  or  otherwise  removed 
by  the  progre^  of  vegetati<m.  These  places  strike 
the  eye  delightfully.  Their  openness,  and  exposure 
to  be  swept  by  the  winds,  seemed  to  preclude  them  from 
the  diance  of  siddiness.  Their  extraordinary  fertihty, 
and  their  being  at  once  ready  for  the  plou^,  held  out  eJ- 
lurem^fits  to  immigrants.  But  th^re  seems  to  be  in  the 
great  plan  of  Providence  a  scale,  in  which  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  human  condition  are  balanced. — 
Where  the  lands  are  extremely  fertile,  it  seems  to  be  ap- 
pended to  diem,  as  a  drawback  to  that  advaitfage,  that 
they  are  generally  sickly. 

Emigrants  have  scarcely  ever  paused  long  enou^,  or 
taken  sufficient  elements  into  the  calculation,  in  selecting 
their  residence,  with  a  view  to  its  salubri^.  When  the 
choice  is  to  be  made,  they  are  often  encttnbered  with 
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Amilies,  and  generally  feel  stinled  both  for  time  and  mo- 
ney, and  are  in  a  hurry  to  commence  operations  for  the 
provision  of  their  fiimiliea  They  are  q>t  to  give  too  little 
weight  to  the  most  important  motive  of  all  which  ought  to 
determine  th^  election.  A  deep  bottom,  a  fertile  soil,  a 
position  on  the  margin  of  a  beatable  or  navigable  stream ; 
these  are  apt  to  be  the  determining  elements  of  their  choice. 
The  heavy  forest  is  levelled  A  thousand  trees  moulder, 
and  putrify  about  the  cabin.  The  stagnant  waters,  that, 
while  shidded  fitmi  the  action  of  the  sun  by  the  forest,  had 
remained  comparatively  innoxioiM,  exposed  now  to  the 
burtiii^  rays  of  the  sun,  and  rendered  more  deleterious  by 
being  filled  mfh  trunks  and  branches  of  decaying  trees, 
and  all  kinds  of  putrid  vegetation,  become  laboratories  €i 
miasma,  and  emit  on  every  side  the  seeds  of  disease.-*- 
When  we  know,  that  such  have  been  precisely  the  circum- 
stances, in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  immigrants  to  the 
western  countiy  have  fixed  tfaenfeebes  in  open  cabins,  that 
drink  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  night,  through  a 
hundred  crevices,  in  a  new  and  untried  chmate,  under  a 
higher  temperature,  under  the  influence  of  a  new  diet  and 
regimen,  and,  peiiiaps,  under  the  depressing  fetigue  of  se^ 
vete  labor  and  exposure ;  need  we  wonder,  that  the  coun- 
try has  acquired  a  general  diaracter  of  unhealthiness? 

There  can  be  no  doub^that  in  the  southern  and  middle 
regions  of  this  valley,  the  wide,  level  and  heavy  timbered 
alluvions  ai^  intrinsically  more  or  less  unhealthy.  It  can 
not  be  dii^uised,  that  in  these  situations,  the  new  resident 
is  subject  to  bilious  complaints,  to  remitting  fevers,  and 
more  than  all,  to  intermitting  fever,  or  fever  and  ague.-^ 
This  complaint  is  die  general  scourge  of  die  valley. 

It  is  an  undoubted  feet,  explained  in  different  ways,  and 
by  diflferent  theories,  l^  the  people,  that  ev^  in  the  most 
nnfiivonMe  positions,  on  the  lower  waters  <^the  <Hiio,  or 
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eyen  the  bayous  of  Arkansas,  or  Red  river,  the  immigrant 
is  not  so  much  eiqnised,  while  his  cabin  is  still  under  the 
shade  of  the  unbroken  forest  The  most  dangerous  pe- 
riod is,  after  the  trees  have  been  levelled  a  year  or  two, 
and  while  they  are  still  decaying  about  the  dwelling.  This 
well  known  fact  would  seem  to  give  plausibility  to  the  doc-* 
trine,  that  these  deep  and  grand  forests  feed  Uieir  foliage 
with  an  atmosphere,  that  is  adverse  to  the  life  of  man;  and 
that  when  the  forests  are  cleared  away,  the  miasma,  the 
noxious  air,  that  used  to  be  absorbed  and  devoured  by  the 
redundant  vegetation  and  foliage  of  the  forests,  and  incor- 
porated with  its  growth,  thus  detached  and  disengaged, 
inhaled  by  the  new  residents,  becomes  a  source  of  disease. 
Another  fitct,  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  retidence,  with 
a  view  to  its  salubrity,  has  been  abimdantly  and  unanswer- 
ably proved  by  experience.  It  is,  that  bluffi  on  the  margins 
of  wide  bottoms  and  alhivial  prairies  are  more  unhealthy 
situations,  than  those,  in  the  bottom  or  prairie,  which  they 
overlook.  This  &ct  has  been  amply  d^tncmstrated  on  the 
Cttiio  bottoms  and  blufl^,  on  the  margins  of  the  alluvial 
prairies  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  iand,  in  short,  wherever  a 
high  bluff  overlooks  a  wide  bottom.  The  inhabitants  on 
the  airy  and  beautifol  blufl^  that  bound  the  noble  prairies 
of  the  upper  JMQssissippi,  in  an  atmosphere,  appar^itly  so 
pure,  as  to  preclude  all  causes  of  disease,  are  for  more 
subject  to  fever  and  ague,  than  the  people  that  inhabit  be- 
low them  on  the  level  of  the  prairies.  The  same  has  been 
remarked  of  the  Chickasaw  bluflGs,  fort  Pid^ering,  or  Mem- 
phis, fort  Adams,  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  blufl^ 
generally,  along  the  great  water  courses.  Yet,  though  such 
is  the  uniform  teaching  of  experience,  s6  deceptive  is  the 
salubrious  aspect  of  these  airy  hills,  that  sweH  above  the 
dun  and  murky  air,  that  seems  to  lie,  like  a  mist,  over  the 
wide  bottraas  below  them,  that  most  people,  in  dboosing 
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(km  reodence,  will  be  guided  by  tfidr  senses^  in  opposi* 
iioii  tm  their  experienca  We  know  not^  whether  the  theo 
ry,  by  which  thk  &ct  is  explained,  is  a  sound  one,  or  not 
It  is  said,  that  the  miasoia,  or  noxious  air  from  putrid  ve» 
getaiioiH  s^wl  stagnant  water  in  the  swamps  and  bottoms, 
is  specifically  lifter*  than  atmoi^>benc  air ;  that,  of  course, 
it  rises  from  the  pliuns,and  horns  over  the  summits  of  the 
Uufi^  heare  finding  its  level  of  specific  gravity;  and  that, 
were  it  ooloied^it  would  be  se^i  overlaying  the  purer  strata 
ofairbe&eadiit 

The  slopes  of  the  All^ames,  the  interiiM*  of  Ohio  and 
Keomcky,  cf  Tainessee  and  Indiana,  where  the  forest  is 
cleared  away;,  and  the  land  has  been  for  a  sufficient  time 
aadercaltiviuioD,  where  it  is  suffic^tly  remote  fix>m  stag- 
nant waters — ^the  high  prairies  c£  Illin<Hs  and  Missouri — 
the  dry  ]Hne  woods  of  die  lower  and  southern  country — 
parts  <sf  die  plains  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas — consider 
rabfe  pordoos  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi — and,  gene- 
laUyv  the  open  country  towards  the  Rocky  mountains^  may 
be  conaidMed  as  healthy,  as  any  other  country.  As  a  ge- 
neral r^nark,  the  idbabitalits  of  this  valley  are  more  suh* 
ject  to  bihoos  complamts,  than  those  of  the  northern  and 
middle  Atlantic  states;  but,  probably,  not  as  much  so,  as 
thoae  on  die  sea  board  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states. — 
Bilioiis  syn^toms,  especially  in  the  southern  regions,  are 
apttobecoo^catedwithallfimnsofdiseasa  Intermitr 
li^g  fevers  are  common  through  all  the  country,  as  they 
were  even  in  New  En^and,  in  the  eariier  stages  of  its  set- 
dement,  and  y/Mie  it  was  still  covered  with  forests.  It  is 
sddom  a  severe  disease;  and  in  most  instances  readily 
yields  Id  the  univMsally  ^established  modes  of  treatment, 
bj  prewNis  evacnatiiNDs,  and  bark.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
conqilicaled  with  other  diseases,  and  assumes  a  strongly 
kfiiom  tjpe;  and  it  is  di^  a  formidable  disease.    It  is  a 
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wen  known  symptom  of  this  disorder,  that  it  News  at  regu* 
lar  intervals.  When  the  links  of  the  associated  chain  of 
disease  are  formed,  if  the  disorder  be  cured,  it  is  apt  to 
recur  again.  All  indisposition  is  apt  to  take  this  form; 
and  it  has  this  advantage  in  security  against  other  diseases, 
that  when  a  person  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  sub- 
ject to  ague,  whatever  form  of  disease  may  hi^pen  to  as- 
sail him,  it  ultimately  runs  into  the  form  of  ague.  But 
these  agues,  when  ofbn  repeated,  and  long  continued,  gra- 
dually sap  the  constitution,  and  break  down  the  powers  of 
life.  The  person  becomes  enfeebled  and  dropsical.  Ma^ 
jasmus,  or  what  is  called  *  cachexy,'  ensues.  A  very  com- 
mon result  is,  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  vulgarly  called 
^  an  ague  cake,'  This  order  d*  disease  is  most  perceptible 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley* 

In  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  bilious  fevers  are 
apt  to  prevail,  probably  to  a  greater  extent,  dian  in  the  At- 
lantic country.  But,  it  is  beUeved,  they  more  generally 
assume  the  remittent  or  intermittent  form ;  that  they  are 
not  so  frequently  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  that  they  more  readily  yield  to  medicine.  The  con- 
tinued bilious  fever  of  this  country,  as  in  other  countries,  is 
always  a  formidable  disease.  In  the  lower  and  southern 
country,  in  the  heats  of  summer  and  autumn,  when  it  pre- 
vails in  towns  and  compact  vilteges,  it  often  assumes  a  ma- 
lignant type.  Prevention  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  found  to 
be  better,  than  remedy ;  and  avoidance  of  exposure  to  night 
air,  to  rains,  and  the  direct  and  continued  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  woukl, 
no  doubt,  prevent  many  of  these  terrible  diseases.  Per- 
sons, especially,  who  are  passing  throu^  the  process  of 
acclimation,  ought  not  only  to  adopt  thk  plan,  but  occa- 
sionally to  take  cathartics,  followed  by  the  use  (^  bark.-* 
The  grand  remedies  of  the  western  country,  it  -is  well 
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known,  are  calomel  and  bark  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
(he  great  quantities  of  calomel,  that  are  administered, 
equally  by  quacks  and  regular  physicians,  in  adhererxe  to 
a  system,  that  has  grown  into  a  fashion,  and  which  levels 
afiskfflto  the  mechanic^  application  of  a  certain  nmnber 
of  grains  of  that  medicine,  will  eTentually  yield  to  a  more 
discrtminating  mode  of  practice  The  present  course  of 
procedure  is  too  often  ruinous  to  the  teedi,  and  even  when 
die  patient  is  cured,  must  tefid  to  sap  '^nd  break  down  the 
powers  of  lifa 

From  Ae  variable  character  of  the  winters,  and  from 
other  causes,  rheumatism  is  a  common  complaint.  Severe 
odds  and  pneumonic  aflfections  are  apt  to  prevail  in  the 
winter.  There  is  but  too  much  proprietj^,  in  calling  tlic 
two  first  months  of  autumn,  in  many  places  in  the  south, 
*  the  sickly  nmalbs.'  But,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  pro- 
Titence  of  bilious  affections,  and  the  fever  and  ague,  lung 
eoosumption  is  a  very  uncommon  disease,  not  often  wit- 
nessed  even  m  the  northern  regions  of  the  country.  Fifty 
pa-sons  &11  victims  to  diis  terrible  destroyer  in  the  Adantic 
esontry,  to  one,,  diat  dies  of  it  here.  , 

It  w  a  ^sery  trite^  but  true  and  important  remark,  that  in 
pfoportiod  as  tbe  country  becomes  opened,  cultivated  and 
peD|4ed,  m  proportimi  as  the  redundance  and  rankness  of 
natural  regecatfon  is  replaced  by  that  of  cultivation,  the 
eomry  becomes  more  healthy.  We  shall  naturally  re- 
mark again  on  the  peculiar  features  of  disease,  in  particu- 
hur  sections  of  die  country,  when  we  treat  of  those  sections. 
We  AaU  only  add  in  dids  place,  that  in  the  southern  re- 
gMMtt  of  llris  vaHey,  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  a  com- 
BOB  and  tK>able8ome  affection,  called  the  ^  bowel  com- 
plaint.' It  is  particularly  fatal  to  ehildrea  When  it  is 
prolonged  to  a  chronic  diarrhoea,  it  is  sometimes  fatal  to 
adalis.    It  is  a  very  difierent  complaint  from  diat  disorder. 
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which  sometimes  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  country,  vm  m 
sweeping  epidemic — the  dysentery.  The  hitter  is  an  im- 
commcm  disorder  in  this  region. 

Trees  and  Shrubs.  It  will  not  be  expected,  Aat  we 
ishall  dwell  on  this  subject,  in  relation  to  this  country,  as 
professed  naturaUsts,  We  propose  only  to  take  popular 
views  of  the  subject^  which,  after  all,  we  suspect,  are  best 
understood,  most  interesting,  and  most  usefiiL  We  refer 
those,  who  wish  to  take  more  detailed  and  seienlific  views 
of  this  subject,. to  the  ^writings  of  Bartram,Bradbury,Pursh, 
Michaux  and  NuttaL  The  following  is  believed  to  be  a 
tolerably  ample  and  exact  enumeration  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,^  that  are  common  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
divisions  of  them  according  to  climate  witt  occur  in  die 
account  of  the  regi(»fis,  where  they  are  found. 

In  forming  this  catalogue,  we  have  had  to  encounter 
the  common  difficulty  of  selecting  the  linnaean  names 
from  conflicting  authorities.  It  belongs  to  the  foppery  of 
the  easy  assumpticm  o£  science  in  botany,  as  in  geology, 
that  different  authors  either  create,  or  adopt  different  no- 
menclatures, as  suits  their  &ncy.  We  would  prder  that 
nomenclature,  by  which  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  be^i 
longest  known.  It  may  be,  that  there  are  trees  and  shrubs 
known  in  this  valley,  which  are  not  included  here.  But 
it  is  believed,  that  few,  if  any^  that  are  well  or  fiuni&ariy 
known,  are  omitted.* 

As  respects  the  divisions  of  these  trees,  diat  belong  to 
particular  climates,  we  may  remark,  that  most  (^the  wks 
and  hickories,  and  the  cotttm  wood,  are  comnHm  to  aU  lft« 
climates.  The  white,  or  Norwegian  pine,  is  <mly  found  ia 
the  north  and  northwestern  and  northeastern  regions.  Tbe 

*  For  table  of  trees,  plaatf,  kt^  see  Appendix,  stable  No.  II. 
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cyjMfMs  is  not  often  found  ncnth  d*  36^.    The  long  leaved  "- 

f^lch  piae,  and  tli^  laurel  magnolia,  are  not  often  seen 

rsorih  of  33*.    tke  live  oak  s^om  extends  north  c£3V. 

On  the  Alk^miy,  on  die  waters  of  the  upper  Misds* 

«ppi,  botween  Rock  riyer  and  the  foflB  of  St  Anthony, 

and  IB  some  places  on  the  Blinois,  the  Weymouth,  or  Nor- 

weffBXk  pine— the  while  pine  of  New  England — is  found 

m  all  its  beau^  and  perfecti<ML    It  no  where  has  a  larger 

and  taller  du^  or  a  more  beaotiful  verdure  of  foliage, 

%mn  on  ^  AHe^^Hoiy;  and  it  is  from  the  banks  of  this 

disteil  Aream,  and,  it  may  be,  from  its  waters  in  the  stale 

of  New  Yoik,  that  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  white 

pine  pbnk  ci  the  j^reatest  clearness  and  beauty.    On  the 

Gasconade,  the  Osage,  and  die  southern  rivers  of  the  Mis- 

soari,in  the  mine  coimtiry  in  Missouri, and  from  that  poiirt 

to  the  ufipet  waiters  of  White  river,  and  across  to  the  Ar« 

kmsas,  the  common  abort  leaved  pitch  [Hue  is  abundant 

It  18  tall,  stiai^it,  and  c^  a  fine  siate  for  the  saw  mill 

The  eypreBS  begins  to  be  seen  on  the  swampy  and  over- 
flowed  lands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  CMbio.  It  is,  alcxig 
with  die  swamp  gnm,  the  most  common  tree  in  the  deep 
swafl^  from  that  pcunt  to  the  gulf  of  Meadco.  It  is  ia 
every  reqpect  a  striking  and  singular  tree.  Under  its  deep 
dJMide  arise  a  hundred  curiously  shaped  knobs,  called 
'  gpreas  knees.'  They  are  regular,  ccme  shaped  protube- 
nmces,  of  diffiamt  bights  and  eircumferances,  not  unlike 
taQ  and  taper  circular  bde  hives.  We  have  often  remarked 
a.v^  small  cypress  i^rig,  that  had  started  6rom  the  apex 
of  one  of  these  c^oress  knees;  and  we  believe,  that  it  will 
tdtimalel^  be  found,  that  each  one  of  these  knees  is  die 
namal  aaalrix  o^  the  tree.  The  tree  itself  always  haf  a 
botlteflB,  whiqh  haa  die  enact  appearance  of  an  enlarged 
<7preas  knee.  .,, 
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These  noble  tree«  rear  dieb  stiaight  €oIum»  Snm  a 
largef  cone  shaped  bultreaB,  whose  eircumferenee  at  ifae 
ground  is,  p^haps,  thoee  times  that  of  the  regular  shaft  0^ 
ibe  tree.  This  cone  rises  fitmi  six  to  ten  |eet,  with  a  regu- 
lar and  sharp  taper,  and  fiiom  the  apex  of  the  cone  tonreiB 
die  perpendiMndar  cokumi,  wkh  Ktde  iaper^  after  it  has  left 
die  cone,  from  six^  to  eighty  feet  dear  9ha&.  Very  near 
its  top,  it  begins  to  dirow  out  maltimdes  of  horissoRiaJ 
branches,  which  interlaiee  widi  those  of  ihe  ad^ining  trees, 
and  wh^i  bare  of  leaves,  hate  an  air  of  desolatim  and 
death,  more  easily  felt,  than  described  In  tiie  season  ^ 
vegetation,  the  leaves  are  short,  fine^  and  of  a  verdure  so 
deep,  as  almost  to  seem  brown,  givmg  an  indescribable 
air  of  fiinereal  solemnity  to  this  singular  ireei  A  cypress 
forest,  when  viewed  fitMft  the  adjacent  hiile,  wnh  its  num- 
berless intertoced  arms,  covered  widr  this  dark  brown 
foliage,  ha9  die  aspect  of  a  dcatifolding  of  verdure  in  die 
air.  It  grows,  loo,  in  deep  and  siddy  swamps,  die  haunts 
<^  fever,  musquitos,  niioccasin  makes,  alligaiors,  aad  all 
loatfasMne  and  ferocious  animab,  that  ccmgr^ate  far  feoin 
the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make  common  cause  wiA 
TOiture  against  him.  The  cypress  loves  the  deepest^  most 
gloomy,  inaccessible  and  imuwkiled  swamps;  and  soodi 
of  33°,  is  generally  found  covered  with  the  sable  festocM 
of  long  moss,  hanging,  as  it  serais,  a  shroud  of  mourning 
wreaths  abooost  to  the  gmund  It  seemst  to  donrish  best, 
where  water  covers  its  roots  for  half  the  year.  When  it 
rises  from  eight  or  ten  feet  wat^  of  the  overflow  of  rivers, 
the  apex  of  its  buttress  is  jiKt  on  a  level  with  the  surfece 
of  the  water.  It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut  it 
The  negroes  surround  the  tree  in  peric^ues,  and  thus  get 
al  ^  trunk  above  die  huge  and  hard  buttt^s^  and  fell 
it  with  comparative  ease.  They  cut  of  the  straight  slmft, 
as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it  to  a  raft,  or  the  nearest 
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U^  groafids.  Unpromndng,  as  are  the  places  and  the 
cmmmsUamsm  of  its  growdi,  no  tree  of  ihe  country,  where 
it  IS  feoMl^  is  so  extendyely  usefiiL  It  is  free  from  knots, 
is  easily  wrou^it,  and  makes  exceliait  planks,  shingles, 
and  timb^  of  all  sorts.  It  is  very  durable,  and  incompara- 
bly the  most  Taluable  U^ee  in  'die  southern  country  of  this 
yuliBj.  It  is  a  fmtunate  eircumslance,  that  it  inhabits  the 
most  gloomy  and  inaccessible  regions,  whidi  will  not  come 
into  ouki'fation  fer  ages.  It  will  of  course  have  a  better 
dumce,  not  to  dmre  the  fate  of  the  most  useful  timber  on 
die  vahiaMe  ujriands.  The  improvident  axe  soon  renders 
limber  difficult  to  be  procured,  in  a  countiy  in  the  centre 
of  forests.  All  the  cypress  forests,  however,  that  are  easily 
aeeesrible,  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries, 
have  been  stripped  of  their  timber  by  die  Mississippi  lum- 
berars,  who  have  floated  to  New  Orleans  millicms  of  feet 
of  this  tinriber,  from  Hoe  lands  of  the  United  Btates,  and 
who  have  already  created  a  scamty  of  this  species  on  the 
maj^  of  the  Missnstppi.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
vast  swamps  of  the  Mississippi,  Ari^ansas,  Red  river,  and 
Florida,  inei^usttble  supplies  of  cypress  still  remaining. 

The  next  most  usefhl  trees  of  this  region  are  the  oaks, 
of  wiudi  there  are  atiumerated  in  this  valley  twelve  varie- 
ties; and  there  are,  probably,  more  than  that  number.  The 
mo^  important  of  diese  is  the  upland  white  oak  It  is  a 
kugw  and  handsomer  tree,  than  in  the  Atlantic  country; 
but » less  firm,  hard  and  duraUe.  The  same  may  be  said 
</ the  swamp  white  oak,  9ti6iTfi5  ii^rtMifM^  which  grows 
ofafMtKli^ousliei^t,  size  and  beauty.  There  is  the  black 
4iak,  with  large  and  small  leaves;  the  yellow  oak,  and  the 
pest  oak,  growing  on  cold,  level,  wet  and  clayey  lands.  It 
receives  ite  name  fiT>m  die  durability  of  posts  made  of  it 
in  Ae  ground.  I^  is  said  to  be  the  most  durable  timber 
^  the  eak  kmd  in  the  upper  country,  for  boat  and  ship 
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building.  The  avercop  oak  reoeives  its  vulgar  name  frooi 
the  size  of  the  cups  of  its  acorns.  The  Spanisfa,  willow, 
red  and  bladk  oaks,  have  nothing  particular  to  disiinguifih 
them.  The  black-jack  is  a  scrubby  and  small  kind  of  oak, 
growing  on  plashy,  and  cold,  level  landa 

South  of  31%  in  the  lower  country  along  the  coast  cf 
Florida,  extending  into  the  interior  firmn  sixty  to  a  hundred 
miles,  and  along  the  diore  of  Louisiana^  for  half  that  dqidi, 
is  the  region  of  the  live  oak»  yterctw  ^enycrt?ireit»>  Itis 
not  found  west  of  the  Sabine.  It  is  not  a  tall,  but  a  spread- 
ing tree,  with  long  lat^^  branches,  looking,  at  a  diMance^ 
like  an  immense  spread  umbrella.  It  is  a  tree,  extremdy 
hard,  compact,  and  difficult  to  cut;  and  when  green,  is  so 
heavy,  as  to  .sink  in  the  water.  It  is  almost  inconup- 
tible»  The  islands  on  die  shwe  of  the  gulf  fumidi  this 
te'ee  in  abundance.  It  is  so  dtffeult  to  cut  cbwn, 
to  bum,  or  otherwise  clear  from  the  sml,  that  in  these 
islands,  which  have  recently  began  to  be  in  request,  aa 
sugar  lands,  this  tree,  dsewhere  considered  so  valuable  for 
ship  timber^  i3  regarded  as  an  incumbrance.  It  is,  indeed, 
valuable  for  its  acorns,  affi>rding  the  finest  range  for  swine. 
The  value  of  ihis  timber  in  ship  building  is  wdl  knowa 
There  are  enumerated  in  diis  country  t^i  or  twelve 
varieties  of  the  hickory.  More  dian  half  o£  these  we  have 
not  seen  in  the  Atlantic  countiry.  One  of  these  vanetiesi 
juglans  amara^  vd  porcma^  pignut  hickory,  is  loaded 
with  a  nut,  whose  shell  is  softer,  than  an  acorn,  and  the 
meat  to  the  presoire  of  the  fingers  yields  a  cojmous  oil, 
of  use  in  the  finer  kinds  of  painting.  It  is  acrid,and  bitter 
to  the  tasta 

The  large  wabiut  is  a  fiiiit  of  die  i»ze  d*a  considerable 
apple,  and  is  common  in  the  middle  regions  <^  the  valley. 

The  peccan  is  found  for  up  the  MissisMf^  and  Illinois, 
and  thence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    It  i»  a  tree  of  beaulifiil 
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bna  and  appearance,  and  the  mosi  usefiil  of  the  whole 
clasB,  exeept  black  walnut,  for  bmldiDg  and  for  raila  ltd 
nut  is  lo»g,  cylindrical,  and  crfive  shaped,  with  a  shell  com- 
paratively soft.  The  meat  lies  in  two  oblong  lobes,  is 
easily  taken  out  satire,  and  excels  all  other  nuts  in  deli- 
cacy of  flavor.  Unfortunately  it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and 
is  seldam  found  in  the  Atlantic  country,  in  its  original  per- 
fectien. 

Black  locust,  acarfei  Iriaeanihas.  This  is  a  common 
and  beautiful  tree  in  the  richer  soils  of  the  valley.  It 
lumisbes  a  durable  and  useful  timber  for  rails,  and  other 
purposes,  and  is  beginning  to  be  much  used  in  the  con- 
struction (^  steam  IxNits,  and  has  been  found  both  stronger 
and  more  durable,  than  any  timber,  that  has  yet  been  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  yield  an  exqui- 
Me  perfimie. 

The  white  flowering  locust  differs  in  no  rtspect  from 
that  of  the  north. 

The  sugar  maple  is  very  abundant  in  the  northern  and 
middle  regions  of  this  valley.  The  process  of  obtaining 
sugar  from  the  sap  of  this  tree  is  sufliciently  well  known, 
and  need  not  be  here  described.  There  are  various  dis- 
tricts, where  an  ample  sufficiency  of  sugar  might  be  made 
for  die  supply  of  a  numerous  populatioa  In  diflferent  parts 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Dlinois  and  Missouri,  it  is 
made,  not  only  for  consumption,  but  for  sale.  The  tree  is 
of  itsd^  apart  from  its  uses,  a  most  beautiful  one.  It  is 
one  of  the  first,  that  puts  on  the  livery  of  spnng.  The 
season  of  making  it  is  generally  one  of  festivity  and  high 
holiday.  We  have  tasted  loaf  sugar  refined  from  it,  which 
could  in  no  way  be  disdnguisfaed  from  that,  made  from  the 
cane.  The  cheapness  erf  the  latter  kind,  the  abundance 
and  exceUence  of  its  growth  in  the  lower  country,  and  the 
dimmished  expense  of  tranq)ortii^  it  to  the  upper  states, 
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in  cc^nseqtii^ce  of  die  multiplicatkm  of  ^iesm  boats,  hag 
diminished  the  demand  for  what  is  caHed  *  country  sugar; 
and  the  manu&cture  of  it  has  decreased,  since  the  use  of 
^team  boats. 

The  black  walnut,  juglans  nigra,  is  a  splendid  tree, 
Bnd  often  grows  to  a  great  size.  Its  nuts  much  resemble 
thode  of  the  white  walnut,  or  ^at  is  called  ^butter  nuf 
in  the  northern  states.  It  is  much  used  in  the  middle  re^ 
jgions  of  the  country,  for  ornamental  fini^ing  of  houses, 
and  cabinet  furniture;  and  when  rubbed  withaweak  solu- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  can  be  distinguished  from  tnahogany 
only  by  an  experienced  eye. 

The  white  walnut  is  abundant    An  extract  of  the  baric 
^^f  this  tree  fiimishes  an  useftd  and  coiranon  cathartic 

The  sycamoHB  is  the  king  of  die  western  foresta  It 
flourishes  alike  in  -every  part  of  the  valley,  that  we  hate 
seea  It  is  the  largest  tree  of  our  woods,  and  rises  in  the 
most  graceful  forms,  with  vast,  spreading,  lateral  Inwc^hes, 
covered  with  bark  of  a  teilliant  white.  These  hundred, 
white  arms  of  the  sycamore,  interlacing  with  the  branches 
of  die  odier  forest  trees,  in  the  rich  alluvions,  where  it  de- 
lights to  grow,  adds  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  trf*  gran- 
deur and  beauty  to  the  forest  A  tree  of  this  kind,  near 
Marietta,  measured  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. — 
We  have  seen  one  on  the  Big  Miami,  which  we  thought 
stiU  larger.  Judge  Tucker,  of  Missouri,  cut  off  a  section 
of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  sycamore,  and  applied  a  roof  to  it, 
and  fitted  it  up  for  a  study.  It  was  perfecdy  ciroilar,  and 
when  fitted  up  widi  a  stove,  and  other  arrangements,  made 
an  ample  and  convenient  apartment  We  saw  this  gigantic 
section  of  a  tree,  conveyed  on  sleds  prepared  on  purpose^ 
and  drawn  by  a  sufficient  number  of  oxen  to  its  resting 
place.  It  is  very  common  to  see  this  beautifol  tree,  on  the 
imargin  of  rivers,  fit>m  tm  to  filleen  feet  in  circumference. 
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The  yellow  pofkr,  UO^em  Wdodmdran,  is  ako  a 
most  qpl^ttiid  tree,  and  next  in  coze  tp  the  sycamore.  It 
leofis  iQlo  the  air  a  dhafi  of  prodigious  height  and  size» — 
The  leaver  are  of  beautiiul  forma  It  is  a  very  useful  Um- 
ber for  (riaiik  and  rails,  and  all  the  purposes  of  building, 
and  splits  with  great  ease. 

Tt)M&  cotton  wood  is,  (nrobably,  more  abundant  <m  the 
bwer  coorsea  of  the  Cttiio,  on  the  whole  courseof  die  Mis- 
assippi,  Bfissouri,  St.  Francis,.  White  river,  Aritansas  and 
Red  river,  than  aiqr  other  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  popfiu* 
daas,  and  in  appliance  betwean  the  Bahn  of  Gilead  and 
the  liombardy  poplar.  It  is  a  noble  and  k^  forest  tree, 
and  sometiines  lies  with  the  sycamore  ilsdf  for  predomi- 
nance in  size  and  grand^u*.  It  is  of  singular  beauty,  when 
its  foliage  is  but  pardy  unfolded  in  the  spring.  We  have 
seen  these  tree6,especially  in  the  valley  of  Red  river,  twelve 
foet  in  diameter;  and  there  are  sin^e  trees,  that  will  make 
a  dioasand  raiK  When  they  are  cut  in  the  winter,  the 
moment  die  axe  penetiates  the  centre  of  the  tree,  there 
gushes  out  a  stream  of  water,  or  sap;  and  a  single  tree 
will  discharge  gaflonsi  On  the  sand  bars  and  islands  of 
die  rivers,  wherever  the  alluvial  earth  begms  to  deposite, 
dicare  springs  up  a  growdi  of  cotton  wood,  die  young  trees 
standing  so  thick,  as  to  rrader  it  difficult  for  a  bird  to  fly 
amoi^  4i6m,  and  having,  to  a  person  passing  at  a  litUe 
distance  on  the  river,  a  singular  appearance  of  regularity, 
as  thou^  jdi^  had  been  put  out  to  ornament  a  pleasure 
ground  The  popular  name,  ^cotton  wood,^  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance,  diat  soon  afler  its  foliage  is  un- 
folded, it  flowers,  and  when  die  flowers  fall,  it  scatters  on  die 
ground  a  downy  matter,  exacdy  re^mbling  short,  ginned 
ootfon  in  feeling  and  appearance. 

Calalpa.  Some  have  undertaken  to  say,diat  this  is  not 
a  tree  indi^aioua  to  die  couptry.    For  our  part,  we  have 
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no  question  on  the  soligect  We  have  seen^  on  die  waters' 
near  cape  Girardeau,  catalpas  much  older  than  the  fietde* 
ments  of  the  whites  in  this  valley.  We  ha:ve  seen  ihem^ 
below  the  chalk  banks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  a  very  lai^  size,  and  evidendy  of  natural  growth. 
It  is  a  tree,  beautiful  from  the  great  size  ftnd  peculiar  shape 
and  deep  green  of  its  foliage.  When  in  blossom,  its  rounded 
top  is  a  tuft  of  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  unequalled 
fragrance.  One  tree  in  fall  flower  fUls  the  atmosphere  fiw 
a  considerable  circumference  round  it,  with  its  delicious 
odor?.  For  the  gracefabiess  of  its  form,  for  die  grandeur 
of  its  foliage,  and  the  rich  ami  ambrosial  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  and  for  the  length  and  various  forms  of  its  knife 
shaped,  pendant  seed  capsules  two  feet  in  length,  we  have 
seen  no  ornamental  tree,  which  in  our  view  equals  the 
catalpa. 

MagfwHa  grand^ara.  Bartram  and  others,  by  over- 
rating die  beauty  of  diis  tree^  have  caused,  that  when 
strangers  first  behold  it,  their  estimadoii  of  it  fells  too  low. 
It  has  been  described,  a&  a  very  large  tree.  We  have 
seen  it  in  Florida,  where  Bartram  saw  it  We  have  se^i 
it  in  its  more  congenial  position  for  fall  developement,  the 
rich  alluvions  of  Louisiana;  and  we  have  never  seen  it 
compare  with  the  sycamore,  the  cotton  wood,H)r  even  die 
ash,  in  point  of  inze.  It  is  sometimes  a  tall  tree;  c^n 
gracefal  in  form ;  but  ordinarily  a  tree  of  fourth  or  fifth 
rate  in  point  of  comparative  size  in  the  forest,  where  it 
grows.  Its  bark  is  smooth,  whitish,  very  thick,  and  some- 
thing resembles  that  of  the  beec^.  The  wood  is  soft,  and 
for  aught  we  know,  useless.  The  leaves  strongly  resem- 
ble those  of  the  orange  tree,  except  in  being  larger,  diicker, 
and  having  a  hoary  yellowish  down  upon  die  under  side. 
The  upper  side  has  a  perfect  verdure,  and  a  feel  of  smooth- 
ness, as  if  it  was  oiled.    The  flowers  are  lai^,  of  a  pure 
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irfaite,  nearest  res^nMing  the  northern  pond  lily,  nyinphea 
odorata^  Ukhi^  not  so  beautiful ;  and  are,  ordinarily,  about 
twice  the  size.  The  fragrance,  is  indeed,  powerful,  but 
to  us  rather  ackly  and  oflfensive.  We  Imve  felt,  and  we 
hate  heard  others  complain  of  feelii^  a  sensaticm  of  faint- 
nesB,  in  goii^  into  a  room,  where  the  chimney  place  was 
filled  with  these  flowers.  The  tree  c<mtinms  to  put  forth 
flowers  for  two  m<mths  in  succession,  andlseldcHn  displays 
many  at  a  time  We  think,  few  have  been  in  Imbite  of 
examining  flowering  trees  more  attentiv^y,  dian  ourselves, 
and  we  oMit^nplated  this  tree  for  years  in  the  season  of 
flowersL  Instead  of  displaying,  as  has  been  represented, 
a  c<me  of  flowers,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  tree  in  flower, 
which  did  not  require  some  attention  and  closeness  of 
Dispection,  to  discov^  where  the  flowers  were  situated 
ammig  the  leaves.  We  have  not  been  led  to  believe,  that 
odbers  possessed  the  sense  of  smdl  more  acutely,  than  our- 
selvea  In  advancing  firom  points,  wh^«  these  trees  were 
noc,  to  the  pine  forest,  on  the  water  courses  of  which  diey 
are  abmidant,  we  have  been  warned  of  our  approach  to 
ihem  by  the  saise  of  smell,  at  a  distance  of  something 
more  than  half  a  mile;  and  we  questi<Ht,  if  any  one  ev^ 
perceived  the  firagrance  much  farther,  except  by  the  imagi-^ 
Baton.  The  nmgnoUa  is  a  striking  tree,and  an  observer, 
who  saw  it  for  the  flrst  time,  would  remark  it,  as  such. — 
But  we  have  been  unable  to  conceive,  whence  the  extrava^ 
gant  misooncepticMis,  respecting  the  si2e,  number,  fi^grance 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers  had  Aeir  origin. 

There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  among  the  laurels  of  the 
magnolia  tribe,  some  of  which  have  smaller  flowers,  than 
those  of  the  gremdiflara^  but  much  more  delicate,  and 
ag^reeably  fragrant  A  beautifid  evergreen  of  this  class  is 
covered  in  autumn  widi  berries  of  im  intense  blackness, 
and  we  remarked  thejn  in  great  numbers  about  StFrancis^ 
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viUe.  The  hollyin  a.weU  known  and  beantifiil  iree  cfffm 
class.  But  thai  cfloe,  which  has  struck  us,  as  being  th«r 
handsomest  of  the  fiunily,  is  the  laurel  almond,  laurus^ 
eerasuSyVdCkjurcUmensiM.  It  is  not  a  lafge  tree.  Itsleaves 
atrongly  resemble  those  d'tfae  peach ;  and  it  preserves  amost 
pleamig  grem  ifarou^  die  Irintw*  Its  flowers  yield  a  de- 
licious perfiime.  It  grows  in&miliesof  ten  or  fifteen  trees 
in  a  dnst^.  Planters  d*  taste  in  the  valley  of  Red  river,, 
where  it  is  common,  select  the  place  of  their  dwelling 
amidst  a  cluster  of  these  tree& 

Bais  d^arc;  madura  atir«it£ica^— Im^w  wood — is  a  stri^ 
king  and  beautifiil  tree,  found  on  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Washita,  die  middle  regknis  of  Arkansas,  and  occasional^ 
on  the  northern  limits  of  L(misiana«  It  inhabits  a  very 
limited  region;  and  we  do  not  know,  that  it  is  native  dse* 
where.  It  has  large  and  beautifiil  leaves,  in  fi)rm  and  ap- 
pearance betwe^i  those  of  the  orange  tree  and  catalpa; 
and,  taken  altogether,  is  a  tree  of  extraordinary  beauty.-^ 
It  bears  a  large  firuit,  d*most  inviting  appearance,  and  re- 
sembling a  very  large  orange.  Tempting  as  it  is  in  aspect,, 
it  is  the  apple  of  Sodom  to  the  taste.  Most  people  consider 
it  the  most  splendid  of  all  forest  trees.  We  never  saw  it 
in  the  flowering  season.  There  is  a  solitary  tree,  growing 
in  agardeninStLouia  It  was  there  sheltered  byaviraU; 
and  we  do  not  know,  if  it  would  flourish  in  a  situation  so 
northern,  vnthout  protecticm  of  that  kind.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  <Hie  beautifiil  tree  growing  near  Natchitoches, 
apparendy  native  there.  It  is  said,  there  is  no  other  within 
a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  wood  is  as  yellow,  as  that 
ci  fiistic,  and  yields  a  «milar  die.  It  is  hard,  heavy,  du- 
rable, and  so  elastic,  as  to  receive  its  Fr^ich  name  fitim 
the  circumstance,  that  all  the  southwestern  savages  use  it 
fi>r  howB.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  wood  more  inborruptibley 
than  live  oak,  mulberry,  or  even  cedar.    We  were  invited 
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to  Vfiit  die  hulk  of  a  fiteam  boat,  built  above  the  raft  on 
Red  river,  whose  titnbend  were  entirely  of  this  wood. 

Qiinatree.  This  is  a  tree  more  cultivated  in  the  douih- 
em  regions  erf*  this  valley,  a^  an  ornamental  shade  tree, 
tfum  any  odier.  It  has  fine,  long,  spiked  Iciaves,  eight  or 
len  inches  in  lengtH,  set  in  correspcmding  pairs  on  each 
sideof  a  stem  two  feet  long.  The  verdure  is  of  die  most 
brilfiani  jemd  deep  in  nature  In  the  ^wering  season,  the 
top  is^ne  tuft  of  blossoms,  in  color  and  firagrance  resem- 
Uli^  the  hlae,  except  diat  the  tufts  are  larger.  It  holds 
in  flower  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  tree  t>f  the  most  t*apid 
growth  of  any  known  in  our  country.  Hiese  trees,  planted 
out  in  a  vilhge,  in  a  few  years  comf^etely  embower  it; 
and  fitHn  die  intenseness  of  dieir  verdure,  they  impart  a 
deightfiil  freshness  to  the  landscafte,  in  that  siiltry  climate. 
After  the  leaves  hwe  fidkn  in  autumn,  the  tree  is  still 
covered  widi  a  pitrfhsion  of  reddish  berries,  of  die  size  of 
haws,  that  give  it  the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of 
4nemaining  in  flower.  Robins  immigrate  to  this  region  in 
die  latter  part  of  winter,  setde  on  these  trees  in  great  num* 
bers,  and  feed  on  the  berries.  They  possess  an  intoxica- 
ting, or  narcotic  qudity;  and  die  robins,  dtting  on  the 
trees  in  a  state  of  stup^ction,  may  be  killed  widi  a  stick 
The  bark  is  said  to  be  a  powerfiil  vermiftige. 

Dog  wood,  camusjlarida.  Redbud,  cercis  Canaden- 
sis.  These  are  both  of  an  intermediate  size,  between 
shrubs  and  trees.  Hie^rmer  has  a  beautifiil,  heart  shaped 
and  crimped  lee^  and  an  umln^lla  shaped  top.  It  covers 
itself  in  spring  vddi  a  profiidon  of  brilliant  white  flowers, 
and  in  autumn  with  berries  of  a  fine  scarlet  The  latter 
is  the  first  Edirub  diat  is  seen  in  blossom  on  the  Ohio.  The 
dirub  is  ihen  a  complete  surfttce  of  Mossoms,  resembling 
those  of  the  peach  tree,  and  a  stranger  would  take  it,  at 
tfial  timc^to  be  that  tree.    The  shrubs  are  dispersed  every 
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where  in  the  woods;  and  in  descending  the  Obio.earljrin 
the  spring,  iheae  masses  of  brilliant  flowers  contrast  die^ 
lightfiilly  with  die  general  brown  of  the  forest  The  firsi 
time  diat  the  voyager  descends  this  river,  die  redbud  im- 
parts a  charm  to  die  landscape,  dial  he  will  never  forget 
These  two  are  at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  in  die  Mississippi  valley.  The  dog  wood^ 
especially,  is  found  every  where  from  Pittebm^  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico;  and,  seen  through  the  forests,  in  blossom, 
is  &r  more  consfucuous  for  its  flowers,  than  the  magnolia. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  dog  wood  belonged  to  the 
femily  of  the  quinquinas.  Its  baric  is  certainly  a  power- 
ful restorative,  in  cases  of  the  ague. 

Fav^pa^WjUnnanatrUcba^Jicus  Indicus.  This,  in  our 
view,  is  the  prince  of  wMd  fruit  bearing  shrubs.  The  leaves 
are  long,  of  a  rich  appearance,  and  green,  considerably  re- 
sembling the  ^nailer  leaves  <^  tobacco.  The  stem  is 
straight,  white,  and  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In  &ct,  we  have 
seen  no  cultivated  shrub  so  ornamental  and  graceful,  as 
the  pawpaw.  The  fruit  closely  resanbles  a  cucumber, 
having,  however,  a  more  smooth  and  regular  appearance. 
When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow.  There  are  gofierally 
from  two  to  five  in  a  cluster.  A  pawpaw  shrub,  hanging 
full  <^  fruits,  of  a  size  and  wei^t  so  disproportioned  to  the 
stem,  and  firom  under  long  and  rich  looking  leaves  of  the 
same  yellow  with  the  ripened  fruit,  and  of  an  African  luxu- 
riance of  growth,  is  to  us  one  of  die  lidiest  q[)ectaeles,lfaat 
we  have  ever  cont^nplated,  in  the  array  of  die  woods/— 
The  fruit  contains  from  two  to  six  seeds,  like  those  of  die 
tamarind,  except  diat  they  are  double  die  ^ze.  The  pulp 
of  th^  fruit  resembles  egg  custard  in  coni^tence  and  ap- 
pearance. It  has  the  same  creamy  feeling  in  the  mouth, 
and  unites  die  taste  of  eggs,  cream,  sugar  and  spice.  It 
is  a  natural  custard,  too  luscious  for  the  relish  of  most 
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people.  Hie  fruit  is  niitricious^  and  a  great  resource  to 
the  savages.  So  many  whimsical  and  unexpected  taster 
are  compounded  in  it,  that,  it  is  said^a  person  of  the  most 
IqrpochMidnac  tenqiepanbmt.  relaxes  to  a  smile,  when  he 
tastes  pawpaw  for  the  first  time. 

F^cwi^oD^^asp^os.Vir^finiana.  From  the  body  of 
this  Iree^  which  resembles  that  of  a  mazzard  cherry,  when 
{Merced,  exudes  a  copious  gum,  not  unUke  gum  Arabic  in 
appearance.  The  leaves  res^nble  those  of  the  wild  black 
cherry.  Tne  firuit  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  horse  plumb- 
When  gre^  it  is  astonishingly  astnnigent  It  is  cmly  ri- 
pened by  the  firost  of  winter.  There  are  varieties  in  its 
size,  from  k>w  flhrubs  to  considerable  treea  When  the 
mall  blue  persimon  is  thoroughly  ripened^  it  is  even 
sweeter  than  the  fig,  and  is  to  us  a  dehcious  fixiit  If  the 
best  kinds  were  cultivated,  and  purchased  from  beyond 
&e  seas,  it  would  probsCbly  be  much  more  known,  an4 
used,  than  it  now  is. 

Wild  plumbs.  The  Chickasaw  plumb  is  common  from 
34"*  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abun^ 
dance,  and  ripens  early  in  June.  Prairie  plumbs  are  most 
abundant  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  on  the  hazle  prairies 
Tbey  are  of  various  sizes  and  flavors.  Their  general  co- 
lor is  reddidi,  and  their  flavor  tart  Some  of  them  are 
Jarge^and  deliciou&  For  an  experiment  of  the  yield,  two 
bushels  were  gathered  from  one  tree.  In  places  they  are 
ibaBd  in  inooncdvable  quantities,  the  surfiice  of  acres  be- 
ii^  red  with  them.  The  yellow  Osage  plumb  of  this  class, 
when  th^  better  kinds  are  cultivated,  are  among  the  most 
delicious  plumbs,  we  have  eaten.  Sarich  and  delightful 
a  finit,  and  so  easily  cultivated,  well  deserves  to  be  trans- 
pbnled  to  the  Atlantic  country. 

Crab  apple,  pyrus.  earonaria.    In  the  middle  regions 
4^  the  valley^  on  prairies  of  a  pailicular  description,  there 
vojp.  I.  10 
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are  great  tracte,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  mat  of  ^rali 
apple  shrubs.  The  hna^  color  and  fragrance  of  the  bloe* 
soms  are  precisely  diat  of  the  blossoms  of  thetsuMvaied 
apple  tree.  When  the  souAem  breete  cc«ies  ovw  a  htrge 
tract  of  these  ^rubs  in  foil  blossom^  it  is  dmrged^tfa  a 
concentrated  fragrance  dmost  too  strong  to  be  grat^L — 
They  are  useful  as  stocks,  inidiich  the  cultivated  appfe  and 
pear  tree  may  be  engrafted  Their  fitiit,  when  properly 
prepared,  makes  diefinest  of «ider;  and  the  i^p^e  is  much 
used,  as  a  preserve. 

Mulberry.  Thwe  are  said  to  be  two  species  in  the 
country;  the  white,  and  the  Mack.  We  have  uevet  seen 
the  white  indigenous;  but  have  so  often  heard  it  asserted 
to  existy  as  a  native,  that  we  are  compelled  to  credit  it. — 
The  common  mulberry  is  die  black,  aiMl  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  valley,  diat  we  have  seea  In  some  placesi  it 
constitutes  no  incimsidenfble  propordonof  the  tinj[>er.  We 
have  seen  whole  grovesx^  small  and  young  trees,  appa^ 
rently  in  the  right  stage  to  be  usefiil  for  feeding  the  silk 
worm.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  that  the  worm 
dirives  on  these  leaves,  and  that  the  product  k  of  gooA 
quality.  The  wide  diffusion,  and  the  gTectt  prevalence  of 
the  mulberry,  the  general  temperature  of  &e  valley^  and 
the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people,  clearly  indicate  to 
them,  thaX  this  countiy^ught  to  devote  itself  extrasively  16 
the  making  of  silk. 

In  diis  country  of  forests^  and  v^ere  there  are  audi  num- 
•bers  and  varieties  of  trees,  we  might  select  many  othw 
Interesting  ones  for  description;  periiaps  some  of  them 
more  so,  dian  those,  which  we  have  here  att^npted  to  de* 
scribe.  The  necessary  brevity  of  our  Ihnits  fiHrbids  our 
enlarging.  From  Michaux  we  learn,  that  our  trees  are 
larger,  inller,  and  more  of  them  us^ul  for  dmber,  than 
those  of  £urope.    The  forest  has  a  general  physic^nomy, 
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an  aspe^ofliixiiriaiice^.wfaich  didcriminateB  it  to  die  most 
fop^rficial  obBerver^  from  that  <m  the  other  side  of  the 
moontaiiiflL  We  may  acid,  that  to  us  the  yarieties  of  tree^ 
of  ibe  same  class  appear  to  be  more  numerous.  We  ap- 
piehend,  tbat  most  <tf  the  trees  of  diat  region  are  found 
hffl^whfioaninaber  of  the  trees  here  are  peculiar  to  this 
vwttey^  Trees  of  die  same  class  here  are  inferior  to  those,. 
dnt  are  ttee,for  the  same  uses,.as  timber.  They  are  less 
toogli,  elasdc  and  duraUe.  We  may  add,  that  the  pine 
46reBlB  of  die  south  ecmtain  countfess  millions  of  tall  and 
jtra^iil  ptnes^and  woijM.  fiimisht  without  s^i»ble  diminu- 
lioo,  masis  and  spars  for  all  the  navies  in  the  world. 

Tuns  AND  CBBEnasL  The  common  grape  Tine,  viti^ 
Sffbmiiis^  is  diffiised  through  all  the  climatea  Nodiing 
is  so  fimnliar  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller  m  this  country,  as 
soon  as  he  alters  on  the  richer  Iands,.as  to  see  vines,  often 
nf  a  piodigioiis  siaEe,that  axe  perpendicularly  attached  at  the 
lop  10  brant^es^oz^  or  ei^^  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 
at  a  gi«U  lateral  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree..  It 
is  a  standing  pusofe  to  a  young  man,  first  brought  into 
dMK  woods,  to  task  his  ingenuity,  by  putting  him  to  ac- 
eoom  for  die  manner,  in  which  a  vine,  perhaps  nearly  of 
die  nae  of  the  human  body,  has  been  able  to  rear  itself 
to  such  a  height  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt,  that 
die  vine  in  this  case  is  coeval  with  die  tree;  that  the  tree, 
tt  it  grew,  reared  the  vine;  and  that  die  vine  receded  fit>m 
die  traik,  widi  die  projection  of  the  lateral  branch,  until, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  smgular  appearance  is  presented, 
bi  many  ptaces,  half  the  trees  in  a  boticMn  are  covered  vndi 
dieae  vinea  In  die  deep  forests,  on  the  hills,  in  the  bar- 
ms, in  ^  hazle  prairies,  and  in  the  {»ne  woods,  every 
Am  and  mae  of  the  grape  vine  presencs  itself  We  pre* 
,  dierp  10  no  sdotf^  and  compile  description  and 
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arrangement  of  these  yinea    The  most  obvious  pqwilar 
division  of  them  folio wa 

Winter  grape.  We  suppose  this  to  be  the  vine  above 
mentioned — die  lai^e  vine,  tfadt  so  genially  clings  to  die 
trees  in  the  alluvial  forests.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  <]£ 
a  fine,  rich  green;  intermediate,  betwe^i  die  size  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cultivated  grape,  and  the  fox  grape.  They 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest  Proba- 
bly, not  one  in  fifty  of  them  bears  any  firuit  at  aR  The 
fruit,  when  produced,  is  a  small  circular  berry,  not  mdib^ 
the  wild  black  cherry.  It  is  austere,  sour  and  unpleasant, 
until  it  has  been  mellowed  by  the  fit)sts  of  winter.  But  k 
is  said,  when  fermented  by  diose,  who  have  experience 
in  the  practice,  to  make  a  tolerable  wine. 

Summer  grape,  vtiis  msHta.  We  have  never  seen  it  in 
deep  bottoms.  It  is  found  on  the  rolUng  barrens,  and  the 
hazle  prairies.  It  has  a  lai^r  leaf,  than  the  former  vine; 
and  the  wood  of  the  vine  is  finely  colored  of  a  bltfei^  pun- 
pie.  The  grape  is  more  than  twice  the  rice  (^the  wint^ 
grape,  is  ripe  in  the  first  month  in  autumn,  and  wh^i  ma- 
tured under  the  foil  influ^ice  of  the  ^m,  is  a  pleasant  firuit 
It  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance;  but  is  too  dry  a  grape 
to  be  pressed  for  wina 

June  grape,  tfiHs  vemaUs.  This  is  a  small,  sweet  grape, 
found  on  the  islands  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois, 
that  ripens  in  June.  We  have  seen  the  vine;  but  have 
never  tasted  the  fiiiit  It  is  said  to  be  the  grape,  of  which 
the  French,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  establishment  in 
this  country,  used  to  make  vnne.  Various  animals  pre^ 
upon  it;  and  it  has  almost  disappeared  fit»n  the  country. 

Parsley  leaved  water  grape,  viUs  aqwOica.  We  have 
never  seen  this  vine  in  bearing. 

Fox  grape,  viHs  riparia^  is  of  the  same  size,  form  and 
quality  with  the  same  species  on  the  ^tst  side  of  the  moun- 
taiha    It  is  very  uncommoa 
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Moseadine  grape,  vUis  verfueosa.  This  vine  strongly 
de^gnaies  cHmate.  It  k  seldom  seen  north  of  34*.  South 
of  ttoit,  it  becomes  abundant  It  is  fonnd  in  the  deep  allu«- 
rial  forests,  clinging  to  die  tall  treea  The  vine  is  miooth^ 
and  <^a  fine  oUve  green;  and  the  leaves  are  smaller, than 
dioee  of  the  cultivated  grape.  The  fitiit  grows  in  more 
sparse  clusters,  than  those  of  other  grapes.  like  otfier 
fruite,  they  &U,  as  ifaey  ripen,  and  fiimish  a  rich  treat  to 
bears,  and  other  animals,  that  feed  on  them.  The  grape 
is  of  the  size  d  a  [^mb;  of  a  fine,  purple  black;  with  a 
Hmk,  toogh  skm,  tasting  not  unlike  Uie  rind  of  an  orange. 
The  pulp  is  deliciously  sweet,  but  is  reputed  unwhole- 
sorna 

Pine  woods  grape.  In  ignorance  of  its  proper  designation, 
we  shall  call  it  vilis  humUior^  firom  its  habit  of  creeping  on 
the  ground.  It  is  agreed,  that  ifaere  are  variedes  of  diis 
fine  grape,  which,  fi*om  the  fi^uent  burning  of  the  pine 
woo^  is  becoming  unconmion.  It  is  surprising,  how 
iitde  cufioa^  has  been  excited,  even  where  it  grows,  by 
this  rich  firuit  It  has  a  slender,  blueish  purple  vine,  that 
runs  on  the  ground  among  the  grass.  It  ripens  in  the 
mondi  of  June)  is  large,  cone  dhaped,  transparrat,  with 
four  seeds,  reddish  purple ;  and  is  a  fine  fitiit  for  eating. 

On  the  sandy  plains  at  the  sources  of  Arkansas  and 
Red  river,  die  gentlemen  of  Long's  expedition  concur  with 
iMmteni  and  travellers,  that  we  have  heard  relate,  that  they 
found  ku^  tribts  of  sand  plain,  fix)m  which  grew  a  grape, 
which,  we  infer  fitnn  die  description,  to  be  of  the  same 
species  of  die  pine  woods  grape.  They  have  described 
the  clusters  to  be  large  and  delicious;  and  that  the  sand, 
drifting  about  them,  covers  up  die  redundant  vegetation, 
performing  the  best  operation  of  pruning  on  the  vine.  The 
sun,  too,  strongly  reflected  from  a  sur&ce  of  sand,  must 
faave  a  powofi^  influ^ice  to  mature  diem.    It  is  possible. 
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ibM  Mine  part  <^  the  admiratknit  whiek  has  bem  l^i,  iit 
rieeing  such  sterile  tracte  covered  with  these  abundant  and 
fk^  dusters,  and  the  hi^  zest,  with  vvhich  diey  were  de- 
Touted)  may  have  beim  owing  to  the  sui^se  of  ^tading 
such  a  phenomemm  in  contrast  witib  a  white  and  moting 
sand,  and  ^ting  the  fruit  under  associations  created  by 
luuiger  and  thirst 

The  universal  diffiision  of  sudi  numbeis  and  varietieB 
of  the  vine,  would  seem  to  indicate  tins  valley  to  possesft^ 
A  natural  apiitude  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine*.  It  would 
be  an  esqierimmt,  it  would  a[^ar,well  wortfi  the  irial^  to^ 
engraft,  or  bud  ev^y  varied  of  the  cultivated  grape  on 
Ifae  stocks  of  each  <^  these  native  varieties.  It  is  possible, 
that  die  exotics  mi^t  duis  be  at  once  aecUmated;  and  it 
ianot  unUkely,  that  changes  might  be  produced  in  them 
iivorable  to  their  oiduring  the  climajte,and  to.their  flavors 
and  vinous  prt^perties. 

JBignofda  radieans  is  a  creeper,  beautiful  for  itafeliage 
and  flowers.  It  has  a  vine  of  a  grayish  white  color,  and 
long  and  4eU€ate  spike  shaped  leaves  in  alternate  sets.  It 
climbs  the  largest  trees  in  preference,  mounts  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  displays  a  profiision  of  kirge,  trumpet  shaped 
flowers,  of  flame  color.  Planted  near  a  house,  in  two  or 
three  seasons  a  single  vine  will  cover  a  rool^  throwing  itfi^ 
fibrous  and  parasitic  roots  so  stroi^ly  under  the  dui^les, 
as  to  detach  them  fi*om  the  roo£ 

Ivy.  There  are  varieties  of  d^s  creefter.  Every  tra- 
veller in  the  ridi. alluvions  has  hem  unpressed  witli  the 
spectacle,  exhiUted  there,  of  die  diousands  of  large  and 
hAy  columns  of  the  couon  wood,  wrwdied  fitmi  the  ground 
to  the  branches  with  an  architectural  drapery  of  this  deep 
verdure.  We  have  seen  huge  trunks  of  dead  trees  so  of- 
namented.  It  is  <me  of  those  diarms  of  nature,  that  never 
lireontfae.eye.    It  is  tfaus^.thatnatitteorittmeBtsttiepil- 
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tos  of  ber  great  temple,  to  fit  it  to  inspire  4dij^  and 
adoTBta&B  in  the  solitary  wordiipper. 

Supple^jac^  We  have  first  remarked  Aiis  ereeper  in 
about  latitude  3fi*.  Hie  i^ne  resmibles  that  of  ^e  mush 
tg^dine  grape;  but  the  oliYe  colw  is  deeper.  It  is  weO 
known  to  attadi  itself  so  strongly  to  the  riirah  it  en« 
twines,  as  to  cause  those  ciurious  spiral  curves,  and  inner 
flaltenings^tfaat  gire  its  singularity  and  value  to  the  supple- 
jack cane.  The  foliage  of  the  vine  is  an  exact  copy  in 
ihiiiiature  of  &at  of  the  China  tree.  The  richness  of  its 
▼erdure,  the  impervious  diicloiess  <rf*ils  daik  green  £^age, 
«id  the  profusion  of  deep  black  berries,  vridi  which  it  i0 
covered,  would  render  it  a  beautifid  creepeiv  vrith  vdnch 
ta  cover  a  pavilion^  or  a  piazza* 

Theare  is  a  creeper,  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by 
travelers  or  botanists,  and  which^  indeed,  we  have  ncft 
tyfien  seen  ourselves,  and  dien  oidy  on  the  margin  of  die 
Misrisfflpi^  between  New  Madrid  a^  the  mouth  of  die 
Arkaosaa  Its  vine  and  foliage  somewhat  resemble  those 
ifihesqpfie^pdL  We  never  saw  it  dimbing  shrubs  more 
dian  ten  ^t  in  height  The  flowers  were  long  aud  rich 
Isfted  wreadis,  on  small,  flexile,  twiny  stems,  and  much 
Tesembiing  die  purple  bfossoms  of  the  pea.  Tliey  were 
gathered  for  the  ganddii  j^  of  the  chimney  places  of  the 
cabins;  and  we  have  seen  na  flowers,  that  exceeded  diem 
in  splendor  and  beauty. 

The  rich  alluvial  districts  of  die  lower  country  of  the 
lC8BiSBi{^  and  its  tributaries  are  tangled  with  creepeiB,  of 
variMs  kinds,  foUage  and  forma  Some  of  diem  are  an* 
nnl,  and  some  perennial  Many  of  diem,  as  for  as  oar 
knowledge  extends,  are  non-descript^ 

Gane,  arundo  gigankoj  vd  myegia  macrosperma.^^ 
^Soneaawrt,  diat  the  low  jtnd  bastard  cane  and  die  taH 
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reed  cane  are  of  the  same  species^  and  difl^  only  in  mass 
and  height    Others,  and  it  is  the  prevalent  opinicm,  assert, 
that  they  are  varieties.    l^YBty  one  has  seen  this  reed  in 
the  form,  in  which  it  is  used  for  angling  rods.    It  grows 
on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  Arka^isas  and  B^ 
river,  from  fifie^i  to  thirty  feet  in  height    We  have  seep 
some,  in  these  rich  soils,  (hat  would  almost  vie  in  size  with 
the  bamboo.    The  leaver  are  of  a  beautiitd  green — long, 
narrow  and  dagger  shaped,  not  unlike  those  of  Egyptian 
millet    It  grows  in  equidistant  joints,  perfectly  straight, 
almost  a  compact  mass;  and  to  us,  in  viinter  especially^ 
is  the  richest  looking  vegetation,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  smallest  sparrow  would  find  it  difficult  to  fly  among 
it;  and  to  see  its  ten  thousand  stems,  rising  almost  con* 
tiguous  to  each  other,  and  to  look  at  the  impervious  roof 
of  verdure,  which  it  forms  at  its  top,  it  has  the  aspect  of 
being  a  solid  layer  of  vegetaticm.    A  man  could  not  mi^e 
three  miles  in  a  day  through  a  thick  cane  brake.    It  is  the 
chosen  resort  of  bears  and  panthers,  which  break-it  down, 
and  make  their  way  into  it,  as  a  retreat  from  man.    It  in- 
dicates a  dry  soil,  above  the  inundation,  and  of  the  richest 
character.    The  ground  is  never  in  better  preparation  for 
maize,  than  after  this  prodigious  mass  of  vegetation  is  first 
cut  dovm,  and  burned.    When  Ae  cane  has  been  cut,  and 
Js  so  dried,  as  that  it  will  hum,  it  is  an  amusement  of  high 
holiday  to  the  negroes,  to  set  fire  to  a  cane  brake,  thus  pre- 
pared.    The  rarefied  air  in  the  hoUow  compartments  of 
the  cane  bursts  them  with  a  report,  not  much  inferior  to 
a  discharge  of  musketry ;  and  the  burning  of  a  cane  brake 
makes  the  noise  of  a  conflicting  army,  in  which  thousands 
of  mudiets  are  continually  discharging.    This  beautifiil 
vegetable  is  generally  asserted  to  have  a  life  of  five  years^ 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  if  it  has  grown  undisturbed, 
it  produces  an  abuiidaQt  crop  of  seed,  with  heads  v^  like 
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dioeeof  bvoom  com  The  seeds  are  fitrinaeeoos,  and  said 
to  be  not  much  inferior  to  wheat,  for  which  the  Indians, 
and  occask)naIly  the  first  settlers,  have  substituted  it.  No 
prospect  so  impressively  shows  the  exuberant  prodigality 
of  nature,  as  a  thick  cane  brake.  Nothii^  afibrds  such  a 
rich  Bnd  per^mial  range  for  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  The 
butter,  that  is  made  fi-om  the  cane  pastures  of  this  regi(»i, 
i&  of  the  finest  kind  The  seed  easily  vegetates  in  any 
rich  soil  It  rises  fix)m  the  ground,  like  the  richest  aspara- 
gus, widi  a  large  succulent  stem ;  ami  it  grows  six  feet 
high,  before  (he  body  hardens  fiom  this  gucculency  and 
lenderziess.  No  other  vegetable  could  fiimish  a  fodder  so 
rich,  or  abundant;  nor,  in  our  view,  does  any  other  agri- 
cultural project  so  strongly  call  for  a  trial,  as  the  annual 
sowing  of  cane,  in  r^i<ms  too  northern  for  it  to  survive 
ibe  winter.    We  suppose,  diis  would  be  in  latitude  39°. 

Gooseberry.  Ail  its  varieties  are  seen  indigenous  in  all 
parts  of  this  vaUey.  It  grows  to  a  great  height  and  sixe  in 
the  middle  regions,  and  covers  itself  with  fixtit  We  have 
se^i  in  Missouri  a  gooseberry  hedge,  of  a  height,  com- 
padness  and  thorny  imperviousness,  to  turn  all  kinds  of 
animala  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  attaining  its  fiiU. 
jize  in  three  or  four  yeara 

Privet  This  beautifiil  ornamental  shrub,  too  well 
Jmown,  to  need  description,  is  indigenous  to  various  parts 
ef  the  valley.  When  chpped,  it  forms  a  compact  wall  of 
verdure,  like  die  box,  used  for  the  same  purposes  at  thq 

Hazle  budi.  Immense  tracts  of  the  prairies  are  covered 
with  this  bush ;  and  the  nuts  are  fine  and  abundant 

The  whortleberry  is  not  so  common,  as  in  the  Adantic 
eountiy;  but,  where  h  does  grow,  is  of  great  size.  They 
•re  found  in  great  abundance,  and  in  fiill  perfe<;tion,  at  th^ 
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bases  of  the  flint  knobs,  in  the  St  Francis  country,  and 
along  the  upper  courses  of  White  river,    . 
'  We  have  seldom  seen  thci  red  raspberry;  but  it  is  said 
to  grow,  of  fine  m^,  and  flavor,  from  the  middle  to  the 
northern  regions  of  the  valley. 

Blackberries,  high  and  creeping,  are  found  in  pitnligious 
vabundance^  fi'om  the  north  to  the  south.      . 

The  prairies,  ii;i  many  places,  in  the  season,  are  red 
with  fine  strawberries. 

For  the  rest,  the  fruit  bearing  shrubs  and  plantd  do  not 
materially  diffiy  fi?om  those  of  the  Atlantic  country.  With 
the  exception  of  the  strawberry  and  blackberry,  they  are 
not  so  common  here,  as  there. 

Herbs,  Grasses  ani>  Flowering  Plaktsl  The  uni- 
versal, indigenous  grass  of  this  country,  in  all  its  climates 
and  extent,  covering  the  milUons-of  acres  of  die  prairies, 
is  what  is  commonly  called  prairie  grass,  poa  praiensiSi 
It  grows  equally  in  the  forests  and  barrens,  wherever  there 
is  an  interval,  sufficiently  unshaded  to  admit  its  growths- 
It  is  tall^  coarse,  and  full  of  seeds  at  the  top;  and  when 
ripe,  is  rather  too  wiry  for  fodder.  It  is  cut  for  that  pur- 
pose in  September.  If  it  were  cut  eariier,  and  before  it 
had  lost  succulence  and  tenderness,  it  would,  probably,  be 
exceUent  fodder.  As  it  is,  the  prairies  yield  inexhajustible 
quantities ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  prairie  re- 
gions are  copiously  suppUed.  When  young,  and  b^>re  it 
has  thrown  up  its  stem,  it  resemble  wheat  in  appearance. 
We  have  seen  cattle,  turned  into  the  wheat  fields  hi  the 
spring,  to  eat  down  the  redundant  growth  of  wheat,  feed 
on  the  grass  along  the  margins  of  the  fields  in  prefer^ce 
to  the  wheat 

The  only  grass^  that  yields  a  fine,  sofl  sward,  is  called 
blue  ^rass,  and  is  not  unlike  the  common  spear  grass  of 
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New  EnglaiKL  We  are  not  siifidied,  whether  it  be  indi- 
genous, or  not  We  have  c(»istantly  observed  it  growing 
i^KNit  deserted  houses,  and  Indian  viilagea  On  the  upper 
prairies  of  Illinois,  it  is  said  in  many  places  to  be  displacing 
die  prairie  grass.  It  seems  to  be,  like  the  robin-redbreast, 
attadied  to  the  abodes  of  civilized  man. 

We  have  recently  ready  that  in  the  wet  prairiei^  of  Dli- 
nms  and  Indiana,  the  fowl  meadow  grass  Of  New  England 
was  growing  in  abundance.  Whether  this  be  fact,  or  not, 
whoever  would  introduce  ^is  valuable  grass  to  notice  in 
the  ^tet  prairies  of  the  West  would  be  a  benefactor  to  that 
regioa 

Tlie  rush,  equisehan  hjfemak,  grows  en  bottoms,  in 
grounds  of  an  intermediate  etevation,  between  those  of  the 
cane  hnke  and  the  deep  overflow.  It  is  found,  <^  a  hum- 
bler growA,  quite  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  But 
it  finds  its  fiill  developement  between  36*  and  33**.  We 
have  travelled  anfong  this  grass,  a  perfe^^t  mat,  as  high  as 
the  dioalders.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliance  of  its 
verdure,  especially,  when  seen  in  winter,  in  contrast  vdth 
Ae  universal  browa  Where  4t  grows  high  and  thick,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  way  throng  it;  and  it  has  a  disagreea- 
ble kind  of  rustling,  which  produces  the  sensation,  that  is 
called  setdng  the  teeth  on  edge.  In  northern  regions  its 
tnixilar  stock  is  apt^to  fill  with  compact  icicles.  It  is  well 
kfiown  to  be  the  fitvorite  range  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  is 
devcMired  by  them  with  more  greediness^  than  even  cane. 
When  jglled  with  ice,  and  thus  swallowed,  it  produces  a 
chill  in  the  stomach  of  the  cattle,  ^at  is  apt  to  prove  fatal 
To  the  cattle  and  horse  boats,  that  descend  die  Mississippi, 
it  is  an  invlduabte  resource.  The  cattle  and  horses,  pent 
up  and  immovable  in  these  floating  bams,  for  many  days 
in  surk^ession,  are  turned  lops^,  and  find  holiday  pasture 
in  this  rk^  range. 
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Pea  vine.  This  is  a  small,  fibrous  vine,  that  covers  the 
soil  in  the  richer  forest  lands.  It  receives  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  to  those  of  the 
cultivated  pea  It  is  a  rich  and  almost  universal  forest 
range  for  cattle;  but  when  once  eaten  down^ is  not  apt  to 
renew  itself .  Of  course,  it  disappears  in  the  vidnity  of 
compact  population. 

Swamp  grass.  This  grass  is  found  in  low,  wet  and 
miry  swamps,  on  hassocks  elevated  above  the  watfer.  It  is 
of  the  brightest  verdure,  remaining  green  through  the  firosts 
of  winter.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  grass,  which  grows  in 
boggy  meadows  in  New  England.  Its  sharp  edges,  wh^i 
drawn  rapidly  through  the  fingers,  cut  them.  In  the  mid- 
dle regions  of  the  valley,  cattle  are  driven  to  these  swamps^ 
to  subsist  through  the  winter. 

Wild  rice,  zizania  aquatica,  vd  fatuis  avena.  By  the 
French,  fals  evaines.  By  the  Indians,  menamene.  It  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  th%  marshy  maigins 
of  the  northern  lakes^  and  in  the  plashy  waters  on  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Mississippi  It  grows  in  those  regions  oa 
a  vast  extent  of  country.  It  is  there,  that  the  millions  of 
migrating  water  fowls  fatten,  before  they  take  their  autum- 
nal migration  to  the  south.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  north- 
ern savages,  and  the  Canadian  traders  and  hunters,  find 
their  annual  suppUes  of  grain.  But  for  this  resource,  they 
could  hardly  exists  It  is  a  tall,  tubular,  reedy,  water  plant, 
not  unlike  the  bastard  cane  of  the  southern  countries.  It 
very  accurately  resembles  the  cane  grass  of  the  swamps 
and  savannalis  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  springs  up  firom 
waters  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  where  the  bottom  is 
soft  and  muddy.  It  rises  nearly  as  high  above  the  water. 
Its  leaves  and  spikes,  though  much  larger,  resemble  those 
of  oats,  fi-om  which  the  French  give  it  its  nama  When 
it  is  intended  to  be  preserved  for  grain,  the  spikes  are 
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bound  together,  to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  t>f  birds 
and  water  fowls,  that  prey  upon  them  m  immense  numbers. 
It  thus  has  a  chance  to  ripea    At  the  seascm  for  gather- 
ing it,  canoes  are  rowed  among  the  graia    A  blanket  is 
spread  upon  them,  and  the  CTain  is  beaten  <m  to  the  blan- 
ketsL    It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  ttie  eereaUa,  except  maize,  the 
most  prolific    It  is  astonishing,  amidst  all  our  eager  and 
multiplied  agricultural  researches,  diat  so  httle  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  this  intoresting  and  valuable 
grain.    It  has  scarcely  be^i  kndwn,  except  by  Canadian 
himterB  and  savages,  thnt  such  a  grain,  the  resource  of  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  existed    It  surely  ou^t  to  be  ascer- 
tained, if  the  drovmed  lands  of  the  Adantio  country,  anct 
die  immense  marshes  and  stagnant  lakes  of  the  soud),  will 
grow  it    It  is  a  mistake,  that  it  is  found  only  in  the  north- 
ern regions  of  this  valley.    It  grows  in  perfection  on  the 
lakes  about  Natohitoches,  south  of  3S^;  and  might,  proba- 
bly, be  cultivated  in  all  climates  of  the  valley.    Though  a 
Jiardy  plant,  it  is  suligect  to  some  of  the  accidents,  that  cause 
feilure  of  the  odier  grains.    The  grain  has  a  long,  slender 
hull,  much  resembUng  that  of  oats,  except  that  it  is  longer 
and  darker.     In  detaching  this  hull,  the  Indians  use  a 
process  of  drying,  that,  probably,  in  most  instances  destroys 
Its  germinating  principle.    Those,  who  have  found  this 
grain  unpleasant,  have,  perhaps,  eaten  it,  when  smoked, 
and  badly  prepared.    There  is,  probably,  the  sam^  diffe- 
rence in  quality,  too,  as  in  other  grains.    The  grain,  that 
we  have  eat^  was  as  white,  as  the  conmion  rice.    Pud- 
dings made  of  it  tasted  to  us,  like  those  made  of  sago. 

Palmetto,  dtenuerops  latamer.    This  is  a  perennial 

plant,  stroi^ly  marking  climato.    It  conunences  in  the 

.  same  regicms  virith  IcHig  moss^ — ^that  is  to  say,  about  33*. 

It  ttffows  up  from  a  large  root,  so  tough  as  to  be  cut  with 

difficulty  by  an  axe,  and  bard  to  be  eradicated  fitmi  the  s<h1« 
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lai^e,  fiin  diaped  palmsir  of  the  most  striking  and  vivid  ver* 
dure^and  ribbed  with  wonderfkl  exacmess. '  It  hididite& 
a  deep  flpwamj^  soil^  and  there  grows  six  feet  in  height— ^ 
The  kifitlUhle  index  of  swampland  southern  climate,  and 
hai/iAg  no^fes^nbhmce  io  any  plant,  seenr  at  the  north,  its 
fbheigri  aspect,  and  its  deep  green,  unchained  by  winter; 
Mien'^rst  seen  by  the  immigrant  from  the  north,  with  a 
surprise  conneded  with  rather  unjdeasant  associations, 
stringy  reminds  him;  that  he  is^a  stranger^  and*  in  A  new 
dimata  It 'is  used  by  the  savages,  and  die  poorer  cretrfes, 
as  thatch  far  their  cabins ;  and  from  theiender  shoots  of 
Ibe.season,  properly  prepared^  a  very  usefbl  kind  of  som- 
mer  hats,  called  palmetto  hats,  is  manufactured. 

-  ^MEDicufAt.  Plants.*  On  dlis  head,  but  little  is  yet  known 
of^tbfs^mmtryi  and  that  little,  except  the  most  obvious 
points,  AlUs  within  -Ave  proper  limits  of  description  by  a 
physiciaa  In  a  climate  so  various,  a  soil  so  prolific^  and 
a  flora  so  immense,  as  that  of  the  prairies,  where  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  plants  and  flowers  is  renewed,  and 
perishes  every  season,  and  in  a  country  so  fre^,  it  may  be 
readily  conceived,  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  but 
very  few  of  the  plants  have  been  sufliciendy  experim^ited 
Most  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  Atlantic  country  are 
found  here;  and  many,  that  are  peculiar  to  this  regioa 

Varieties  of  die  hop  are  natives  of  the  country;  and  the 
hazle  prairies  have  their  clumps  of  hazle  bushes  oflen  sur- 
mounted with  the  beautiful  wreathings  of  the  clu3ters  of 
the  common  hop. 

Yit^nia  snake  root;  a  species  of  ippecacuanna,  called 
Indian  physic;  American  columbo;  frasera Caralinien* 
sis^  a  plant  growing  six  feet  high,  and  covmng  itsdf  with 
brilliant  flowers ;  thoroughwort,  eufpaUn^hmtpeifcUMmn; 
ginseng;  all  the  varieties  of  the  mints;  blood  root^  sanguis 
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main  Canadensis  s-^eae  plants  are  comnioii,  and  wide- 
fydiflKised    -  f-        .  .i  - 

May  apple,  podophyllum  pdtatum^  is  a  beautiiiil  plant, 
ifaat. complelely covers .the^grotod,. where  it ^gvowBr '^^ 
4he  freshest  and  most  cheering,  veirdure^  ^spring*  >  It  has 
a  handsome  white  blossom,  and  l^ears  a  fruitiof  the  ap* 
pearanoe  and  taste  of  a  lemoa  Its  ropt  is  a  powerM 
cathartic,  and  has  been  saccess^iUy  intpodaced  iiito  niedi'* 
cme  as  a  sabetitote  for  jabp.  .   ; 

Seo^EksL^polygalfis^ka;  American  senna,  f^o^sia  wm- 
rUandica/  poke  weed^  phytotta0m  deeandiia^  OBwegc^ 
lea,  manarda  kahmana;  poison  sumBcKfThus  loepmx; 
solanum  nigrum^  or  nightshade ;  wakerol^,  trUUum  oer- 
nnum;  goldim  rod^  soUdag^  odara^  missletoe,  mcMiH 
aOmm;  horehomid,  &c.— ^^are-ccnnmon. 

Strammony,  stramnundum  datmra^  a  poi^nous  weed, 
penudoady  common  through  the  'western  coontiy.  On 
the  ridiest  bottoms,  it  grows  fifteen  feet  in  height,  ^md  of 
a  size  and  compactness,  to  prevent  cattle  from  running 
among  it  It  has  splendid  flowers,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
oily  seeds.  Its  smell  is  nauseous;  and  it  is  A  common, 
and  annoying  t^iant  <>f  die  villages  on  th^  alluvial  margin 
of  rivers.  In  some  places,  no  inconsiderable  piBurt  of  the 
labor  on  die  hi^ways  is  to  cut  up  this  weed  from  the 
roads  and  oodots  of  die  villagea  Its  popular  name  is 
jiroson, — probably,  a  corruption  of  Jamestown,  die  place, 
whence  it  was  smi  to  have  been  brought  It  is  used  in 
medicine,  in  spasmodic  asdima. 

The  next  most  common  and  annoying  weed  along  the 
roads,  eqiecially  in  Louisiana,  is  a  very  tall  plant,  resem- 
blmg  cassia  marUandica.  It  renders  die  paths,  and  the 
banks  c^  the  bayous  in  that  region,  almost  impassable  in 
autumn,  mdtil  the  c^itde  have  trodden  it  down, 
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CJockle  bttins,  in  the  same  isituatioii^  are  excesd vely  an- 
noying weeds,  filling  the  outlets  and  uncultivated  places  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  bun^  attach  to  the  clothes  of  pas- 
sengers, and  mat  the  wool  of  sheep,  runnii^  among  them, 
with  an  inextricable  tangle. 

Virginja  snake  root,  aristolochia  iserpentaria;  worm- 
woods, artemisia^  all  die  varieties ;  southern  wood ;  worm- 
seed  ;  wild  horehound,  eupatarmm  pUasum;  black  hen- 
bane; hyoscyamus  tUgra^  deadly  ni^tshade;  atrapa 
heUadana;  Indian  tobacco,  lobelia  inJUUa;  white  hore- 
hound, nrnrruMum  mdgare;  balm,  melissa  officinalis; 
among  the  mints — ^pennyroyal,  mentha  pulegium^  grow- 
ing to  a  gieat  size;  sarsapiarillat  smUax;  Carolina  pink, 
spig€iia  marilandica;  common  netde,  urtica^  every  where 
annoying  to  the  sunmier  traveUer  in  the  woods ;  iMifertan  o/^ 
,/icma&, common  on  the  Ohio;  gendan;  all  die  species  of 
the  violets ;  prairie  wax  weed,conunon  in  the  prairies,  from 
four  to  six  feet  high,  when  perforated^  exuding  a  yelk>w, 
terebenthine  wax  of  aromatic  smell,  and  to  which  many 
virtues  are  ascribed  by  the  settlers. 

We  could  easily  swell  this  catalogue  With  die  names  of 
a  hundred  other  plants,  to  which  various  and  powerfiil 
medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  by  the  people.  We  could 
add  to  it  the  herbs,  which  are  cultivated,  as  medicinaL — 
We  have  merely  attempted  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
common  indigenous  medicinal  plants  of  the  valley.  Al^ 
most  every  fionily  has  its  panaceum^  tn  some  herb,  or 
plant,  which  that  &mily  has  exclusively  experimented  A 
rich  harvest  for  experiment  is  yet  reserved  for  the  scientific 
botanist  and  physician 

The  commcm  kinds  of  aquatic  plants  are  found  in  the 
still  and  shallow  waters  of  the  swan^ps;  particularly,  a 
Umtifiil  Jund  of  water  lily,lMghly  firagranti  and  bearing 
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no  resemblance  to  the  nymphea  odarata^  which  we  have 
Bot  seen  here,  but  which  is  said  to  1^  found  in  the  northern 
regions  of  the  valley.  A  singular  kind  of  aquatic  v^eta- 
tkxi)  which  has  given  rise  to  the  fictions  of  floatmg  islands 
of  v^etation  on  these  waters,  is  seen  to  cover  great  extenta 
of  stodlow  lakes  and  muddy  bayous.  It  appears,  indeed, 
to  float  <m  ibe  water;  and  great  n^sses  of  it,  no  doubt, 
c^n  are  detached,  and  seen  floating,  as  dioc^h  diere  were 
no  roots  attached  to  the  soil  at  the  bottom.  But  we  have 
examined  it,  and  found  its  twiny  stem  of  many  yards  in 
length,  bound  to  (he  bottom  by  a  thousand  fibrous  rootsi 
It  has  a  small,  beautiful,  elliptical  lea^  and  a  diminutive, 
but  delicate  white  flower.  We  have  sailed,  wh^i  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  made  a  fiirrow  through  fields  of  this  curious 
plant.  Under  them  fishes  dart,  alligators  gambol,  and,  in 
the  proper  season,  multitudes  of  water  fowls  are  seen,  pat- 
tering their  bills  am<mg  these  leavea  We  have  se^i  this 
plant  designated  by  the  name,  pisHa  ^roHotes. 

Among  the  flowering  aquatic  plants,  ibere  is  one,  diat 
ibr  magnificence  and  beauty  stands  unrivalled  and  alone. 
We  have  seen  it  on  the  middle  and  southern  waters;  but 
'0(  the  greatest  size  and  splendor  on  the  bayous  and  lakes 
of  the  Arkansaa  It  has  diflferrat  popular  names.  The 
upper  Indians  call  it  panacea.  We  have  seen  it  designa- 
ted by  botanists  by  the  name,  nymphea  ndumba.  It  rises 
fiom  a  root,  resemUing  the  laige  stump  of  a  cabbage,  and 
ftmn  depflis  in  the  watw,  from  two  or  three  to  ten  feet.  It 
has  an  elliptical,  smooth  and  verdant  lea^  some  of  the 
largest  being  of  the  size  of  a  parasoL  These  muddy 
bayous  and  stagnant  waters  are  <^n  so  covered  with 
diese  leaves,  that  the  sandpiper  walks  abroad  on  the  sur- 
&ce  <^  the  leaves,  without  dippii^  her  feet  in  the  water.-*^ 
The  flowers  are  ^[ilarged  copies  of  the  nymphea  adaraia^ 
or  NewEi^laiid  p<xid  lily.    They  have  a  cup  of  the  wmf 
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ele^mt  conformadoD,  and  all  die  brilliant  white  and  yel- 
low o[  tfial;  flower.  They  want  the  ambrosial  fragranoe 
of  the  pond  lily;  and  resemUe  in  this  respect,  as  they  do 
in  their  size,  die  flowers  of  the  laurel  magnolia.  On  the 
whole,  ifaey  ace  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  that 
we  have  seea  They  have  their  home  in  dead  lakes,  in 
the  centre  of  cypress  swamps.  Musquitos  swarm  above; 
Obscene  fowk  wheel  their  flight  over  diem.  Alligators 
swim  among  dieir  roots;  and  moccasin  snakes  bosk  on 
their  leavea  In  such  IcHiely  and  repulnve  situaticms,  under 
3uch  circumstances,  and  for  such  spectator,  is  arrayed  the 
most  gaudy  and  brilliant  display  of  flowers  in  the  creadoa 
In  the  capsule  are  embedded  from  four  to  six  acorn  shaped 
seeds,  whidi  the  Indians  roast,  and  eat,  when  green;  cm* 
they  are  dried,  and  eaten,  as  nuts,  or  are  pulverized  into 
meal,  and  form  a  kind  of  bread. 

We  have  seen  a  large  yellow  flower  on  the  arid  bhifis 
of  that  high  limestcme  wall,  that  runs,  like  a  huge  parapet, 
b^ween  8t  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum,  <»i  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  summit  of  diis  parapet  has 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  b  bare  of 
all  vegetation,  but  a  sparse,  seared  grass.  It  was  under 
the  burning  sun  of  July,  when  every  diing,  but  these  flow- 
ers, was  scorched.  The  cup  of  the  flower  vfus  nearly  half 
the  size  of  the  common  sunflower.  It  rose  only  four  or 
five  inches  from  the  soil,  and  covered  it,  as  with  gilding. 
We  have  se^ti  no  description  of  this  striking  flower,  nor 
have  we  seen  it  existing  elsewhere. 

Missletoe,  visctis  alba.  This  is  a  parasidc  plant,  whicH 
attaches  itself  to  the  body  and  larger  Umbs  of  trees, — most 
fi*equendy  the  sycamore  and  the  elm.  It  is  common  on 
the  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  bom  Cincinnati  to 
New  Orleana  The  bright  green  masses  of  diis  plants 
widi  Gopiofis  clusters  of  transparent,  white  berries,  make  a 
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fery  sk^lar  appearance  in  winter,  when  seen  clinging  to 
i1k)  naked  branches.  This  k  the  {rfant^  to  which  the  Dru- 
ids were  said  to  pay  divine  hon(M^  ,  The  agglutinated 
sUme  of  its  berries  is  used  for  bird  lime. . 

Long  moes,  tSUandsia  usneoides.  This  parasitic  and 
angular  vegetation  is  first  seen  in  company  with  the  pal- 
metto, about  latitude  33^  It  hangs  down  in  festocms,  like 
die  twiny  stems  of  weeping  willow.  It  attaches  itself  of 
choice  to  the  cypress,  and,  after  that^  to  the  acacia.  These 
pendentwreatfays  often  conceal  the  body  of  the  tree,when  bare 
of  fi>[iage,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Httle  is  seen,  but  a  mads  of 
mass.  These  wreaths,  waving  in  the  wind,attach  themselves 
to  the  branches  of  other  trees,and  thus  sometimes  form  cur- 
tains of  moss,  that  darken  the  leafiess  forest  of  winter.  It  is 
in  color  of  a  darkish  gray,  and  the  wreaths  are  many  yards 
in  length*  It  has  a  small,  trumpet  shaped  flower,  of  peach 
blow  color,  and  seeds  still  finer,  than  those  of  tobacco. — 
Associated,  as  it  naturally  is,  with  marshy  and  low  allu- 
vions, where  it  grdws  in  greatest  profiision,  and  vnth  the 
idea  of  sickness,  this  dark  drapery  of  the  forest  has  an 
aspect  of  inexpressible  gloom.  It  is,  when  fi*esh,  a  tolera- 
ble fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  deer  feed  upon  it 
in  winter.  It  soon  dies  on  dead  trees.  Prepared,  some- 
diing  after  the  mamier  of  water  rotted  hemp,  the  bark  is 
decomposed,  and  the  fibre  remains,  fine,  black,  strong, 
elastic,  and  apparently  incorruptible.  In  this  state,  in  ap- 
pearance and  elasticity  it  resembles  horse  hair,  and,  like 
diat,  is  used  for  mattresses.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  country  sleep  on  ^em,  and  they  are  becoming  an 
article  of  conmierce  in  the  upper  country.  The  Creoles 
make  various  articles  of  harnessing,  as  horse  collars,  and 
saddle  stuffing,  of  this  article.  For  Aese  purposes,  con- 
siderate quantities  are  exported  to  the  upholsterers  and 
carriage  makers  in  the  Atlantic  countr}^ 
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To  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  no  doubt,  the  infinite  varieties 
of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  forests  and  on  the  prairies,  that 
distract  the  gaze  of  a  common  observer,  and  confound  all 
his  attempts  to  class  them^  may  all  hare  an  easy  arrange- 
ment, <  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  To  another,  an 
attempt  to  class  them  would  at  first  seem  like  numbering 
the  drops  of  dew,  that  fall  from  them.  The  friable  soil  of 
the  western  country  does  not  naturally  cover  itself  with  the 
fine  sward  of  the  nordiem  Atlantic  country.  It  is  die  re- 
gicm  of  coarse  grass,  tall  flowering  plants,  with  gaudy  flow- 
ers $  and  to  an  unpractised  eye,  presents  a  flora  of  great 
variety.  We  have  not  presumed  to  give  the  above,  as  any 
thing  more,  than  the  sketch  of  a  catalogue.  Many  of  the 
baiks  of  the  trees  of  this  valley  have  medicinal  qualities. 
The  numbers,  forms  and  gigantic  height  o[  these  weeds 
and  plants  are  not  among  the  least  surprising  curiosities 
to  an  observer  of  nature. 

The  following  are  among  the  garden  flowers,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  southern  regiona 

Jessamines,  white,  cape,  Armenian  and  yeUow.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sensitive  plants.  Spanish  dagger.  Prim- 
rose. Jonquils,  white  and  yellow.  Iris.  Blue  and  yel- 
low touch-me-not  Yidets.  Lilies.  Roses,  monthly, 
perpetual,  rooss^  scarlet,  white,  Damascus,  multiflora,  belL 
Honeysuckle.  Woodbine.  Flowering  pomegranate. — 
Bamboo.  Myrtle.  Ahheas,  white  and  red.  Crape  myr- 
tle. Daffodil  These  are  the  common  flowers,  where 
they  are  not  curious  in  choice,  or  varietiea* 

Animals.  We  deem  it  useless  to  go  into  detail  in  die 
account  of  animals,  which  this  country  has  in  commoir 

^  For  catalogue  of  plants  and  Aoweiti  tee  Appendix,  table  Now  IIL 
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with  those  east  of  the  mountains  We  believe,  that  the 
catamount,  a  ferocious  anima},  formerly  seen  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  has  not  been  seen  west  of  the 
moontains.  There  is  a  much  greater  abundance,  if  not 
variety  of  the  deer  kind  here.  The  milder  winters,  the 
deeper  forests,  the  more  luxuriant  pastures,  the  greater 
alnuidance  and  varie^  of  the  nut  and  acorn  bearing  trees, 
the  more  multiplied  means  of  animal  subsistence,  would 
give  reason  to  expect  a  greater  pnrfiision  of  game.  Deer, 
frcMn  pairs  to  twentjr  together,  are  so  common  a  sight,  even 
in  the  settled  country,  as  not  to  excite  much  surprise. — 
Bears,  in  the  middle  and  settled  regions  of  the  valley,  are 
not  cmmnon;  and  a  bear  hunt  is  there  a  matter  of  novelty 
and  excitement  But,  high  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, and  on  the  lower  courses  c^  the  latter  river  and  its 
tributaries,  in  the  deep  cane  brakes  and  swamps,  bears 
still  breed,  and  range  in  security;  and  the  planters  take 
the  frequent  amusement  of  hunting  them*  We  landed  at 
the  caUn  of  a  settler,  between  White  river  and  Arkansas, 
who  showed  die  skins  of  twenty  bears,  which  he  had 
killed  diat  season. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Dlinois,  towards  the  sources  of 
tfie  Bfisaissipfri,  and  southwest  of  the  Missouri,  on  the 
Osage,  and  other  wooded  streams  of  diat  direction,  bears 
are  still  hunted  for  their  skins  and  their  oil  Bears'  oil, 
whidi  is  very  hquid,  transparent,  and,  when  not  rancid, 
mild  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  is  in  those  regions  exten- 
sively used,  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  The  hunters  ascend 
the  streams  at  the  proper  season  for  hunting  them,  and 
purspe  the  bears  in  the  depths  of  the  wild^ness.  They 
rraiain  for  the  summer  season  in  the  wooda  Late  in 
autumn  they  return  with  bear  skins,  and  the  flesh  cured, 
as  smoked  middlings  oi  pork,  and  not  uqfi^uendy  as  fat 
The  oil  is  put  into  a  periogue ;  and  we  have  seen  a  hunter 
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paddlii^  one  periogue,  and  having  another  lashed  and^ 
balanced  alongside,  fiill  of  oil 

Venison  is  an  important  article  of  food,  and  of  sale  in 
every  village  of  die  western  country.  The  markets  in  the 
larger  towns  are  abundantly  supplied  with  it  It  furnishes 
one  of  the  subst»itial  elements  in  the  subsistence  of  a  back 
settler.  Hunting  the  deer  is  the  standing  amusement  of  ihe 
souAem  planter.  A  night  hunt  seldom  Mis  to  furnish  a 
number  of  these  animals.  In  the  northern  regions,  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  elk 
takes  the  place  of  the  deer.  The  moose  is  sometimes  seen 
with  the  elk. 

In  the  vast  prairies  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Red  river,  and  in  all  the  spuce  beyond  a 
belt  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  white  settlements,  where 
they  are  not  seen,  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  bufiklo  is 
the  grand  object  of  hunting  and  subsistence  to  the  savages. 
The  flesh  is  the  chief  article  of  fbod,  not  only  for  the  In-^ 
dians  of  those  regions,  but  for  the  white  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. The  skins  fiirliish  their  dress,  and  ihe  couches,  the 
seats,  and  the  ornamental  part  of  the  furniture  of  their 
cabins.  Tanned,  and  stretched  on  tent  poles^  and  erected 
in  neat,  cone  shaped  tents,  they  shelter  the  savages  in  thell* 
distant  migratiotis  from  their  villages.  The  buf&lo  robes, 
fiimii^  one  of  their  tobst  important  articles  of  commerce.. 
Hunting  the  buffalo  is  a  business  of  great  solemnity,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  df  savage  Ufe.  Every 
person,  engaged  in  it,  has  his  proper  post  of  honor,  and  his 
point  of  coiKert  with  the  rest  They  used  to  hunt  witfi 
bows  and  arrows,  but  are  now  commonly  armed  vrith  ya- 
gers. The  attack  is  generally  on  horseback*  When  the 
attackmg  party  have  approached  the  drove,  tfie  religious 
rites  are  renewed,  and  the  cavalcade,  in  confidence  of  the 
aid  of  the  Great  Spirit,  dashes  upon  ihem.    To  be  success- 
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dl^  the  horses  nuisl  be  bolh  ieet,  aiid  well  niaBaged    It 
often  happens,  thai  the  older  and  more  daring  animals 
tuna,  and  make  battle^  in  which  case  there  is  danger  to 
Ae  horse  of  being  gored^  and  of  die  rider  to  be  slain, — 
The  ammal,  in  its  agooy  and  wrath,  is  terrible.      It 
soBietimes,  when  the  animal  is  featfiered  with  many 
arrows,  or  pierced  with  many  balls,  becomes  a  question, 
who  has  slain  it    But  there  are  so  many  witnesses,  the 
wound,  among  many,  that  was  mortal,  is  so  accurately 
known,  and  it  is  so  vital  to  their  peace,  that  all  this  should 
be  settled  by  precedent,  that  in  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
disputes  s^om  occur.     Every  part  of  the  animal  is  pre- 
pared in  some  way  for  use.    A  part  is  preserved  fresh,for 
immediate  use.    The  fat  from  the  intestines  is  melted, 
skimmed,  and  put  into  bladders  for  iuture  use,  and  proves 
an  agreeable  substitute  for  butter.    A  protuberance  on  die 
shoulders,  called  the  ^  hump,^  is  the  choice  part  of  the  anir 
mal.    The  return  of  such  a  party  from  a  successfid  hunt 
K  a  season  of  the  highest  savage  holiday.    The  ddns, 
which,  inwrought  into  all  die  furniture  of  their  domestic 
estabhdiment,  are  so  vital  to  their  ccmifort,  and  the  surplus 
fiimishing  their  principal  article  of  traffic,  are  entrusted 
for  preparation,  as  are  all  their  more  laborious  kinds  of 
drudgery,  to  the  squaws.    This  is  a  very  material  part  of 
Indian  labor.    The  method  of  preparing  them  is  primitive 
and  ample,  but  slow  and  laborious,  and  consists,  princi- 
pally, in  smoking,  drying  and  rubbing  them.     When 
dressed,  diey  are  soft,  pliant  and  durable.    By  the  juice  of 
some  vegetaUe,  supposed  to  be  sangtdnaria  Canadensis^ 
fixed  by  a  process,  known  only  to  themselves,  they  paint 
lines,  figures  and  devices  on  the  buf&lo  skins,  of  a  beautiful 
red  color,  that  retains  a  duraUe  brilliance,  unchanged  by 
the  sun  and  ain    Among  these  animals,  as  among  domes^ 
tic  ones,  th^^  are  the  differences  of  size,  age^  beauty  and 
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defoitnity,  lean  and  fat  Hie  males  are  eatal^  only  fi^ 
a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  cows  are  most  sought  for  hunt- 
ings as  an  article  of  food.  No  wild  animal  has  a  more 
noble  appearance,  than  a  fiill  grown  male  buffiJa  It  has 
been  said>  that  they  are  of  the  same  species  with  domestic 
catda  From  the  habits,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the 
animal,  we  should  think  not  The  color  is  generally  of  a 
brownish  gray,  and  much  of  the  wool,  or  hair,  has  the  fine^ 
ness  of  fur,  and  by  the  English  is  wrought  into  articles  of 
a  beautiful  fabric,  which  is  becoming  an  important  article 
of  manufecture.  They  have  burly  heads,  covered  with 
shaggy  wool;  and  this  appearance  of  long  and  erect  hair 
prevaib  to  die  termination  of  the  hump  beyond  the  fore 
shoulders.  They  have  small  and  short  homs,  not  more 
than  four  ot  five  inches  in  length,  and,  compared  with 
domestic  cattle,  small  and  fierce  eyes;  and,  viewed  all  to- 
gether, have  rather  a  savage  and  ouUandish  appearance. 
But,  in  fact,  they  are  the  same  mild  animals  with  the 
domestic  cattle;  are  easily  tamed  and  domesticated;  and 
the  animitls,  that  spring  from  the  mixture  of  the  breeds,  are 
said  to  tmite  the  desirable  properties  of  both.  Their  beef 
is  gclnerally  preferred  to  diat  of  the  domestic  ox.  The 
range  of  this  animal  used  to  extend  over  cdl  the  valley. 
The  eyes  of  the  patriarchal  ^  residenters,'  who  first  fixed 
themselves  in  the  unbroken  wilderness,  as  diey  relate,  how 
they  used  to  see  countless  numbers  of  these  animals  scour- 
ing through  the  thickets,  brighten  in  the  relation,  and  view 
the  present  order  of  things  with  the  regrets  of  hunters.  The 
whites,  wherever  they  have  fixed  th^nselves,  have  waged 
upon  them  a  gratuitous  war  of  extermination ;  and  these 
innocent,  useful  and  noble  animals  instinctively  fly  their 
fi)otsteps.  They  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  savages,  who 
destroy  no  more  of  them,  than  subsistence  or  profit  re- 
quires.   The  white  hunters  have  destroyed  them  for  their 
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KHigues  only.  They  still  range  from  Red  river  of  the 
north  to  the  populous  regions  of  Mexico; — but  let  the 
smallest  settlement  of  whites  be  fixed  in  their  vicinity^ 
and  the  animals  soon  draw  a  Une  of  an  hundred  leagues  of 
demarcaticm  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

On  the  northern  waters  of  the  ]\Iississippi,  and  between 
that  river  and  the  lakes,  the  muskrat  and  otter  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  for  their  furs.  The  flesh  of  the  muskrat  is 
prized  in  these  regions,  by  the  Indians,  as  a  delicacy*  We 
have  heen  present  at  these  highly  flavored  repasts,  when 
ifae  pecuhar  smell  of  the  animal  periumed  the  cabin. 

At  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Yellowstone, 
Platte,  White,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  and  on  all  their 
tributaries,  that  have  courses  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  the 
great  object  of  pursuit,  both  by  the  hunters  and  trappers, 
white  and  savage,  is  the  beaver.  It  is  the  chief  mean  of 
gain  to  the  savages;  their  dependence  for  their  supply 
from  the  v^tes  of  arms,  ammunition,  blankets,  strouding, 
traps,  whiskey,  and  all  objects  of  necessity  and  desire.  To 
these  lonely  and  sequestered  regions  repair  hundreds  of 
while  hunters,  who  hunt  for  subsistence,  and  trap  for  gaia 
They  make  their  way  in  companies  of  armed  partnerships, 
fitted  out,  as  a  kind  of  guerillas.  Sometimes  a  pair  of 
sworn  firiends  hunt  together.  There  are  not  a  few,  who 
repair  alone  to  these  solitary  streams  and  mountains.  Out- 
lawry, avarice,  necessity,  and  appetite  for  lawless  and  un- 
restrained and  unvritnessed  roving,  constant  exposure  and 
danger,  the  absolute  need  of  relying  alone  upon  their  own 
personal  strength  and  resources,  create  a  very  singular  com*^ 
pound  of  astonishing  quickness  of  perception  and  a  reckless 
confidence  in  their  own  prowess.  We  have  seen  more  than 
one  hunter  of  Uiis  cast  incurably  attached  to  a  solhode  of 
labor  and  danger,  compared  with  which  Robinson  Cru- 
soe's sojourn  on  bis  inland  was  but  a  mere  pastoral  experi* 
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menf.  They  fiimish  an  impressive  proof  that  there  is  no 
mode  of  life  intrinsically  so  repulsive  and  painful,  but  man 
may  become  reconciled  to  it  by  habit  A  lonely  hunter^ 
cast  upon  the  elements,  with  nothing  but  prairies  and 
mountains  in  view,  without  bread  or  salt^  and  every  hour 
in  jeopardy  from  beasts  and  savages,  amidst  scenery  and 
dangers,  that  would  naturally  tend  to  raise  die  heart  to 
God,  trusting  to  no  divim'ty,  but  his  knife  and  his  gun, 
building  all  his  plans  for  the  future  on  his  traps,  regarding 
.die  footstep  of  man  imprinted  in  the  sand  an  object  of  cal- 
culating apprehension,  and  almost  equally  dreading  the 
face  of  the  white  man  and  the  savage,  in  situations  thus 
lonely  and  exposed,  braves  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
ices  of  winter,  the  grizzly  bear,  and  robbers  of  his  own 
race,  and  the  savages,  for  years.  When  he  has  collected 
a  sufficient  number  of  packs  of  beaver,  he  fells  a  hollow 
tree,  slides  it  into  some  full  mountain  stream,  and  paddles 
down  the  thousand  leagues  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  seen 
bustling  about  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  to  make  bargains 
for  his  furs.  There  are  very  simple  and  obvious  marks, 
by  which  to  class  diese  packs,  according  to  their  quahQr 
and  valua  The  more  northern  the  range  of  the  animal, 
the  more  valuable  is  the  fiu*;  and  in  the  same  parallel, 
those  that  live  in  mountain  streams  are  more  valuable,  than 
those  that  hve  on  plains.  The  habits  of  diis  valuable  and 
social  animal  are  well  known,  and  are  the  same  in  this 
region,  as  elsewhere.  The  packs  are  rated  by  the  pound, 
and  pass  in  many  places,  as  a  substitute  for  money.  They 
are,  in  &ct,  the  circulating  medium  of  Canadian  and  Mis- 
souri hunters,  coureurs  du  bois^  and  many  tribes  of  sava- 
ges. St  Louis  is  the  centre  of  the  for  trade  in  this  v^ey. 
Gray,  grizzly,  or  white  bear,  ursus  arctieus.  His 
range  is  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Missouri,  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  along  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The 
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brown  bear,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  does 
not  &ce  man.  But  this  terrible  animal,  so  far  from  fearing, 
or  flying,  pursues  him,  having  less  fear  of  him,  than  any 
other  beast  of  prey.  Indian  warriors,  m  their  vaunting 
war  songs,  when  they  perform  what  is  called  *^  striking  the 
post,'  or  rating  die  bravery  of  their  exploits,  recount  the 
having  dain  one  of  these  animals,  as  no  mean  exploit,  and,. 
in  feict,  as  not  inferior  to  having  slain  a  human  enemy.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  animals  of  prey,  being 
out  of  comparison  larger,  than  the  brown  bear.  Lewis 
and  Clark  give  the  dimensions  of  one,  slain  by  their  party 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  It  measured  round 
the  head  three  feet  five  inches;  round  the  neck  three  feet 
eleven  inches;  length  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  an  half; 
round  the  fore  leg  one  fijot  eleven  inches;  length  of  talons 
four  inches  and  an  half!  The  weight  is  sometimes  nearly, 
thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Like  the  lion  and  the  tiger  on 
the  African  d^er^  he  reigns,  the  ferocious  tyrant  of  these 
soIitudesL  The  Crow  Indians  and  the  (xros  ventres^  tvho 
live  in  the  range  of  diis  animal,  have  lost  many  of  their 
bravest  warriors  by  him.  The  white  hunters  are  shy  of 
attacking  him,  except  in  companies;  and  many  have  been 
destroyed  by  him.  The  skin  of  those  in  the  more  north- 
em  re^ons  is  very  valuable.  It  is  rated  in  value  from  thirty 
to  My  dollars.  Fortunately  he  is  not  very  swifl;  and  as 
be  usually  ranges  in  the  timbered  regions,  and,  unlike  die 
brown  bear,,  do^  not  climb,  hunters  fly  him  by  mounting 
atree. 

Panther,  by  the  French  called:  tigre^  is  a  ferocious  ani- 
mal of  the  cat  fiimily.  They  range  the  forests,  over  all 
this  valley.  They  are  of  the  size  of  the  largest  dogs,  of  a 
darkish  gray  color,  marked  with  black  spots.  They  are 
in  shape  much  like  the  domestic  cat,  with  short  legs,  large 
pawrg,  and  long  talcms^    Their  head,  too,  resembles  that  of 
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a  cat,  with  whiskers  not  quite  so  long  in  proportion.  They 
purr  in  the  same  way  when  they  are  in  good  humor,  and 
seem  to  have  ail  the  habits  of  the  cat  We  have  often 
heard  their  wild,  nocturnal  cry  at  the  commencement  of 
twihght  in  the  forests.  They  are  dangerous  when  wounded, 
and,  under  particular  circumstances,  have  been  known 
to  attack  a  man.  They  conceal  themselves  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  thence  dart  upon  their  prey.  They 
seldom  fail  to  attack  a  child,  should  they  meet  him  alone. 
In  the  country  west  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  there  is  some* 
times  se^i  an  animal  of  this  kind,  but  much  larger,  than 
the  panther.  We  saw  a  skin  of  this  animal,  killed,  we 
believe,  not  far  from  Natchez,  and  it  was  of  the  size  of  a 
leopard's  skin,  and  of  a  color,  intermediate  between  the 
spots  of  the  leopard  and  the  stripes  of  the  African  tiger. — 
There  has,  prob(ibly,been  exaggeration,  as  to  the  size  and 
numbers  of  these  animals,  in  the  accounts,  that  have  been 
pubhshed  of  them.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an 
animal  of  the  pandier  species,  of  great  size  and  fierceness, 
ranges  these  forests,  probably,  an  occasicmal  visitcur  from 
the  Mexican  r^ons. 

Wolf  There  are  two  species,  that  are  common — ^th^ 
gray,  large,  forest  wolf,  and  the  prairie  wolf  We  should 
judge  the  former  to  be  larger,  than  the  Adantic  wolf  We 
encountered  an  uncommonly  large  one,  in  the  forests  be- 
tween Natchitoches  and  the  Sabme.  A  very  large  dog 
could  not  be  brought  to  advance  towards  him,  and  he  sat, 
and  eyed  us,  at  a  few  rods  distance. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  of  a  lighter  gray,  and  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  former.  They  have  sharper  noses,  and 
a  fonn  more  resembling  diat  of  the  fox.  They  are  bold, 
fierce,  cunning  and  mischievous  animals,  and,  in  their 
bark  and  howl,  not  easily  distinguishable  ftom  the  domes- 
tic dog.    They  sometimes  travel  in  packs  on  the  prairies. 
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We  have  often  heard  their  shrill  and  sharp  bark  by  ni^t^ 
from  a  cabin  on  the  prairies.  It  was  evidently  a  note  of 
defiance  to  the  dogs  of  the  house.  The  latter  retreat  to- 
wards die  cabin,  evidencing  fear,  and  diminishing  their 
bark  to  a  whine,  and  finally  pawing  at  the  door  for  admis- 
si<m  withia  They  are  a  most  annoying  scourge  to  the 
fimner,  and,  in  &ct,  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  raising 
of  sheep  on  the  prairiea 

AH  die  American  varieties  of  foxes,  porcupines  and 
rabbits  are  aumnon;  the  latter  so  much  so,  as  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly annojring  to  gardens  and  young  nurseriea  They 
breed  in  vast  numbers  in  the  patches  of  hazles  and  vines, 
that  skirt  the  prairies  and  barrens. 

Raccoons  are  very  troublesome  to  com  fields,  and  it  is 
a  sport,  preparatory  to  more  serious  hunting,  for  boys  to 
sally  out,  and  take  them  by  night. 

Woodchucks  and  oppossums  abound,  and  are  generally 
80  &t,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  their  burrows,  if  overtaken 
at  a  litde  distance  firom  them.  These  animals  are  called 
by  the  French,  *  cochons  du  hois?  They  scald  off*  the 
hair,  and  dress  them,  as  roasting  pigs,  and  consider  them 
a  great  delicaqy.  The  singular  formation  of  the  oppossum 
is  too  well  knovn,  to  need  description ;  but  they  have  one 
habit,  that  we  have  not  seen  described.  They  seem  to  be 
haj^  reckless  and  stupid  animals ;  and  prove,  that  the  pro- 
ibimdest  dissimulation  may  consist  with  the  greatest  appa- 
rent stapidity.  It  is  fiuniliar  to  every  one,  who  has  often 
seen  this  animal,  that  when  you  come  upon  it,  at  any  dis- 
tance from  its  shelter,  which  is  a  hollow  tree  or  log,  in- 
stead cf  retreating  for  that  shelter,  it  turns  on  its  side, 
throws  oot  its  1^,  and  setdes  its  body,  its  eycF,  and  its 
features  into  the  supineness  of  death.  Observers  have 
rematked,  that  the  imitation  is  perfect  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  tail,  and  that  this  retains  a  living  and  elastic 
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eoil,  that  only  appertain^  to  life.  Evm  the  instinctive 
shrewdness  of  the  dog  is  at  &ult;  for  he  applies  his  nose^ 
to  the  animal,  and  turns  it  over,  and  passes  it  by,  as  a  dead 
animal  This  astonidung  trait  of  the  instinct,  or  reasoning 
of  this  slu^di  animal,  is  transferred  by  a  figure  to  meiu 
In  the  common  parlance  of  the  country,  any  one,  who 
counterfeits  sickness,  or  dissembles  strongly  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  is  said  to  be  ^oppossumingP 

Squirrela  Gray,  black,  chesnut,  and  all  the  smaller  va- 
rieties of  this  animsd  abound.  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley, 
where  they  do  not  prey  upon  com  fields,  adjacent  to  woods, 
in  such  a  maimer,  as  that  in  autumn,  formers  will  not  consi-^ 
der  it  an  object  to  fiimish  a  boy  vnih  gun,  powder  and  lead,^ 
on  condition,  that  he  will  shoot  only  about  their  com  fields. 
It  is  a  cheering  spectacle  in  autumn,  to  walk  in  the  beech 
and  hickory  bottoms,  where  you  may  often  see,,  at  one 
view,  half  a  dozen  of  these  active  and  proud  little  animals, 
flourishing  their  erect  and  spread  tails,  barking  defiance 
at  you,  or  each  other,  and  skipping,  as  if  by  the  aid  of 
wings,  fix)m  l»un(;h  to  branch.  It  is  a  6ct,  to  which  wfe 
c&n  bear  occular  testimony,  that  they  cross  rivers ;  at  some 
times  swimming;  at  other  times  on  a  ci)ip,  or  piec>eof 
baik,  rai^ng  and  spreading  their  tails^  b)«fvvay  df  sail.  It 
often  happens  to  these,  as  to  other  inexperienced  naviga* 
tors,  that  they  spread  too  much  canvass,  and  are  over- 
set, and  drowned.  It  is  related,  as  having  happened  in 
the  year  1811,  that  they  emigrated  fi'CMn  ike  notih  tovmrds 
the  south  by  thousands,  and  with  a  fi*ont  of  some  r^ularity, 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  whole 
fixmt  of  Indiana*  Thousands  were  drowned,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  Ohio. 

The  skunk  is  conmion,  and  is  oftener  met,  than  east  of 
thef  mountains ;  but  in  other  rei^)Qcts  is  tfie  enlne  bold  ani- 
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teal,  and  poesessing  the  same  FeUance  upon  his  peculiar 
Kind  of  ddfence. 

Gopher,  a  species  of  mole,  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  common  field  mole.  It  burrows  in  the  prairies ;  and 
there  are  immense  tracts,  covered  with  the  little  hillocks, 
made  by  the  earth,  which  they  have  dug  fix)m  their  bur- 
rows. They  have  an  exquisitely  soft,  fine  fiir,  of  cerulean 
cDlor;  and  they  have  on  each  side  of  their  jaws  a  pouch, 
or  skinny  bag,  of  considerable  size,  which  is  usually  seen 
distended  with  the  dirt,  which  they  are  transporting  fit>m 
tfieir  hol6&  They  prey  on  the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers, 
on  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  are  particularly  de^ 
stroctive  to  young  orchards,  killing  the  trees  by  gnawing 
off  a  oMDplete  circle  of  bark  round  the  body,  near  the  roots. 
The  mounds,  which  diey  raise,  are  serious  impediments 
in  the  way  of  driving  carts  and  carriages  over  the  dieatre 
of  their  operations; 

An  animal  confounded  with  this,  but  not  the  same^  in- 
habils  the  diores  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  called 
the  salamander.  It  is  of  the  size,  and  in  some  respects, 
the  appearance  of  the  common  rat  It  is  said  never  to  be 
seen  abroad  by  day.  It  is  a  fierce  and  fighting  lilde  ani- 
mal, when  overtaken  in  its  burrows,  and  the  wounds  in« 
flicted  wifii  its  teeth  are  severa 

EDc  Large  flocks  of  these  animals  are  found  in  the 
northern  limits  of  the  range  of  the  bufialo.  To  our  view, 
an  elk  is  iK>  more,  than  a  very  large  deer,  something  ex- 
ceeding the  height  of  a  c<Hnmon  horse.  Their  flesh  has 
the  same  flavor,  as  common  venison.  Their  habits  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  deer.  In  the  country  where  they 
range,  huntii^  them  is  an  object  with  flie  Indians,  only 
secondary  to  that  of  hun^g  the  buffiilo.  We  hStve  never 
seen  die  moose  in  this  country;  but  it  is  found  in  the 
northern  and  nprthwestem  tefsiom* 
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Antelope,  a  kind  of  mouniain  deer,  seen  bounding  on 
the  sununits  of  the  highest  and  most  precipitous  hills  at 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  They  are  described,  as  be-^ 
ing  very  fleet  and  beautiful  animals,  and  their  fle^  is  pre* 
ferred  to  that  of  the  common  deer.  Timid  as  they  are^ 
their  excessive  curiosity  lures  them  4o  their  destruction. — 
They  gaze  upon  man,  until,  as  if  charmed,  they  seem  ar- 
rested to  the  spot,  and  in  this  j^^ay  they  are  sometimes 
killed. 

Mountain  sheep,  an  animal,  that,  like  the  former,  inhabits 
mountains,  choosing  for  ite  range  the  most  remote  and 
inaccessible  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  They  have 
horns  of  prodigious  size;  and  are  rather  larger,  than  Ae 
deen  They  are  covered  with  a  wo<^  like  fur,  in  some 
parts  white,  and  in  others  brovraish.  Their  range  is  so 
solitary,  and  difficult  of  access,  that  they  are  not  often 
killed. 

Prairie  dog,  arctomys  Ludmidana.  This  animal  has 
received  its  absurd  name  fit>m  the  supposed  similarity  of 
its  peculiar  cry,  or  note,  to  the  barking  of  a  dog.  In  other 
respects  there  is  little  resemblance  to  that  animal.  It  is 
of  reddish  brown  color,  interspersed  with  some  gray  and 
black.  The  color  of  the  underside  of  the  body  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  skunk.  It  has  rather  a  wide  and  large 
head,  short  ears,  black  whid^ers,  and  a  sharp  and  com- 
pressed nose.  It  something  exc^pds  twice  the  size  of  a 
common  gray  squirrel.  One  of  them  measured  Grom  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  extremi^  c^  the  tail  nineteen  inches. 
Like  die  beaver,  they  are  socisd  and  gregarious,  living  on 
the  dry  prairies  in  large  conmoiunities,  some  of  which  oo- 
cupy  a  circuit  of  miles.  They  live  in  Imrrows ;  and  at  the 
entrance,  there  is  a  mound,  formed  by  the  earth,  which 
diey  bring  up  in  the  excavaticni.  In  whatever  directicm 
they  move,  they  have  well  beaten  hi^ways,  from  which 
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every  knpediinent  is  carefidly  removed.  Hiere  are  seve- 
lal  oocapants,  probably  all  of  die  same  family,  of  one  bur- 
row. In  mild  weather  they  are  seen  sporting  about  the 
mouths  of  their  habitations^  and  seem  to  have  much  of  Ae 
ij^ighdiness,  activity,  and  spirit  of  defiance,  of  the  squir- 
rd.  At  the  apprehended  approach  of  danger,  they  raise 
diat  peculiar  Imrk,  firom  which  they  have  derived  their 
name.  On  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  diey  relinquish 
their  vaporing,  and  retreat  to  their  dens.  They  are  said 
seldom  to  require  drink,  and  to  remain  torpid  in  their  bur* 
rows  through  the  vnnter.  When  overtaken,  away  firom  its 
home,  this  little  animal  shows  all  the  impotent  fierceness 
of  a  small  cor.  But  wh^i  taken,  it  easily  domesticates^ 
and  becomes  gentle  and  affectionate.* 

Bntna  This  valley,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of 
die  ctimate  of  the  country  east  of  the  mountains,  mi^t 
be  supposed  to  have  the  same  birds,  and  those  birds  the 
4ame  habits.  The  fcrmer  is  true,  and  the  latter  is  not.*— 
We  have  noted  no  birds  in  the  Atlantic  country,  that  we 
have  not  seen  here.  We  have  many,  that  are  not  seeQ 
there;  and  those,  that  are  common  to  both  regions,  have 
not  die  same  habits  here,  as  there.  We  have  no  doubt, 
thai  cnhivalion  and  the  habitancy  of  civilized  man  afiect 
dbe  habits,  and  even  the  residence  of  birds.  There  are 
many  m  the  more  populous  and  cultivated  regions  beyond 
die  momntains,  that  seem  to  belong  to  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, and  diat  appear  to  exuk  and  be  at  home  only  in  die 
midst  of  firuit  arbors,  and  groves  reared  by  art  and  luxury. 
It  is  reomrked  in  the  miyre  populous  and  cultivated  dis- 
tricts c^lfae  We8t,^t  in  prqiortion,  as  die  wiMemess  dis- 
iqppeai%  am^is  refdaced  by  apple,  pear, peach  and  plumb 

*For  ^9^kBkffgam of  beatb,  let  Appendix,  table  No.  IV. 
T«.  I.  14 
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trees,  and  fruit  garden^  the  birds^  which  cheerod  ib^  ux* 
&my  of  the  immigrants,  and  whose  notes  are  associatiBdl 
in  recollection  with  the  charms  of  yoothfiil  exiflteiioe,  aa4 
the  tender  remembrances  of  the  natal  spot,  and  a  dislairt 
and  forsaken  country,  are  found  among  the  recent  ot^ 
charda  Every  immigrant,  especially,  who  wad  reared  i^ 
New  England,  r^nembers  the  n^agpe,  the  bird  of  ka)f 
formed  leaves,  of  plantmg,  and  the  freshness  of.  spring.—- 
He  remembers  to  have  heard  them  chattering  in  the  woods, 
almost  to  tiresomeness.  They  are  occasionally  seoi  in  the 
middle  and  northern  regions  of  this  vaUey.  They  ave  sel- 
dom heard  to  sing,  and  are  only  known  by  the  lover  of 
nature,  who  hears  in  the  air,  as  Ui^ey  pass  over  his  hea4» 
the  single  note,  which  they  utter  at  the  East,  when  they 
are  leaving  that  country.  Some  years  since,  in  Missouri, 
w^  saw  a  number  of  the  males  gathered  on  a  iq^y,in 
the  midst  of  a  low  prairie,  of  a  sunny  momiii^  after  a 
white  frost.  They  were  chajttering  away  in  th^  accus- 
tomed style.  But  they  did  buthalf  carry  out  the  sch^,  that 
wo  used  to  hear  in  the  meadows  <^New  England^  Jeaviqg 
a  painful  break  in  the  middle,  and  reminding  us  of  the 
beautifiil  passage  in  the  psalms,  touching  the  exiles  on  dfte 
streams  of  Babylon* 

Robin,  turdus  ndgratmius.  The  robin-radMeast  m 
tjhe  northern  Atlantic  country  is,  more  than  ai^  others  the 
bird  of  orchards  and  gardens,  and  is  there  almost  id^ati- 
fied  with  the  domestic  affections  of  man.  This  ddjg^tfal 
bird,  in  many  places  protected  from  the  gun  by  public  feel- 
ing, sings  there  such  an  unpret^iding,  and  yet  sweet  songi. 
that  the  inhabitants  need  not  regret  v^anling.  the  nig^tiogfh* 
In  the  West,  this  bird  m^Jces  annual  vipits;  andia  seen  in 
the  autumn,  the  vrint^  and  ^ng^  bat  nemt^  at  leaat  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  valley,  in  the  summw.  Thoi]«UMte 
of  them  winter  in  lioujsiana,  and  peccb  kg  nig^t  in  the 
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Aick  cane  brakes,  and  are  kitted  by  hundreds  tvith  a  stick. 
b  the  middle  regions,  they  visit  the  country  in  the  autumn, 
to  feed  oa  the  berries  of  the  spice  wood,  laurus  benzoin. 
Bat  in  no  part  of  tfie  vaDey,  where  we  have  seen  them, 
have  vre  ever  heard  them  once  sing  those  notes  of  their 
song  in  New  England,  >idiich  we  can  never  forget 

The  thrasher,  iurdus  rufus,  the  perwink,  turdus  fur- 
eics,  and  ^e  bluebird,  are  in  numbers,  habits  and  song,  as 
at  the  norA,  except  &at  the  bluebird  is  seen  on  every  plea- 
sant day  tfarou^  the  winter 

Tlie  splendid  phimage,  the  bold  habits,  and  the  shrill 
scream  6(  die  bhie|ay,  are  alike  familiar  to  the  woods  of 
Ganada  and  the  Sabine. 

JSxsfdkingAArA^turdnsOrfht^  Seen  in 

the  middle  and  southern  Atlantic  states ;  but  is  far  more  fre- 
(pientm  tins  valley.  Its  gay,  voluble  and  jerky  note,imitat]ng 
ttmt  of  all  other  birds,  and  beard  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year, 
rmders  it  a  delightftil  tenant  of  the  southern  woods.  It 
breeds  in  thorn  bushes,  and  among  arbors  of  briar  vines; 
and  ddigbts  to  sit  on  the  tops  of  chimneys,  darting  perpen- 
dicnlarfy,  as  if  in  a  frolic,  high  into  the  air  above,  and  des- 
c^iding  by  the  same  movement,  singing  in  its  gayest  man- 
ner, aB  the  while.  It  is  a  bird  of  sober  plumage,  and  from 
its  ddicate  structure,  rather  difficult  to  rear  in  a  cage. 

Redhird,  Mfy2!rna2i9Ft&;§inian^  The  range,  frequency 
and  habtts  of  this  most  beautifiil  bird  are  the  same  with 
the  former.  Its  note  has  but  httle  range.  We  have  not 
heard  it  sfaig  on  a  stave  of  more  than  five  notes;  but  its 
iffiisde  is  clear,  melhm  and  delightful  It  appears  not  to 
regard  orchards,  or  human  habitancy,  but  pours  its  song 
tn  the  deep  forests.  The  traveller  is  cheered,  as  he  rides 
idmg  the  bottonuB,  especially  in  sunny  mornings,  after  frosts 
m  Ae  winter,  by  hcsdring  this  song  softening  die  harsh 
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screaming  of  the  jay.  The  male,  aiier  moultong,  is  of  a 
most  brilliant  purple,  with  a  fine  crest,,  and  a  bill  of  tbi 
appearance  of  ivory. 

Nightingale  spairoy^^  fHngiUa  melodia^  a  very  diminu- 
tive sparrow,  with  plain  plumage,  but  pours  &om  its  little 
throat  a  powerful  song,  like  that  of  the  nightij^;ale.  In 
the  southern  regions  of  the  valley,  like  the  mocking-bird, 
this  bird  sings,  through  the  warm  nights  of  summer,  only 
during  the  darkness  and  the  dawn  of  morning. 

Goldfinch,  tardus  aurocapiUus.  We  have  doubted,  if 
this  were  the  same  bird  with  that,  so  called,  in  the  Atlan- 
tic country.  It  is  not  so  brilUant  in  plumage,  and  has  not 
exacdy  the  same  whistle;  but  is  here  a  gay  and  cheering 
bird  in  appearance  and  note.  It  builds  the  same  hanging 
nest,  with  the  bird,  so  called,  at  the  north. 

Parroquet,  psiUacus  CaroUniensis,  This  is  a  bird  oi 
the  parrot  class,  seen  firom  latitude  40^  to  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. Its  food  is  the  fioiit  of  the  sycamore,  and  its  retreat 
in  the  hollow  of  that  tree;  and  is  a  very  voracious  hird« 
preying  on  apples,  grapes,  figs,  and  all  kinds  of  (ruit.  They 
fly  in  large  flocks,  and  are  seen  in  greatest  numbers  before 
a  storm,  or  a  great  change  in  the  weather.  They  have 
hooked,  ivory  bills,  a  splendid  mixture  of  burnished  gilding 
and  green  on  their  heads,  and  their  bodies  are  a  sc^  and 
yet  brilUant  green.  Their  cry,  as  they  are.  flying,  is  shrill 
and  discordant  They  are  said  to  perch,  by  hanging  by  their 
bill  to  a  branch.  When  they  are  taken^they  make  battle, 
and  their  hooked  lull  pounces  into  the  flesh  of  their  enemy* 
They  are  veiy  annoying  to  firuit  orchards,  and  in  this  re- 
Bpect  a  great  scourge  to  the  &nnen  We  have  seen  no 
lurd  of  the  size,  widi  plumage  so  brilliant;  and  they  im^ 
part  a  singular  magnificence  to  the  forest  prospect,  as  flley 
are  seen  darting  throng  the  foUage^and  among  the  white 
branches  (^  the  sycamore. 
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Owls.  We  have  noted  a  great  many  vaiieties  of  ifai^ 
bird  Their  hooting  and  screaming,  in  every  variety  of 
iCMie  and  sound,  oAm  imitating  the  cry  of  human  distress 
and  lao^ter,  and  sometimes  the  shri^s  c^  a  babe,  are 
beard  over  all  this  valley  in  the  deep  foresiB  and  bottonn^ 
We  have  heard  forty  at  a  time  cm  the  lower  ccmrses  of 
the  Mississif^l 

Among  ibe  great  varieties  of  the  hawk  and  ea^  dass, 
ih%  bold  eagle  is  o&ea  seen  soaring  above  the  diflb,  or  the 
deq>fiHrests. 

Swans,  geese,  dudis  oi  a  great  UMiiy  kinds,  herons,  cor- 
morants, pelicans  and  sand4iiU  craneB,  are  the  coounon 
and  wefl  known  m^rating  water  fowb  of  this  country.^ — 
T%e  noise  of  dieir  comidess  flodn,  as  ifaey  journ^  dm>u^ 
die  air  in  the  spring,  to  the  sources  of  thie  great  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  in  antoimn,  to  the  gulf  oi  Mexico,  is  <Mie  oi  die 
most  Camihar  sounds  to  the  ear  of  an  iidbabitant  of  the 
West,  and  is  one  of  his  strcmgest  and  pleasantest  associa- 
tions with  spring  and  autunm.  The  ncHse  of  migrating 
geese  and  docks,  at  those  petknls,  is  also  fiunihar  to  die 
ear  (rf'anAjdantic  inhabitant  That  of  the  swans,  pecans 
and  oranes  is  peculiar  to  tins  vaBey.  The  swan  is  wdl 
knowa  for  its  statdiness  and  hrilhaivt  whila  Its  migrating 
phalaiBes  are  in  perfecdy  r^^idar  fiNms,  as  are  those  ci 
dbe  geesa  Hiey  sometimes  join  forces,  and  fly  inter- 
mixed with  each  other.  Their  noiae,  on  the  wii^,  is  like 
die  Astant  somd  of  a  txmupeiL  Th^  are  killed  on  the 
rice  lakes  at  die  north,  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  gulf  and 
ks  ne^bcMring  waters  in  diewinier.  The  youngs  ones 
are  as  fine  finr  the  table,  as  geese.  The  Met  ones  are 
ooane,  tong^  and  stringy.  They  are  of  usb  for  their  fine 
npSSm^  featboTB  and  down. 

Sand-hiU  omie^grMCanadetma^  is  a  fine,  stately  bird, 
as  maieatic  in  the  water,  as  a  swan,  and  coi^arably  taller ; 
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of  a  fetkdkf  sleeky  eotti{»et  and  My  plaififtge,  of  a  line 
grayish  whke  o6kft\  and  liiey  are  gem  m  coondess  num- 
bers, and  noc  being  of  soffident  use  fo  be  die  pwmih  of 
die  gunner,  diey,  probably,  increase*  We  have  seen  in  dic^ 
pmirie  b^ln^een  the  Miisoim  and  M^iseippi,  at  the  pmnt 
of  juncdon,  acres  covered  with  them,  in  die  spring  and 
autuma  They  seemed,  at  a  distance,  like  immense  droves 
d  sheep.  They  m^rtte  in  company  with  the  pdieans; 
and  to  us  it  has  always  been  an  interesting  spectacle,  diat 
during  their  migradons,  they  are  seen  for  days  together, 
sailing  back  and  f<Mrwttid  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
apparendy  taking  die  amusement  of  ifying  evohmons,  and 
uttering  at  the  same  toe  a  deep  cry,  which  i&  heard  dis^ 
tinedy,  when  die  flocks  are  so  high  in  die  air,  as  not  to  be 
seen,  or  only  seen  wiien  thcnr  white  wings  are  discerned, 
as  specks  of  siiow,fit>m  their  bemg  ina  patdcular  posid<m 
to  the  rays  of  the  mm. 

PelieaA  is  a  singukr  water  fowl,  vrith  an  ivory  bilf, 
Mtrsmely  white  plumage,  huger  in  aj^^earance,  bnt  not  so 
k»eavy,a8  a  ftdl  grown  Ganaidian  goose.  They  frequent  die  ^ 
lakes  and  the  sand  bars  of  the  rivers,  during  dieir  migra- 
dons, in  inconceivable  numbers.  Fk>dES  of  them,  reach* 
ing  a  mile  in  length,  passit^  over  the  viHages,  are  no  unu- 
suad  speetade.  B^w  th^r  beak,  or  bill,  diey  hate  a 
pondi,  or  bag,  which  will  contain,  rt  is  said,  two  quarts. 
In  the  auaimn^  iii4ien  associated  with  die  swans,  geese, 
brains,  ducks,  cnaies>and  loons,  on  the  smmI  bars  of  the 
rivers,  from  thm  incussanc  vociferousness,  they  are  very 
annoying  ootiq>anions  to  the  immrtes  of  boats,  who  lie  to, 
and  wish  to  dnd  sleep. 

This  being  a  counWy  ef  long  rivers,  of  frequent  lakes 
and  bayous,  and  sluggish  viratersy  and  mardiy  inlets  of  die 
sea,  on  die  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  would  be  expected,  as  is  the 
&et,  dial  it  woidd  bo  the  nmringr  moli^  and  home  of  vast 
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MmbeiB  and  vaneliei  id  water  fiwkL  We  lidiew^  tin 
no  waters  on  die  globe  show  greater  Himlmn  smI  fwielieii 
dian  the  gulf  of  M^o^.  In  the  wurtar^  whm  these  fowl 
lake  shelter  in  tibe  baywK^swaii^  md  {urauaea  of  Lonki 
ana,  they  aire  killed  in  gnat  mmbers  by  die  peoj^,  es|N 
eiatty  by  dieFfancli  ami  Indiana  Water  fowk  are  abuii 
dantaiMl  cheap  in  all  the  maxkela.  TbdrfeatheraaMdquilJ 
ave  an  cjbgeot  ef  mme  Unfioctiaiee  in  cQBinii««e*  In  tli 
migratiwa  of  die  walear  fowls,  the  inhal»taiila  of  tlie  Hi^ 
r^iona  <tf  the  valley  haiTe  bteanial  hanreats  of  tlma  Th 
iinnters  and  savagea  of  die  nppn  regiona  feedi^  anii  pre 
ffpan  diem,  (hiring  die  Mmnam. 

Pigeona  scmiedniea  aie  aeoa  in  ffnaM  fMa^  aA  at  f  h 
ncNth.  Th^f  ao€ialand9regariouahaliilaifieIiaatheni.l 
rooa(  together,  and  theiyr  places  afreaurt  woe  calked  ^pigeo 
roosts.'  In  these  places  diey  seMfe  an  all  dke  trees  for 
ecHisideraUe  dtstanee  Miiiid,inflBcli  munbeniyas  to  brc5a 
off  the  branches.  In  these  places  they  are  killed,  bey<m 
die  wwtfi^of  die  peof^. 

Tuk^,  tmdm^gris  g^Upmo.  The  wiU  torfaey  is 
fine,  lai»ge  \m^  of  briUiaait,  Uackish  phunaga  It  breed 
with  thedoBiesdc<Nae;  and  i/dben  the  htter  b  reared  nac 
die  range  of  the  former,  it  is  sure  to  be  endced  into  th 
woods  by  tbrai.  In  sraEM  places  th^  ace  so  nnmenms,*^ 
to  be  easity  killed,  beycni  the  wantooi  the  people.  W 
have  seen  more  than  an  hundred  driven  from  mie  comfieh 
Hie  Indians,  and  the  western  sportsmen,  leani  a  way  < 
inmt  th^n,  1^  indjalang  the  ery  of  dieir  yom^. 

Partndge,l0iMK|ii^yli^^d^sanie  biidv  whieh  »  eaJle 
quail  in  New  Ei^land  'Biey  breed  in  gceal  numbecg  i 
ibe  settled  wgi<Hi8,.aiid,jnueh  as  they  are  hiHited,increafi 
vddi  die  popiilaliaQ.  Thejf  ue  brought  in  greatnumbiei 
to  the  markets;  and  are  not  unfrequendy  takm,  as  the 
are  crosaiiig  die  Jiwni^  on  the  stoani  boats.    Oieof  th 
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dteixfii^  amasemeiits  of  die  country  is  to  take  th^n,  by 
dmring  diem  into  a  net 

Pfaeasant  is  die  same  bird,  which  is  calted  partridge  in 
New  England.  It  is  not  so  comnHm  in  this  country,  as  in 
diat  It  is  somediing  more  brilliant  in  its  phunage.-^ 
Though  not  oRen  seen,  it  is  freqn^idy  heard  drumming 
on  die  k^  in  the  deep  forests.  • 

F^rie  h«n,  telrao  pratensis^  is  seen  in  great  flocks  in 
^  prairies  <^  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  the  autuma  It  is 
rather  larger,  than  the  dcmiestic  hea  In  flight,  it  appears 
like  the  pheasant  and  partridge,  and  is  a  beautifld  bird^ 
It  lights  on  bams,  and  hovers  about  com  fields.  When 
die  com  is  not  gad^red,  until  in  the  winter,  as  often  hs^;!- 
pcns  in  the  West,  flocks  of  diese  birds  are  apt  to  prey  upon 
it.  It  m  eanly  tamed  and  domesticated.  The  fle^  has 
At  flavor  and  cdor  of  die  vrild  pigecm. 

Hunt^B  assert,  diat  diere  is  another  bird  of  the  pheasant 
class^  at  the  sources  of  the  Bliasouri,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey. 

Humming-bird,  trochUus.  We  have  them  of  two  co- 
lors—olive and  green.  It  is  more  ccMnmon  in  the  middle, 
than  the  soudiem  regions,  and  we  beUeve,  m  no  vrfiere  so 
ooimnon,  as  in  scmie  parts  id  the  Atlantic  country.^ 

ftEPTHJEs.  Animals  of  the  serpent,  turde  and  firog  class 
do  not  materially  difib*  &om  those,  of  die  same  parallels 
rnihe  Atlantic  country. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  ralde  snake,  eratalus  korridus^ 
are  seen,  m  s<Hne  plaees  m  pemicioas  abundance.  The 
j^owratdesnakeisdielai^tofthe^qpecies.  Hieyare 
sometimes  seen,  as  large  as  a  man^s  leg,  and  from  six  to 
nine  feet  in  lei^;di.  A  q»ecies  of  maail  nx&e  snake  is 
sometimes  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  prairies.    They 

*  Fcfr  cfttalogue  of  birds,  see  Appafidiz,  iMt  No.  V 
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are  said,  in  the  r^ions  &r  to  the  west,  to  consort  with 
prsurie  dogs,  and  to  inhabit  the  same  burrows.  There  is 
^  a  very  troublesome  species,  called  snappers,  or  ground 
rattle  snalces.  They  travel  in  the  night,  and  frequent 
roads  and  house  paths. 

The  copper  head  is  a  terrible  serpent,  deemed  to  inflict 
a  more  dangerous  bite,  than  the  rattle  sitake.    They  in- 
habit the  same  region,  but  are  not  so  common,  as  die  for- 
.mer.    They  are  of  a  dirty  brown  color;  and  when  they 
have  recently  shed  their  skin,  some  parts  of  their  body  re- 
semble burnished  copper,  whence  they  derive  their  name  ^ 
They  are  of  a  smaller  size,  than  the  rattle  maka 
^    Moccasin  anake.    There  are  three  or  foar  varieties  of 
this  serpent,  inbabidng  the  southern  country.    The  upland 
moccasin  has  many  aspects  in  common  with  the  rattle 
snake,  Imt  is  a  serpent  still  more  repulsive  in  appearance. 
We  have  seen  them  of  great  size ;  and  their  fang  teeth  are 
the  largest  and  Icmgest,  that  we  have  seea    They  are 
most  often  se^i  basking  among  the  bastard  cane.    The 
water  moccasins,  as  their  name  imports,  are  water  snakes. 
The  falsest  variety  resembles  the  water  snake  of  the  At- 
lantic country.    It  has  a  very  large,  flat  head,  and  is  thence 
called  by  the  French, '  tete  plai.^    It  opens  its  upper  jaw 
^  at  right  angles  to  the  under  one.    It  is  a  lazy,  reckless 
animal,  neither  flying,  nor  pursuing  man.    It  is  a  serpent 
of  the  largest  size;  has  a  ground  colored,  scaly  back;  and 
in  point  of  v^iom,  is  classed  with  the  rattle  snake.    There 
is  another  species  of  the  moccasin,  rarely  seen  out  of  the 
water,  of  a  brilliant  copper  color,  witli  annular,  gray 
^pes,  nisirking  off  compartments  at  equal  distances. 

Brov^  viper,  or  hissing  snake.  It  is  of  a  dirty  brown 
color,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long;  widi  a  body  large  in 
proportion,  and  terminating  abruptly  in  a  sharp  tail.  When 
angry,  their  barks  change  color,  and  their  Ijeads  flatten, 
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afid  dtlftle  to  twice  the  conanon  extent,  afid  their  hiss  is 
like  that  of  a  gcHJse.  They  are  extremely  ugly  animals; 
Imd,  thoQgh  Tery  cHminuttve,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
most  Tenomous  cl&ss.  We  confined  one  by  a  stick  across 
its  back,  and  it  instandy  bit  itself  in  two  or  three  places. 
We  gave  it  liberty,  and  observed  its  movementa  It  soon 
became  very  mbch  swollen,  and  died. 

Horn  snaka  Judge  BuHit,  of  Arkansas,  informed  us, 
tfiat  he  killed  one  of  these  serpents  in  his  smoke  house. 
He  described  the  serpent,  as  of  moderate  size,  blackish 
,  color,  and  with  a  thorn  ii)  the  tail,  resembling  that  of  a 
dunghill  cock  From  its  movements,  he  judged  it  to  be 
its  weapon  of  defence.  We  have  heard  others,  who  have^ 
killed  or  se^fi  diis  serpent,  describe  it  We  have  heard 
many  of  the  common  reports  <^  its  deadlv  venmn,  but  never 
have  known  a  single  attested  proof;  and  we  consider  them 
all,  as  entirely  fttbuloua 

We  have  neither  the  information,  nor  space,  to  enable 
tts  to  be  minute  in  our  catalogue  and  description  of  these 
loathsome  and  dreaded  reptiles.  We  have  seen  six  or 
eight  species,  diat  we  never  saw  in  the  Atlantic  country; 
and  we  consider  this  region  more  infested  with  serpents, 
dian  that  Perhaps  we  might  except  fit)m  this  remark  the 
southern  Atlantic  country.  Wherever  the  population  be- 
comes dense,  the  swine  prey  upon  them,  and  they  quickly 
disappear.  Their  most  perman^it  and  dangerous  resorts 
are  near  the  bases  of  rocky  and  precipitous  hills,  about 
ledges  and  flint  knobs,  and,  in  the  k)wer  and  southern  coun-* 
tiry,  along  the  bayous,  and  near  those  vast  swamps,  that  can 
not  be  inhabited  for  ages.  People  are  often  bitten  by  these 
terrible  animals.  The  pain  is  excruciating;  and^the  per- 
son, that  is  badly  bittra,  swells,  and  soon  becomes  blind. 
The  more  venomous  of  the  seq)ents  themselves  beconie 
blind,  during  the  latter  piurt  of  summer.    They  are  then« 
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of  course,  less  apt  to  strike  their  aim;  biit  their  bitCi  at 
ihis  period,  is  most  dangerous.  The  people  suppose  this 
blindness  occasioned  by  tlie  absorption  of  their  own  poison 
into  their  system. 

Whether  it  be,  that  the  numerous  remedies,  that  are  pre*- 
scribed  here,  are  really  efficaciouJ^  or  whether,  as  to  us  ap« 
pears  more  probable,  the  bite  of  these  v^iomous  reptiles  is 
not  fatal,  unless  the  poison  is  conveyed  into  some  leading 
vein^from  whatever  cause  it  be,it  so  happens, that  f^W  fittali^ 
ties  occur  from  this  cause.  We  have  seaEi  great  numbers, 
that  have  been  bitt^i  by  rat^  snakes,  or  coppw  heads, 
or  moccasins ;  and  We  have  never  seen  a  fiital  case.  We 
read,  indeed,  of  a  most  tragical  occurrence,  more  horrible 
in  the  relation,  than  t||e  anci^it  fiction  of  Laocoon.  An 
immigrant  fiunily  inadvertaitly  fixed  their  cabin  on  ifae 
shelvmg  decUvity  of  a  ledge,  diat  proved  a  den  of  rattle 
snakes.  Warmed  by  the  first  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the 
calnn,  the  terrible  reptiles  issued  in  numbeile,  and  of  course 
in  rage,  by  night  into  the  room,  where  the  whole  fiunily 
slept.  As  hiq[>pens  in  those  cases,  some  slept  on  the  floor, 
and  some  in  beds.  The  reptiles  ^read  in  every  part  of 
the  room,  and  mounted  on  every  bed.  Children  were 
stung  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  in  each  other^s  arms. 
Imagination  dares  not  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene. 
Most  of  the  fiimily  were  bitt^i  to  death ;  and  those,  who 
escaped,  finding  the  whole  cabin  occupied  by  these  horrid 
t^ianls,  hissing,  and  shaking  their  ratdes,  fled  firom  the 
house  by  beating  off  the  covering  of  the  roof,  and  escaping 
in  that  directioa 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  remedies, 
that  are  prescribed  here,  for  the  Ute  of  these  reptiles.  It 
is  a  received  maxim,  that  the  application  of  volatile  alkaU, 
intemaUy,  and  to  die  wound,  neutralizes  the  poison,  and 
is  a  certain  cure. 
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Of  harml^  serpents,  this  country  has  the  usual  varie* 
ties,— as  the  green,  garter,  chicken  and  coach-whip  snakes. 

We  have  often  seen  the  glass  snake,  with  a  body  of  the 
itoost  lustrous  brilliance.  A-  stroke  across  the  back  sepa- 
rates  the  body  into  a  number  of  pieces.  Each  of  these 
pieces  preserves  for  sonfe  time  the  power  of  loco-motion, 
and  continues  to  move.  The  people  believe,  that  these 
j^eces  soon  meet,  and  unite,  and  become  as  before  the 
separation. 

Bull,  or  prairie  snake,  is  one  of  great  size^  and  horrid 
appearance.  They  are  dftimon  on  the  prairies,  live  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  run  at  the  jNtsdng  tiaveller  ^vith 
a  loud  hiss ;  but  if  he  stands,  they  instantly  retreat  to  their 
holes.  We  believe  them  to  be  per%[;tly  harmless ;  though 
such  is  their  size,  boldness  and  formidable  appearance, 
that  it  is  long,  before  the  resident  in  these  regions  gets  over 
his  horror  of  them. 

Lizzards,  laoerta.  U^y  animals  of  this  kind  are  seen, 
in  greater  or  less  numbers,  in  all  the  climates.  They  are 
seen  under  rotten  logs,  and  are  dug  from  the  rich  and 
muddy  alluvions.  These  last  are  lazy  and  loathsome  ani- 
mals, and  are  called  ^  ground  puppies.^  We  never  saw 
any  disposition  in  them  to  bite.  Common,  snmll  lizzards 
dre  frequent  in  the  southern  districts,  running  along  the 
logs,  and  making  just  such  a  sound,  as  the  rattle  snake, 
when  he  gives  his  warning. 

There  are  varieties  of  small  camdions.  They  are  ap- 
parently harmless  animaJs;  tliouj^  when  we  have  caught 
them,  tfiey  showed  every  disposition  to  bite.  They  will 
change  in  half  aSi  hour  to  all  the  colors  of  the  prism.  Green 
aeems  to  be  their  fitvorite  color,  aJid  when  on  a  green  tree, 
that  is  their  general  hue.  While  in  this  color,  the  under 
part  of  their  neck  becomes  of  a  beautiful  scarlet.  Their 
throat  sweUs,  and  they  emit  a  sharp  note,  like  d^t  of  <»ie 
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of  die  larger  kinds  of  grasshoppers,  \dien  singing.  We 
faavff  placed  them  on  a  Jbandkerchief,  and  Uiey  have  gra- 
dually assumed  all  its  colors.  Placed  on  a  black  surface, 
diey  become  brown ;  but  they^pjiridently  suflfer,  while  under 
diis  color,  as  is  manifested  by  uneasy  movements,  and  by 
strong  and  quick  palpitations,  visible  to  the  eye.  They* 
are  very  active  and  nimble  animals,  three  or  four  inches 
inleogth. 

Scorpions  are  lizzards  of  a  larger  class,  and  flatter 
heads.  They  are  animals  of  an  ugly  appearance,  and  are 
deemed  very  poisonous^  We  could  not  learn,  however, 
that  any  perscm  had  been  known  to  be  bitten  by  them. 
When  attacked,  they  show,  indeed,  the  anger  and  die  ha- 
tnts  of  BerpexktSj  vibrating  a  fiery  and  fwked  tongue,  and 
biting  with  great  fiiry  at  the  stick,  ithich  arrests  them. 

What  is  here  called  tarantula,  is  a  huge  kind  of  spider, 
estimated  to  inflict  a  dangerous  bite.  * 

The  copper  colored  centipede  is  of  a  cylindrical  fom^ 
and  ofientimes  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  man^s  finger.  A 
hxmly  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned,  by  taking  tea,  in 
windi  <me  of  them  had  been  inadvertently  boiled. 

Alligator  is  the  most  terrible  animal  of  this  class.  This 
large  and  powerfiil  lizzard  is  first  seen  in  numbers,  in 
passing  to  the  south,  on  the  Aikansas, — that  is  to  say, 
a  hide  nordi  of  33"";  and  this  is  its  general  northern 
limit  across  the  valley.  Vast  numbers  are  seen  in  the 
fllow  streams  and  shallow  lakes  of  Florida  and  Alabama; 
but  they  aboAhd  most  on  Red  river,  the  Mississippi  lakes, 
and  the  bayous  west  of  that  river.  We  have  numbere<^  forty 
at  one  time  on  a  muddy  bar  of  Red  riv^.  On  these  sleep- 
ing waters^tfae  cry  of  a  sucking  pig  on  the  banks  vnll  draw 
a  Aoal  of  them  from  their  muddy  retreats  at  the  bottom. 
The  lai^est  alligator,  that  we  ever  saw  killed  in  these  re- 
gkuis,  measured  scMnetfnng  more»  ^an  sixteen  feet  fit>m  its 
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snout  to  the  extremily  of  its  tail.  They  have  at  time^,  es- 
pecially before  stormy  weather,  a  ^ngular  roar,  or  b^low, 
not  exactly,  as  Bartram  has  described  it,  like  distant  than- 
der, — ^but  more  like  the  h4|  suppressed  roarings  (^a  bull. 
When  moving  about  on  their  customary  vocations  in  the 
'water,  they  seem  Kke  old  logs  in  motion.  In  fine  weather, 
they  doze  in  listlessness  on  the  sandbars.  Such  is  (heir 
recklessness,  that  they  allow  the  people  on  the  passing 
steam  boats  to  come  within  a  few  paces  of  them.  The 
ascent  of  a  steam  boat  on  an  alligator  stream,  at  the  proper 
season  for  them,  is  a  continual  discharge  of  rifles  at  them. 
A  rifle  ball  will  ^^ance  from  their  bodies,  unless  they  are 
hit  in  a  particular  direction  and  placed  We  witnessed  4ie 
shots  of  a  man,  who  killed  them  nine  fires  in  tea  They 
are  not,  like  tortoises,  und  other  amphibious  animals,  tena- 
cious of  life,  but  bleed  profusely,  and  immediately  expire^ 
when  mbrtally  wounded.  They  strike  with  their  tails, 
coiled  into  the  section  of  a  circle;  and  diis  blow  has  great 
power.  The  animal  stricken,  is  by  the  same  blow  pro- 
pelled towards  their  mouth,  to  be  devoured.  Their 
strength  of  jaws  is  prodigious,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
voracious.  They  have  large,  ivory  teeth,  which  contain  a 
cavity,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  musket  charge  of  pow- 
der, for  which  purpose  they  afe  commonly  used  by  sports- 
men. The  animsJ,  when  slain,  emits  an  intolerable  smell 
of  musk ;  and  it  is  aaserted,  that  its  head  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  that  drug.  They  will  somedmes  chase  children, 
and  would  overtake  them,  were  it  not  for  tlftir  inability  to 
make  lateral  movements.  Having  few  jdnts  in  their  body, 
and  very  ^ort  legs, they  can  not  readily  turn  fix>m  a  straight 
forward  directioa  Consequently,  they,  who  understand 
their  movements,  avoid  them  without  difficulty,  by  turning 
off*  at  right  angles,  and  leaving  the  animal  to  move  forward, 
.  under  its  impulse  in  Aat  directbn.    Indeed^  they  are  by 
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BO  means  so  dangerom,  as  they  are  common]  j  reputed  to 
be.  It  48  said,  they  .will  attach  a  n^o  in  die  water,  in 
preferem>e  to  a  white.  But  they  are  chiefly  formidable  to 
pigs,  calves,  and  domestic  animals  of  that  oze.  They  are 
rather  objects  of  terror  from  dieir  size,  strength,  and  u^y 
appearance,  and  fr^om  their  large  teeth  and  strong  jaws, 
Chan  from  the  actual  injuries,  which  they  have  been  known 
to  inflict  The  female  deposites  a  great  number  of  e^, 
Oke  a  tortoise,  in  a  hole  cm  the  sandbars,  and  leaves  them 
to  be  hatched  by  the  ardors  of  the  sun  upon  the  sand. 
When  they  are  hatched,  the  turkey  buzzards  and  the  pa- 
renis  are  said  alike  to  prey  upon  them.  Instinct  prompts 
diem  for  self  preservation  to  plunge  in  the  waten  The 
skin  of  the  alligator  is  valuable  for  the  tanner. 

Tortoise&  Hiere  are  the  usualvarieties  of  the  Atlantic 
country.  T^e  soft  shelled  mud-tortoise  of  the  lakes  about 
New  Orleans,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  said  to  be  not 
much  inferior  to  the  West  India  sea  turde  for  thp  table« 
E4>icures,  who  are  dainQr  in  their  food,  consider  their 
6e8h  a  great  delicacy. 

The  lower  part  <^diis  valley  is  a  land  of  lakes,  marshes 
and  swamfis;  and  is,  of  course,  prolific  in  toads,  frogs,  aiMl 
animals  of  that  clasa 

The  bull  frog,  rana  boanSy  vd  pipiens.  The  deep 
notes  of  this  animal  are  hef^rd  in  great  perfection  in  the 
swamps  back  of  New  Orleans. 

Mur^ia  aren  is  a^very  singular  animal,  as  far  as  we 
know,  undescribed  by  naturalists.  It  somewhat  rcasembles 
die  lamprey,  and  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  seems 
im^mediate  between  die  fish  and  the  lizzard  class.  It 
has  two  short  legs,  placed  near  the  head.  It  is  amphibi- 
ous, and  penetrates  the  mud  with  the  feciUty  of  crawfish. 

Craw&b.  There  ate  vast  numbers  of  these  smaU,  fresh 
water  lobsters  every  where  in  die  shallow  waters  and  low 
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gprotinds  of  this  country.  By  pene^utii^  the  fevee  of  the 
MississippJ,  they  have  more  than  once  made  those  little 
perforations,  that  have  imperceptibly  barged  to  crevasses, 
by  which  the  inundation  of  the  river  has  been  let  in  upon 
the  country. 

In  the  pine  barrens  of  Florida,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, is  found  an  animal,  apparently  of  the  tortoise  class, 
commonly  called  the  gQuffre.  It  has  a  large  and  thick 
shell,  and  burrows  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground.  It  is 
of  prodigious  power  and  strength,  and  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  loggerhead  turtle. 

Thejichthyology  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  waters, 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  waters  west  of  it,  and  of  the 
nordiem  lakes  and  their  waters,  has  not  been  scientifically 
explored.  We  are  able  only  to  give  that  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  waters,  as  explored  and  described  by  Mr.  Rafinesque. 
We  remark,  however,  that  the  fishes  of  all  the  western 
waters 'iare  very  similar,  and  that  the  classes  of  this  table 
include  most  of  the  fishes,  that  are  found  in  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  valley. 

Thoracic  Fish£&  Salmon  perch,  perca  ^atman^u 
A  fine,  spotted  fish,  fi'om  one  to  three  feet  long ;  flesh  while, 
tender  and  well  flavored.    Vulgar  name,  Ohio  salmoa 

Golden  eyed  perch,  perca  chrysops.  Rock  bass.  An 
Excellent  table  fish,  not  oflen  taken. 

Black  dotted  perch,  perca  nigra  punctata.  Black  bass. 
Found  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

Bubbler,  amblodon.  Bufialo  perch.  Found  in  all  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  Its  name  is  derived  fit>m  the  singular 
grunting  noise,  which  it  makes, — a  noise,  which  is  &iniliar 
to  every  one,  who  has  been  much  on  the  Ohio.  It  is  a 
finiQ  fish  for  the  table,  weighing  firom  ten  to  thirty  pounds. 
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Dotted  painied  fail,  ccUmrus  pmteMus.  ftide  perch, 
or  painted  tail  A  small  fi^,  from  four  to  twelve  inches 
kwig}  not  very  common  in  the  Ohio.  More  common  in 
die  soaall  tributaries. 

Gilded  nm  fish,  ickOuUs  macrockira.  A  beautiful  fish, 
du-ee  or  four  inches  long.  Common  in  Ae  Ohio  and  its 
waters. 

Blue  sun  fish,  idUkeUs  cymuMa^  Hardly  so  lai^e,  as 
die  former. 

Red  eye  sun  fish,  idi^idis  erythr^pps.  Red  eyes. — 
Length  three  to  eight  inches. 

£ared  sun  fish,  MMdis  aurita.  Son  fii^.  heng&i 
trom  three  to  twelve  inches. 

Big  €ared  mm  fiab,  icMkdis  meg^tMh.  A  fine  small 
fish.  Length  Srom  three  to  eight  inches.  Common  in  die 
waters  of  Kentucky.    Vulgar  name,  red  belly. 

River  bass,  lepamis.  Common  in  die  Ohio  and  \t& 
waters,  and  easify  taken  with  the  hook. 

Pale  bass,  leponds  palUda.  Yellow  bass.  From  four 
tot^mches. 

Streaked  die^s,  lepamis  tr^sisekOa.  Yellow  perch. 
One  of  the  best  kinds  of  table  fish.  Length  fi^m  mie  to 
two  feet    Comm<»i  in  die  Ohio  and  its  waters. 

Brown  hsiSB^kpomisJlexuoUms.  Black  perch.  Length 
from  one  to  two  feet    like  the  former,  a  fine  fish. 

Trout  bass,  leponds  salmanea.  Brown  trout  Length 
fix>m  six  to  twenty-four  inches.    Dehcate  and  white  fiesh. 

Spotted  nwer  bass,  lepamis  natata.  Same  vulgar  name 
widi  &e  fermw,  and  commonly  considered  the  same  fish; 
Difl^rs  fix»n  it  in  nmny  respects. 

Stan  fish  river  bass,  lepamis  idhdaides.  White  bass. — 
Length  firom  four  to  d^t  inch^. 

€kMra^promoxi8,pr«mtoxt9aitnfi2am.  ^her  perch. 
Length  from  three  to  six  inches. 

YOL.  I.  16 
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R^  ^€,  iiglaee$rirt§s.  Green  bass.  A  very  bentftfiil 
figh,  from  three  to  twelve  inches  Umg. 

While  eyed  h^rhoi^pagaeienmlem^fps.  Bearded  don 
fi^.  A  very  b^utlfol  fish,  twelve  inches  long,  and  some** 
t^Qaes  weighs  a  pound 

Hc^  fish,  eAeostoma.  Hog  bass.  Length  fit»n  three 
to  nine  inches. 

Bass  hog  fish,  etheastmna  caUiura.    Mimiy  bass« 

Fox  tail  hog  fish,  etheaslmna  JlabeUata.    Fox  tail 

Bktck  hog  fi^  dheostema  nigra,.  Blade  minny.  A 
very  small  fish. 

Hunt  nose  hog  fish,  etheimtoma  bletmaides.  A  very 
gdngular  locking,  small  fi^ 

Ci}mmon  hog&i^etkeoMomacgpreiM.  Length  fit>m 
two  to  w[  inehea 

Abdominal  Fii^bibi  Ohio  gdd  fish,  pomri&trus  chry- 
socoler.  (ttuo  lAad.  Lei^th  fi-ood  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches.  Is  seen  in  die  sjNring  bom  Ciocinnali  to  the  &lb 
oS  the  Ohia 

Spotted  gizzard,  dorostoma  naiata.  Hickory  shad* — 
hengfkk  nine  to  ten  mchea 

Cftiogcrfd  herring,  iioCem^^mid  otcrotfiMi  Gold  hef^ 
ring.  Length  &om  four  to  ei^  incbea  Flesh  tolerably 
good. 

False  herring,  %0Am.  Herring.  FivaspedieB.  Not 
at  all  like  the  herring  of  the  Adantie  watera  Tolerable 
fish  for  die  table. 

Salmo^  trout  This  species  is  ibund  only  on  die  upper 
waters  d*  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio.  The  white  fish  of 
the  lakes  has  been  sometimes  classed  in  this  class,  and  had 
been  said  to  be  found  on  the  bead  waters  of  die  Wabash 
and  the  Miami. 

ASXe^[iBnj  tKfai^stdmw  JMe^^  Fouodonthe 

mountain  faoroqks  of  the  AU^^hany  and  Mfmongah^-^ 
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L^iglh  ^gbt  inches.  Fine  far  Ae  taMe.  Take  the  bait, 
like  all  this  species,  with  a  spring. 

Bhck  troat^  sidme  nigrescms.  Rare  i^)ecie6.  Found 
on  the  waters  of  Laurel  hilL    L^igtfa  mx  inches. 

Minny,  ntftiititt^.  Bait&h.  Of  these  diminutive  fish, 
diere  are  a  vast  number  in  the  diflferent  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissipfH.  Sixte^i  specfies  have  been  noted  on  the  Ohio. 
TIk  larg^  kinds  of  them  bear  the  name  of  shiner. 

GMhe^A  AixiBt^huiluschrysacephidu^.  Gold  chub. 
L^igth  six  indies. 

Kentucky  Arner J  ItutUus  JKeniuekiensis.  Red  tail — 
Fine  bait  fmh. 

Yellow  shiner,  luxUus  interruptus.  Ydlow  chub. — 
Three  inches  HT  length. 

^gh^ck  chuhjSenuriilusdars^dis.  Big  bade  mini^. 
Lengdi  three  to  six  inches. 

^gheBdchnhjSemalUuaeq^halus.  Bigmouth.  L^igth 
from  six  to  ei^  inches. 

Silver  ode  fidl  fish,  ruiUHS  fiargyrus.  Silver  side. — 
Lengdi  firmn  four  to  six  inches. 

f^Mogf^^si^r^aihiseompressns.  Length  from  two 
to  four  inchea 

Anomal  M  fish,  rulSkiB  anmrnAuM.     Length  three 


Red  mmny,  rutUus  ruber.  A  beautiful,  small,  red  fish, 
two  inches  in  lengdi. 

Blai^  headed  flat  bead    Lengdi  diree  mches. 

Ohio  carp  sucker.  Length  from  one  to  three,feet.  Good 
fer  the  taMe,    Taken  with  the  hook,  seine  or  spear. 

Boffiilo  carp  sudcer.  Found  on  the  lower  waters  of  Ae 
Va^ar  name,  buffalo  perch.  One  foot  in  l^igtb. 
One  of  ^  best  fish  for  the  table. 

Brown  buffido  &h,  eatosUmms  bubeltts.  One  of  the 
best  Mi6»  in  the  western  waters,  and  found  in  all  of  them. 
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Length  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  w^gfaing  frcmi  t^i  to 
thirty  pounds. 

Black  buffido  fish,  catMtanms  mger.  Found  in  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
iiieBippi.    Scnnetinaes  weighs  JS%  pounda 

Olive  oirp  sucker^  A  varieQr  of  the  former.  Not  so 
good  for  the  table.    Ccnnmonly  called  carp. 

Sailing  suck€ar,ea<£Mrtomte5vel^S^.  ^mbadL  Lei^th 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.    Indifierent  fi>r  the  taUe. 

Mud  sucker,  catost4nnus  xanth^pus.  L^E^lh  fiom  six 
to  ten  inches.    FlefA  very  soft. 

Black  faced  sucker^  catostomusmeUitwps.  Black  suck- 
er.   Length  fixHn  tour  to  six  inches. 

Blade  back  sucker,  caiostomua  mebmolms.  Blue 
sucker.    Length  e^ht  inches. 

Red  tail  sucker,  catostamus  eryArus.  Red  horse. — 
Length  onefod 

Kentucky  sucker,  catosknnus  flexuasua.  Ccmmum 
sucker*  Ten  to  twelve  inches  Long.  Bites  at  the  hook, 
and  is  fine  for  the  table. 

1^  mouthed  sudcer,  m^astamusi  Brown  sudcer. — 
Taken  with  the  seine. 

Pittsburg  sucker,  Of^Mlomii^/ltijftfemf.  White  sudi^. 
Length  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  Found  in  the  CHiio,  near 
Pittsburg.    Good  for  the  table. 

Long  sucker,  cato^omtis  dangatus.  Brown  sucker. 
Length  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  Of  the  same  <]pia$ty,  and 
found  in  the  same  waters  with  the  former. 

Black  suckrel,  cydeptus  nigrescms.  Rarely  seai  in  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri.    Fine  for  the  table.    Lei^tfa  two  feet 

Cat  fish,  pimelodus.    This  is  the  most  conunofi  fish  |^ 
all  the  western  waters.    Twelve  species  have  already  be^i 
noted  in  the  Ohia    The  varieties  are  very  mim^ous  in 
the  waters  west  of  that  river.    They  are  without  scales,, 
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and  of  an  colors  and  sizes.  Their  months,  when  open, 
are  <arcular.  They  are  ieasily  taken  with  a  hook.  They 
receive  their  English  name  from  the  noise,  which  Aey 
make,  when  at  rest, — a  noise  very  similar  to  the  purring  of 
a  cat,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar  to  those,  who  are  used 
to  die  western  viraters. 

Spotted  cat  firfi,  s&urus  nuiculostts.    White  cat  fish. — 
h&iiigii  fixwi  one  to  three  feet    Flesh  good. 

B\ui^  cbX  Mi^  phnelodus  certdescens.  They  have  been 
taken,  weighing  above  one  hundred  and  fl%  pounds. 

ajiper  cat  fidi,  pimdodus  argyrus. 

fmmmy  cat  fish,  pmdodus  viscosus. 

Clouded  cat  fidi,  pimdodua  ndndosus. 

YiAow  CM  fyh^  pimdodus  eapreus.  r 

Black  cat  fish,  pimdodus  mdas. 

Yellow  headed  cat  fish,  pimdodus  xanlhocephalus. 

Mud  cat  fish,  pimdodus  Ihnosus, 

Mud  cat,  pOodteHs.  Mud  fish.  Buries  itself  in  the 
mud.  S<Hnetimes  weighs  twenty  pounda  IKtes  at  the 
hook,  and  is  good  for  the  table. 

Yellow  back,  noturus  fiava.  Commonly  confounded 
witfi  the  yellow  cat  fidi ;  but  is  a  difierent  fish. 

Ohio  toter,  kgpertdium  macropterum.  Length  two  to 
three  inches.  Makes  itself  a  cell  by  surrounding  its  place 
wilfa  pebbles;  hence,  from  the  Vii^inia  word  ^tote,'  to 
carry,  called  a  toter. 

Ohio  riband  fish,  sarchisus  viUaius.  Length  fi^m  six 
to  twelve  inche&    Garfish. 

P9ce,  esax.  We  have  noted  a  great  many  species  of 
pikes  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  their  waters.  They 
are  called  fnke,  pickerel  and  jack  fish ;  and  perfectly  re* 
aemUe  die  fish  of  the  same  names  in  the  Adantic  waters. 
Tile  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois  call  them 
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fkemrnu.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  half  a  pound  to 
tw^ity  pounds. 

TiSox  vUtatus^  jack  fish.  White  pickerel.  Length 
sometimes  five  feet 

€rar  fish,  Upiosteus.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties 
in  the  western  country.  The  alligator  gar  is  sometimes 
eig^  feet  in  length;  and  is  strong,  fierce,  voracious,  and 
formidable  not  only  to  the  fish,  which  he  devours  by  tribes, 
but  even  to  men,  who  go  into  the  water  near  him.  Their 
scales  will  give  fire  widi  the  steeL  They  are  not  used  for 
the  table;  but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  difficykr  of 
skinning  them,  or  to  the  badness  of  the  flesh,  we  kno^^not. 

Duck  bill  gar  fish,  lepia^eas  pkdBst^mus.  Length 
sometimes  four  feet  Taken  virilh  the  hodi,  or  the  spear ; 
and  is  good  for  the  taUe. 

White  gar  fidh,  Iq^ioOms  aUm9.  Length  fom-  to  six 
feet    Resembles  the  pike  in  shape. 

Ohio  gBX ^siEkylipioskBUs  ^xyeus.  Lmgth  six  feet — 
Rarely  seen;  and  not  good  for  the  taUa 

Long  bill  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  langirestrU.  Lengtih  forty 
inches. 

I>evil-jack*diamond  fish,  Utholepi$  oimnrnMams.  This 
is  the  monster  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  rarely  teen  as  high,  as 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  probably,  lives  in  the  Mississtppi. 
Length  from  four  to  ten  feet  One  wa$  cau^t,  wUcb 
weighed  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  ^tremely  vwacious^ 
and,  like  the  alligator  ^  fisii,  or  legimkiM  ferox^  its 
scales  will  give  fire  with  the  steel 

Apodial  Fishes.  &oad  tail  eel^  angwUa  Imtkmmiti^ 
Length  fi*om  two  to  four  feet 

Black  eel,  anguUla  atcrrimtu  Saoe  length  as  the  for^ 
mer;  and  fine  for  the  table. 

Yelfow  bellied  eel,  enguXUa  xmAmmUts.  Len^ 
fix)m  two  to  three  feet 
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Tdhiw  edl,  angmUa  kitea.  Lengdl  two  feet  This  is 
die  best  of  the  species  for  the  table* 

Atblosian  FifflrES.  Stiirgeon,  acdpenser.  There  are 
tix  species  found  in  the  CHiio. 

Spotted  sturgeon,  aee^enser  numdosus.  Length  two 
feet 

^ovdfishstuiigeon^itodjien^erj^Zator;^^  Shovel 
fish.  Length  two  to  three  feet  Weight  twenty  pounds. 
Tolerable  for  ifae  table. 

Fall  siuTgeon,  occ^peTt^er  seretimus.  Length  five  to 
mx  feel    Indifferent  for  the  table. 

Ohio  sturgeon,  aecipenser  Ohioensis.  Lengdi  three  to 
fear  feet 

Big  moodi  sturgeon,  aecipenser  macrostofna.  Length 
four  feet    Good  for  the  table.    Very  large  mouth. 

Flat  nose  double  fin,  i^mc^u^  truncatus.  Length  two 
feet    SkiB  thick  and  leathery. 

"Western  spade  fii^,  polyodon  folium^  is  not  eaten. — 
Length  fix>m  one  to  three  feet 

Toothless  paddle  fish,  platinostra  edentula.  Length 
three  to  five  feet,  and  sometimes  weighs  fifty  pounds.  In- 
different  for  the  table.  The  spatula  is  cunei-form,  eight  to 
twelve  mdies  long,  and  used  for  digging  in  the  mud. 

Gourd  fish  sturgeon,  aecipenser  lagenarius.  Gourd  fish. 
Length  two  to  three  feel 

Mkfflflsif^  saw  fi^,  prisHs  Mississippiensis.  Length 
three  to  six  feet  Twenty«six  long,  sharp  teeth  cftk  either 
side,  in  the  foittof  liimw;  and  is  commonly  shown  in 
iiiiis6iun& 

^>otted  horn  ^^^procetos  macctUatus.  Length  tw6  to 
three  feet    Horn  oDe  fourft  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  fish  of  tfie  western  rivers  are  g^ierally  decried  in 
oompariscHi  with  those  of  the  Adantic  waters.  The  com- 
parison has  not  been  feirly  instituted.    The  former  are  all, 
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except  those  hereafter  described,  as  belonging  to  the  mar- 
ket of  New  Orleans,  fish  of  fi'esh  waters;  the  latter  chiefly 
of  the  sea.  Fresh  water  fish,  in  general,  will  not  vie  with 
those  of  the  sea.  The  comparison  being  between  the  fresh 
water  iish  of  the  one  country  and  the  other^  the  laltter  are  as 
good,  as  the  former.  The  shad  and  salmon  of  the  Atlan<- 
tic  waters,  it  is  true^  are  no  where  fomid  here,  though  we 
have  fish,  that  bear  the  same  name.  Those  fine  fish  have 
their  general  habitancy  in  the  sea.  The  trout  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  is  not  the  same  with  the  fine  fish  of  that 
name,  that  is  taken  in  the  cold  mouiitain  streams  of  the 
northern  country  of  the  Atlantic  It  is  a  fish  of  the  perch 
class,  beautifiiUy  marked  with  golden  stripes,  and  taking 
the  bait  with  a  spring,  like  the  trout  It  weighs  fi^m  one 
to  four  pounds.  It  is  a  fine  flavored,  solid  fish  for  the 
table.  We  have  never  ^7itnessed  angling,  that  could  com- 
pare with  that  of  this  fish  in  the  clear  pine  woods  streams 
of  the  southern  divisions  of  this  country.  With  fi*esh  bait, 
a  barrel  may  be  taken  in  a  few  hours. 

Cat  fish  of  the  Mississippi,  silurus  Mississij^piensis^  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  often  takea 
weighing  over  an  hundred  pounds. 

Bufialo  of  the  Mississippi,  bubalus  Mississij^ensis^  is 
larger,  and  has  a  difierent  appearance  fi*om  that  of  the 
Ohio.  They  are  taken  in  immense  quantities  in  the  mea- 
dov^  and  lakes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  {greatly  resemble 
the  Atlantic  shad 

Perch,  perca  Tnacidaia^  is  a  fine  fish,  we^hing  firom  three 
to  five  pounds. 

Bar  fish,  perca  argentea^  are  taken  with  a  hook.  They  go 
in  shoals  in  the  southern  running  waters.  They  weigh 
fi'om  one  to  three  pounds,  and  are  beautifiilly  striped  with 
brown  and  silver. 
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Ifrum,  rock  fi^,  sheep^s  head,  &c.  are  large  and  fine 
fidi,  taken  in  the  lakes  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico^  that  are 
partially  mixed  with  sah  water,  and  so  s&line,  as  not  to  be 
potable.  They  correspond  in  size  to  the  cod  and  haddodc 
of  the  Atlantic  country;  and  are  among  the  most  comnK>n 
&h  in  the  nuurket  at  New  Orleans. 

Spade,  or  shovel  fish,  ptaUrastra  edentula^  a  mud  fish 
of  Ae  middle  regions  of  the  valley,  found  in  muddy  lakes. 
They  weigh  fixmi  ten  to  fifty  pounds,  are  without  scales, 
imd  have  in  advance  of  dieir  mouths,  a  smooth,  bony  sub- 
stance, much  resembling  an  apothecary^s  spatula,  fix>m  six 
inches  to  a  &ot  in  laigth,and  two  or  iht'ee  inches  in  width. 
lis  use,  a{^)arently^  is  to  turn  up  the  mud  in  order  to  find 
subsistence.  T%ey  are  extremely  &t,  and  are  taken  for 
their  oil.  We  have  never  r^narked  this  fidi  in  any  mu- 
seuDii,  although  to  us  the  most  straiige  and  whim^cal  look- 
ing fish,  we  have  seea 

The  pike  cf  these  waters  is  precisely  die  same  fish,  as 
is  taken  with  that  name  in  the  Atlantic  streams.  A  fine 
fish  of  this  species,  called  piecannau^  is  taken  in  the  Uli- 
nois  and  die  upper  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

We  have  seen  one  instance  of  a  horribly  deformed  ani- 
mal, apparently  intermediate  between  the  class  testudo^ 
and  fishes.  We  saw  it  in  a  water  of  the  Washita,  and 
had  not  a  fiur  opportunity  to  examine  it  It  is  called  toad 
fish ;  has  a  shell,  like  a  tortoise ;  but  has  the  other  aspects  ' 
afsL  GbH.  It  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  to  bear  a  man 
on  its  badk;  and  fi'om  the  account  of  those,  who  have 
examined  it,  this  animal  must  be  a  singular  lusus  fwlune. 

AlligatcH*  gar,  a  fish,  shaped  like  a  pike ;  but  still  longer, 
rounder  and  swifter.  Its  dart  equals  the  flight  of  birds  in 
rapidi^.  It  has  a  long,  round  and  pointed  mouth,  thick  set 
with  sharp  teeth.  Its  body  is  covered  with  scales  of  such 
a  texture,  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  a  rifle  bullet,  and,  when 
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dry,  to  umke  fire  wtdi  steel  It  is  a  fish  of  most  oudahd* 
ish  appearance,  weighing  fi*om  fifty  to  two  hundrtsd  pounds. 
It  is  a  terrible  and  voracious  animal,  biting  asunder  what- 
ever it  can  embrace  in  its  jlong  mouth ;  and  is  to  us,  who 
have  seen  it  in  waters,  where  we  bathed^  a  fiu*  more  for- 
midable animal,  than  the  alligatm*.  It  is^  in  &ct,  die  shark 
<)f  rivers.  • 

The  fish  of  the  gulf  shore  are  of  a  very  pecuUar  cha« 
racter, — ^being  taken  in  shallow  lakes^  principally  com- 
posed of  fi^h  water,  but  having  oudets  into  the  gul^ 
through  which^  wh^n  the  wuid  blows  strongly  fi*om  the 
south,  the  sea  water  is  forced  to  such  n  degree,  as  that 
they  become  salt.  The  fish  possess  an  iitlermediate  cha- 
racter, between  those  of  firesh  and  salt  water. 

Some  of  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  the  cat  fish  are  &ie  for 
die  table.  The  fi^es  of  the  Missisa^pi  and  its  tributaries, 
generally,  are  tough,  coarse,  large  and  unsavory.  The 
trout,  so  called,  and  die  bar  fidi,  are  &ie.  The  piccannau, 
perch,  and  odier  fish  df  the  Illinois,  ai^  represented,  as 
excellent;  and  in  that  river,  they  are  taken  in  great 
abundance.  A  line,  her^  caUed  a  ^trot  line^'  drawn 
acro^  the  mouth  of  the  IllincHS,  where  it  enters  the  >B(is- 
sissippi,  with  hooks  aj^nded  at  regular  distances,  tock 
five  hundred  pounds  in  a  night.  We  have  taken  in  Big 
creek,  a  water  of  the  Washita,  sev^fity  five  trout  in  two 
hours  with  the  hoc^  Except  the  trout,  ibis  small,  yellow 
cat  fish,  the  pike,  the  bar  6^  and  the  perch,  we  do  not 
much  admire  the  fish  <^  the  western  waters. 

RivKRs.  Under  this  head  we  propose  to  describe  the 
Mississippi  only,  reserving  our  description  of  the  other 
western  rivers,  until  we  treat  of  the  states  and  regions,  in 
which  they  principally  run.  The  Mississippi  imparts  a 
name  and  a  character  to  the  valley.    It  has  been  described 
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with  a  frequency  and  minuteness,  to  give  any  new  attempt 
at  delineating  it  an  air  of  triteness  and  repetition.  But 
the  T^y  idea  of  this  noble  stream  is  invested  with  an  in- 
terest and  grandeur,  which  will  cause,  that  a  fiuthful  ac- 
count of  it  can  never  become  trite,  or  tedious.  It  is,  in 
some  rttpects,  the  noblest  riv^  in  the  world, — draining, 
as  we  have  remariced,  a  larger  valley,  and  irrigating  a 
more  fertile  region,  and  having,  probably,  a  longer  course, 
than  any  other  stream.  Contrary  to  die  general  analogy 
of  very  kti^e  rivers,  it  bends  from  north  to  south,  and  tra- 
veraes  no  inconnderable  section  g(  the  ^obe.  It  c<mi- 
mences  in  many  branches,  that  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in 
wild  rice  lakes;  but  it  traverses  no  great  distance,  before 
it  has  become  a  broad  stream.  Sometimes  in  its  begin- 
nings it  moves,  a  wide  ^cpanse  of  waters^  widi  a  current 
scarc^  perc^fidble,  ak>ng  a  marshy  bed  At  others,  its 
fishes  are  seen  darting  over  a  white  sand,  in  waters  almost 
as  transparent  as  air.  At  other  times,  it  is  compressed  to 
a  naiTow  and  rapid  current  between  ancient  and  hoary 
lime  stone  Uuf&  Having  acquired  in  a  length  of  course, 
following  its  meanders,  of  three  hundred  miles,  a  vridth  of 
half  a  mile,  and  having  formed  its  distinctive  character, 
it  precipitates  ite  waters  down  the  folte  of  St.  Anthony. — 
Thence  it^des,akemately  through  beautiful  meadows  and 
deep  forests,  s^^lling  in  its  advancing  march  with  the  tri- 
bute of  an  hundred  stream&  In  its  progress  it  receives  a 
tributary,  which  of  itself  has  a  course  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand leaguea  Tb^ice  it  rolls  its  accumulated,  turbid  and 
sweeping  ma^  of  waters  through  continued  forest^,  cmly 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  axe^  in  lonely  grandeur  t<^ 
the  sea  No  thinlfing  mind  can  conlf^nplate  this  mighty 
and  r^istless  wave,  sweeping  its  proud  course  from  point 
to  point,  curving  round  its  b^Mls  through  the  dai^  forests, 
widioai  a  feeling  of  suUimity.    The  hundred  shores,  kved 
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by  its  waters;  Ae  long  course  of  its  tribaCaries,  some  of 
which  are  already  the  abodes  of  cukivation,  and  othei^ 
pursuing  an  imm^ise  course  without  a  solitary  dwelling 
(^civilized  mffii  being  seen  on  their  banks;  the  numerous 
tribes  of  savages,  that  now  roam  on  its  borders ;  the  affect^ 
ii^  and  imperishable  traces  o(  generations,  that  are  gone, 
leaving  na  orfier  memorials  of  their  existfii[iee,or  material 
fi>r  their  history,  than  their  tombs,  that  rise  at  frequent 
intervals  along  its  baidcs;  the  d]m,^but  glorious  anticipa- 
tions ci  the  future; — ^tfaese  are  sul]gects  of  contemplation, 
that  can  not  but  associate  diemselves  with  the  view  of  thk 
river. 

It  rises  in  high  tabte  land ;  though  the  country  at  its  source 
hastheaspectofavastmarshyvalley.  A  medium  of  the  dit 
ferent  authorities,  touching  the  point  of  its  origin,  gives  it  to 
be  in  latitude  47""  47'.  TraveHers  and  aaAiorities  di^,  too,, 
in  the  name  of  the  lake,  or  reservoir,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  conmience.  Some  name  Turtle  lake,  and  some  Leech 
lake,  as  its  source.  The  trudi  is,  that  in  speaki^  of  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Nile,  and  other 
great  rivers,  readers  are  only  amused  vriifa  fictions  and 
names.  Of  a  nameless  number  of  tributaries,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say,  which  carried  the  most  water,  or  had 
the  greatest  length  of  course,  or  best  merited  the  honor  d* 
being  considered  the  parei^  stream.  A  great  number  of 
streams,  rising  in  the  same  plateau,  and  interlocking  \\itfa 
like  waters  of  Red  river,  and  the  other  streams  of  lake 
Winnipeek,  unite  to  form  the  St  Peter^s  aiid  the  MissK- 
sippi.  Different  authorities  assign  to  these  rivers  such  dif- 
ferent names,  that  we  should  rather  perplex,  tfian  instruct 
our  readers,  by  putting  down  names,  as  having  more  au- 
thority than  others;  The  St  Peter's,  the  principal  upper 
branch  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  scientifically  and  faith- 
fully explored  by  the  gentlemen  of  Long's  expeditioar*- 
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TTiey  assign  to  the  St  Peter's  ten  or  twelve  trilMitaries, 
some  of  diem  considerable  streams,  before  its  jmicticm 
widi  the  Mississippi.  The  principal  of  these  are  called 
Spirit,  Beaver,  Yellow,  Medicine,  Red  Wood,  Aox  Liards 
and  Blue  Earth  rivers  on  the  west  side,  and  Miawakakong 
and  Epervier  from  the  east.  The  principal  river  of  the 
west  foric  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  river  de  Corbeau.  The 
other  fork,  b^M^  its  junction  with  the  main  river,  receives 
Deer,  Meadow,  Swan  and  Savanna  rivers.  Below  Cedar 
and  Muddy  rivers,  between  4S*  and  46%  there  are  strong 
lapids.  Between  diem  and  the  fidls  are  Crow  and  Rum 
rivers. 

With  the  commim  propensity  of  travellers  to  exaggerate, 
die  fidls  of  St  AnthiHiy,  until  very  recently,  have  been 
much  overrated.  Inst^Eid  of  the  extravagant  estimates  c^ 
the  first  French  writers,  or  the  &11  of  fifty  feet  assigned  to 
them  by  more  modem  authorities,  the  real  fidl  of  the  Mis- 
siamppi  here  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  feet  of  per- 
p^idicohr  desc^it  Though  it  has  not  the  slightest  claim 
to  compare  with  that  of  Niagara  in  grandeur,  it  fiimishes 
an  impressive  and  beautifiil  spectacle  in  the  loneliness  of 
die  desert.  The  adjoining  scenery  jp  of  the  most  striking 
and  romantic  character;  and  as  the  traveller  Ustens  to  the 
solemn  roar  of  the  fitlls,  as  it  sinks  into  feeble  echoes  in  the 
fiMBSISy  a  thrilling  story  is  told  him  of  the  love  and  despair 
of  a  T&OQg  Dacota  Indian  woman,  who,  goaded  by  jea- 
hasy  towards  her  husband,  who  had  taken  another  wife, 
pkicHBd  ber  young  children  in  a  canoe,  and  chaunting  the 
ranCTdbraoces  of  love  and  broken  vows,  precipitated  her« 
sdf  and  her  in&nts  down  the  falls.  Indians  are  always 
romancers,  if  not  poets.  Their  traditions  say,  that  these 
yi-mted  b^ngs,  together  with  their  canoe,  so  perished,  that 
no  trace  of  them  was  seea  But  they  suppose,  that  her 
spm  wanders  still  near  this  spot,  and  diat  she  is  seen  on 
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smmy  mornings,  carrying  her  babes  in  the  accustomed 
mamier  bound  to  her  bosom,  and  still  mourning  the  incon- 
stancy of  her  husband. 

Above  the  fells,  the  river  has  a  width  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred yarda  Immediately  below,  it  contracts  to  a  width 
of  two  hundred  yards  $  and  diere  is  a  strong  rapid  for  a 
considerable  distance  below.  Ninety  miles  below  die  falb, 
and  between  44**  and  45%  it  receives  Rapid  aiid  St  Croix 
rivers ;  the  former  from  the  west,  and  die  latter  from  the 
east  The  St  Croix  is  reputed  to  have  a  boatable  ^urse 
of  two  hundred  miles,  and  rises  in  lakes  not  &l^  fr<nQ  idie 
waters  of  lake  Superior. 

Near  14%  from  the  west  comes  in  Cumoii  river,  a  tribu- 
tary, which  enters  not  fer  above  the  northern  extremity  of 
lake  Pepia  This  is  no  more,  thap  an  enlargement  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  beautifril  sheet  of  water,  of  some  miles  in 
length,  and  broadening  in  some  places  from  one  to  three 
mites  in  widdi.  Nearly  at  its  lower  extremity,  it  receives 
the  Chippeway  from  die  east,  with  a  boatable  course  of 
about  an  hundred  miles,  Between  lake  Pepin  and  the 
parallel  of  43%  come  in  three  or  four  inconsiderable  rivers, 
pf  which  Buf&lo,  B]pff  and  Sack  rivers,  from  the  east, 
are  the  principal  Between  43*  and  42*  are  Root,  Upper 
la  way  and  Yellow  rivers  from  the  west,  and  La  Croix  and 
Bad  Axe  rivers  from  the  east 

Ouisconsin  river  comes  in,  from  the  east,  aBout  the 
parallel  of  42^,  and  near  diat  very  noted  point  on  the  river, 
Prairie  du  Chien.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ccmsideraUe  tri- 
butaries above  the  Missouri  It  has  a  boatable  course  of 
more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  interlocks  by  a  very 
«hort  portage  with  Fox  river,  that  empties  into  Green  bay  of 
lake  Michigaa  In  its  progress  towards  the  Mississippi, 
diis  river  receives  nine  or  ten  considerable  streams.  It  is 
the  liquid  hi^vmy  of  passage  for  the  Caaadian  tradersi 
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«a|ipei8»ndMVBg»i,froin  Madkinawaa^  die  lakes  to  the 
immense  refpooB  of  the  MissHssippi  and  Missouri.  A  litde 
below  ifa^  comes  in  Tai^ey  mer  from  the  west,  and  La 
Mine  from  the  east  It  is  so  nained,  from  its  travwsin^ 
the  coUAtry  oi  ih0  Ilhnois  lead  mine^s^  Lead  ore  is  dug 
here,  at  Duboqoe^s,  and  oth^  lead  mines,  particularly  on 
Fever  river,  prdbably,  with  greater  ease,  and  in  more 
abundance,  tlmn  in  any  other  country.  These  mines,  are 
fcund  on  a  range  of  hills,  of  which  the  Smoky  mountains 
"are  die  lu^est  pmita  On  the  oppomte  side  comes  in 
Tete  de  Mart  A  range  of  hills,  that  h^re  sti^tches  across 
Ae  river  fowards  ^  Missouri,  is  probaUy,  all  a  country 
«f  lead  mmes^  for  wis  tove  i&een  beautiftd  i^iecimens  of 
lead  ore^  dug  near  the  Missouri,  where  this  range  of  hills 
strikes  that  river. 

A  httle  bdow  ike  parallel  of  41%  comes  in  from  the  west 
ttfe  Wapi»piiiacon,a  rivw  d*some  magnititde  end  a  con- 
aiderable  length  of  course.  On  the  same  flode^  a  H  ttle  lower 
down,  ccHnes  in  the  Little  Soutoux;  and  still  low^,  from 
the  east  corner  in  Roclc  river,  a  very  considerable,  limfud 
and  beautiiul  river,  celebrated  for  the  parity  of  its  waters, 
and  the  fineness  of  its  fr^  The  lands  in  its  vicinity  are 
fordle.  Among  its  prindpal  tributaries  are  the  Ki^wake 
and  Peklanons.  Near  the  ^trance  of  this  river  into  the 
Mis^asippi  is  the  United  Stales^  ganrison,  fort  ArmsfiK>ng. 
This  river,  Iflte  the  Ootisoonnn,  has  an  easy  ccmimunicaiion 
bf  a  pmtage  with  lake  Midiigan,and  is  considered  boata^ 
Ue  for  a  distam^  d"  two  himdred  and  iwty  miles.  A  little 
Mow  this  riv^,  en  the  west  side,  comes  in  the  laway,  a 
stream  <^  some  magnitude  Below  the  parallel  of  41% 
come  in  fitmi  the  eastern  side  two  or  three  inconsiderable 
screama  -  Near  40%  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  state  of 
MttBouri,  comes  in  the  Des  Moines,  the  largest  tributary 
front  the  west  above  die  Missouri.     It  receives  itself  a 
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filnab«.c^cqM4mi)4e  ^ieam9,.aqd  eiriefs  ^  IffMWiWppi' 
by  a  mouth  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  It  is  sup 
,{M)sed  to  have  a  boatable  course  of  nearly  three  hundred 
/niles;  and  it  waters  a  ddightful  Country^  On  the  oppo- 
sijGp  side>  the  waters,  for  a  long  distance,  which  rise  near 
the  Mississippi,  flow  into  the  minoi&  Between  the  Des 
Moinos  1^  the  lUindb,  e^xne  in  6rom  the  west  the  Wa- 
coi|^a,  Fahian,  Jaustioni^  OiA^ha^  or  Salt  river,  Bceu^  or 
Cuivre,  and  Dardenne  rivera  These  rivers  are  firma  fi% 
to  an  hundred  yards  wide  at  dieir  month,  and  have  boata* 
Ue  courses  of  some  length. 

In  latitude  39^^  comes  in  the  Illin<3^  from  the  east, — «i 
noble,  broad  aiid  deep  stream,  neuiy  finir  hundred  yftrda 
wide  at  its  mo^tb,  havii^  a  cdyrae<^  about  finir  hundred 
miles,  and  boatable  almost  its  whole  distance;  It  is  the 
j»ost  considerable  tributary  of  die  Missisappi  above  the 
Missouri,  interlocking  at  some  seasons  (^  the  year,  by  dhe 
of  its  princ^nd  branches^  the  Des  Plainest  widi  the  Chicago 
of  lake  Midiigan,  withoujt  any  portage.  On  this  rivcar^  and 
seme  of  the  stt'eams  above,  die  peccan  tree  is  found  in  ils 
utmost  perfectioa 

A  litde  below  39°,  fi'om  the  west  comes  in  the  might|r 
Missouri,  which,  being  both  longer^  and  carrying  more 
water^  than,  the  Mississippi^  and  imparting  its  own  chajrao- 
ter  to  the  united  stream  below,  same  have  thought^  oug^t  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  river  from  the  junctba 
„  Below  the  Missouri,  omittii^  the  numberless  and  name- 
less small  streams,  that  coine  in  <mdtfaer  side,  as  we  have 
omitted  th^n  aboye,  we  ^all  oidy  notice  those  rivers,  that 
from  their  magnitude,  or  other  circumstances,  deserve  to 
be  named.  The  first  river  of  any  importance,  diat  eoiais 
the  Mississip[»  on  the  west  side,  below  the  Missouri,  is  the 
Maramec,  that  comes  in  twenty  miles  below  St  Louis,  a 
fitde  above  the  parallel  of  38^.    It  is  nearly  two  hundred 
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ynri^  vMe  at  is  moodi,  ttnd  lias  a  course  by  its  meanders 
•fiflwd  Imiidred  miles. 

Nearly  in  38%  comes  in  from  tie  "other  side  &e  Kaskas^ 
ida,  ibat  mas  through  a  most  fertile  and  beautifiil  country 
in  IKiiiekL  It  is  eighty  yards  wide  at  its  mouthy  and  has 
a  course  cf  joeariy  two  hondred  miles,  great  part  of  which, 
at  some  seasonB  ^the  year,  is  boatable.  C^  the  opposite 
side,  enter  two  or  ifaree  inconsiderable  streams  below  St 
G^fie^ve;  on  ene  <^ which  is  a  saline,  where  considera- 
te sah  18  made.  Forty  miles  below  KasALaskia,  comes  in 
fiom  die  east  IKg  Muddy.  It  is  a  considersdble  stream, 
nnarfcaUe  fer  having  on  its  ^ores  fine  coal  baidcs. — 
fbree  miles  below,  on  die  west  side  liters  Apple  credc, 
«n  which  used  io  be  a  mimberof  villi^es  of^lhawnees  and 
DdawoiouL 

Between  30*  and  97^,  on  die  east  side,  comes  in  die 
Magrafieent  Cttiio,  called  by  die  French,  ^  La  BeUe  Ri- 
iriera?  It  is  by  fw  die  lai^est  eastern  tributary  of  the 
TSaoBeApjfk  At  the  junction,  and  for  an  hundred  miles 
abO¥e,rt  is  as  wide,as  the  parent  stream.  From  this  junc- 
tion, it  is  obfioQs,  fitim  the  very  long  course  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, diat  rirer  running  into  Ae  Ohio  in  a  direction  ap- 
parendy  parallel  and  opposite  to  die  Mississippi,  that  we 
€aa  not  expect  to  find  any  very  important  tributaries  to  the 
latter  riv^,  for  a  ccmmteraUe  distance  below  the  moutb 
ef  Ohio,  on  d»t  side.  We  find,  in  feet,  that  the  Yazoo  is 
Ae  only  rirei',  that  enters  from  the  east,  which  deserves 
nentiott  as  a  rive^  of  importance.  Kaskinompee,  Reel 
Foot,  Obian,  Forked  and  Hatcby  are  mconsiderable 
sipean»,diat  aster  fitim  the  east,  between  die  Ohio  and  the 
C3d<^asaw  Mafb  W<^  river  is  of  mm^  importance,  has 
aeonwdeifMe  lengAi  of  course,  and  is  fi%  yards  vride  at 
iti  month, 
vei^f.  18 
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On  ifae  west  side,  between  3S^  and  34%  ent^ns  Hm  ^ 
Franck.  It  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  ivtCHitb,  and 
lias  a  comparatiYe  comse  of  fottr  h«indred  miles;  three 
Jiundred  of  which,  on  one  t^  its  forks,  are  coos^ered 
boatable. 

A  little  above  34%  enters  White  river,  riong  in  the  Black 
mountains,  separating  its  waters  fixmi  those  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. It  has  a  comparaltve  course  <^  twelve  hundred  niiles^ 
and  ent^is  by  a  mouth  between  three  and  four  hundred 
yards  wide. 

Thirty  miles  below,  and  between  34''  and  33^,  com^  in 
the  Arkansas, — next  to  the  Missouri,  the  lai^gest  tributary 
from  the  west  It  enters  by  a  mouth  five  hundred  y|fcr4s 
wide.  Its  veaters,  when  the  river  is  ftiU,  are  of  a  daik  flauK 
color ;  and  its  course,  including  its  meanders,  is  commonly 
<!;om]>uted  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 

Between  33''  and  32'',  a  litde  above  the  Wahiut  hills,  in 
the  state  of  Mississii^i,  liters  from  the  east  the  Yazoo,  a 
river,  which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Indians,  and  passes 
throu^  the  slate  of  Mississippi,  enterii^  by  a  mouth,  be* 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Below  the  Ya- 
zoo, on  the  same  side,  bayou  Pierre,  Big  Black,  Cole^ 
creek  and  Homochitto  enter  the  river. 

Eighty  miles  below  Natchez,  and  a  little  above  31%  on 
the  west  side,  liters  Red  river,  which,  althou;^  not  gene*- 
raljy  so  wide,  as  the  Aricansas,  probably,  has  as  h>ng  a 
course,  and  carries  as  much  water*  Inmiediately  below 
this  river^  the  Mississippi  carries  its  greatest  volume  of 
water.  Even  above  Red  river,  in  hi]^  floods,  vmter  es^ 
capes  fixHn  the  Mississippi  on  die  west  side,  in  a  great 
many  places,  which  never  returns;  but  not  in  quantity  to 
x^rry  ofi*as  much,  as  Red  river  hrmi^  ia  A  league  and 
a  half  below  Red  river,  on  the  same  side,  is  seen  the  first 
important  bayou,  or  effiux,  Hm  begins  tfi  diminish,  and 
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tonrey  to  ihe  gulf  cf  Mexico  by  its  own  separate  channel; 
<he  gurphis  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the  Atchafa-* 
teiya,  whi<^,  beyond  question,  w»  tte  anciei^  bed,  by 
which  Red  riirer  made  its  way  to  the  gul^  witfiout  ming- 
fing  its  waters  with  the  Mimssippi.  In  high  waters,  it  is 
now  sapposed  to  take  ^  »»  muc^,  as  Red  river  brings  ia 

Twenty  leagues  below,  &a  die  east  side,  comes  in  bayou 
Sarah,  die  cmly  stream  of  any  importance,  that  alters  be- 
low the  ci^et  <^  Atdiafelaya.  Thence  the  ^hixes  re- 
eeive  all  ibe  waters^that  r^  near  the  Missttfiippi,and  are 
continnaHy  diminifi^ii^  its  volume  c^  waters.  The  next 
efflux,  below  Atdiafidaya^  is  bayou  Mane^mc,  or  Ibber^ 
viHe, — an  outlet  from  liie  east  bank,  a  litde  below  Baton 
Rouge,  through  v^^ich,  in  high  waters,  passes  off  a  con*- 
ademble  masB,  ihrou^  lakes  Maurepas^  Ponchartrain 
and  Bmgne^  to  die  gulf  of  Mexico. 

At  no  great  cHslance  bdew,  on  the  wvst  side,  is  another 
considerable  effiox,  bayou  Plaquemines  and  at  some  dis- 
tance bdow  bayou  La  Foueke,  a  still  ms^re  considerable 
outlet  Thence  to  New  Orleans^  die  banks  of  the  river 
we  unbnAaa,  eaccqit  by  orevasses.  Bdkiw  that  city,  there 
is  no  outlet  of  any  importimce,  betwe^a  it  and  the  four 
moudis,  by  whi<^  the  MMissippi  alters  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  runs  but  a  Ihde  distaitce  from  its  source^  as  we  have 
vemaiked,.  befoi^  it  beoc»nes  a  considerable  streanu  Be- 
low thefidk  of  St  Aitffaoiiy,.it  broadens  tahalf  a  mile  in 
width;  and  »  a  dear,  placid  and  noble  stream,  with  wide 
and  fertile  bottoms,  for  a  long  dktanea  A  few  miles  be* 
low  the  river  Des  Moines,  is  a  long  rapid  of  nine  miles, 
lAach,  Ibr  a  coomkrable  part  oi  the  summer,  is  a  great 
HttpedimeBt  to  the  na^^tion.  Below  these  rapids,  the 
mw  asBumes  its  medial  vddtli,  and  charade  from  that 
pcnnt  to  ifee  ^itranee  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  a  still  more 
beasts  liver,  than  die  Cttiio,  somewhat  gender  in  its  cur- 
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iteR^aAird  wider,  with  broad  aad  cteammiAMB,  except 
in  the  time  of  high  wiOers^  when  diey  are  all  eovered.  At 
every  litde  distance,  there  arehikmh,  somettioaeB  a  Qjomber 
of  them  parallel,  and  Ixroadeiiii^  the  stream  to  a  great 
width*  These  islands  are  many  of  them  laige,  and  ha^ 
in  the  summer  seasoir  an  aspect  of  beaatjr,  as  ihegr  sw^ 
gently  from  the  clear  streaaif— ^  vigor  and  grandeur  of 
vegetati(Nir  which  eontribute  much  to  the  miffwficeiifee  of 
the  river.  The  nndbars,  in  die  proper  aeaaw,  ate  the 
resort  of  ioanmerable  swans,  geese  and  waler  fowls.  It  is^ 
in  general,  a  full  mile  in  width  from  baab  lo  bank.  For  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  nK»udi  of  the  MisBQur],  it 
has  more  than  that  width.  Ahaj^dier^it  haSt  ftom  its  aJr 
temate  bluffib  and  praiiies,  die  calmness  and  tMnsparao^ 
of  its  waters,  the  siae  and  beautyof  its  trees^an^ieq^eetof 
ameni^  and  magnificence,  wfaieh  we  have  not  seen^  be^ 
longing  in  the  same^  extent  to  any  oiher  stieam. 

Where  it  receives  fhe  Missouri,  it  is  amile  and  a  half 
wide.  The  Missouri  itself  ^it^  with  a  moath  neit  SMre 
than  half  a  mile  wide.  The  united  stream  bdow  has 
thence,  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  wktdi  of  litde 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  This  nighty  tribu*- 
tary  seems  rather  to  diminish,  than  increase  its  width;  bttt 
it  perceptibly  alters  its  depdi,  Us  mass  of  watefs,  mid^ 
what  is  to  be  r^retted,  viu^y  chaBges  its  duoraeter.  It 
is  no  Icmger  the  gentle,  placid  stream,  with  soMioth  fi^€»«s 
and  clean  sandbars;  buthasafiuious  aad  boilfai^  CBrrent, 
a  turbid  and  danger<HJis  mass  of  sweeping  wat^s,  ja^ed 
and  dilapidated  ^mres,  and,  whwever  its  waters  have  re^ 
ceded,  deposites  of  mud.  It  remains  a  nUime  ob|^ct  d 
contemplatioa  The  noble  forest  still  rises  along  its  baidka 
But  its  character  of  calm  magnific^M^e,  that  so  ddij^ited 
the  eye  above,  is  seen  no  more. 
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Fram  die  fidis  of  St  Anifamy,  its  medial  current  k^  pro* 

kUy,  laser  ^en  two  miles  9m  bow^  to  the  mouth  of  die 

MiBioiiri;  aad  Scorn  one  point  to  ^  oihei?,  exe^  at  the 

nfUB  of  ibe  Dee  Mrams  tbore  is  fimi  feet  water  in  the 

chmn^,  at  ibe  leweet  stageai    Below  dbe  Missouri,  frma 

fieqwKt  deseents  in  boMs,  which  floated  at  the  will  of  the 

earreirt,  we  estimate  Us  rapidity  considerably  higher,  than 

has  be^d  commonly  dcHie.    We  consid^  ils  medial  rale 

of  advuiee  at  least  lour  miles  an  hour.    The  bosom  of  the 

riv^  18  covered  widi  prodigious  bmls,  or  swells,  that  rise 

with  a  whirlhig  motim,  and  a  conyex  sur&ce,  two  or  three 

n>ds  m  diawei^,  and  no  inoonsid^^Ue  noise,  whirling  a 

boat  pere^bly  frmn  its  track.    In  its  course,  accidental 

eircttmsiances  Aift  die  impetus  of  its  current,  and  propel 

tei^ion  the  p<Mmc^an'idand,  bend  or  sandbar.    In  these 

insiaiicee,  it  tears  up  die  islaads,  removes  die  sandbars, 

and  sweeps  away  die  tmAet^  alluvial  soil  of  the  bends,  with 

dldmr  trees,  Mid  deposites  die  i^;>oils  in  another  place.  At 

Ibe  season  of  high  waters,nodiing  is  more  fitmihar  to  the  ear 

of  the  peofde  en  die  river,  dian  ibe  deep  crash  of  a  hnd-slip, 

ki  wh^  b^er  w  smaller  masses  of  the  soil  on  the  banks, 

widi  aft  dbe  trees,  are  plui^ed  into  die  stream.    The  cir- 

eamstanoes,  that  change  the  aspect  and  current  c^  the 

river,  are  denominated,  in  the  vorabulary  of  the  watermen, 

dMBrtes,  races,  chains,  sawyers,  planters,  p<Hnts  of  islands, 

ymeek  be&fs  and  cypress  benib.    The  divinity,  most  fre- 

quendy  invdked  by  boatmen,  seems  to  have  imparted  his 

name  ofienor  ttum  anyodier  to  die  dangenws  places  along 

the  liver.    The  ^DevilV  race  paths,  lea  table,  oven,  Sk4^. 

ate  fiaocB  of  HScnh  or  hazardous  navigadon,  that  fire- 

(]pi^itiy  occiir.    They  are  serious  impediments  to  the  navi- 

gMioii  of  dns  noUe  stream.    Such  is  its  diaracter  fix>m 

MiBBeuri  to  die  BaHze;  a  wild,  fuiioiis,  whirling  river, — 

neiernswigMed  safely,  esceptwidi  great  eairtk^    On  the 
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immense  wreck  heaps,  where  masses  of  logs,  like  consicle- 
rable  hills,  are  piled  together,  the  numerous  wrecks  of 
boats,  lying  on  their  sides  and  summits,  sufficiently  attest 
the  character  of  the  river,  and  remain  standing  mementos 
to  cautioa  Boats,  propelled  by  steam  power,  which  can 
be  changed  in  a  moment,  to  reverse  the  impulse  and  di* 
rection  of  the  boat,  are  exacdy  calculated  to  obviate  the 
dangers  of  this  river. 

No  person,  who  descends  this  river  for  the  first  time,  re* 
ceives  clear  and  adequate  ideas  of  its  grandeur,  and  the 
amount  of  water,which  it  carries.  If  it  be  in  the  spring,when 
the  river  below  the  mouth  of  Ohio  is  generally  over  its 
banks,  although  the  sheet  of  water,  that  is  making  its  way  to 
the  gulf,  is,  perhaps,  thirty  miles  wide,  yet  finding  its  way 
through  deep  forests  and  swamps,  that  conceal  all  fi*om 
the  eye,  no  expanse  of  water  is  seen,  but  the  width,  that 
is  curved  out  between  the  outline  of  woods  on  either  bank ; 
and  it  seldom  exceeds,  and  ofiener  falls  short  of  a  mile. 
But  when  he  sees,  in  descending  from  the  fells  of  St  An- 
A<my,  that  it  swallows  up  one  river  after  another,  with 
mouths,  as  wide  as  itself,  without  afiecting  its  width  at  all ; 
when  he  sees  it  receiving  in  succession  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri, the  hrosA  Cttiio,  St  Francis,  White,  Arkamas,  and 
Red  rivers,  all  of  them  of  great  depth,  lengdi  and  volume 
of  water;  when  he  sees  this  mighty  river  absorbing  them 
all,  and  retaining  a  volume,  apparendy  unchanged, — he 
b^ins  to  estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depths  of  current, 
that  must  roll  <m  in  its  deep  channel  to  the  sea.  Carried 
out  of  the  Balize,  and  sailing  witfi  a  good  breeze  for  hours, 
he  sees  nothing  on  any  side,  but  the  white  and  turbid  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi,  long  after  he  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Touching  the  features  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes,  fi*om  its  source  to  the  fidls  of  St  Anthony,  it  moves 
aitemately  through  vidld  rice  lakes  and  swamps,  by  lime 
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^906  falttffi  and  craggy  hffls;  occaedonally  through  deep 
lane  forests,  and  beautiful  prairies;  ami  the  tenants  on  its 
i)order8  are  elk,  boffidos,  b^ars  ami  deer,  and  the  savages^ 
that  pursue  them.    In  this  distance,  there  is  not  a  civilized 
udiabitant  on  its  shores,  if  we  eicept  the  establishments  of 
Indian  traders,  and  a  garrison  of  the  United  States\    Buf* 
fiilos  are  seldom  seen  below  these  &11&    Its  alluvions  be« 
come  wide,  fertile,  and  for  the  most  part,  heavily  timbered 
like  d[ie  Ohio,  its  bottoms  and  bluffi  generally  alternate. 
Its  broad  mid  placid  curci!nt  is  often  embairassed  with 
idands,  whidi  are  generally  rich  aUuVial  lands,  often  con* 
taining  fitMn  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres,  and  aboun d* 
ing  with  wild  turiieys  and  odier  small  game.    For  one 
hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
prairies,  skirting  this  noble  river.    They  impress  the  eye, 
as  a  perfect  level;  and  are  in  summer  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  grass  and  flowers,  without  a  tree  or  a  bush. 
A  journey,  which  we  made  through  them,  aloqg  the  Mis- 
fljflsipiii,  from  bayou  Sniacarta  to  the  Illinois,  in  the  month 
of  August,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  us.    We  often  made 
our  way  with  difficulty  on  horseback  through  grass  and 
flowers,  as  high  as  our  head.    At  other  times,  we  traversed 
hundreds  of  acres  c^a  clean,  short  grass,  of  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  handsomest  meadows,  intended  for 
die  sc^tfae.    When  this  deep  prairie  skirted  die  river  on 
one  fflde,  a  heavy  timbered  bottom  bounded  it  on  the  other. 
Generally,  firom  the  slightest  elevation  on  ^ther  side,  the 
sweep  of  the  bhiffi,  corresponding  to  the  curves  of  the 
river,  were  seen  in  the  distance,  mixing  with  the  blue  of 
die  sky. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  n^picb  of  Des 
Monies,  the  medial  width  of  the  bottom  valley,  in  which 
the  rivw  rolls,  measured  from  Uufi'to  Uufi*,  is  not  fiur  from 
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Mtniiea  Bd€^ifaemo«tlicif(heMiHo«iri,td&Mcrf'iii% 
Ohio,  it  jfi  not  fitr  from  «igkt  «iiea  The  last  sime  htaiffi 
of  tbe  Miflsisflii^  are  ieen,  in  deBoending,  about  tfakty 
miles  above  die  moadi  0f  liie  Ohi^  Bdow  ihese,  ooaiif> 
m^aces  im  die  MisfiKsifqi)!^  as  is  sera  cm  the  Ohid  for  fi^^ 
distance  above  its  tooQtfa,  die  aspect  nf  a  timbered  bottom 
an  either  side,  boundless  to  die  vision.  Below  the  mouA 
i^tdie  09uo»  tfae.alhnridR  hpoedeasftom  diirty  to  fi%  miles 
in  widdi ;  slil  aqMnding  to  die  Baliae,  where  it  is^pf^^^ 
direeitmes  that  width.  We  express  diesewi^Miskil^tBS 
of  doubt^  beeaase  three  fifths  of  the  aUnvion,  below  die 
moudiofthe  CNtio,  is  eidier^lead  swamp  of  cypress  forest^ 
x>r  stagnant  lalces^  or  creeping  tmjoas,  or  impenetrable 
cane  brakes,  great  part  of  it  immdated;  perhaps  traversed 
in  a  straight  directi<m  &6m  bluff  to  lAoS,  scatcefy  once  in 
a  year,  and  never  explored,  except  in  cases  of  oi|fi»t  ne*. 
«essity.  The  falaffi,  too,  are  winding,  swelling  in  ^me  di- 
rection, and  indemed  in  anodier,  and  at  Jea^  assi^peii- 
tine,  as  the  course  of  die  river, 

B^weendiemouthcf  die  OhioandStLoais,on  the  weirt 
side  «rf*  the  river,  the  iduffii  are  generally  near  it,  seldom 
4iver||png  &om  it  more  dian  two  miles.  Th^  are,  for  the 
most  part,  perpendi<mlar  masses  of  Unie  stone;  sometimes 
ahoQtiag  up  imo  towers  and  pmnades,  jn-esenting,  as  Mr. 
Jefl^rson  well  obserfod,  at  a  «hstanoe,  die  aspect  of  die 
faatdemenlaattd  laweis  crf^anancientcity.  Sometimes  th6 
nver  sweeps  the  bases  of  diese  perpradicular  Muflis,  as 
happens  atthe  Comiee  rocks,  and  at  die  clife  above  S& 
Gaievieve.  They  rise  here,  betwe^  two  and  thnee  hun- 
dred foet.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  There  are  many 
impowig  spectacles  of  diis  sort,  near  the  western  bank  oi 
die  Mississippi,  in  dus^^tanca  We  may  mentfcm  among 
diera  that  gigantic  mass  of  rocks,  forming  a^ingular  intend 
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to  4e  river, caHed  Ae  *  GrsMd  Tower;'  and  die  shot  tow- 
ers at  Herculaneuin« 

On  the  eastern  side  in  this  distance,  the  bluf&  diverge 
to  a  ccmsiderable  distance  from  the  river,  and  bound  the 
American  bottom,  leaving  an  alluvial  belt,  divided  into 
nearly  equal  divisions  of  timbered  lands,  and  smooth  prai- 
ries. This  belt  has  a  medial  width  of  six  miles,  and  is 
noted  for  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil  The  bluf& 
mark  the  boundary  between  t^s  belt  and  the  hills.  They 
are  as  hi^  and  as  perpendicular,  as  the  blufis  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river;  and,  although  generally  at  a  dis<- 
tance  of  Ave  or  six  miles  fi-om  its  present  channel,  they 
bear  the  same  traces  of  attrition  by  the  waters,  the  same 
stripes,  marking  the  risii^  and  falling  of  the  river,  which 
are  seen  on  the  opposite  side.  These  seem  to  be  impres- 
sive indi<^tions,  that  the  Mississippi  once  swept  their  bases. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  American  bot- 
tom terminates,  and  die  blu£&  come  in  to  the  river.  The 
blufi^  bound  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  dience  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois.  From  these  bluffe,  we  contemplate 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
world.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  mighty  Missouri  is  seen, 
bringing  its  turbid  and  sweeping  mass  of  waters  at  right 
angles  to  the  Mississippi*  The  eye  traces  a  long  distance 
of  the  outline  of  the  Missouri  valley,  bounded  on  either 
side  with  an  indistinct  and  blue  line  of  hills.  Above  it  is  the 
vast  and  most  beautiful  Mamelle  prairie,  dotted  with  green 
islands  ofwood,  and  skirted  at  the  &rthest  ken  of  the  eye 
with  hills  and  forests.  Above  you,  on  the  same  shore,  is 
the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  itself  bounded  by  hoary  and  mag- 
nificent blufi^  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  river  brings 
in  its  creeping  waters  by  a  deep  bed,  that  seems  almost  as 
straight  as  a  canal  You  have  in  view  the  valleys  and 
blufi^  of  two  noble  streams,  that  join  their  waters  to  the 
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Mississipp].  You  ^ee  the  Mississippi  changed  to  a  turbid 
and  sweeping  stream,  with  jagged  and  indented  banks, 
below  you.  You  see  its  calm  and  placid  waters  above  die 
Missouri.  On  the  of^)osite  prairie,  there  are  level  mea- 
dows, wheat  fields,  com  fields,  smokes  ascending  fi'om 
houses  and  cabins,  vast  flocks  of  domestic  catde,— distinct 
indications  of  agriculture  and  improvement  blended  with 
die  grand  features  of  nature.  There  are  clumps  of  trees, 
lakes,  ponds,  and  flocks  of  sea  fowl,  wheeUng  their  flight 
pv^r  them ;  in  short,  whatever  of  grandeur,  or  beauty,  na- 
ture can  furnish  to  sood)e,and  to  enrapture  the  beholder. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  scene  shifis,  and  the 
blufis  are  generally  nearest  the  eastern  shore;  though  on 
that  shore  there  are  often  twenty  miles  between  them  and 
the  river.  They  come  quite  in  to  the  river,  which  washes 
their  bases  at  die  Iron  banks,  the  Chalk  banks,  the  first, 
second  and  third  Chickasaw  blufl^  Memphis,  the  Walnut 
bills.  Grand  and  Petit  guU^  Natche^  Lofius^  heights,  St 
Francisville  and  Baton  Rouge.  In  all  this  distance,  bhifl^ 
are  (wily  seen  in  one  place  on  the  west  bank — ^the  St  Fran- 
cis hills. 

From  die  sources  of  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
^souri,  the  annual  flood  ordinarily  commences  in  March, 
and  does  not  subside  until  die  last  of  May ;  and  its  medial 
height  is  fifteen  feet  At  the  lowest  stages,  four  feet  of 
water  may  be  found  fitim  the  rapids  of  Des  Moines  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Between  that  pmnt  and^^he  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  there  are  six  feet  in  the  channel  of  the  shal- 
lowest places  at  low  water;  and  the  annual  inundadcm 
may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five  feet  Between  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  §t  Francis,  there  are  various  shoal 
places,  where  pilots  are  often  perplexed  to  find  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water,  when  the  river  is  low.  Below  that  point, 
diere  is  no  difficulty  for  vessels  of  any  draught,  except  to 
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find  the  right  channel.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  (he 
medial  flood  is  fifty  feet;  the  highest,  sixty.  Above  Nat- 
chez, the  flood  begins  to  decline.  At  Baton  Rouge,  it  sel- 
dom exceeds  thirty  feet;  and  at  New  Orleans,  twelve. — 
Some  have  supposed  this  gradtial  diminution  of  the  flood 
to  result  from  the  draining  of  die  numerous  effluxes  of  the 
river,  diat  convey  away  such  considerable  portions  of  its 
waters,  by  separate  channels  to  the  sea.  To  this  should 
be  added,  no  doubt,  the  check,  which  the  river  at 
this  distance  begins  to  feel  from  die  re-action  of  the  sea, 
where  this  mighty  mass  of  descending  waters  finds  its 
level 

Below  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  in  the  season  of  inundation, 
to  an  observing  spectator  a  very  striking  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented. The  river,  as  will  elsewhere  be  observed,  sweeps 
abng  in  curves,  or  sections  of  circles,  of  an  extent  from  six 
to  twelve  miles,  measured  from  point  to  point  The  sheet 
of  water,  that  is  visible  between  die  forests  on  either  side, 
is,  as  we  have  remariced,  not  far  fixim  the  medial  width  of 
a  mile.  On  a  calm  spring  morning,  and  under  a  bright 
sun,  this  sheet  of  water,  to  an  eye,  diat  takes  in  its  gentle 
descending  dech vity,  shines,  Uke  a  mass  of  burnished  silver. 
Its  edges  are  distincdy  mariced  by  a  magnificent  oudine  of 
cotton  wood  trees,  g&aerslly  of  great  size,  and  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  of  the  brightest  verdure.  On  the  convex,  or 
bar  side  of  the  bend,  there  is  generally  a  vigorous  growth 
of  willows,  or  young  cotton  wood  trees,  of  jsuch  astonishii^ 
tegfakarity  of  i^pearance,  that  it  alvmys  seems  to  the  un- 
(Hractised  iqpectator,  a  woit  of  art  The  water  stands 
among  these  trees,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  Those 
brilliant  birds,  the  black  and  red  bird  of  diis  coantry,  seem 
to  deli^  to  flit  among  ^ese  young  groves,  diat  are  inun- 
dated td^alf  tiieir  height  Nature  is  carrying  on  her  most 
vig^nrous  efibrts  of  vegetation  below.    If  there  be  wind  or 
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8torin,the  descending  fliat  and  keel  boats  immediately  make 
for  ihese  groves,  and  plunge  fearlessly,  with  all  the  head*' 
way  they  can  command,  among  -the  trees.  Should  they  be 
of  half  the  size  of  the  human  body,  struck  fifteen  feet  firom 
the  ground,  they  readily  bend  before  even  a  frail  boat — 
You  descend  the  whole  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  to 
New  Orleans,  landing  at  ni^t  in  fifteen  feet  water  among 
the  trees ;  but,  probably,  in  no  instance  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  real  shore,  which  is  dte  blufl!  The  whole  spectacle 
is  that  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  forest,  emerging  ftoxa  a 
-lake,  with  its  waters,  indeed,  in  a  thousand  places  in 
descending  motion.  The  e3q>erieiiced  savage,  ot  solitary 
voyager,  paddles  his  canoe  through  the  deep  forests,  firom 
one  bluff  to  the  other.  He  finds  bayous,  by  which  one 
riv^  communicates  with  the  other.  He  moves,  perhaps, 
along  the  Mississippi  forest  into  the  mouth  of  White  river. 
He  ascends  diat  river  a  few  miles,  and  by  die  Grand  Cut- 
oft'  moves  down  the  forest  into  the  Arkansas.  From  that 
river  he  finds  many  bayous,  which  communicate  readily 
with  Washita  and  Red  river;  and  from  that  river,  by 
some  one  of  its  hundred  bayous,  he  finds  his  way  into  the 
.Atchafidaya  and  the  Teche;  and  by  that  stream  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico^  reaching  it  more  than  twenty  leagues  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  At  that  time^  this  is  a  river  from  thirty 
to  an  hundred  miles  wide,  all  overshadowed  vndi  forest^ 
except  an  interior  strip  of  little  more  than  a  mile  in  width,^ 
where  the  eye  reposes  cm  the  op^i  expanse  of  vralers,  visi- 
ble  between  die  trees. 

Eadi  of  the  hui^red  rivers,  that  swell  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  time  of  high  waters,  is  more  or  less  turbid.  The 
upper  Mississipf»  is  the  most  transparent  (^  all  oi^m  in 
•  low  water.  But,  during  its  floods,  it  brings  ddwn  no  in- 
C€»)siderable  portion  of  dark,  sUmy  mud,  suspended  in  its 
waters.    The  amd  of  the  Missouri  is  as  copious,  as  tfaie^ 
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water  can  hold  in  suspension, — and  is  whitish  in  color, 
much  resembling  water,  in  which  fresh  ashes  have  been 
mixed.     The  river  below  the  Missouri  assumes  the  color 
(rf^tfaat  river.    The  Ohio  brings  in  a  flood,  compared  with 
the  other,  of  a  greenish  color.    The  mixing  of  the  waters 
(^the  upper  Mississippi  with  the  Missouri,  and  afterwards 
of  the  united  stream  with  the  (Hiio,  aflbrds  an  amusing 
spectacle.    The  water  of  the  Ohio  is  not  much  charged 
with  earth,  even  at  its  inimdation;  but  is  still  perceptibly 
turbid.    The  St  Francis  and  White  rivers,  at  their  floods, 
are  not  much  stained.    The  Arkansas,  when  high,  is  as 
taibid^  and  holds  nearly  as  much  mud  in  suspension,  as 
^  Missouri ;  and  its  waters  have  a  bright  reddish  color, 
almost  that  of  flame.     Its  Indian  name,  Ozarky  implies 
Yellow  river.    Red  river  brings  in  a  turbid  mixture  of 
the  same  thickness,  but  of  a  darker  red.    After  it  has  re- 
ceived these  two  rivers,  the  Mississip[H  loses  something  of 
its  wluteness.    The  hills  &r  up  the  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers  are  washing  down.    Pillars  on  thek  sides, 
of  gigantic  dimensicms,  bright  colors,  and  regular  forms, 
where  they  have  been  composed  of  an  indurated  eardi,  or 
day,  that  more  strongly  resisted  the  acti<m  of  rains  and 
de^nding  vmters,  are  lefl;  standing.    We  have  seen  and 
adsmred  these  mementos  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  changes, 
ifaat  our  earth  is  undergoing,  the  washing  of  waters^  and 
die  influ^ice  of  the  elements.    L^wis  and  Clark  speak  q£ 
diese  remains  of  dilapidated  hills  iar  up  the  Missouri, 
where  they  appeared  in  their  grandest  dimensions* 

The  ]IGssi8sippi,  then,  may  be  considered,  as  axostantly 
bearing  beneadi  its  waters  a  tribute  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  yegetable  soil,  collected  fitHu  an  himdred  shores, 
hills  and  mountains,  and  transported  from  distances  of  a 
thousand  leagues.  The  marl  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  clay  of  the  Stock  mountains,  the  eart^  <^the  AUegha^ 
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nie^  the  red  foam,  washed  from  the  hills  at  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  are  every  year  deposited 
in  layers  along  the  alluvion  of  the  Mississippi ;  or  are 
washed  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  We  can  have  little 
doubt,  that  this  river  once  found  its  estuary  not  far  below 
the  preset  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  was,  probably,  then 
thirty  miles  vdde,  and  grew  broader  quite  to  the  guK — 
The  alluvial  country  below,  ipust  then  have  been  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  The  dilSferent  bluffi  on  its  eastern  shore,  the 
Chickasaw  blu^  Natchez,  and  the  other  hills,  whose 
bases  the  river  now  washes,  were  capes,  that  projected  into 
this  estuary.  The  banks  of  die  river  are  evidendy  gaining 
in  height  above  die  intmdatioa  The  depositee  of  eardi, 
sand  and  slime  are  not  as  equal  in  their  layers,  as  we 
might  suppose;  but  mighty, perhaps,  be  assumed,  as  de- 
positing a  twelfth  pf  an  inch  in  the  annual  inundation. 

As  socm  as  the  descending  mass  of  waters  has  swept 
over  the  hanks,  being  comparatively  destitute  of  current^ 
and  impeded,  moreover,  by  trees  and  bushes,  it  begins  to 
depqsite  a  sediment  of  that  mud  and  esflidy  which  were 
pn^  held  in ,  suspension  hj  the  rapidity  and  agitation  of 
|he  desceni^ipg.ciirrent.  It  must  be  obvious^  that  the  sand 
and  thecoarser  portipn of  the  mixture  of  earth  vnll  sub- 
side first;  and  that  near  the  banks  of. the  river  Mill  be  the 
.most  cppipus  deppsitioa  We  fii^d,  in  &ct,  the  soil  con- 
tigiious  tp  fhe  .rivers  most  sandy.  It  becomes  finer  and 
more  clayey,  as  we  recede  farther  from  Ae  bank,  imul  near 
the  blufl^;  ^d  at  the  farthest  distences  from  the  xiver,  the 
impalpable  mixture  gradually  subsides,  forming  a  very  stiff, 
black  soil,  called  'terre  graisi^y  and  having  a  feeling, 
when  vvet,  like  layd  or  grease.  Circumstances,  such  as 
edjdies,  anfl  other  impediments,  resulting  from  the  constant 
changes  of  the  banks,  may  cause  this  earthy  in  particular 
positions^  to  be  deposited  near  die  river.    Where  the  banks* 
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have  fiillen  in^  and  discovered^  the  under  strata  of  the  soif, 
we  often  see  layers  of  this  earth  directly  on  the  shore.  Bat 
die  nauiral  order  of  deposition  is^  first,  die  sand ;  next,  the 
marl;  and  last  of  all,  diis  impalpable  clay,  which  would 
of  coarse  be  l<mgest  held  suspended. 

This  order  of  deposition  accounts,  too,  for  aitother  cir- 
cumstance appehaining  to  die  banks  of  this  river,  and  all 
lis  lower  tributaries,  that  do  now,  or  did  formerly,  overflow 
their  banks.  It  always  creates  surprise  at  first  view,  to 
remark,  that  aU  these  rivers  have  alluvions,  that  are  highest 
Greedy  on  the  banks,  and  dope  back,  like  a  natural  glacii^ 
towards  Ae  blufllK.  There  are  a  thousaikl  points,  between 
ibe  mootfa  of  Cttiio  and  New  Orleans,  where,  at  the  highest 
inundation,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  above  the  over- 
flow; and  it  is  direcdy  on  the  bank,  ftit  the  land  slopes^ 
back,  and  subsides  under  the  overflow;  and  is,  perhaps, 
twenty  fi^t  under  water  at  the  bluflk  This  deceptive  ap- 
pearance has  induced  a  c<»nmon  opinion,  that  this  river, 
its  tributaries  and  bayous,  in  their  lower  courses,  run 
tbroogfa  their  valleys  on  an  elevated  ridge,  and  occupy  the 
highest  part  of  their  bottoms.  The  greater  comparative 
elevati<Hi  on  die  banks  notwithstanding,  we  have  not  the 
di^test  doubt,  that  the  path  dT  the  rivers  is,  m  &ct,  the 
deepest  part  of  dieir  basin,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
uni&mdy  lower,  than  the  lowest  point  of  the  sdluvi(«  at 
the  base  of  the  bhiflk 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  river,  and 
of  all  its  lower  tributafies,  has  not  oft^a  been  a  theme  oi 
ebs^ralion,  in  descrifaniig  it  It  is  the  unifonnity  <ji  its 
meanders,  caHed  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  its  ^  poitfM 
and  boids.^  In  many  ifnstances  these  curves  are  described 
With  a  precision,  with  which  they  woukl  have  been  marked 
off.  by  the  fiweep  of  a  ciMnpasa  The  river  sweeps  rounds 
perhaps,  the  bitff  of  a  ^irde,  and  is  precipitated  StefOk  the 
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point,  01  a  carreDt  diagonally  BCfoas  ifs  own  €haiwdl»  ta 
another  curve  of  the  same  regularity  upon  the  opposite 
shore.  In  the  bend  is  the  d'eepest  channel,  the  heaviest 
movement  of  waters,  and  what  is  called  the  thread  of  the 
current  Between  this  thread  and  the  shore,  there  are 
generally  counter  currents,  or  eddies ;  and  in  the  crumbUng 
and  tender  alluvial  soil^  the  river  is  generally  iqaldng  in- 
roads upon  its  banks  on  the  bend  side.  Opposite  the  bend , 
there  is  always  a  sandbar,  matched,  in  the  convexi^  of  its. 
conformation,  to  the  concavity  of  the  bend  Here  it  is,, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  young  cotton  wood  groves  have 
their  most  striking  aspect  The  trees  rise  fix>m  the  shore^ 
showing  first  the  vigorous  saplings  of  the  present  yes^; 
and  then  those  of  a  date  of  two  and  three  years;  and  trees 
rising  in  regular  gradation  to  the  most  ancient  and  lofty 
point  of  the  forest  These  curves  are  so  regular  on  this, 
and  all  the  rivers  of  the  lower  countiy,  that  the  boatmen 
and  Indians  calculate  distances  by  them;  and  instead  of. 
the  number  of  miles  or  leagues,  they  estimate  their  prog- 
ress by  the  number  of  bends,  they  have  passed 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  this  conformation,  even 
on  the  upper  courses  of  the  !iV[ississippi  and  Missouri ;  and. 
that,  too,  where  the  curve  seemed  to  have  been  scooped 
out  of  solid  blu£i  of  Ume  stone.  These  sinuosities  are 
distinguished  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  St 
Francis  and  White  rivers,  and  they  are  remarkable  for 
dieir  r^ularity  on  the  Arkansas.  The  curves  on  Red  river 
are  regular,  but  they  are  sections  of  circles  comparatively 
small ;  and  the  river  is  so  extremely  crodked  from  them, 
that  its  course  is  generally  obstructed  from  view  in  a  length 
of  two  or  three  miles.  All  the  bayous  and  effluxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  these  rivers,  show  the  same  conforma- 
tion in  their  courses.  A  Creole  of  the  lower  country  would 
scarcely  imagine,  that  a  river  could  move  on  in  any  other 
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Aen  upon  the  other. 

There  must  be,  beyond  doubt,  a  general  law  for  this 
rniiformity  of  oonformaticm;  and  we  have  heard  various 
demonstrations,  that  were  intended  to  explain  it,  and  to 
diow,  that  a  moving  mass  of  waters,  on  die  principle  of 
such  a  moving  force,  ought  to  sweep  a  curve  in  one  direc- 
tion, be  propelled  fi-om  the  point  of  that  curve,  and  then 

>pposite  shore.  These  demon- 
nsalisiactory  to  ua  It  has  al- 
a  tender  and  sdluvial  soil,  and 
s,  a  moving  mass  of  water,  cut- 
tmg'  a  course  for  itself^  would  take  the  direction  of  a  right 
fine.  The  common  solution  certainly  is  not  die  just  one, 
4iat  is  to  say,  that  die  river  finds  an  obstacle,  which  gives 
it  a  diagonal  direction  in  the  first  instance;  and  that  this' 
law,  once  established,  continues  to  act  with  uniformity,  in 
producing  this  altemation  of  curves.  The  courses  of  all 
the  tvestem  rivers,  in  creating  points  and  bends,  are  fiir 
too  imifonn,  to  be  produced  by  an  accidental  cause.  It 
appears  clear  to  us,  that  the  deviations  fi'om  diis  rule  are 
owing  to  accidental  causes;  but  they  are  so  unfrequent, 
diat  for  the  first  three  hundred  miles  on  the  Arkansas,  we 
do  not  remember  one;  and  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  *  reaches,^  as  they  are  called,  or  deviations  fi'om 
this  rule,  in  die  Mississippi,  where  the  river  for  a  conside- 
rable distance  preserves  a  straight  course,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Balize. 

It  follows  fit)m  this  disposition  of  the  river,  to  take  its 
direction  in  deep  curves,  and  continually  to  wear  them 
deeper,  that,  returning,  as  it  were,  on  its  track,  it  will  often 
bring  its  points  near  to  each  other.  It  occurs  more  than 
CMice,diat  in  moving  round  a  curve  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
mijes,  you  will  return  so  near  the  point,  whence  you  started, 
rouL  ^ 
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that  you  can  return  back  to  that  pomt  in  less  (han  a  mile 
There  ^re  at  present  bends  of  this  sort  on  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi,  particularly  at  Tunica  bend,  where 
you  niove  round  a  curve  of  thirty  mile»,  and  come  back  to 
ihe  point,  where  you  see  through  the  trees,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  point,  whence  you 
departed.    It  might  be  inferred,  that  it  would  so  happen^ 
when  the  waters  on  the  upper  point  of  the  bend  approach 
so  near  those  on  the  lower  point,  that  in  high  waters  a 
<»*evasse  would  be  made  across  the  point,  or  the  simple 
weight  of  the  descending  current  would  burst  itself  a  pas- 
sage through.    In  this  case,  the  river  soon  finds  its  main 
channel  from  point  to  pointy  an  island  is  formed ;  and  the 
river  rushes  through  what  is  called  the  *  cut  ofi^'  with  great 
velocity  and  power.    Such  is  the  ^  Grand  cut  off,'  that  has 
been  formed  since  we  first<lescended  the  river.    We  now 
pass  from  one  point  to  another,  in  half  a  mile,  to  a  distance, 
which  it  formerly  required  twenty  miles  to  reach.    The 
*  cut  off*  at  Pousse  riviere^  Yazoo,  Homochitto  and  Point 
CJoupee  bends  are  of  this  sort     Tunica,  no  doubt,  will 
soon  be  of  the  number ;  and  many  other  bends.    Wherever 
the  trees  are  cleared  away  from  the  banks  by  cultivation, 
the  soil  becomes  of  course  more  tender  and  yielding  and 
is  easier  perforated  by  the  mass  of  moving  waters.    Nature 
is  thus  shortening  the  course  of  this  long  river.    In  process 
of  time,  the  efforts  of  industry  will  yield  their  aid  to  the 
same  result 

When  these  changes  take  place,  the  mouths  of  the  an- 
cient course  of  the  river  become  choked  -,  end  long  lakes 
are  formed  called  ^'fausses  rivieres^  which,  at  the  season 
of  high  water  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  river  itself 
were  they  not  without  current,  and  did  they  not  soon  cover 
themselves  with  those  aquatic  plants,  that  in  these  climates 
^e  always  found  on  still  waters.    There  are  an  infinite 
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nomber  of  such  bayous  found  on  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Bfississippi,  Arkansas,  and  more  than  all,  Red  river,  where 
they  form  such  an  inextricable  net  work,  that  in  high  wa- 
ters it  requires  an  experienced  pilot  to  determine,  which 
is  the  river,  and  which  the  bayou. 

The  thread  of  the  main  current  is,  as  we  have  remarked, 
always  near  the  bank  of  the  bend ;  and  the  chief  under- 
mining of  die  banks  is  ordinarily  there.  As  soon  as  the 
floods  of  the  river  begin  to  subside,  and  the  waters  to  sink 
within  the  banks,  the  main  thread  of  the  current,  which 
liad  been  diminifiiied  in  its  action  on  the  bank,  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  its  waters  over  the  bank,  as  soon  as  they  return 
within  the  channel,  acts  with  augmented  force,  and  by  a 
more  uniform  action  from  the  fiurfitce  to  the  bottom  upon 
the  banks,  sofi^i^  and  diluted  by  the  recent  overflow. — 
Hence,  immediately  upon  the  subsiding  of  the  river  within 
its  banks,  is  the  time,  when  they  are  most  apt  to  fall  ia 
Then  is  die  time,  that  we  hear  by  night  the  deep  crash  of 
die  trees,  &Bing,  and  sinking  in  the  flood.  Then  it  is,  that 
the  land-dips  carry  in  acres  at  a  time;  and  it  is  then,  that 
the  narrow  passages  between  islands  become  choked  with 
trees,  carried  along  by  the  current; 

With  <me  remaik  more,  we  shall  close  this  outUhe  of 
the  Misnssippi;  which,,  minute  as  it  may  have  seemed,  is 
but  a  brirf  sketch  of  the  character  andfeircumstances  of 
a  river,  which,  described  in  detail,  would  occupy  a  volume. 
It  is  the  most  tnriNd  river,  and  has  the  vridest  dluvial  bot- 
toms of  any,  with  whidi  we  are  acquainted.  Wd  may  add, 
^^it  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  narrowest  river,,  that 
.^Hbiow,  which  carries  so  much  water.  In  width  and 
nHr  of  surfoce,  it  will  hardly  compare  with  ttie  St  Law- 
rence. We  have  no  doubt,  that  it  carries  the  greatest 
0ia86  of  ivwdf,  according  to  its  width,  of  any  river  on  the 
globe.    From  the  quantity  of  earth,  which  it  holds  in  ms^ 
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pmmn  m  its  doieendii^  watersy  aad  wliidi  it  i§  eofitinis- 
^ally  depofiiliiig  along  its  banks,  it  will  always  be  coofined 
mthin  a  aarrow  and  ileep  ohanneL  Weie  it  a  clear 
^6reaQ9,  it  would  soon  seoop  itself  out  a  channd  from  bhiff 
^to  bluff  In  eoinm<Mi  witb  most  of  its  §^at  tribtttaries^  tt 
broadmi^.as  it  asorndsy  beings  as  we  have  remariiedy  wider 
^ay?  tl^  moutb  of  tbe  Miasouriy  witb  scaree  a  tenth  of  its 
water^  tban  it  is  at  New  Orleans^  In  iba  same  maimer^ 
Arkansas  and  Red  river  aie  wider  a  ifaouiwid  miles  from 
dmr  Hxoiidi^  ihaa  they  are  al  duu  poifil  As  the  western 
rivers  approach  their  ^k&oticAe,  and  increase  their  vohme 
oi  water^  thejfi  nwrow^  and  deepen  ifaeir  efaMuaeL 

hwiAmi^on.AwmMimAhhmAmrAsmk  Details  of  the 
Indians,  that  bebf^  to  the  states  and  ten^tories  of  tine  va{- 
kf  ,  wili  natwaBy  be  f^msk  under  the  accounts  of  thent-*- 
We  mean  here  to  tnii^yif  it  may  be,  tnt»  one  group  gene- 
ral vie¥^  and  ovdines  of  the  race;  as  we  see  ii  in  att  the 
disurtea  from  the  sources  of  the  AE»sissip{»  to  the  gidf  of 
Mexico.    Numerous  aoid  vdvmimms  tieatiaa^  faaie  been 

.  wvkten  ufmt  this  subject,  widnrnt,  aa  we  emiceiipe,  durow- 
ing  much  light  upon  it  We  have  read  tlKse  treati8e& 
We  have  leng  aad  attntively  studied  die  Indian  elmracter. 
We  have  seen  enoogh  of  that  cfaaracter,  to  be  awwe,  that 
very  few  vmtm^pbave  d<Mae  more  than  theorise,  and  de- 
daaaa  upcm  ikB  sufegect  Seldom  Iwire  diey  brought  to  it 
the  oariy  trfie  It^^s-^thoee  of  observatkm  and  aa^mience. 
We  ov^t^  except  ft^en  this  remaifc,  Charleraa  aoMBg 
the  early,  and  die  gendbmett  of  Laughs  eipeditaon  i 
the  leceat  wdteis  upoo  the  IndiMBC  The  views 
latter,  m  part^^ukr,  are  calm,  pfailosofdiicid  and  just,! 

»  BB  they  go.  Th^  da  not  give  w  die  fruit  ofiuseconcmved 
prejudices,  or  thecMazing  harangaes;  andn^Vl^r  tfaoeOi 
who  would  take  aaimite,  ini^resting^wid  &r  the  moat  pgirt» 
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Hie  greater  part  of  the  iodianft  cl*  like  United  Stetes 

dweH  in  tb»  Msuts  of  this  val%«    Within  ihe  botuids  of 

G«qpBB,  Ahbram,  Florida,  MifMiawfyi  aad  TeMeeaeiv 

tbeMmtfaemloAawtifthiai^UfiyiidMJbik    Thise  nattoiii^ 

wUbott  n^liQiiing  tfieir  sttbdvviBiotts^  art  the  Semntrieiy 

the  Baton  Rouges^  the  Oeeka,  w  MuBkogae,  the  Cbon^ 

kecssCanctawsaadCSttduMMrft.    TheCffedurandfieBai* 

iMdeB^b^m  te  ble  war  were  powedui  tribes;    Tbdr 

pofRiiatieii  ttd  |NMRrer  reeeiYed  in  that  war  a  withaing 

check.    Mfmy  of  the  C%aetaws  are  iaoovporaled  with  Ae 

Quawpaws  ctf  Avkansaa    About  a  third  of  the  Cberakea 

nation  has  ^nij^ted  to  the  country  ou  dto  AAmem^  be» 

tween  the  Quawpaws  and  the  Osageat.     Many  cf  the 

Oetlis,  or  Mufikogieey  have  emigr^ed  west  of  the  MissMk 

fli{i|^    All  these  Indians,  that  remaki  east  of  tUs  rivei; 

have  adopted  more  or  leas  of  oritivalioii,  and  the  arta  of 

cmli^ed  Mfe.    The  Chen^eea  and  Cbaetaws,  pavticidatljr 

ike  fwiMryhaYe  hem  smsI  succesoftil  ui  imitatBig  d^ 

hahils  asid  iastinttions  oi  the  whitesL    They  hate  looms^ 

plaaghrT>  Uacksmiths'  shops^  slaves^  enclosoresy  barns^  la* 

vems^  brick  dwettings  in  swae  inatancxs,  pnblie  roads,  a 

€000118^  a  ooda  of  laws,  d^vil  divtsicms^  and  iaagjstvat^kir~ 

Their  bws  have  very  little  of  that  deh^F,  af  which  the 

whiles  confiiaiB;  hut  are  sevwe,  ^Msgetic,  and  j^-empilir 

adnwaaitefod     They  haver  nMny  miaidpal  regolBttiQlfis, 

and  shigiilar  castoma?  an  amnsiwg  miiture  of  aavage  and 

dwliaed  views,  which  affiwd  a  study  of  ao^ooaaroon  inte- 

'  rest  to  die  ttuneroaa  ttavellefs,  that  ate  obliged  to  peas 

dutM^  their  natimii^  on  dbeir  way  by  land  fiKW  New  Or^ 

kansradtfaeloweraiatia  totbeAtlantieooa»try.    They 

hove  nnmerous  tavenw^  at  regular  distances,  not  mn^  inr 

&rior  la  those  in  the  adjacent  country,  inhabited  by  ^e 
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Americaiut.  Some  of  their  planters  have  large  endosares^ 
and  fine  stocks  of  cattle  and  horses;  and  may  be  con- 
sidered rich.  We  saw  a  Cherokee  chief,  who  had  a  dozen 
slaves,  fine  teams,  plou^  and  looms.  He  had  two  or 
three  wives,  and  twenty-seven  living  children,  as  he  stated. 
His  people  were  dressed,  as  are  most  of  these  nations,  in 
jdain  cotton  cloths  of  respectable  fitbric.  The  cotton,  the 
dyeing  articles,  the  mannfiLCturing,  and  the  whole  febric^ 
fit>m  beginning  to  end>,  was  within  themselves.  Therd'are 
a  nmnber  of  respectable  missionary  establishments  in  their 
limits;  and  they  begin  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
impwtance  of  educaticm.  They  have  been  making  great 
efforts  to  estabUsh  a  printing  press  in  their  country,  and  it 
10  now  in  operatioa 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  near 
lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  is  an  estabU^ment  of  the  Shaw- 
nese, — a  tribe  formerly  so  powerfiil,  and  now  hastening  to 
decay.  There  was  an  important  missionary  station  among 
them,  which  is  removed  to  Michigan  territory.  Cttiio,  that 
once  contained  such  a  numerous  Indian  populaticHi,  is 
computed  at  present  to  contain  about  two^umsand,  prin- 
cipally Shawnese.  The  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos, 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  numbered,  the  former  at  two 
hundred  and  fifiy,  and  the  latter  at  six  hundred.  The 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias  and  Cahokias,  that  figured  so  much  in 
die  early  Froich  history  o(  this  country,  are  nearly  exdnct 
The  Wyandots,  CJhippeways  and  Winnebagos  hunt  ferther 
to  the  northwest,  and  extend  tfadr  rai^e  to  lajie  Superior. 
The  Chippeways  may  be  considered  a  patriarchal  nation^ 
of  which  many  of  the  northern  tribes  are  branches,  and  of 
whose  language  they  speak  dialects.  There  are  other 
tribes  so  nearly  extinct,  that  there  are  not  qow,  pertiaps. 
^ix  individuals  to  maintain  the  name 
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In  asoafidiiig  the  Mississii^i  fiwn  Si  Louis,  we  meet 
first  with  the  Sacks,  or  as  they  call  themselves^  Saukies, 
and  Foxes,  or  Reynard&  They  inhabit  the  country  above 
and  below.  Rock  river,  and  claim  the  territory  of  the  lead 
aune&  The  lavirays  reside  farther  up  the  river,  and  near 
the  Dm  Moined.  The  Winnebagos,  or  Puants,  inhabit 
from  the  Ouisconsin  to  Green  bay  on  lake  Michigaa—- , 
They  have  the  reputation  of  being  particularly  false  and 
treacheroua  The  Menomene,  or  Fals  avains,  inhabit  the 
Menomene  to  lake  Michigan. 

Still  higher  on  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the  lakes, 
and  thence  to  the  country  on  the  Missouri,  and  &r  up  and 
down  that  river,  wander  the  Sioux,  or  Dacotaa  They  • 
are  divided  into  six  or  seven  tribes,  with  distinct  names, 
given,  as  the  French  often  fix  appellations,  from  some 
poetical  associations  with  natural  objects.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes,  inhabiting  a  region  of 
forests,  is  called  Was-pa-tong,  Gens  des  femdes^  or  the 
people  of  leaves.  Each  of  these  tribes  has  its  distinct 
badge,  coat  of  arms,  or  what  is  called  ^  totem^  among  them. 
They  occupy  a  vast  range,  are  a  very  numerous  people, 
and,  like  the  Chippeways,  the  parent  stem  of  various  tribes, 
whose  language,  though  radically  the  same  with  theirs,  has 
in  process  of  tame  receded  so  &r  from  it,  that  the  different 
tribes  require  an  interpreter  to  converse  together.  The 
Dacotas  are  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  West 

Surveying  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  com- 
mencing the  survey  below  St  Louis,  between  tfiat  town 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  there  used  to  be  a  number  of 
villages  of  Delawares  and  Shawnees;  and  with  them 
were  mixed  a  considerable  number  of  renegados  fit)m  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Indians  of  the  lower  Mississippi  There 
were  in  aU,  three  or  four  hundred  souls.  TTiey  left  the 
country,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  government    We 
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saw  the  naiSon,  on  #i^  way  to  ilie  country  as8igne<l  191 
diem,  far  up  White  river,  and  between  ibat  and  the  Ar? 
fcansaa  lltey  have  afiied  tfieuisdves  widi  die  Oien>keea 
6f  the  Arl[ansas. 

'^  In  aseendhig  the  Missouri,  we  first  a(ieetvi4tfa  the  Osages^ 
a  powerlul  tribe,  who  iidiat»t  principally  on  the  Osage  river, 
^and  who  spread  themsetvea  across  the  country  to  (he  Ar* 
kansas,  and  even  U)  Red  river.  Ascending  the  Mbsouri, 
we  find,  as  we  advance,  Ottos,  Missouries,  lawa]^,  Kan* 
zas,  and  Pawnees,  divided  into  three  bands^— Orand  Paw* 
neep,  Pavmee  Republicans,  and  Pawnee  Loups.  A£er 
the  Dacotas,  or  Sioux,  they  are,  probably,  the  next  most 
numerous  people  in  diis  regioa-  Still  farther  up,  there 
are  the  Mandans,  Puncahs,  Omawhaws,  Padoucas,  La 
Plais,  or  Bald  heads,  and  the  Tetans.  Stift  fiuiliw  up, 
diere  are  die  ACimitarees,  or  Gros  ventres^  die  Arrapa^ 
hoe,  the  Crow,  die  Arricaree,  the  Snake,  and  the  BladC'^ 
foot  fodians.  Some  of  these  tribes  inhabit,  and  hunt,  oc- 
easioimlly  on  both  si^g^fi  ^^  ^^  Rocky  mountains. 
On  the  Arka^i^is,  the  first  tribe  on  its  lower  course  is  ilmt  of 
the  Ctttawpaws ;  with  whom  ai^  incorporated  mai^  Oiao- 
taws.  Still  higher,  we  meet  with  the  Osages.  The  Qiero- 
kees,  who  have  imnugrated  to  this  river,serai  to  be  a  point 
of  uni<m  for  die  ancient  Shawnee  and  Delawares.  The 
Indians  of  the  Ohio,  of  these  tribes,  are  immigratoig  to 
this  regioa  Above  them  are  the  Pawnees  and  Arrapa- 
hoe&  At  ^  sources  of  diis  river  are  oftiai  seen  bands  of 
the  Mexican  Indians,  as  the  Commanches  wnd  the  Ap- 
paches,vrho  c<Mne  down  firom  their  mountains^  to  hunt  the 
buffitlo  and  the  elk  on  the  subjacent  plains. 

From  New  Origins  to  Attakapas,  and  thence  along 
Red  river^  are  the  remains  of  masiy  of  die  ancient  tribes 
of  Louisiana,  that  vrill  soon  have  no  other  memorial,  than 
their  names  in  dieFrenoh  histories  of  die  country«< .  These 
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we  ihe  'Natchez,  die  Appalachies,  the  Tensas,  Alabama^, 
IVMAgooIas,  CSiedtiiaehes,  Bilo^des,  Ttinicas,  ^c.  Near 
Ae  Sabine  are  a  small  number  of  Carancoahs,  clearly 
cannibals.  They  are  viewed  with  horror,  and  pursued 
wiA  a  spirit  of  extermination,  by  the  adjacent  Indians. 

Higher  xm  Red  river  inhabit,  and  hunt  occasionally, 
many  of  the  tribes,  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  having 
their  more  permannit  home  on  the  Aricansas«  The  Ca- 
doB  are  a  tribe,  diat  dwell  chi^y  on  Red  river,  and  hunt 
ifaie  bidyo  on  ^  prairies  between  it  and  Arkansas.  We 
taAf^t  conteae  to  swell  this  catalogue  with  the  names  of 
trjbeb,  tbai  once  ^existed,  but  are  now  extinct;  and  others, 
of  which  there  remdn,  perhaps^,  a  few  individuals. 
/  P(^ialatioa  Any  exact  estimates  of  di^  number  of  In-* 
diSBs^  widnn  die  Kmits  of  the  territory  of  die  United  States, 
most  necessarily  be  wanting.  The  statistical  tables  rate 
dl^n  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  We  have  be- 
fore OS  k  detaHed  table  of  the  estimated  numbers  of  Indians 
in  the  Missisfflppii  valley.  These  tables  give  the  names  of 
sBrty  tribes;  some  of  Aem  of  barbarous  ordiography,  and 
sofidentfy  wi^  from  die  sounds  of  the  names,  by  which 
iiese  tribes  t^hoose  to  ca^themselvea  The  whole  number 
ia'^^risiilHaled  at  <me  hundred  and  three  diousand.  This,  if 
we  do  not  include  the  Indians  west  of  the  Hocky  moun- 
tatttey  of  whioh  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  is,  proba* 
Uy,  a  large  ^dtiim^ 

TbN^  gta/tbMl  tieerease  and  extinction  of  diese  tribes,  * 
Qnm  H&et  die  other,  has  been  a  themeof  c<^ous  and  melan- 
dMdy  fefl^ction  widi  benevolent  and  fhirddng  men.  By 
an  easy  trani»tion,  they  have  passed  to  charging  the  cause, 
as  a  efifiMTof  the  dai^est  die  to  the  whites,  and  to  our 
eomny.  A  prevalent  feshion  and  dieme  of  declamation 
have  their  date,  and  their  period,  in  our  country;  and  for 
tm  tteie,  diat  diey  are  in  fi^hion,  pass  unquestioned.    We 
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ibft?^  dioiigl^  the  commoiH  loose  and  hitter  charfes^  whidb^ 
in  contemplating  this  sulgeet,  have  been  brought  against 
our  fathers  and  our  country,  dught  at  least  to  admit  of 
question.  We  have  always  had  individuals  in  our  coun<* 
try,  who  would  constantly  avail  Aemselves  d  die  oppor* 
tunity,  to  distribute  among  them  the  p6iwmpf  ardent  qdrita 
But  our  govemm^it,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  practised 
towards  them  a  steady  ami  dignified  moderatiwy  a^  fa 
untiring  forbearance.  Its  provisicMss,  to  prevait  Ae  sale  of 
whiskey  amoqg  them,  have  be^i  severe,  and  in  general 
•faithfiiUy  carried  into  effect  The  strictness  of  our  laom 
in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  most  incessant  themas  of  com* 
plaint  on  their  part;  and^be  manner,  in  which  we  vidth* 
hold  whiskey  from  them,  is  considered  by  thrao,  as  tlie 
result  of  our  eovetousness*  Our  govenoMi^  is  exertiiig  a 
constant  effort,  to  hohl  the  tribes  leashed  in,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  firom  destroying  one  anodier.  Had  it  been  tfae 
pohcy  of  our  government,  to  exterminate  the  race,  as  it 
nas  been  taxed,  nothing  more  would  have  be^i  necessaqri 
than  to  unkomel  the  savages,  ^cite  their  jeakmates,  aiMi 
stir  up  their  revei^ge,  and  l^t  than  de^roy  each  other* — 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  hem  tte  gaiding 
maxim  of  the  government,  to  do  all  pradicaMe  good,  and 
ward  off  all  possible  evil  firom  this  devoted  and  unhapigr 
race. 

In  the  ancient  states,  in  the  legislative  lMdls,on  tfae  flow 
of  coi^ress^  from  the  pulpit  and  tfae  press,  it  has  beea  the 
favorite  theme  of  ektquence,  and  die  readiest  pnsimrt  to 
estimation  for  philanthropy  and  beoevol^ficae^  to  bruig  up 
the  guilt  of  having  desuroyed  the  past  raoes  of  this  people^ 
and  of  having  possessed  omselves  of  tfaw  kwdk  One 
would  diink,  it  had  been  discovered,  ^mi  the  pqml^tioii, 
the  improvements,  and  the  social  hairiness  <rf*  our  great 
poUtical  edifice,  ought  never  to  have  been  erected  in  plaee 
of  these  habitations  of  cruelty.    Let  m  pity  tfa^VL    JjA  m 
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jMctioe  ferbearanee  to  the  ^Bf  Let  us  send  to  them  in- 
ftrection^  Chri^ianity  and  the  arts.  They  are  not  the  less 
objects  of  our  pity,  and  of  our  umiring  benevolence,  be- 
cause the  causes  of  their  decay  and  exdnction  are  fbnnd  in^ 
Aeir  orwn  natinne  and  chaFacta*,  and  die  unchangeable  or^* 
derof  ditngB.  Itisasuncfaangeabteyas  the  laws  of  nature, 
Am  savages  ^ould  give  place  to  civilized  m^n,  possessed 
oCdie  str^figth,  SfHrit  and  improvement  of  the  soda!  com-* 
pact  We  conceive^  that  it  is  not  altogether  owing  eidier 
to  die  proadnikf  of  the  v^ites,  to  ardent  spirits,  or  small 
piox,  AaPt  the  Iiriian  tribes  are  constundy  diminishing. — 
The  teir  diousand  mounds  in  ibis  valley,  the  rude  memo- 
riftk  of  an  hnm^isely  numerous  former  population,  but  to 
our  view  no  m<Nre  civiKzed,.  than  the  pr^nt  races,  are 
proofi,  diat  the  country  was  dep<^kited,.wMn  white  men 
first  became  acquainted  widi  it  If  we  can  infer  nodiing 
else  from  tb^  m<mnds,  we  can  cleaily  infer,  thai  this  coun- 
try oifee  had  its  millions.  Wedig  up  their  pcrttery,  where 
we  make  ear  com  fields.  We  dig  up  their  bones,  when 
we  level  these  moirnds.  T^iey  were,  beyond  doubt,  a  very 
rade  people,  and  very  laborious  Where  are  they  now? 
Their  pbce^  are  occupied  by  a  race,  who  were  depopu* 
kltng  in  theiK  tam^whea  aur  fore&thers  first  saw  the 
maHtry.  We  have  naodier  grounds, on  which  to  charge 
Aem  with  the  guilt  of  having  destroyed  die  g^:i^utioiis, 
that  are  baried  in  these  mottids,  than  the  circumstance, 
Aat  when  we  first  knew  tfaeuH  they  were  engaged,  as  they 
are  aow^in  c^mstant  and  iatmtninidde  wars  with  each 
ether.  Wba  of  diem  owned  the  land,  that  we  now  in- 
hdMt?  The  races,  that  lie  buried  and  forgotten  on  diese 
phdns;  or  die  tribes,  that  advmeed  to-day,  to  diq^ossess 
the  presett  occupants,  to  be  dispoflseseed  in  ihek  turn  by 
aaadwr  raoet  We  fiimly  beheve,  diat  aH  ideas  of  pro- 
perty m  the  lands,  over  which  they  romed  aSbear  game^or 
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doi&ed  in  aoribwh,  to  kilMk  anoibery'-all  nofiow  tii  a 
local  property  in  tha»6  tfaiiigSy  have  been  derived  fimn  see^ 
ing  the  value,  whidi  Idads  acquire  from  the  occupancy  of 
die  whites.  It  is  oiii  tkf  all  queeiion,  that  ages  heiate  tfaey 
had  seen  vfbm  mw^tbey  weie  divided^  m  mm^  into  aa 
hundred  pet^  tribes,  enpged,  as  bat  €x  the  iatettmmm 
of  our  gav^mnrat  they  woald  now  be,^  in  endkas  and  exr 
terminating  wso^in  which  Aey  dashed  ii^bnte  iirte  the 
flames,  drank  the  warm  hkod  of  tbmr  victim,  or  danced 
and  yelled  round  the  6lak%  where  he  was  oonsumii^  is 
the  fire.  If  they  fiMmd  the  eoun^^^thot  pleased  diem,fiifr 
of  game,  and  unocoupied,  they  fixed  ttemselves  thei>e 
peacefully.  If  occupied,  they  Biade  upon  the  occupants 
a  war  of  exte|pination.  Wh^oi  their  desires  w  oapricea 
prompted  ihma  to  wander  to  anodic  ^^^ff^^  diey  kA  no* 
t^ihig,  but  haA  hoveb,  and  a  country,  where  gome  had 
become  scatc^for  ene^  wh^e  they  codd  make  new  hovda 
of  bark,  and  &ad  game  plenty.  War  was  their  aaMWO 
m^t,  {Nmnpted  fay  thdr  iratective  af^pelita 

It  is  no  CKime  <^the  {Hresen^civilized  raeea,  that  lahaM^ 
these  r^ions^  that  their  foielatfaefs  came  over  the  sea^  and 
enclosed  lands,and  cut  down  tree6,^ifdifire  the  Indians  had 
hunted  and  fought  If  they  will  not,  and  can  not  Mbof, 
and  cultivate  the  hild,  and  lead  a  muoi^pal  life,  they  are 
in  the  same  predAcaaauent  with  a  auidi  greater  muttber  of 
drunkards,  idlecs  and  diMurbefs  of  soeiely,  wiio  are  a 
chaige  and  a  bwcbn  upon  it  in  all  dviliaed  ooaomunities. 
like  dwm,  diey  <Mf^  to  be  troaled  with  tendemeK  ^  to  be 
erii^tiettpid  and  reclaimed,  if  pecsibte;  and,asiura8may 
be,  to  be  restrained  fimn  Imrttng  us^  and  each  other»  But 
it  is  surely  as  uipu^  aa  xt  is  {nrepoaterous^  to  speak  of  the 
prevalence  q£  our  race  oyer  theirs,  as  an  evil;  and  firom 
a  misjudj^  tenctorness  to  tfiem,  do  injusliee  to  our  own 
country,  and  the  owse  of  human  nature. 
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Tbe^  ^^^  evidfiiKiy  dqiopalating,  not  osAy  in  the  projd-' 
luly  of  our  people,  Imt  in  regions  too  r^note,  to  be  aflected 
hy  our  contigiiity.  Such  is  the  case,  as  Pike  and  Long^s 
eKfdoriog  party,  and  die  Spanish  remark,  in  tribes  so 
remole  from  our  bovd^fs,  as  scarcely  to  have  heard  of  our 
govenmieiit  There  are,  however  exceptimis  to  this  rule. 
The  Chwokees  and  dieChactaws  bicrease  in  the  country 
ea^  oi  die  Mississif^i,  almost  in  a  ratio  as  great,  as  diat 
<tf  oar  people.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished,  that  diis  stiuid- 
wg  and  condnsiTe  proof  of  die  advantage  of  our  habitq 
over  theirs,  witt  not  be  Withcmt  its  impression  upon  die 
o4her  ti3be&  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  do  what  we 
m^y,  all  our  sdiemes  of  benevolence  to  preserve  them,  as 
a  difdact  race,  will  prove  abordve;  and  dial  they  vriK 
soon  be  known  oidy  in  history. 

.  As  we  have  remarked,  some  writers  mnnber  sixty  dif- 
ferent tribes  in  this  valley.  They  are  scattered  over  an 
immense  extent  <^  country.  They  inhabit  a  great  variety 
of  choMHes.  They  spe^L  different  kmguages.  They  live 
on  difimot  kinds  of  feod.  Th&re  ate  dtflbenees^  of  sta- 
ture; and  tribes  of  savages  larger  and  anally,  thi^  the 
etdinary  mature  of  whites.  There  are  diflferceoes  of  cha- 
racter, seosi^ty,  intdlect,  standards  i^  Ofmiien  and  mo- 
n^aad  veiy  di&rent  usages?  and  y^  take  all  the  varie- 
ties of  te  races  in  die diifareiitcliniirtes  kno  one.view,aild 
there  is,  pidMUy,  a  greater  physical  and  moral  resem- 
Uaaee  amoog  them,  than  is  seen  amoi^;  die  inhatHtants  of 
any  other  regkm  en  the  globa  Persons,  who  have  seen 
die  CSiipipewftju  of  tfa^  north,  or  the  Cades  of  die  south, 
hme  seen  ftir  mmgiies  of  the  Indians  over  all  this  vdley. 

In  stirture  some  tribes  exceed,  and  some  fall  short  c£ 
the  medial  stature  of  our  people.  TheDacotas,theOsages» 
and  generally  tibe  savages  of  the  middfe  regions  of  die 
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MuBouri,  ue  smnetliiiig  tafler,  than  wr  pe^^  We 
flbouhl  tfaitik  die  Mine  of  the  CSietokees.  The  SH^m^ 
MW  and  Dda;war6Sjiufid^  the  Indians  of  the  bkes  and 
<be  nfifm  MkampfA^  appear  to  i»  to  be  shorter,  dmn 
die  whk^s.  Their  oomj^exion  is  generally  designated  hy 
the  term,  ^  copp^  colored/  It  does  not  convey  an  exact 
i()ea  of  the  eompkxion  of  die  ^'red  ddns.^  It  is  some* 
dang  dariMr,  thta  nacartushed  eopper,  mid  peiiiaps  nearer 
the  erior  of  weH  smofeed -bacoa  We  have  seen  ftdl 
blooded  fodianS)  bodi  of  die  north  and  of  die  somh,  bait 
ttiore  fiisquendy  in  the  latter  dimate,  as  blade  as  ordinary 
iKgres.  Bat,  though  die  dark  tinge  was  as  intense,  dierer 
»  a  shade  o(  dtflference,  vfbidi  the  eye  catches,  and  lan- 
guage cannot^  between  the  black  visage  of  snch  an  Indian, 
and  a  negra  Take  the  tribes  tc^ether,  thete  is  litde  di& 
fyremc^  between  die  comfd^dcm  of  dienordiem  and  sonih<- 
»sk  InftaaBi  mie  same  nnchangeable  tinge  k  vMUe 
even  in  ihe  new  bom  chttdrmi. 

There  is  no  partof  their  external  appearance,  that  more 
strongly  dtednguiflheisi  dian  from  all  other  people,  than 
dMir»hair.  It  is  always,  in  all  the  tribes,  and  imder  all 
ds^eomstances,  uid  in  each  <^  the  sexes,  Madi,  nndl 
changed  1^  i^  Bot  contrary  to  all,  that  h^  been  bb^ 
wrted  by  many  writers  on  dns  embject,  we  have  seen  an 
himdred  vMances,  vdiere  d)ey  were  gray.  The  bah*  i» 
generally  described  by  anodic  term,  which,  perhi^is,  doet 
not  rdse  r»y  distinct  inpressiona  It  is  said  to  be  laidc 
Th^re  is  a  peculiar  aspect  in  an  Indian  tress,  which  only 
sp^eaks  to  die  eye.  It  hangs  in  knots,  whidi  have  a  pecu-^ 
fiar  feding;  and  lodks,  as  though  greased,  ^idi  it  pro- 
bably is.  It  is  moeh  finer,  than  the  hair  c^  die  horse's 
mane;  bat  in  odier  respeete  resembles  it  In  mixtures 
with  die  vehsteSi  this  dngular  and  diieaactmistic  appearance 
of  die  hair^deaonbed  vnA/i  difficult,  bot,  when  imce  seen. 
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They  are  generally  ereet,  and  d  fine  forms^  with  fe# 
^MuM^eB  of  aHonrnkyus  deevefMUde  and  defmtni^^    Thi% 
ipiobabfyy  resets,  partly  from  te  maimer,  in  which  tfad 
cbikjren  aipe  reaied,  unswadied,  miqxMled  1^  indulgeiKci^ 
ud  mionaQagement  of  misguided  Jmdnesg;  hui  mor^ 
periia{M^  ta  Aie  wciNwCuice,  thai  feeble  childfen,  Wedc 
imn  defiNcmii^  or  wain  of  natural  vigor,  eah  nm  ^ndlird 
die  j&»tharj^nf8,  with  whidi  taati»e  dakrted  diese  frail 
bangs  mi  the  dttediold  of  exkffi|wa    Namre  died  aloud 
lo  iheiti,  as  Ycianey  has  filaid  it^^be  Strang,  or  itte^  and 
only  ifae  haidy  and  weU  fimiied  «rme^     Hiey  have 
tdjemer  timbs^  not  so  muscular,  and  bodies  with  less  len^ 
dttey  lo-oorpaltaeey  thtotbe  whiiea    Corpulent  Indiand 
il6  ?e)7  laie;  hoA  we  have  seen  two  or  tbr^  iiill  blooded 
Indians  as  eoipulenl^  as  the  best  fed  burghers  of  our  dtiea 
The  leg^ both  of  the  inale  and  die  fenale^  have  a  inema^a*' 
Uecun^sifll  OMnre  disiinguiidiaMe^ifaan  thatof  die  negra 
In  wfdkmg^  tbey  areteniarieaUe  far  pbeing  chie  foot  in  a 
tif^  lune  before  die  other,imd  addom  turn  thdr  toes  from 
^  nighi  ttoa    ht  this  way  they  instaady  discover  ik& 
track  <if  didr  own  peq>le,  as  distinct  Mm  oura    They 
vwi^  lo(s  the  caw  cfeeedy  behind  the  aAer^  in  what  ^ 
catted  IWian  fila    We  have  often  seen  die  hudband  anS 
Ipft^  ikm  modter  and  dau^iter,  the  iidier  and  ^m^  and 
vnb  two  effmi  aged  young  inen,  waOting  logetber,  en^ 
pgedy  appamutfy,  m  eelmi^tconveftatiim;  but  n^er  ad^ 
vatt»ig«]itea0t«    IV  one  ik  diiwdy  beUoid  die  other. 
ISmir  ienses  are.  entire^  actite,  and  diere  are  few  anomar 
liea  ftofea  die  general  analogy  oi  kuman  conformatioa 

l%e  Ibreiiead  is  broad,  and  almost  invariably  redring 
inasmall  degree.  We  scarcely  r^nemb^  to  have  ikh 
doeda ppojectttg  fei^ead*    The nosa is pionnbent,  and 
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the  base  of  tbe  nostrils  has  a  remarkaUe  expandoiii  and 
in  the  male  it  is  more  commonly  aquiline,  than  otherwise 
The  lips  are  intermediate  between  the  common  thinness 
of  the  ^/diites,  and  thickness  of  the  n^roa.  The  cheek 
bon^  are  high,  and  marked;  and  the  &€e^  hi  ite  tine 
below  the  eyes,  uncommonly  wide, — and  on  this  part  q( 
die  fiu^e  is  strongly  impressed  the  contour,  that  marios  the 
Indian  variety  c^  the  human  countenance.  The  eyes  are 
almost  invariably  black ;  but  of  a  shade  of  blackness,  very 
distinct  from  what  we  call  mch  in  the  whites.  We  hjBive 
seen  the  lAbck  eye  of  Itafians  and  Spaniards,  v^di  had  a 
color  ami  expression,  like  the  black  eye  of  ibfi  Indiana — 
There  is  something  in  their  gait,  too,  apart  fitMn  the 
crookedness  of  their  legs,  their  dress,  or  their  manner  of 
placing  their  feet  the  one  brfore  die  other,  which  enaUes 
us,  at  a  great  distance,  to  distinguish  an  advancing  Indian 
frcHnawhite. 

The  squaw  has  a  distinctly  female  conformalkm,  and 
a  delicacy  of  rounding  in  the  limbs,  as  distinct  from  the 
harsher  and  more  muscular  and  brawny  form  of  the  male, 
still  more  strongly  marked,  dian  in  our  race.  It  seems  a 
r^tatiim,  directly  in  pmnt,  d  die  system  d  those  female 
[rfiilosopherB,  who  have  ass»ted,  that  the  frails  fimn  of 
ibe  female  was  only  owing  to  their  vrant  of  exposure, 
and  die  early  gymnastic  habits  oi  the  male.  It  is  noto- 
rious, diat  tbe  squaws  are  die  drudges,  the  animals  of 
burden,  among  this  race,  irom  dbeir  infiincy.  But  they 
have  the  female  ddicaey  o£  limb,  and  ccmtoor  of  joint, 
and  slendemess  oi  hand  and  foot,  notwidistandii^,  as  dis- 
dncdy  marked,  as  if  they  had  he&k  reared  in  indolmice 
and  luxury.  The  legs  have  the  same  curve  widi  those  of 
ihe  male.  We  have  scarcely  se^i  an  instance,  vvbere  the 
finnale  fitce  was  not  broad  and  ovaL  The  nose  n  flat^ 
iened,  scarcely  evw  aquiline,  and  for  the  most  part  r^ 
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^msMcB  ifaftt  t£  die  mgra  They  have  a  mach  greater 
aoiformity  of  &ce,  in  this  respect,  than  the  male.  The 
effluvia  effiised  from  their  bodies,  both  male  and  female, 
when  in  high  p^iqHration,  has  been  often  remarked  by 
obewvers  lo  he  less  disi^;reeable,  than  that  of  other  races, 
in  similar  eircamstancea  Some  have  supposed  this  to 
arise  finom  their  almost  universal  use  of  unguents  fitnn  fra- 
grant herbs;  others,  that  they  have  a  less  copious  and  dis- 
agreeable  perspiratioa  Be  the  cause  what  it  may^  all 
people,  ^ho  have  been  much  anumg  the  Indians,  agree  in 
the  feet 

In  their  moral  habits,  although  no  people  on  Ae  globe 
wiJI  endure  severer  privations,  will  be  more  active,  or, 
travel  fiMrther,  or  hunt  longer,  or  perform  more  incredible 
exploits  of  activity  and  daring,  in  their  wars  and  in  the 
chase,  they  must  still  be  pronounced  on  the  whole,  a  lazy 
peo|da  They  o&m  pass  from  the  extremes  of  travail  and 
UhI  to  die  most  perfect  indol^ica  like  dieir  dogs,  they 
will  scour  their  diiekets  all  day  in  the  chase;  and  like 
diem,  as  soon  as  their  toils  are  suspended,  diey  sink  either 
to  deep,  or  a  dozing  and  half  unconsicious  exist^dce.  The 
historyof  the  Ufe  of  a  warrior,  is  a  history  of  these  constant 
altemation&  But  the  idea  of  the  steady  and  unremitting 
industry  of  the  whites  is  intolerable  to  them.  The  history 
of  the  Indians,  from  the  banning,  is  fidl  of  diis  &ct  The 
laniards  could  never  bring  the  Indians  of  the  islands  to 
the  steady  labors  of  agriculture.  They  have  been  a  thou-, 
sind  times  enslaved  in  North  America;  but  the  instance 
is  scarcdy  on  record,  where  an  Indian,  male  or  female, 
became  a  diligmt  ^ve.  With  them  the  stimulant  effect 
of  the  chase,  fostered  by  early  training,  and  associated  with 
4ie  idea,  that  success  in  it  confers  the  next  honors  to  those 
of  war,  and  is  one  of  their  means  of  existence;  or  the  still 
hi^r  excitements  of  ambition  and  revenge,  goading  them 
vou%  22 
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to  war,  are  the  <ml J  adequate  nMxveB  to  overeome  ifaerr 
natural  indolence.  These  excitements  removed,  the  va- 
cant propensities  of  a  Kfe  without  object  or  pursuit,  are 
with  them  an  overwhehning  instinct,  in  opposition  to  daily 
and  unrmiitting  industry.  Extreme  avarice  in  those,  vi^bo 
Jhave  become  successfol  cultivators,  has  supplied  a  motive 
of  »ifficient  enei^  to  induce  tfiem  to.  mental  exertion,  in 
order  to  procure  slaves.  But  wherever  we  have  passed 
fields  contiguous  to  Indian  villages,  the  mean  and  misera^ 
ble  eiidosures,  the  maize,  planted  out  of  rows,  and  crowded 
together  at  unequal  distances;  in  short,  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  th^r  cukivati<H),  was  sufficiently  indicative  of  In- 
dian character,  that  labor  was  dieir  strange  work,  imd  that 
even  tb^  more  industrious  women  and  children  were  but 
poor  and  careless  cultivators. 

In  regard  to  their  moral  character  and  dispositions,  dieir 
modes  of  existence,  iheir  domestic  halnts,  their  amiable* 
ness,  or  imamiableiiess,  diflfer^it  vnriters  have  taken  very 
different  views.  Some  have  extolled  their  conditicm^  as 
comprising  the  highest  felicity  of  human  existence ;  and 
their  manners  and  morals,  as  die  utmost  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature,  ^ch  were  the  dreams  of  Rousseau;  and 
under  the  pen  of  Chateaubriand,  they  were  trai^rmed 
into  a  kind  of  amiable  and  happy  Arcadians.  Volney 
described  tfaem^  from  observation ;  and  the  little,  diat  he 
has  said  .of  tfiem,  shows  great  exactness^  and  depth  of  re^ 
search,  and  describes  more  of  the  real  Indian  character 
and  condition,  tfian  whole  vohimes^  writt^i  by  others. — 
Heckewelder  had  lived  with  a  parlicutar  ^be, — bad  iden- 
tified his  fedings,  and  almost  his  affecticms,  with  diem  and 
thdr  interests.  Having  a  very  narrow  circle  of  observa- 
tion, every  thing  in  diat  circle  became  ma^ified  out  of 
proportion  in  his  views.  Th^  dim,  and  probably  fabu- 
lous traditiews,  were  to  him  matter  <^  sober  history.    Hbs 
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ykws  of  ihem  do  more  credit  lo  the  beneydeace  of  his 
heart,  than  to  the  discriminating  powers  of  bfis  mind ;  and 
aie  not  exacdy  the  data,  on  which  a  philosopher  would 
finrm  his  opoiions  of  the  Indian  character.  Abcmt  tfak 
diaracter,  scarcely  any  two  writers  have  been  &greed( 
and  we  have  accounts  of  diem  ahnost  diametrically  ofipo^ 
site.  Charievoix  was  one  of  the  first  obsenrers  of  the  sa^^ 
Yagea  oTOanada  and  die  West  He  saw  diem,  loo,  under 
ckcQdistanoes  fitvoraUe  for  the  deyelopem^nitirf*  their  real 
efaaraqter;  before  their  manners  were  sophisticated,  or  aU 
med  by  communication  with  the  whites.  He  has  gitreti 
us,  perlMips,  the  most  faithiiil  account  of  the  savages^  that 
has  ewr  been  given.  It  accords  with  the  views,  that  they 
have  i^esented  to  us,  at  the  present  day.  On  the  whole, 
his  picture  is  diat  of  a  race,  taken  as  a  whole,  Neither 
amiable,  nor  ha|>py.  We  can  not  expect  to  settle  the  col^ 
fisiooB  of  opinicm  upon  this  point  The  brevity  of  our 
finita  confines  w  to  a  few  passing  r^narka  We  shall 
give  some  of  their  general  traits,  such  as  appear  to  us  to 
be  common  to  the  race,  and  of  which  all,,  that  have  been 
extmsively  acquainted  with  Indian  character  and  manners,, 
will  adoiowledge  the  fidelity. 

As  a  nee,  tt^  have  countenances,  that  are  generally 
unJoyoQs,.  stern  and  ruminating.  It  is  widi  them  either 
glooii^tacitumity,or  bacchanalian  revel.  When  you  hear 
IndiaiiB  lai^hing,  you  may  gemrally  infer^that  they  are 
intoxii^ited.  An  Lilian  seldom  jests;,  generally  i^aks 
low,  and  under  bis  breath ;  and  loquacity  is  with  bun  atk 
iodioalttm  of  being  a  trifling  perscmage,  and  of  deeds  ii^ 
versely  less,  as  his  words  are  more*  Even  the  young  men 
dud  the  hojB  have  a  suUen,  moody  and  thoughtfiil  eowite*- 
nance;  and  seem  to  have  Hnie  of  that  elastic  gaiety,  with 
wfakfa  die  benevolence  of  Providaice  has  eidowed  the 
first  &ya  of  the  existence  of  most  other  beings.    From  tb^ 
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gcfneral  remark,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  die  sq^aw, 
who  shows  some  analogy  of  nature  to  die  white  finnale. 
She  has  quicker  sensibilities,  is  more  easily  exited ;  and 
when  out  of  sight  of  her  husband,  or  her  parents,  to  wliom 
these  things  are  matters  of  espionage  and  of  afi^  repre* 
heDsion,she  laughs,  and  converses,  and  se^aas  cooscioas 
of  a  pleasurable  existence. 

The  osales  evidently  have  not  the  quick  sensilMtitie6,tlie 
acute  perceptions,  of  most  other  races.  They  do  not  easily 
or  readily  sympathize  with  external  nature.  None  bat  an 
overwhelming  excitement  can  arouse  them.  They  seem 
caHous  to  all  die  passions,  but  rage.  The  instances,  that 
have  been  given  in  such  glowing  colors,  of  their  females 
having  feh  and  displa^Fcd  the  passion  <^  love  towards  indn 
viduals  of  the  whites,  widi  such  devoted  constant^,  have, 
no  doubt,  existedr  But  th^y  were  exceptions — anonmlies 
from  the  general  character  We  have  seen  &diers  ia 
their  cabins,  caressing  their  children;  but  even  then*  ea- 
ressii^  was  of  their  customary  moody  imd  stam  character, 
and  as  though  they  were  ashamed  to  do  it  They  are 
apparently  a  sull^i,  melancholy  and  musing  race^  who  ap- 
pear to  have  whatever  diey  have  of  emotion,  or  excitem^it, 
oa  ordinary  occasions  going  on  in  the  inner  man.  Every 
one  has  remarked,  how  little  surprise  they  express  for 
whatever  is  new,  sUwige,  or  striking.  Tbdr  continual 
converse  with  woods,  rocks  and  sterile  deserts,  wilfa  the 
roar  of  winds  and  storms,  and  the  solitude  and  gloom  of 
the  wilderness;  their  apparent  exile  from  social  nature; 
their  alternations  of  satie^  and  hui^er;  th^  contiimal 
exposure  to  danger;  their  uncertain  existence;  their  con* 
stant  struggle  with  nature  to  maintain  it;  the  litde  hold, 
which  their  affections  seem  to  have  upon  life;  Ae  wild^ 
savage  and  hostile  natiore,  tfiat  incessantly  surrounds 
them; — ^these  circumstances  seem  to  have  impressed  a 
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gtoftdy  and  unalterable  gloom  upon  dieir  countenances, 
if  there  be,  here  and  there  among  them,  a  young  man, 
who  feels  the  freshness  and  vivaci^  of  youdifiil  existence, 
and  ^ows  any  thii^  of  the  gaiety  and  volatility  of  other 
aiHffiafe  in  such  circumstances,  though  otherwise  bom  to 
^atinction,  he  is  denounced,  as  a  trifling  thing;  and  the 
silaat  and  sullen  youi^  savage  will  naturally  take  place  of 
him.  They  seem  to  be  bom  with  an  instinctive  determina- 
liaii,to  be,  as  much  as  possible,  independent  of  nature  and 
sode^,  and  to  conc^itrate,  as  much  as  possible,  within 
tbemsdves  an  ^stence,  which  at  any  mom^it  they  seem 
willing  to  lay  down 

nieir  impassible  fi)rtiuide  and  endurance  of  suffering, 
dmr  contempt  of  pain  and  death,  invest  their  diaracter 
with  a  kind  of  mcntil  grandeur.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther some  part  of  this  vaunted  st<Hcism  be  not  the  result 
<^  a  more  than  ordinary  d^ree  of  physical  insensibility. 
It  has  been  said,  with  how  much  truth  we  know  not,  that 
in  amputation  and  other  surgical  operations,  their  nerves 
do  not  shrink,  or  show  the  same  tendency  to  spasm,  with 
diose  of  die  whites.  When  the  savage,  to  explain  his  in- 
senffilnUty  to  cdd,  called  upon  the  \iHbite  man,  to  recollect 
how  htde  his  own  fiice  was  aflfected  by  it,  in  consequence 
of  emiBlant  exposure,  the  savage  added,  ^  my  body  is  all 
fiice.*  This  increasing  insensibility,  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  g^nieratiim,  finally  becomes  inwrought  with  die 
wbde  wd>  of  animal  nature,  and  the  body  of  the  savage 
at  hst  approximates  the  insensibihty  of  the  hoofs  of  horses. 
Considenng  the  necessary  condition  of  savage  existence, 
this  temperament  is.  the  highest  boon  of  Providence.  Of 
course  no  ordinary  stimulus  excites  them  to  action.  Few 
oiihe  common  motives,  excitements  or  endearm^its  ope- 
rate upon  them  at  all  Most  of  the  things,  that  move  us, 
ifaey  either  do  not  feel,  or  hokl  in  proud  disdain.    The 
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lK>m»B  of  Aeir  dreadftd  warfitre;  the  ioferiMtl  rage  of 
their  batdes;  the  demoniac  fury  of  gratified  revenge;  the 
altemalionB  of  hope  and  despair  in  their  gambling,  to 
which  they  are  addicted,  e?en  beyond  the  whites ;  the  bru- 
tal exfailiration  of  drunkc»meBs;--^i^se  are  their  pleasura- 
ble exoitemmts.  These  are  ffae  thii^  that  awak^  them 
to  a  strong  and  joyous  ccHisciousness  of  existenca  When 
these  eXidteai^ntB  arouse  the  imprisoned  enei^ies  of  their 
kmg  and  sullen  meditations^it  is  like  iEolus  uncagii^  the 
whirlwinds.  The  tomahawk  flies  with  unpi^ing  and  unp 
S|>aring  ftiry^  and  the  writhing  o(  their  victims  inspires  a 
horrible  joy.  Let  the  benevolent  make  every  exertion  to 
ameliorate  their  character  and  conditioa  Let  Christianity 
arouse  every  effort  to  convey  her  pity,  mercy  and  immor*^ 
tal  hopes  to  dieir  rugged  bosoms.  But  surely  it  is  prepos* 
terous  to  admire  the  savage  character  in  the  abstract  Let 
us  never  undervalue  the  cotnfort  and  security  of  munici* 
pal  and  civilized  life}  nor  the  sensibilities,  charities  and 
endearments  of  our  own  homes.  The  happiness  of  sava* 
ges,  steeled  against  sympathy  and  feeling,  at  war  with  na- 
ture, widi  the  elements,  and  with  each  other,  can  have  no 
exii^ence,  except  in  &e  vbionary  dreaming  of  thofte,  who 
never  contemplated  their  actual  conditiiHk 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  difierent  as  are  their  stan- 
dards of  opinitm  from  ours,  in  the  main  they  have  much 
iim  same  notion  of  a  good  and  respectable  man,  that  we 
have.  If  we  mark  the  passion  for  mdlitaiy  display  among 
our  race,  and  observe  what  point  is  assigned  1^  common 
feeling,  as  well  as  hislmy,  to  miiiiary  prowess,  we  shall 
hardly  consider  it  a  striki^  diflferenoe  from  our  nature, 
Aat  bravery  and  daring  command  the  first  place  in  thenr 
homagei  Their  whole  training,  from  their  first  to  their 
last  hour,  inculcates  the  maxiik,  that  courage  is  every 
thing.    But  iqmrt  from  these  views,  tfao  some  trails  of 
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dnraeter,  liiat  mtitfe  u  msn  to  tfie  appdlattioii  of  i 
and  good  among  us,  have  the  same  bcouring  upcm  the  tstt- 
Bfiation  of  the  Indians.  In  convemi^  with  them,  we  am 
stmdL  with  surpise,  to  observe  how  widely  and  deeply  the^ 
obligations  of  truth,  constancy,  honor,  generna^  and  kt^ 
bearance  are  felt  and  understood  among  them. 

It  has  been  c^ien  observed  by  foreign  writers,  and  die 
sentiment  has  been  echoed  among  philosophers  <if  out* 
own  country,  that  they  were  less  suloject  to  desire,  and  that 
:Aie  sexual  propensities  were  weaker  in  dmr  race,  duui 
in  ours;  aiul  ^ey  have  evidenced  the  yvBM  of  beard  in 
fte  males,  as  a  physical  proof  The  Indians  are  as  par- 
ticular, as  the  Farisians,  not  lo  depart  from  their  omi 
modes  and  fiishicma  But  we  have  oecai»eiMJIy  seen  m 
savage,  who  had  the  courage  or  the  affectation  to  be  mn« 
gukur,  and  such  a  p^*son  has  a  beard,  diat  wouM  not  do 
discredit  to  an  Oriental  It  is  yveW  known,  <hat  one  of  the 
most  general  and  troublesome  employments  of  the  young 
Indians  is,  to  pull  out  the  starting  crop  of  beard  vnth 
Iweesera  Wo  know  not  if  their  beard  would  grow  natu- 
rally as  abundant,  i»  tibat  of  the  whitesL  Ait  if  it  would 
not,  it  is  unquestionably  owmg  to  other  causes,  than  vwnf 
of  natural  vigor.  Labor,  a  diet  often  meagre  from  neces* 
sity,  exposure,  and  the  indulgence  of  passons  of  a  deeper 
eharaoter,  as  ambition,  vindictivmess  and  die  a{q»ed«e 
lor  war,  would  probaMy  weaken,  if  not  extinguidb,  in 
whiles  pasdons,  which  are  fostered  in  indolence,  pl^fity 
and  repose.  But  if«4iMi  savages  are  placed  inntualions 
&vorable  to  the  developement  and  indulg^ice  of  animal 
desires,  we  have  se^n  no  indications  that  they  are  feebler, 
or  less  intense  in  them,  than  in  the  whites.  When  wo  look 
upon  die  wild  and  naked  elements,  upon  whidi,  in  some 
s^ase,  their  childr^  are  cast;  when  we  consider  how  im* 
fiivorable  is  their  situation  for  rearing  children,  we  axe 
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MKMnrtied,  at  seeiiig  so  many  in  their  tt^bins.  Of  die 
squaws,  that  we  have  seen,  of  mature  age,  a  very  great 
proportion  of  them  had  their  babe,  either  swinging  in  its 
bark  cradle,  suspended  between  two  trees ;  or  if  the  mother 
was  travelling,  hung  to  her  back  by  the  usual  strings, 
passed  over  her  shoulders,  compressed  to  her  back  by  a 
bariK  cage,  not  unlike  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  Its  copper 
colored  nose  is  seen  peeping  from  this  cage,  Uke  that  of 
the  tortoise  Srom  its  shdl;  and  even  the  in&nt  seems  to 
feel,  that  crying  is  to  no  purpose;  and  its  note  of  grief  is 
seldom  heakL 

It  is  to  be  lamented^  that  the  intercourse  of  the  whites 
among  them  has  been  calculated  to  convey  any  impressions 
of  them,  rather  than  those  of  the  philosof^ers,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken.  Numberless  &tal  cases  of  jealousy  are  re- 
corded of  their  young  warriors,  in  reference  to  ihe  deport- 
ment of  our  people  towards  their  women,  while  among 
them.  The  manners  of  our  people,  in  this  intercourse, 
have  too  often  been  an<yutrage  npcm  decency  and  humani- 
ty. There  are  but  few  tribes,  among  wh<Mn  the  passing 
American  sojoum^^  if  he  have  any  respectability  of  ap- 
pearance, does  not  receive  the  ofier  of  the  daughter,  or 
pertiaps  the  wife,  of  his  host,  as  a  temporary  companioa 
Almost  every  American  trader  and  resident  amcmg  th^n 
hasanLMlianvrife;  and  but  too  often,  wives  in  the  region, 
which  they  1^  In  Long's  first  expedition  an  instance  of 
ibis  sort  is  recorded,  of  the  deep  and  devoted  constancy 
of  affibction  on  the  part  of  the  young  Indian  wife,  and 
tilling  [ModEs  of  the  struggle  betwe^i  maternal  and  con- 
jugal affibctioa  The  vdiole  story  is  characteristic;  and 
reflects  as  much  hcmor  upon  the  Lfidian  wife  and  mother, 
as  it  does  shame  and  contempt  on  the  base  and  cold, 
blooded  perfidy  of  the  American  husband. 
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In  all  die  Indian  tribes,  they  have  contrived  to  emulate 
the  moBt  polished  and  civilized  people  in  the  extent  of 
prostitution,  practised  among  them ;  and  these  degraded 
beings  have  the  same  estimation  in  the  one  country  and 
the  ether.  Vitfia^ral  vices,  fornication  and  adultery  pre- 
vail among  Riany  of  the  tribes,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent; 
but  taking  into  view  die  opportunities  in  ^e  solitude  of 
ifae  desert,  Ae  smallness  of  their  societies,  and  the  dimin- 
ished influence  of  opinion,  that  results  from  it;  taking  into 
view,  that  they  have  no  laws,  but  indefinite  opinion,  no  reli- 
gion, and  no  visible  restraints^ — ^tbe  state  of  morals  in  these 
respects  is  far  better,  than  would  naturally  be  expected.  In- 
steadof  adiniring,that  these  vices  are  practised  among  them, 
but,  perhaps,  not  to  a  greater  degree,  than  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, it  is  to  a  thinking  mind  matter  of  astonishment,  that 
there  is  so  much  decorum  and  restraint  in  these  respects, 
as  there  is.-  We  feel  constrained,  too,  to  place  this  deco- 
rum among  Aepiselves,  and  that  astonishing  delicacy,  with 
whidi  they  depdkt  tfiemselves  towards  white  females,  that 
fidi  imo  their  power,  to  a  more  honorable  cause,  than  the 
deslitatton  of  pasdons.  When  we  have  passed  various 
bdian  tribes  encamped  near  together,  in  company  widi 
ladies,  we  have  observed  the  same  manners,  and  the  same 
mdtcations  of  what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  that  we 
should  expect  to  see  in  untrained  and  low  people  among 
onrsrifes;  nor  have  we  ever  believed  for  a  moment,  that 
Ae  propensitieB  of  nauire  are  not  as  strong,  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  them,  as  in  ya 

There  are  dttferent  standards  of  morals  among  them,  as 
tfa^^  are  among  the  white  nations.  Witli  some  tribes 
adultery  is  a  venial  offence;  and  in  others  it  is  punishe^ 
with  mutibdon,  deadi,  or  the  handing  over  the  degraded 
female  to  all  die  males  of  the  tribe.  The  instance  of  a 
young  sqpiaw,  who  is  a  mother  before  marriage,  is  a  very 
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uncommon  occurrence;  nor  have  we  as  mudi  £uth,  as 
others,  in  their  adroitness  at  procuring  abortion.  In  the 
xase  of  a  young  Indian  woman  the  fact  of  pregnimcy  could 
not  be  hidden. 

The  modes  of  managing  marriage  are  as  various,  as 
among  the  white&  If  there  be  any  {^evalent  custiHii 
among  the  tribes,  it  is,  that  the  parwts.  manage  the  matter ; 
and  the  young  warrior  in  the  mofning  finds  the  squaw, 
elected  by  the  parents,  sitting  in  his  <parters,  with  whatever 
she  is  expected  to  bring,  as  dowry,  removed  with  her.  It 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  happens,  that  he  enters  his  dis- 
sent, and  she  returns  with  her  ba^age  to  her  mother.  It 
is  an  universal  custom  to  marry  as  many  wives,  as  the 
warrior  or  hunter  pleases.  This  is  an  affidr,  accuratdy 
.prescribed  by  custom.  If  a  young  hunter  has  been  for  a 
length  of  time  very  successful  in  hunting,  like  a  rich  Turk, 
he  is  authorized  by  opinion  to  take  as  many  wives,  as  he 
has  proved  himself  able  to  maintain. 

Jealousy  in  this  case,  and  in  all  (Hhet  cases,  shows  it- 
self under  the  same  forms,  which  it  would  naturalty  assume  ' 
among  our  people.  In  Long^s  first  expedition,  we  have  a 
very  anmsing  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  a  wife  de- 
ports herself  when  her  husband  happens  to  nfianifest  a 
greater  fondness  for  another  wife.  Sometimes  the  fiivorite, 
to  avoid  her  tongue,  teeth  and  nails,  flies  with  her  husband 
to  4he  campaign  or  hunt.  At  others,  in  dread  of  her  life, 
she  returns  to  her  parents.  Wh^i  the  two  wives  quarrel, 
whatever  be  the  taciturnity  of  the  husband,  &ere  is  no 
want  of  words  between  the  wivea  The  husband,  squat 
on  his  hams,  V.  ith  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  head  half 
covered,  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  affects  to  be  dozing, 
While  they  rate  each  other.  If  the  contest  of  words  goes 
on  to  blows,  as  is  ofien  the  case,  he  arises  with  the  stem 
air  of  a  judge,  and  parts  them,  with  a  manner,  thiU  indi- 
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cafes  which  is  the  &vorite.  The  wires  generally  find  one 
lodge  too  narrow  for  bodi  to  iiAabit  together.  The  Indian 
spends  his  time,  perhaps,  in  equal  portions  between  them. 
But  if  he  happ^i  to  spend  more  time  with  the  one,  than 
die  odier,  wh^i  he  returns  to  the  neglected  wife,  she  ma- 
nifi^ts  her  view  of  die  case  by  kicking  his  dog,  throwii^ 
his  food  cm  the  gnmnd,  and  letting  him  widi  great  frank- 
nfesB  into  her  thoug^ils  of  him  and  his  fiivorite.  The  more 
our  species  are  studied,  the  mere  clearly  it  is  found,  that 
the  Imftiaii  heart  is  every  where  the  same. 

It  is  beyond  all  questimi,  that  some  of  die  tribes  now  occa* 
skmalfy  practise  <&unittbalifflQ ;  and  that  b^re  the  new  world 
was  visited  by  the  whites,  it  was  a  oustom  generally,  if  not 
nufeffsaUy  prevalent  among  them.  The  imperceptible  m- 
ftietee  of  the  horror,  with  which  this  practice  is  r^arded 
by  die  whites,  has  made  its  way  among  tfa^n;  and,  little 
as  diey  are  diifiosed  to  confess,  t^  they  are  swayed  by 
our  ivpisiosm^  the  earnestness  witR  which  they  deny  the 
cxist^iee  of  the  practice  at  present  in  their  tribes,^  and 
with  which  they  attempt  to  vindicate  their  aacestors  fi^om 
die  diarge,  is  an  inconte^ible  admission  of  the  influence^ 
which  our  opftiiora  exercise  over  th^n. 

It  wodd  ^Etend  these  remarks  beyond  our  object,  to 
give  extcmive  and  general  details  d*  Indimi  manners  and 
moctes  of  Ufei  An  important  era  widi  the  youth  of  all  the 
tribes  »  Aat,  when  Aey  pa^  firom  minority  to  die  duties 
and  estimation  of  warriors  and  hunters.  This  period  is 
celebrated  vrhh  great  solemnity.  It  is  well  known,  Aat 
hmting  is  die  serious  business,  and  war  the  impwtant 
amusement  and  pletture  of  their  lives.  The  manner,  in 
vrtiidi  th^  conduct  diese  pursuits,  is  suflSciendy  well 
knowa  Thmr  modes  of  com^mcting  their  habitations 
vary^  according  as  they  dwell  in  a  country  of  forests  or 
prairies,  or  a  nordiem  or  southern  plimate,     Although 
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m  die  very  tern  iostances,  in  whkh  the  savages  have  be^ 

oome  coUvators  in  good  earnest  tfaey  may  have  eon^ 

structed  good  houses,  the  &r  greater  portion  aim  al  no* 

thing  more,  than  die  fraileM  and  rudest  eahin.    Yet  in  the 

cQfistractioB  q(  these,  Aere  are  the  same  ibifereBces,  a^ 

areseeninthecalnnsoftliebaekwoQ^RieB.     Soifieare 

extremely  rode;  and  ^oiae  are  framed  with  ii^gesious  and 

peisevedng  raferwee  to  oomlKHrt  and  uttttty.    Thesaan 

differences  are  visible  in  the  internal  airangeneni  and 

keeping  oi  the  calm.    In  most  initfracas  the  hMerior  is 

filthy  and  imoomfi^iable,  beyond  (be  wdoranoe  of  ai^ 

butasavage.    We  have  been  in  theroy  where  ttie  flaady 

matted  flow,  or  the  earth  covered  ivith  the  fresh  verdwe 

of  the  pafanettot  and  the  neatness  ef  aU  the  acfowyawi 

ments,gave  the  seene  soch  an  air  rf  eeafort,  as  eteMsd 

9.  train  of  pkaaanl  associaficms  with  the  fitace. 

Like  all  ignoram  pe^le,  imable^to  trace  the  rdation 
betwe^  results  and  Causes,  th^  ase  beyond  all  odMr 
people  supenstitioui?.  It  may  he  laid  dovm,  as  an  aniver** 
sal  trait  of  the  Indian  character.  The  vvarrior,  who  hraves 
death  a  Aousand  times  and  in  every  ferm  in  the  fiuy  <^ 
battle,,  carries  with  him  to  the  combaftr  a  &tle  diarmed 
bag  of  filthy  and  disgusting  ingredieniB,  in  which  he  plaees 
iK>  litde  rdyanee,.as  se^mtjr  against  die  baUa  and  arrows,, 
diat  are  fired  upon^iinu  They  are  mttch  addioied  to  fiulfa 
in  dreams,  (hie  of  die  dreftners,^  the  di^  hciire  akrt^ 
confident  and  intrepid,  awakes  the  imxJt  momiiig,  snhdned 
and  timid.  He  paints  cme  side  of  his  &ce  bhek  He 
snlgects  himself  to  the  niost  rigorous  abslinefice  and  ftst^ 
ing.  Nothing  can  induce  him  to  in^lge  or  taste  fi>od^ 
undl  the  interdict  has  passed  away.  He  has  dreamed  an 
un&vorable  dream.  SmAk  astoni^iing  hold  have  Aese 
dreams  upon  their  mind,  that  a  warrioir  has  hem  knovm. 
to  asiMune  the  dress,  the  diuies,die  drudgery,  and,  vrfaal» 
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iBfinitely  nM^re  Iraniiialii^  to  an  Indian,  die  estimatimi 
«id  standing  of  a  aqoaw,  m  consequmce  of  one  of  diese 


This  gree^  ttandeoey  to  soperstition  in  an  Indian  mind 

fimnshes  Strang  indncem^ils  tQ  ingenious  and  bold  im* 

pQBiors  ainoi^  dvem,  to  assume  the  character  of  jugglers^ 

quadra,  medidne  m^  and  proj^iets.    Our  country  had  a 

tarriUe  proof  of  the  eflBcacy  of  this  assumptiott,  in  the 

ease  of  die  ^Shawnee  profit,'  and  inferior  men  of  the 

same  character,  during  the  late  war.    A  chief  among  die 

svrages  of  die  Missouri  exercised,  through  die  influence 

af  fear,  a  Jong  and  serere  aathcvity  over  Indians,  by  whcmi 

he  was  abhorred    He  had  a  medicine  bag  o(  terrible 

elleacy;  and  his  enemies  Ml  on  his  right  band  and  on 

hial^    It  was  a  received  opinion  in  his  tribe,  diat  his 

^irish  had  a  withering  and  &tal  influence  on  whomsoever 

he  directed  it    After  his  death,  his  grand  medicine  was 

faondtobearaenic. 

Bv^dung  with  diem,  of  great  eflSkacy  and  power,  diat 
Is  inajqilicable,  is  a^medicme;'  and  the  medicine  men 
nnong  diem  have  the  next  degree  (^consideration  to  chiefe 
and  noled  warricHB.  We  have  conversed  with  Indians, 
who  vrere  athekts,  and  treated  as  fabulous  all  nodons  of 
the  immoHali^  of  the  soul;  and  defeided  their  opinions 
with  as  much  ingenui^,  as  abandoned  people  oi  the  lowc^ 
ofdere  adiong  oursdves,  who  profess  to  hold  the  same 
q>kHons.  Bat  in  some  ^utpe  or  form,  almost  all  savages 
admit  the  bang  cf  God,  and  the  immortality  of  die  soul. 
The  Chreat  Spirit  is  termed  in  many  of  their  languages, 
*  Widkconda^^  or  Maater  c^  Lifa  Storm  and  thunder  are 
manifestations  of  his  wrath;  mid  success  m  war  and  hunt* 
iBg,of  his  fiivor.  Many  of  die  tribes  have  forms  of  prayer, 
in  die  «se  cf  which  diey  are  regular  and  earnest,  particu«^ 
farfy  wiMM  atartmg  on  expecKtions  of  hunting  or  war.*^ 
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Their  prophets  occasionaUy  give  out,  thai;  they  have  hacF 
communications  with  this  Spirit,  who  has  made  himself 
visibly  manifest  to  them,  in  the  form  of  some  bird  or  beast; 
and  diey  paint  their  faces  Uack,  and  observe  great  mys- 
tery on  the  occasion;  and  thence  derive  their  claims  to 
prophecy,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  deference  <^  '  medi- 
cine mea'  Their  noticms  of  the  omdition  of  departed 
spirits  are  such,  as  we  might  expect  from  their  character 
and  conditioa  In  some  distant  regicm  c^  a  southern  tmn- 
perature,  they  place  the  home  of  the  worthy  departed  in 
the  country  of  ^  brave  and  free'  spirits,  who  pass  to  that 
country  of  game  and  good  cheer  over  a  bridge,  scarcely 
wider  than  a  hair,  susp^ided  over  a  yawning  gul£  They^ 
who  hav^  firm  hearts  and  feet,  and  unUenohing  counte- 
nances,— ^tfaat  is  to  say,  who  were  good  warriors  in  life, 
pass  safely  over  the  bridge ;  while  the  timid  and  trembling 
&tl  into  the  gulf  below. 

Though  they  will  sometimes  talk  of  these  matters  widi 
great  earnestness  and  apparent  convictien,  yet,  we  believe, 
of  all  people,  that  have  been  known  on  the  earth,  their 
Noughts,  hopes  and  fears  dwell  the  least  on  any  tlang 
beyond  this  lifa  It  seems  to  be  inexphcable  to  them,  that 
any  part  of  their  conduct  here  can  have  any  bearing  upon 
their  condition  hereafter.  If  they  can  be  comfortable,  and 
gain  their  points  in  this  life,  they  concern  themselves  very 
httle  about  what  will  happen  to  them  in  die  life  to  come. 
Of  course  adult  savages  have  too  often  been  found  hope- 
less subjects,  upon  whmn  to  inculcate  the  pure  and  sub- 
lime truths  of  our  gospel  The  days  of  the  Brainerds  and 
Elliotts  seem  to  have  gone  by;  or  the  western  and  south- 
em  savages  are  more  hopeless  sul]gects  for  conversion,  than 
those  of  the  north.  They  have  certainly  been  found  utter- 
ly destitute  of  the  plastic  docility  of  the  Mexican  and  Pe- 
ruvian Indians.    Charlevoix  has  gtvm,  as  a  characteristic 
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unii  of  ^  Canadian  and  wegtern  samges  oilm  day,  one, 
that  has  be^i  found  equally  applicable  to  them  at  the  present 
tine.  They  list^i  with  apparent  docility  and  attention  to  our 
expositions  of  our  religion,  our  faith,  and  our  hopes;  and 
9BBem  to  all,  and  admit,  that  this  may  all  be  true,  in  rela- 
tion to  individuals  of  our  race.  They  relate  in  turn  their 
own  fiiUes,  their  own  dim  and  visionary  nottcms  of  a  God 
and  l^reafier;  and  exact  die  same  dodli^  and  axnplai- 
eanoe  to  their  creed,  which  they  yielded  to  ours. 

In  respect  to  die  lesser  morals,  all  savages  in  this  region 
are  hospitable.  Even  the  enemy,  whom  they  would  have 
sought,  and  slain  fiur  from  their  caluns,  who  presents  him- 
self fearlessly  there,  claims,  and  receives  their  hospitality. 
They  accord  to  the  cabin  hearth  the  honors  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  asylum.  A  great  number  oi  instances  are  on 
record,  of  savages  of  hostile  tribes,  obnoxious  to  the  most 
deadly  rev^ige  of  particular  warriors,  presenting  them- 
selves on  a  sudden  before  diose  Tf^riors,  and  offering  their 
bosoms  to  the  knife.  This  heroism  often  not  only  disarms 
revenge,  but  with  admiration  excites  more  generous  feel- 
ings, and  brings  about  a  peace  between  the  contending 
tribes.  That  part  of  our  character,  whidi  they  are  the  last 
to  understand,  is  that  when  we  have  received  in  their  vil- 
lages the  most  ample  hospitality,  they,  in  returning  the  visit, 
should  find,  that  our  strangers  lodged  in  tavema 

We  have  not  the  same  plenary  feith  in  their  tenacious 
remembrance  of  kindnesses,  and  the  certainty  pf  our  de- 
pendeaoice  upcm  the  oonstancy  of  their  friendship.  We 
consider  them  a  treacherous  people,  easily  swayed  from 
their  porpose,  paying  their  court  to  the  divinity  of  good 
fortune^  and  always  ready  to  side  with  the  strongest  We 
should  not  rdy  upon  their  feelings  of  to-day,  as  any  pledge 
f<Hr  what  they  will  li^o-morrow.  ^ 
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They  an  well  kno^fm  for  their  ToradoiiaieBO  o(  aj^pe* 
tita  They  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  as  (hey  do  pain  and 
death,  with  astonishing  patience  and  cxxistancy.  WhM 
diey  kill  a  deer,  a  buffalo,  or  a  bear,  after  a  long  id)0thmioe» 
they  will  devour  an  enomi<Mis  quantity  of  the  fledi.  Their 
fetal  and  devoted  attachment  to  ardent  qpirils  is  mattor  4if 
lifielancholy  notoriety.  In  all  their  councils,  and  talks  and 
conferences  with  the  officers  of  the  govemm^it,  from  lake 
Erie  to  the  Rocky  mountdns,  the  first  and  the  last  request 
is,  ^  whiskey.^  This  is  the  only  point,  upon  which  it  is 
useless  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  honor  and  shame  in  an 
Indiaa  Declaim,  as  we  nmy,  against  the  use  o(U;  pate 
the  ill  effects  of  it,  as  strongly  9s  we  choose;  speak  vdlfa 
as  much  contempt,  as  we  may,  <^  drunkards^  tfieir  best 
and  their  bravest  still  clamor  fer  whiskey,  Schoolcraft 
gives  us  a  characteristic  anecdote  to  this  e^t  A  noted 
Pottawattomie  chief  printed  himself  to  the  American 
agent  at  Obicago,  as  )|gP>od  man,  and  a  good  ftiead  io 
die  Americans,  and  concluded  with  the  usual  reqMst  for 
whiskey.  The  reply  was,  that  the  agent  did  aot  pre 
whiskey  to  good  Iiulians;  that  sudi  neither  asked  for  it, 
nor  drank  it,  when  offered;  that  it  was  bad  Indians  ofily, 
Miio  adsed  for  whi^ey.  The  Indian  replied  with  great 
quickness,  in  Im^en  Ei^lish,  ^  Me  d n  rascal' 

All  words  veould  be  dm>wn  away  in  attempting  to  pour* 
tray  in  just  cofers  the  eflfeds  of  whiskey  apofi  such  a  race 
It  is,  indeei^  the  heaviest  curse,  that  dieir  intercourse  with 
the  whites  has  mtailed  upcm  them«  Ev^  obligation  oi 
duty,  as  philanthrqMsts  and  Oiristkms,  imposes  upcm  us  afl 
possible  efforts  to  prevent  the  exdrpatimi  of  the  wh<^  race  ^ 
the  inevitable  consequence  <^  their  having  free  access  to 
this  liquid  poisoa  We  have  adverted  to  die  stem  and 
rigorous  prohibitions  <^  the  genera^ovemment,  and  the 
fidelity  widi  which  they  are  genially  carried  into  effect; 
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md  yet,  in  some  vray  or  otfier,  wherever  Americans  have 
access,  Indians  have  whidcey.  It  is  understood,  that  the 
laws  <rf*  ihe  stale  govermnents  and  of  the  general  govem- 
mmt  are  not  in  concert  npon  this  subject  It  is  .matter  of 
mdoubted  &ct,  that  in  the  states,  the  Indians  find  mach 
ieis^diffically  in  procuring, whiskey,  than  in  the  territories; 
Mid  of  course  intQxicati<Hi  is  &r  more  common.  The  du« 
ties  of  #ie  states  imperiously  call  upon  Aem,  to  fi^mae  laws 
m  umaon  widi  those  of  the  general  government,  and  to 
ttiite  widi  that,  to  prevent  these  unhappy  beings  from  ex- 
emeing  tfidr  suicide  propensities. 

It  has  been  inferred,  becmise  they  make  it  a  point,  not 
1»  expipeas  astonishment,  or  curiosity,  in  view  of  our  im- 
provements and  arts,  that  they  have  litde  curiosi^;  and 
because  they  seem  to  hold  them  in  contempt  and  disdain, 
Aat  they  have  nothing  analogous  to  the  cupidity,  vanity, 
or  pride  of  die  whites.  They  are,  unquestionably,  a  very 
proud  race;  and  dieir  pridcf  induces  them  to  a£fect  indi^ 
far&toe^  md  to  hold  those  diings  in  apparent  contempt, 
vMidb  di^  are  conscious  dieycan  not  obtain.  As  regards 
Iheir  vanityv  ^^  ba^  ^^^  ^^^  h^  ^^  fortune  to  contem- 
phta  ft  yomig  squaw  at  her  toilette.  But  firom  the  studied 
amagement  of  her  calico  jacket,  from  die  glarii^  ciroles 
of  V6rmili<m  on  her  round  &ee,  from  the  artificid  manner, 
in  wMeh  her  hi^  is  clubbed,  and  from  die  time,  which 
abe  occi:q»es  in  completing  these  arrangements,  we  infer, 
that  dress  and  p«i9onal  ornament  occupy  the  same  portion 
^  her  thongs,  that  they  dk>  of  die  fashionable  woman  of 
'CivffiMd  0oci^.  A  young  Indian  warrior  is  notoriously 
die  most  ifaorou^  fP^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  world.  Broadway 
and  BonA  sti^eet,  frntnsh  no  subjects,  that  win  spend  as 
much  dme,  or  endure  as  nmch  crimping  and  confinement, 
to  appear  in  fidi  dress.  We  lliink,  diat  we  have  observed 
Mch  a  cfctftrtBr,  eonstandy  emfdoyed  widi  his  paints  and 
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hts  pocket  glass  for  three  foil  hours,  laying  on  his  paii^ 
and  arranging  his  tresses,  and  contemplating  with  visible 
satisfaction,  from  time  to  time,  the  |H*ogre^  of  his  altrac- 
tions.  The  chiefe  and  warriors  in  foil  dress  have  cme,  two 
or  three  clasps  of  silver  about  their  arms,  gaierally  jewels 
in  their  ears,  and  often  in  their  nose;  and  nothing  is  moqpe 
common,  than  to  see  a  thin,  circular  piece  of  silver,  of  the 
size  of  a  dollar,  hanging  frmn  their  nose,  a  hide  below  dieur 
upper  hp.  This  ornament,  so  horribly  inoonvement,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  Indian  taste.  Painted  porcu{Hiie 
quills  are  twirled  in  their  hair.  Tails  oi  animals  hang 
from  the  hair  behind ;  or  from  the  point,  where  they  were 
originally  appended  to  the  animal.  A  neddace  of  bears* 
or  alligators'  teeth,  or  claws  of  the  bald  eagle,  or  commott 
red  beads,  or  wanting  these,  a  kind  of  rosary  of  red  haw* 
thorns,  hangs  about  the  neck.  From  the  laaees  to  the  feet 
.  the  legs  are  ornamented  with  great  numbers  of  htde,  per- 
forated, cylindrical  pieces  of  silver  or  brass,  that  tmkle,  as 
the  person  walks.  If  to  all  this,  he  add  an  Am^ican  hat, 
and  a  soldier's  coat  of  blue,  foced  with  red,  over  the  cus- 
.tomary  calico  shirt,  he  steps  firmly  on  the  ground,  to  give  to 
his  tinklers  a  simultaneous  noise,  and  apparendy  cwiiidceB 
his  person  veith  as  much  complac^Qcy,  as  tl^  human  bewMn 
can  be  supposed  to  feel  This  is  a  very  curtailed  view  of 
an  Indian  beau,  and  faithfol,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  de* 
scriptlon  of  al^iost  every  young  Indian  at  a  great  public 
dance. 

So  many  &idifol  prints  have  recently  been  preseMed  to 
thejmblic  of  the  Indian  figure  and  costume^  Aat  most  of 
those,  who  have  not  seen  the  Hving  sDlqect,  have  defoule 
views  of  it  The  males,  for  the  most  part,  wear  leggins, 
setting  closely  from  the  loins  to  the  ancles,  generally  of 
epfioke-tanned  dear  skin,  sometimes  of  bh»  dc^  Those, 
who  inhabit  beyond  the  range  of  die  bufl&lo,  w^ur  a  blaa- 
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teyllffown  loosely  over  the  shoulders;  and  those,  who 
Kve  in  the  r^ion  of  the  buffido,  wear  a  dressed  skin  of 
that  aiamal.  Tbeir  moccasins  are  ornamented  with  ex- 
tnme  care,  with  difier^it  colored  porcupine  quills,  ar- 
iwged  m  lines  ami  a^opartmenls.  J^t  in  the  sultry 
months,  4hey  are  dt^  seen  wiib  no  other  dress,  than  a 
piece  <^blu6clolh,in  the  language  of  die  country,  >stroud- 
JQg  9  paaed  between  the  diighs,  and  brought  round  the 
loin&  In  regmis  ccmtiguous  to  (he  whites,  diey  have  ge- 
nerally a  calieo  shirt  of  die  &iest  colors;  and  they  are 
partidriarly  attached  to  a  long  caUco  dress,  resembling  a 
iDomi^gow& 

The  wcMnen  have  a  ealieo  jacket,  logins,  not  much- 
miMke  those  af  the  men,  and  wherever  they  can  afibrd  it, 
a  bhie  broadcloth  petticoat  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  fndianfl,  dther  male  or  female,  aflk^t  any  other  colors, 
than  red  or  bine.  The  thick,  heavy,  black  tresses  of  hair 
are  parted  oa  the  forehead,  and*  skewered  with  a  quill  or 
Ihom  in  a  luge  club  behind. 

,  TJwy  have  varieiss  dances,  to  vehieh  they  are  extrava- 
gandy  attached  ;^  and  which  ofi^i  have,  as  did  the  dances 
of  the  iAd  tine^  a  religious  character.  The  aged  council 
duds  druBi)  and  the  young  warriors  dance  with  great  ve- 
IwiMnce,  beating  the  ground  widi  their  feet  They  pur- 
sue the  business  with  a  vigor,  which  causes  the  perspira- 
tkm  to  pour  from  their  bodies.  They  have  the  war,  the 
eooncii,  the  feast,  md  the  dog  dance;  and  tunes  corres- 
foodmg  to  the  di&rent*object&  The  tunes  are  very  mo- 
]|QtoQQaa,.nuHiiag  thraugfa  only  diree  or  four  notes,  and 
constamly  recnrnag  to  the  same  straia  In  most  of  the 
infaes,  the  women  take  no  part  in  the  song  or  dance. — 
Among  some  of  the  tribes,  we  have  heard  the  women^ 
chime  in  on  t||e  IpM  note, 
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Incredible  storieB  are  rdaled  of  the  powers  ef^boir^^ 
glers  and  mountebanks.    Many  of  their  alleged  feals  never 
took  place,  except  in  the  imagjnaltiwis  of  the  igntrnM  peo» 
pie,  who  related  them^    B«t  tftey  have,  wAcnktodhf^  9, 
rigiditjTof  mwde^  a  callouneBS  oi  nerve,  and  a  oomMupt 
of  pain  and  wounds,  that  enable  th^n  to  adueve  swallow- 
ing fire^  puttii^  knives  and  swords  down  dieir  thioals,  and 
such  like  exploits,  with  great  success.    To  cretle  adm^r 
ration  is  of  course  a  passion  with  them;  wd  dikhdeme 
incites  them  to  thought  and  study,  in  nder  to  iMm 
die  mystic  arts  q(  legerdemain,  in  wbidb  they  caMinly 
attain  no  inconsiderable  profici^icy.    Their  medidtne  Bie» 
are  a  kind  of  ju^ers;  and  there  is  much  eeremony  and 
affectation  of  mystery,  in  the  preparing  and  admiiuslMifig. 
their  medicines.    The  most  amusing  part  ei  this  buaneis 
is,  that  the  scaramouch,  wha  has  gone  throos^  all  the 
ceremonies,  and  prepared  the  medicine,  genevaUy  takes  it 
himself   We  have  Uttle  &ith  in  their  boasted  ac^piaialaMd 
with  remedies,  from  their  ow»  vcfetaMe  kiAgfhmi.    We 
have  remarked,  that  when  they  viere  naiur.  oar  setdemeniSr 
their  sick  are  in  the  habit  of  allying  to  our  phystaiami 

The  Indian  head  is  such,as  we  would  suppose  the  enir 
niologists  would  select,  as  finely  moulded  &f  intelligenoe^ 
In  this  respect  he  would  probably  place  diem,  as  a  race, 
beside  the  h^rno  9apiensEurapmis^  We  have  seen  them 
in  every  position,  to  try  native  acuteneas.  We  have  ttughf 
their  young.  We  emsider  them  natwatty  a  shrewd,  iih 
telligent  people,  with  heads  capabk  of  the  U|^lett  menial 
developement  in  every  department  of  thoi^iht,  m  as  great 
a  degree,  as  our  own  race.  Theyhave^prohably,88  0MGfc 
curiosity,  but  a  more  stem  persevwance  in  the  efiarc  to 
suppress  it  The  &nA  time,  that  th^  witness  a  stsam'boat, 
diey  never  suppress  the  outward  ei^feama  of  dieir  admi*^ 
ration,  and  their  emphatic  ^  ugh!^ 
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hmgtmgOB.   It  can  »ol  be  €9q)ected,iift<  we  should  <&* 

aiBB  tiilB  anMe,  wliidi,  widi  every  eflbrt  to  curtail  k,  Iim 

grown  up  lUMfer  our  hands,  mthout  remaridng  upon  ihA 

hngnagea.    ia  all  thdr  dmlects,  we  suspect,  that,  IdEe  the 

CSmiew,  dieir  woids  wtie  originally  bitt  of  one  syllaUa — 

Eveiy  woid^  Aw,  ^  nore  than  me  syllable,  has  besn 

laaned  in  the  ptograss  ei  adirandng  ide^m  among  ^ttem^ 

ky  a  lioiiiMdding  <mEMQalion  of  idaaa    Having  few 

afaemelionB  among  dieir  ideas,  and  k»Mdng  and  earing 

Iktta  ahoat  our  omiplexeomUnatiooa  of  thought,  conversar 

Me  wholly  wiii  tangible  and  visible  matters,  thew  eiq^na* 

sioas  9am  puMingsof  sansiMe  ideas  with  the  cohMmg  mat* 

isrofwovds.    WlMMirer  we  undertake  to  convey  to  th«(i 

acoanocted  diain  of  abstract  ideas,  they  tpra  to  os  fi>r  a 

whfle  widi  aoom^UMit  inchnatiTO  of  the  head,  and  apply 

iieir  hand  to  their  ear,  w^  the  Sign,  so  readily  understood 

by  afi  Indians  Id  imply,  that  they  are  deaf.    Theirmamier 

^  nondMraig,  evideiH^es  the  ejrtreme  simplicity  of  their 

hmguage.     We  have  requested  of  aH  the  tribes,  withi 

whi<^  we  have  been  amrersant,  thdr  terms  of  numbering, 

as  fiur  ai  an  hundredr    In  some  the  terms  are  mmple,  as 

far  as  tea    In  oAers  six  is  fiv&-one,  seven  ive-two,  and 

so  on.    Beyond  ten  they  gen^ralty  count  by  reduplicadoi^ 

of  4ieten.    This  diey  perfimn  l^  a  mec^aniad  arithme^ 

tie,  imricate  to  e^qilmn,  but  readily  af^rehended  by  die 

eye.    Some  of  the  tribes  are  said  to  be  p^Iexed  m  dieir 

attempts  to  number  beyond  mi  bmdred.    When  the  ques^ 

lion  turned  upon  aiqr  pmnt,  that  involved  great  munbers, 

we  have  genmufly  heard  ihem  avail  themselves  of  an 

Bn^jlish  word,  the  first,  we  believe,  and  the  most  univer- 

iaity  understood  by  savages-^eap!    We  have  rei^,  that 

ia  some  of  4aek  kmguages,  there  are  subtleties  of  struc- 

Mve,and  mce  ^mdes  of  dividcms  of  time,  in  the  t^ises  <^ 

their  verbs,  4int  transcend  even  the  toned  exactness  md 
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finidi  of  the  Greek.  Hiere  is  sometbing  inexjdicabie,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  the  combinations  and  artificial  struc- 
ture of  die  language  ef  a  pec^le  of  sudi  extreme  simididly 
of  diou^t 

We  process  to  know  Ihlie  of  the  origin  of  these  lan- 
guages. We  suspect,  dmt  a  life  might  be  Bpent  in  stady-* 
ing  them  in  the  doset  to  very  litde  purposa  Hie  savagea 
^ary  Ifaeir  meaning  by  die  accent  and  intomnkiii,  which 
they  pw  their  words,  stHl  more  than  the  Frendi  We 
fear,  diat  a  printed  page  of  Indian  words,  most  earefidljr 
and  accurately  noted  by  the  marks  of  acc^it  and  somid 
in  our  dictimiaries,  could  hardly  be  read  by  an  «npmc- 
tised  American  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  Indian,  whoae 
lai^uage  they  purport  to  be.  We  suppose  the  MudBogae 
and  Chelokee  to  be  the  potriardial  diateds  of  the  south; 
the  Qiippeway  and  Dacota,  of  die  Indians  of  the  lakes 
and  the  upper  Mississippi ;  and  the  Ozadghe  and  Pawnee^ 
of  the  savages  of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Red  river.  We 
should  not  foi^et,  that  they  have  a  language  of  8igRi^--4lie 
Latin,  or  common  language,  by  vrfiich  all  the  trtties  c<m^ 
verse  with  each  other.  It  is  a  trite  manm,  that  necessi^ 
k  the  mother  of  invenlkm;  and  it  is  inconeeivahle,  exo^ 
by  diose  who  have  witnessed  it,  how  copious  and  eqires-^ 
sive  a  language  diey  have  formed  vrilfa  signs.  In  Long's 
first  expedition  a  fiiU  and  accurate  vocabulary  of  tius  lan^ 
guagek  givea 

After  all,  that,  which  has  stradc  us  in  coatwmplating 
die  Indians  with  the  most  aatomshmem  and  adaiinuion,  is 
the  invisible  but  universal  energy  (^  die  operation  and  in* 
fluence  of  an  inexphcafale  law,  whi<&  has,  where  it  ope- 
rates, a  more  certain  and  coiMn^ing  power,  than  all  the 
municipal  and  writtm  laws  of  the  whiles  united.  There 
B  de^tic  rule,  wlAout  any  hereditary  ot  elected  chie£ 
There  are  chids  virith  great  power,  who  e«  not  tell  wheo» 
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^iviieie,  or  hom  they  became  soch.  Hiere  is  perfect  ona- 
imnity  in  a  question  inyolving  the  existence  of  a  tribci 
where  evmy  member  belonged  to  the  wild  and  fi^t^  de« 
Biocracy  df  nature,  and  could  dissent,  without  giving  a 
reason.  A  case  oo^ura,  where  it  is  prescribed  by  custom, 
that  an  individoal  should  be  pouiiied  with  death*  Es- 
caped fitf  from  the  ooBteol  of  bis  tribe,  and  as  free  as  die 
winds,  ^us  rnvkdhle  tie  is  about  him;  and  he  returns,  and 
surrenders  himsdf  to  justice.  His  aDeojanls  are  not  set- 
ded,  and  he  k  in  debt;  he  requests  dday,  till  he  shall 
have  accemplMhed  Im  summw's  hunt  He  finidies  it, 
pays  hjs  debt,  and  dies  with  a  constancy,  whidi  has  al- 
ways been^  in  all  views  of  Indian  chafaeter^^uhe  theme  oi 
admiratieiL 

A  stf  ious  question  occurs  m  conduskm.  What  is  the 
prospect  of  bringing  to  these  rugged  and  comfordess  be- 
ings, apparratly  the  outcasts  of  natnre  and  civilization, 
the  moid&if,  the  guidance  and  hopes  of  die  goqiel? — 
The  i^oomy  fiict  must  be  admitted,  that  but  Uule  has  yet 
been  done.  Pious  and  devoted  Catholic  missk>naries 
have  carried  their  fives  m  their  hands,  have  renounced  aU 
earthly  hopes,  and  have  lived  and  died  among  them,  to 
carry  them  the  gospel  The  Protestants  have  not  been 
bdibid  them  in  these  labors  of  love.  But  after  the  lapse 
of  more  Aian  a  century,  scarcely  an  adult  savage  can  be 
found,  west  erf*  the  Mississippi,  who  will  pronounce  him- 
self a  Chrntiaa  There  are  many,  that  have  crosses  sus- 
pended from  dieir  necks,  whi€di  they  diow,  as  they  do  their 
medak  Theyseem  to  think,dlattheprofessi<mofChris- 
tiaIHty  gives  them  additional  claims  upMi  u&  While  we 
wege  vmting,  some  Appabchy  Indians  applied  to  die  judge 
Qfdiedisliict,whiar9  we  resided,  for  redresa  TheyqK>ke<rf* 
.  Ale  alleged  outrage  in  t^rms  of  imiignant  feeling.  ^Naus 
sammes  h/qpHMSy'  we  have  been  baptiaed,  said  diey^  and 
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I  toftrtywif  fhw  gweAe  cWraftt  a  pe&ber  enn^ 
wi^.  W^e  am  ^re,  that  if  any  eflbitoan  havemarics  of 
mMi  iMtMsm,  ami  nobleiMW  i^mAMewikin  beyond  an* 
eilUMy  die  setf^e^oitiofi  of  miimonams  mocmg  Ae  savages 
id  *e  MfUest  of  lA  Surely,  if  aiqr  men  Merit  earnest 
i^Mies  aiid  pftqrera  fer  4ieir  saocees,  it  iMM  be  d^ 
who  kaver  M  ifae  preehicts  of  every  thing,  Aat  is  dewa- 
tde  ift  life,  Id  go  into  these  sofiisdes,  and  take  kt  hand^ 
iiese  Mdiilbmed  cU Idren  of  nature. 

lliefiB  are  seme  eirtmnstances^wUk^  imest  the  present 
misriomurf  eflferts  witfi  stronger  p«obafifiities  of  saceess^ 
than  any,  Antt  have  preceded  Aem.  ^Ite  trnmber  of  In^ 
mans,  ihat  *e  batf  Iveeds,  or  mixtures  of  the  Mood  of 
the  whites,  is  great,  and  continually  inoreasing.  These 
general^  espouse,  either  from  oomdetkai,  or  from  parQr 
IMing,Aien6MNMsef  eifHiaationandCa^^  Itift 

aMN  tinmrsatty^  than  ft  once  was,  a  conviction,  that  CStfis* 
iian^isthe  i^eligtm  of  soeial  and  civilized  maa  iMMsad 
</r^ringnHidi  onihe  hoped'Aecmiv^BioBofadnltlmnt- 
ing  tfid  ivwrior  savages,  the  ethri  is  chiefly  diroeted  toi- 
v^urdstheyoang.  Sdiools,  the  loom,  the  anvils  die  plough, 
M^santtaAem.  Amidst  the  comfiirt,stabffi^  and  plmty  of 
^onhivaiiiMi,  they  ate  to  be  imbued  with  a  taste  Cmt  oar  iiii' 
stiftttions,  arts,  inchistry  and  region,  at  die  smM  tiaaa-^ 
Every  bmevol^  man  will  widi  these  ^bns  of  benevo- 
lenoe  all  pesriUe  success. 

MommmrtL  The  tmnaU,  or  aMonds  of  the  wesiem 
l^euntty,  are  feat  seen  on  the  soudiem  shores  of  lahe  Ekie. 
We  trace  diem  thrmi^  die  vrartem  paHs  td  New  Yatk 
We  find  them  inereaallig  in  tmmbets  and  siaa  aa  the  stale 
ef  CMiie.  They  are  seen  dienoe,  widi  more  w  fess  fre- 
quency, over  all  die  va&^;  and  from  liamboMt  we  learn, 
4m  mounds  cfaedmitodmraotiur  abound  01  Bf^dco.    IT 
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w^niich  had  not  be^  already  written  upon  the  sul^ei^  we 
should  hold  it  idle  to  detain  the  reader  a  moment^  in 
useless  dissertatum  iqpon  the  question,  by  whom  these 
iDonnds  were  formed,  and  for  what  purposes?  As  every 
(pinion  on  the  point  must  rest  entirely  upon  conjecture, 
without  the  sli^test  rational  el^nent,  on  whidi  to  found 
it,  we  shall  discover  at  once,  that  such  dissertations  could 
throw  no  certain  light  on  the  suligect.  Whethw  the  mass 
of  th«n  was  constructed  for  fortifications,  observatories, 
temples,  or  tombs,  it  is  hopeless  to  enquire.  That  some  of 
ifaem  served  for  the  last  purpose,  we  have  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence,that  they  abound  in  human  bones.  It  has  been  cli^Ei 
asserted,  that  some  of  the  mounds  are  fiill  of  bones,  that  are 
perforated,  as  though  the  living  sulgects  were  slain  in  bat- 
tle; and  that  the  skeletons  are  heaped  together  in  promis- 
cuous ccmfiision,  as  if  buried  after  a  ccmflict,  without  order 
or  arrangement  The  bones,  which  we  have  seen,  w&re 
such,  and  so  arranged,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  com- 
mon process  of  solefam  and  deliberate  inhumatioa  The. 
aioonds  show  no  more  art,  though  infinitely  m<Nre  labw, 
thaa.mi^t  be  expected  firom  the  present  Indiana  They 
are  mere  ereqtions  of  earth,  exhibiting  no  other  trace  of 
ddU,  than  that  most  of  them  are  of  regular  forms,  con^ned 
under  circular  or  right  Une&  Iron  took  were  not  used  in 
the  formation  of  them.  S^cme  makes  no  part  of  them.  Yet 
mai^  oi  the  squares  and  parallelograms  make  a  much 
more  conspicuous  figure,  after  the  lapse  of  unknown  ages^ 
dian  the  defeiiees  of  earth,  thrown  up  on  the  Atlantic 
Aore^  duraig  the  revi^i^fiCHiary  war. 

Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  found  on  hills.  We  have 
Men  none  such.  They  are  generally  on  fertile  wooded 
bottoms,  plains^  or  the  richer  alluvial  prairies,  where  wiU 
fruits,  game  and  fish  are  abundant  and  at  hand  The 
inost  d&aee  ancient  populatiim  existed  precisely  in  the 
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flaoes,  wh^^  die  mosi  crowded  future  popiriaikm  wiS 
exi^  in  the  generations  to  coma  Hie  appearance  of  & 
eeries  of  mounds  generally  indicates  the  C0&6ifgoaty  of  rich 
and  level  lands,  easy  communicatioQs,  fidi,  game,  and  die 
jnost&vorable  adjacent  positiona  The  only  drcumstance^ 
vvhich  strongly  discredits  dieir  having  beeat  formed  by  die 
(progenitors  of  the  present  Indians,  is  die  imm^»eaty  of  the 
4nKof  some  of  them,  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from 
die  i^mrse  popidadon  and  die  ind<^nce  of  die  present  mce. 
We  know  of  no  monuments,  whkh  they  ik>w  raise  fx 
dieir  dead,  that  might  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  pe<^>le  m 
a  few  day&  We  have  seen  mounds,  which  would  require 
the  labor  of  a  thousand  of  die  men  employed  on  our  ca« 
nals,  with  all  their  mechanical  aids,  imd  the  improved  im- 
fdtements  of  their  labor  for  mondis.  We  have,  more  than 
once,  hesitated  in  view  of  one  of  these  prodigious  mounds, 
whedier  it  were  not  really  a  natured  hill.  But  diey  are 
tmiibrmly  so  placed,  in  reference  to  the  adjoining  country, 
and  their  conformation  is  so  unique  and  omilar,  diat  no 
eye  hesitates  Imig  in  referring  them  to  the  class  ^  artifr- 
cial  erecdons.  The  largest,  that  has  been  discovered  m 
die  Ohio  valley,  as  fiur  as  we  know,  is  in  die  bottom  of 
Crrave  cred(,  near  its  ^itrance  into  die  (Hiio,  and  fourteen 
miles  bdow  Wheeling.  It  is  between  thirty  and  forty 
rods  in  circumference  at  its  ba«e,  widi  a  proportionate  di- 
ameter. It  is  seventy  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  and 
has  a  table  area  on  its  summit,  which  is  six^  feet  m  di* 
ameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  great  and  regular  con- 
cavity. A  single  white  oak  rises  from  this  c(mcavity,  ]Ske 
a  flag  staff 

The  most  numerous  group  of  mounds,  that  we  have 
seen,  is  near  Cahokia,  in  the  American  bottom.  There 
are  said  fo  be  two  hundred  in  all  The  largest  is  on  die 
banks  of  Caholpa  credi:.    Its  form  is  Aat  of  a  parallek)* 
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gnasL  Its  circimifereiiee  is  commonl j  ^ven  at  ei^t  bun- 
dred  jards,  and  its  hdgbt  at  tunety  feet.  There  is  a  ter- 
race on  the  south  side  of  it  The  monks  of  La  Trappe 
had  a  monastery  adjoining  it^  and  their  gard^i  wasoti  the 
terrace.  They  cnltivated  the  mound.  The  earth  could 
not  have  fumbfaed  them  a  place,  more  in  keeping  with 
tfiei(  j^rofessioD  and  avowed  objecta  In  the  midst  of 
Ae'  American  bottom,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  spot  on 
die  globe^exertii^  ils  exbaustless.  fertility  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dense  fiHrest,  or  a  useless  luxurmnce  of  weeds 
and  SoiwerSj  all  in  view  of  ifaeir  dwelling  is  a  scditary  prai- 
fjft  A  few  dfeaming  men^  vowed  to  perp^ual  silencei 
apyarendy  bekmging  more  to  another  world,  than  this, 
seal  themsdves  on  me  of  these  lonely  and  inexplicaUe 
monnm^tiB  of  generations,  that  are  now  no  more,  in  the 
midst  oiffgmlic  weeds,  gaudy  flowers,  and  rank  grass. — 
No  mum  disturbs  them,  by  day  or  night,  but  the  chirping 
of  die  grasBh<qppers,or  the  cry  <^  wolves,  or  the  hooting  oj 
owla. 

l^ere  are  very  interesting  mounds  near  St  Louis,  a  tit* 
tie  nordi  of  die  towa  Some  of  them  have  the  aspect  of 
enormous  stacks.  That  one  of  them,  called  the  ^&lling 
gardafi,'  is  generally  pointed  out,  as  a  great  curiosity. — 
One  of  these  mounds,  and  it  was  a  very  striking  one,  was 
levetted  in  the  centre  of  Cbillicothe.  In  digging  it  down, 
it  is  said,  there  were  rraooved  cart  lotuls  of  human  bones. 
The  town  of  CircleviUe,  in  CHiio,  is  principally  lai4  out 
vrithin  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  omtiguous  mounds;  the 
one  Gucubr,  the  other  squara  The  town  has  its  name 
from  its  position,  diieAy  in  the  circular  mound.  In  Oils, 
and  in  many  odier  mounds,  the  sii^Iar  circumstance  is 
said  lo^Dst,  and  by  pec^le^  who  live  near  them,  and  ought 
to  know  that,  <^  which  they  affirm,  that  the  earth,  of  which 
diey  are  composed,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  in  the 
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vicinity.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  enquire,  vehy  die  buildent 
should  have  encountered  the  immense  toil^  to  bring  these 
hills  of  earth  from  another  placed 

Our  country  has  been  described  abroad,  as  sterile  of 
moral  interest    We  have,  it  is  said,  no  monuments,  no 
ruins,  none  of  the  o^ossal  remains  of  temples,  and  ba- 
ronial castles,  and  monkish  towers;  nothing  to  comieci 
the  imaginaticm  and  the  heart  with  the  past;  nxme  of  the 
dim  recoUectiens  of  times  gone  by,  to  associate  the  past 
with  the  future.    We  have  not  travelled  in  ether  lands. 
But  in  passmg  over  our  vast  prairies,,  in  viewing  our  noble 
and  ancient  forests,  planted  by  nature,  and  nortored  only 
by  ages;  when  we  have  seen  the  sun  rising  over  a  bound- 
less plain,  where  the  blue  of  the  heavens  in  all  directions 
touched,  and  mingled  with  the  verdure  and  the  flowers; 
when  our  thoughts  have  traversed  rivers  of  a  thousand 
leagues  in  length ;  when  we  have  seen  die  ascending  steam 
g  the  sui^e,  and  gleaming  through  the  ver- 
trees;  when  we  have  imagined  the  ha[^y 
hat  from  these  shores  will  contemplate  this 
le  days  to  come;  we  have  thought,  that  our 
y  might  at  least  compare  with  any  other,  in 
)f  its  natural  scenery.    When,  on  an  unin- 
rie,  we  have  fidlen  at  nightfall  upon  a  group 
nds,  and  have  diought  of  the  masses  of  human 
bones,  that  moulder  beneath;  when  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  evoke  the  busy  multitudes,  that  here  ^  strutted 
dirough  lifers  poor  play,'  and  ask  the  phantoms  who  and 
what  they  were,  and  why  they  have  left  no  memorials,  but 
theite  mounds;  we  have  found  ample  scqie  for  flections 
and  associations  of  the  past  with  the  future.    We  shook! 
not  highly  estimate  the  mind,  or  the  heart  of  the  man,  who 
could  behold  these  tombs  of  the  prairies  without  deep 
thought. 
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These  regioiis  bear  ample  testimonials,  of  another  sort^ 

oi  a  world  gone  by.    Beode  tfie  human  skeletons,  fomid 

m  die  nitre  caves,  and  at  die  Maramec,  of  which  we  shall 

ha?e  occafii<»i  to  speak  in  another  fdace,  there  are  found 

at  the  fides,  and,  as  haUlancy  and  cultivation  bring  us 

more  acquainted  with  what  is  omcealed  beneath  the  soil, 

ovw  all  the  valley,  masses  of  bones  of  animate  of  enormous 

oae,  to  which  the  name  of  mammoth  and  megalonyx  have 

bem  ^ven.    A  diip's  cai^  could  easily  be  fomished.-— 

The  bones  of  animals  of  diiferent  classes,  forms  and  sizes 

firom  any  that  are  now  known  to  exist,  and  different,  too, 

fiom  ifae  maocffiioth,  are  discovered  in  the  same  places 

with  these  huge  remakis.    While  we  are  writii^,  they  are 

ufattiitiiig  at  New  (Means  ihe  bones  of  an  animal,  to 

which  ibe  mammodi  itself  mifist  have  been  a  pigmy,  found 

near  Plaifmnokie,  on  the  Mtesismppi,  below  that  city. — 

They  have  been  asserted,  and  denied  to  be  the  bones  of  a 

whala    Adiiig^iitandtmweariedaiitiquarian,in  the  state 

of  QhH>,  affirms,  that  he  has  discovered,  in  laying  open  the 

earth  in  his  geological  examinations,  the  wood  and  the 

leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  other  vegetable  tropical 

remans.    Whatever  credit  this  <^inion  may  receive,  alt 

adnut,  that  every  part  of  the  Bfississippi  valley  is  marked 

virith  momanents  of  imm^ise  and  inexplicable  changes  in 

ibe  Balural  world,  and  of  races  oi  animals  and  men,  that 

are  now  no  mora 

Prbsbkt  PopinLATi<»f .  The  prepress  of  the  populati<m 
of  diis  Gowitry,  as  every  one  knows,  is  widiout  any  exam- 
ple or  paralM  in  the  records  of  other  colonies,  in  ancient 
or  modefn  times;  not  excepting  even  the  annals  of  the 
advancCToent  of  the  Atlantic  country.  We  can  remember, 
wh^a  all  diis  country,  except  the  ancient  French  colonies 
in  it,  was  an  unknown  and  an  unpeopled  wildemesa    The 
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firsisettters  eneomiiered  incrediUe  hardshiftt  and  duigers; 
BiM  cffify  €p«i  before  ABMrkua  a  feMle  ioil^  ttnd  a  mild 
i^BU^miibda  native  enlerpnw,  fosierrA  by  ike  stiinii* 
bill  efiect  of  freedma  and  aiUd  lawB»  will  overccMiie  evefy 
iaipediment  Skknem^  solitode^  moumaiufi,  ibe  war- 
wboopv  the  laerGiiew  tomahawk,  wolvea,  ^id  paaihersi 
and  bears,  dear  and  distanl  homes^forsakaii  for  ev&py  will 
oome  omr  ibeir  ^Nrakir^  thoughtBy  »h1  re^iat  &enr  daeama 
iu  Taiai,  to  prevenl  tbe  yoang,  florid  and  importkmed  pait 
from  scaliag  lenrate  amowitaiiis,.  daac^Mliiig  lang  merSi 
and  finally  sdecting  dwk  e^iot  in  the  foreals,  eonsecraidng 
tbeir  solitary  eabin  wiAi  die  dear  and  aacied  Baaeof 
hoane,  and  there  rearing  a  lamify. 

The  folk>wkig  synopik^d  ¥iew  wiU  show,  in  a  fow  wonl^ 
tfie  aatinmhing  adyanoe  of  this  population.  In  179ft,  die 
population  of  this  valley,  ^behisiiw  of  the  ooBMy  west  of 
die  MDuMssippi,  and  of  Fk>rida,  vvhicb  wiK  not  then  vv^ 
onr  tenritorial  limiis,  was  estimated^  by  eman^ration^  at 
litde  more  dnm  lOO/NMl  la  1800,  it  was  aometfajng  short 
of3d0,00a  Inl810,itwM8hQrtofamilhoa  In  1830, 
including  the  population  west  of  the  HissMsippi,  rMag  the 
p^^uladon  of  Florida  at  90/WD,  and  that  of  the  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Yiiginia  included  in  diis  valley  at 
300,000^  and  it  will  give  the  pofMdation  of  1830  at 
2,S00/M)0.  It  win  be  percmved,  diat  this  is  an  increase^ 
in  more  than  a  duphcate  rado,  in  ten  yeaia 

Some  considerable  aUowanoe  must  be  made,  c^ooarse, 
for  the  flood  of  innnigration,  which  can  not  reascmaUy  be 
rapected  to  set  this  vray^  for  the  fotmre,  as  streiii^y  as  it 
has  for  the  past  There  is  no  doobt,  however,  that  Qhioi 
with  the  largest  and  nMst  dense  popalalioii  of  any  of  the 
western  states^will  have  dsuUe  die  muaber  of  inhabitaittBi 
by  die  census  of  1830,  which  she  had  fcj  diat  of  1820.—^ 
During  diat  interval,  hw  gain  by  immigrataoB  will  not  ' 
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ply  ibat  of  Bttliiral  iiiarease.  In  the  vapidity  ci  Ain  » 
crease^  we  bcttero,  this  tartate  not  only  ^roeeds  any  odmr 
latlie  We0t,4MttiiitIi6^?oiU.  It  is  ihe  good  natured  jest 
of  aQt  who  travel  ^ktmn^  the  weftem  stales,  that,  howerer 
pmdkiciii^  in  oibw  barvests,  they  we  still  more  so  in  an 
imeq^alledcit^c^flaaDealieadeddriMreQ;  and  that  ^diis 
is  tba  noUer  growtk  oar  realms  supply.'  Hie  popriaition 
e£  dbis  TaHey  at  the  next  eensi»,  wiH  no  dori^  exceed  ibnr 
wttem  It  wiM  iwtveby  a  miflion,  more  iriirfatanfti,  than 
&e  dnrlMD  good  old  United  States,  when,  at  ihe  ooaa- 
mencemrat  of  the  rerokriioDtfy  war,  they  llvew  dotm  the 
gamdet  m  die  &ee  of  the  parent  cowitry^  then  4ie  moat 
fowerfid  empiie  on  the  globa 

NotwidiBttinding  the  imfHreHnQn,  »  genendly  cnteiv 
Hinod  in  the  Aifentic  conntry,  that  thn  valley  is  imtrar- 
safiy  iiiiheddiy,and  notwidKtaadii^  4n  Moessary  a 
aon,  dnt  fever  and  ague  is  {Krevaknt  to  a  greal  and  ttn 
ttmoying  degree,  the  i^bbom  facts,  above  8t8ttd,<denim^ 
atoaie,  beymd  all  paanbifity  of  denial,  (bat  no  oountry  is 
SMffe  propitious  to  iBK^reaae  by  nainralpopidatiim.  Wheiv 
aiver  die  means  of  easy,  free  and  aoople  sobsMiraoe  are  ' 
pfovidod,  it  is  in  die  nature  and  oidw  oi  human  diings, 
dwlfNipiilationahaald  increase  rapidly,    bisnchacouft* 
<ry,  dKNiglb  some  parts  of  it  should  prove  aiddy,  persevj^ 
ftawe  wiD  iddmately  ttmmfkk  over  even  this  impediment, 
AeBMStfemidaUoofalL    In  diat  fertile  re^cm,  lor  the 
iniMhrieus  diaaricts  are  ahnort  invariabfy  Aoae  of  the 
bigjbastfertilky^imQaignintswiH  arrive,  become  sickly,  and 
^seouraged;  and,  perhaps, mmn  widi  an  evil  repOTtof 
Iheoaittlry.    In  tte  pradnotive  and  siddy  sections  of  the 
jomfa,  aOurad  by  iia  liefa  prodacts,«w[  its  exemption  from 
wiMR,  advemweiB  vdil  saocessivcdy  arrive,  fix  dmaaselves, 
lmMnesid6l9r>anditinigrbe,tbejwiIl4&ep    Oiheia,te»- 
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iag  for  gain,  and  with  ibu  rec^esanem  to  ilie  ftiture,  fyr 
wise  aids  awarded  us  by  Providaice,  and  undismayed  by 
the  fiue  of  those  who  have  pi^eded  than,  will  replace 
Iheia  By  culture^  draining,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the 
openii^  the  country  to  the  fever^banishing^  breeze,  the  at- 
mosphere is  found  gradually  to  meliwate.  The  inhabi- 
tants, taught  by  experience  and  suffering,  come  by  degrees 
to  learn  the  climate,  the  diseases,  and  preventives;  and  a 
race  will  finally  stand,  which  will  possess  the  adaptation  to 
the  country,  which  results  firom  acclimatioii:  and  even 
these  sections  are  fou«],in  time,  to  have  a  degree  of  natu- 
ral increase  of  population  with  the  rest  Such  has  proved 
to  be  the  steady  advance  of  things  in  the  sickliest  points 
of  the  soudi.  The  rapidity  of  our  increase  in  nombws 
multiplies  the  difficulties  of  subsistaice,  and  stimulates  and 
sharpens  the  swarming  feculties  and  propensities  in  the 
parent  hive,  and  will  cause,  that  in  due  lapse  of  time  and 
pn^ress  of  things,  every  fertile  quarter  section  in  this  val- 
ley will  sustain  its  fiunily. 

Another  pleasant  circumstance  appaided  to  this  view  is, 
that  almost  the  entire  populaticm  of  the  valley  are  cultiva* 
tors  of  the  soU.  The  inhabitants  €f  crowded  towns  and 
vilkiges,  the  numerous  artizans  and  bdborem  in  maniiftM> 
lories,  can  neither  be,  as  a  mass,  so  healthy,  so  virtuous, 
or  happy,  as  bee  cukivators  of  the  soil  The  man,  whose 
dailyrai^ofprospect  is  dusty  streets,  or  smoky  and  dead 
bridk  walls,  and  whose  views  become  limited  by  hafait  4o 
the  enclosure  of  those  walb;  who  depends  fer  his  suhn»- 
tence  on  the  daily  supplies  of  the  market;  and  whose 
motives  to  acticm  are  elieited  by  coiBrtantaiid  hourly  strug- 
^e  and  competition  with  his  feUows;  will  have  ibe  advan- 
tage in  some  points  over  the  seduded  tenant  c£  a  cabin, 
or  a  ferm  house.  But  still,  taking  ev^  ilung  into  the 
calculation,  we  wouU  choose  to  be  the  ovqier  of  half  a. 
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seclRm  of  laad,  and  daily  contemplate  nature,  as  we  tilled  ' 
the  soil,  aided  in  that  piimitive  and  noble  employment  by 
ear  own  vigorous  cfaildrea  The  dweller  in  towns  and 
Tillages  may  have  more  of  the  air  and  tone  of  society,  and 
his  daughters  laay  keep  nearer  to  the  changes  of  the  fash« 
ions.  But  we  have  little  doubt,  that,  in  striking  the  balance 
of  enloyment,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  happier 
man,  aiod  more  likely  to  have  a  numerous  and  healthy 
&niily.  The  pec^e  of  the  West,  with  very  small  deduc- 
tions, are  eijduvators  of  the  soil*  All,  that  are  neither  idle, 
nor  unable  to  labor,  have  a  rural  abundance  of  the  articles 
which  the  soil  can  furnish,  &r  beyond  die  needs  of  the 
ooontry;  and  it  k  one  of  our  most  prevalent  complaints, 
that  this  abundance  is  far  beyond  the  chances  of  profitable 
sale. 

CMiio  has,  palpably,  more  of  the  northern  propensity  to 
form  villages,  and  condense  population,  than  any  other  of 
the  western  statea  Of  course,  her  people  have  a  readier 
aptitude  finr  an  artizan's  life,  and  a  manu&cturer^s  condi- 
tioa  We  soi^^ose,  that  at  least  the  half  of  ^  manu&c- 
turers  of  die  West  inhabit  the  region,  of  which  Pittsburg 
and  the  state  of  Ohio  are  the  centre.  Her  sons,  too,  have 
the  New  England  aspiration  to  become  scholars,  and  pro- 
festtonal  men,  and  merchants  and  ti*adera  Kaitucky  and 
CMuo  send  dvoad  their  circulating  phalanxes  of  this  kind 
of  fbrageis,  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  for  the  profes- 
aons  and  trade  o[  the  more  western  statea  In  Ohio  this 
dass  bears  by  &r  the  greatest  proporti<m  to  the  cultivators, 
of  any  part  of  the  vaUey.  Yet  in  Ohio,  ifeoin  the  the  returns 
of  the  very  accurate  c^ibub  c£  1890  in  this  state,  it  a{^»ears^ 
diat  out  of  a  p^ulalion  of  nearly  600,000,  diere  were  only 
18,956  manu&otorers,  and  l,4fi9  s^rchants  and  ^aders. 
Thus  it  appears^  that  nearly  twenty*nine*oiit  of  thirty  of 
this  whote  populatiQii  were  engaged  m  agric^vhwe. 

VOL,  I-  ^ 
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It  would  require  a  separate  and  disimcl  artiolei  if  we 
were  to  tittbe  the  influ^ice  of  eiavery  upon  population  and 
improvement  This  diaoussion^  too^  would  more  properly 
&11  under  the  head  of  an  article,  presen^ig  a  oontra^ed 
▼iew  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  slare  holdings 
compared  ^lA  die  nonnslaye  holding  elatea  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purposes  to  remark,  that  with  the 
exception^  some  ^fetricts  diat  are  particularly  sicUy,  die 
Ma<^  increcffie  stiftmore  rapidly  than  die  whites. 

From  the  g^i^ral  fertili^  of  the  soil,  and  die  abundance 
widi  which  it  yields  all  the  supplies  of  life ;  from  die  com** 
parative  rareness  and  small  proportion  of  sterile,  momn 
tainous.  and  marshy  lands,  that  can  not  be  easHy  brought 
:  into  i^dtiradon;  no  diinking  mind  ^can  have  fiuled  to  fore- 
see, that  this  country  must  and  will  ultimately  sustain  a 
great  and  dense  population  of  &rmers.    Taking  into  view 
soil,  climate,  and  the  mems  of  easy  communiealion,  the 
most  material  and  natural  elements  upon  which  to  caleu* 
Jate,  in  rogard  to  foture  increase  of  population,  and  no 
country  can  be^und,  which  invites  increase  mme  strong- 
fy,  than  oura    In  half  a  century,  the  setded  parts  of  it  vnll, 
probably,  have  become  as  healthy  as  any  odier  coun^. 
In  that  lapse  of  time,  it  can  hardly  be  sangume  to  cako- 
late,  that  li^  improving  the  navigation  of  the  existhig  rivers, 
by  die  numerous  canals  whidi  wiH  be  made,  m  aid  of  what 
nature  has  already  done,  in  a  r^ion  whero  there  are  no 
mountains,  and  few  high  hills,  and  no  inteimixturo  of  re- 
fractory granite^  where  die  rivers,  which  rise  almost  in 
die  same  level,  interlock,  and  then  vrind  away  in  opposite 
"directions;  whero,  from  diese  cirommsrtmices,  and  die  ab- 
sence of  granite  hilh,  canals  can  be  made  with  compara- 
tive ease;  that  the  country  vrill  be  permeated  m  every  di- 
rection, eithw  by  steam  boats,  or  sea  vessds  towed  by 
4iem,  or  by  transport  conducted  by  rail-road  ^poww.  ^  ^a 
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oGOMiy^itis  gmMra%8»ppMed  bere^oan  be  founds  ^ick 
containB  so  threat  a  proponion  of  culuvttble  and  habitable 
land,  compared  wi^  the  whole  extent  of  its  Air&ca-^ 
Hombddty^  so  well  cpalified  to  jud^  by  x)omparis(nH  has 
j^noonced  it  the  kwgest  valley  in  the  world*  It  hAs  a 
ksB  proporticm  of  swamps,  sterile  plains^  and^unoiltivable 
nKHHUainsi  than  any  other  region  of  the  saine  ekvent — 
Wben  it  ^latt  have  been  iiAabited  ad'  l6iig  as  Massachu- 
Bens  and  Yii|pnia,  what  limits  oan  imagination  assigii  lo 
its  population  and  imfu^vement? 

^^Noonecan&il  to  have  foresera^at  this  tkne  of  the  dayv- 
Aat  the  p^iod  is  not  fiur  distant,  when  the  greater  mass  of 
the  populatiim  of  our  country  will  be  on  this  side  the  moun- 
Oaoa  We  wouU  not  deeare,  in  anlk^ipatton^  to  vex/^ie 
qoestioii,  where  the  centre  of  our  national  govermnent  vfill 
Ib^  bef  We  are  connected  nkeady  with  die  Adantie 
eoQft^  1^  beUe  rolida.  We  shall  i^ordy  be  connected 
wUi  dbe  Hudson^  Delaware  and  Qiesapeake  bays,  by  na^ 
vigtd^  canakL  We  already  hear  of  the  assumption,  by 
nctividuals,  of  the  stock  of  an  association  for  the  gigantic 
^foject  of  a  rail-road  betweed  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio. 
Onr  diffident  physieai^  conformaticm  of  c()untry,  and  the 
laoral  cmumstaaees  of  our  condition,  Imve  assigned  to  ub,^ 
as  We  think,  agriculture,  as  our  chief  pursuit  Suppose 
waiwifactures  to  flomrish  ameng  us  to  the  utmost  exteni, 
wbkh  our  most  hooest  and  earnest  patriots  could  desire, 
ted  we  should  fitiSL,  as  wo  tiiink,  find  oursdves  bound  hf 
^  ties  <^a  diouMnd  wants,  to  the  country  north  and  east 
^die  nMuataina  The  wry  difierence  of  our  physical 
and  moittl  diaeaeter  oobtributes  te  form  a  chain  of  mumal 
wants,  holdii%  us  to  that  r^ion  by  the  indissoluble  tie  of 
lipaittal  int^ro^  At  present^  the  passage  of  the  mountains, 
temerly  ertimated  by  the  Atlantic  people  something  like 
an  Indift  vog^e,  and  not  wittMHit  its  dangers,  as  well  as 
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its  <liffietilties,  is  no  more,  dian  a  trip  of  pleasure  of  iv^o 
or  three  days.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  sail,  at  the  wri* 
ting  desk,  or  asleep^  from  New  Orleans,  fort  Mandan,  or 
Prairie  du  Cbien,  through  the  interior  forests  to  the  beau- 
tiful bay  of  New  Yoi^  The  time  is  not  distant^  when  the 
travelled  ciAzen  of  the  other  ^de  the  mountains  will  not 
,  be  willing  to  admit,  that  he  has  not  taken  an  autumnal 
or  vernal  trip  of  pleasure,  or  observation,  from  Piltsbui^ 
to  New  Orleana  The  landscape  painter  and  the  poet  vnH 
come  amcmg  us,  to  study  and  admire  our  forest,  river  and 
prairie  scenery,  and  to  imbibe  new  ideas,  from  contem- 
plating the  grandeur  and  the  freshness  of  our  nature. 

For  us,  as  a  people,  we  look  over  the  mountains,  and 
connect  our  ai]^ti<Mns  with  the  parent  coun^  beyond, 
l^  the  strong  ties  of  natal  attachment^  for  there,  to 
the  passing  generation  at  least,  was  the  place  of  their 
Urth.  There  still  live  our  fathers  and  our  brethrea  There 
are  the  graves  of  our  ancestors;  and  there  are  all  the 
delightful  and  never  forgotten  remembrances  of  our  in- 
fencyand  our  boyhood.  We  have  hitherto  been  ccm- 
nected  to  that  country,  by  kxddng  to  it  exclusively  for 
fiishions,  models  and  lit^:atura  The  conn^im  wiD  re- 
main, not  as  we  hope,  a  sktvish  one;  for  duty,  interest  and 
self-respect  imperiously  call  upon  us  to  set  up  for  onrsi^es^ 
in  these  respects,  as  fest  as  possible.  But  as  younger 
members  of  the  fiunily,  thrust  into  the  woods,  to  give  place 
to  those^  who  had  the  rights  of  [Mrimogenitore,  and  ofaJiged 
to  find  our  subsistence  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  we  have 
as  yet  had  but  little  leisure  to  think  of  any  thing,  beyond 
the  calls  of  necessity,  and  the  calculattons  of  immediate 
interest  and  utility.  As  soon  as  we  have  the  leisupe  for 
higher  purposes,  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  our  fomily  affi- 
ance, if  we  do  not  inmiediately  institute  a  fiieiKlly  rivalry 
in  these  respects,  which  will  be  equally  honorable  and 
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wefiil  for  each  of  the  partie&  We  know  our  rights,  and 
we  are  able  to  maintain  them.  It  is  only^tbe  little  minded 
aixl  puny,  that  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in  a  causeless 
and  fretfiil  jealousy.  There  must  be  a  real,  palpable  and 
cimtinued  purpose  to  undervalue  us,  and  curtail  our  rights, 
and  arrest  our  advancement  and  prosperity,  before  we 
would  allow  ourselves  to  remember  our  great  chain  of 
mountains,  and  our  world  by  itself  CNir  patriotism  has 
been  tampered  with,  more  than  once,  even  in  our  in&ncy. 
We  came  forth  with  honor  from  every  trial  Every  Unk 
of  the  golden,  and,  we  hope,  perpetual  chain  of  the  union, 
will  be  grasped  as  firmly  by  the  citizens  of  the  West,  as 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  have  had 
uncommon  chances  to  note  the  scale  of  the  western  ther- 
mometer, in  this  respect  We  have  every  where  seen  and 
felt  a  spirit,  which  has  given  us  Ae  assurance  of  convic- 
tion, that  the  popularity  of  diat  demagogue  would  be 
blasted,  and  would  wither  forever,  who  should  for  a  mo- 
ment manifest  the  remotest  incipient  wish  to  touch  the 
dMtm  of  this  union  with  an  unhallowed  hand.  The  inte- 
rests and  aifections  of  the  western  people  hold  to  that,  as 
stroi^ly,  and  as  proudly,  to  say  no  more,  as  those  of  the 
IEml  From  time  to  time  demagogues  will  spring  up,  and 
attocious  and  unprincipled  editors  will  be  found,  to  medi- 
tate any  diing,— -and  to  dare  to  inculcate,  and  write,  and 
paUidi  what  they  meditate.  But  the  strength  and  virtue 
of  the  community  will  never  bear  them  out 

Wherever  attempts  may  be  made  to  disaffect,  alienate 
and  sever  one  secti<m  of  this  great  union  from  the  rest, 
may  God  avert  the  omen!  that  attempt  will  not  commence 
mtfaua  They  may  reproadi  us  with  being  rough,  un- 
trained, and  backwoods  mea  But  as  a  people  we  are 
strong  for  the  union,  and  tfie  whole  uni<Hi.  Every  true 
son  of  the  West  will  ym  in  the  holiest  aspirations,  ^esto 
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I^TEoif A&  Obabacioi  4)#  Tmi  W£8ini»  Pei^^  We 
ih*Urematk«ijNmlfae<Aai«eleroftheFi^^  part  of  our 
popiiii^iafi  in  ^Moribiitg  Loukiaiia  and  Misseuri^  where 
lhe|(rtater  poition  of  ihat  people  wfimnd  Wt^^ailr^ 
nark  «i))oh  ihe  disdneAve  c^arMler  of  the  peofde  of  Kei^^ 
tuck^i  in  fivitig  ihe  geography  of  ihAl  stutei  We  oidljr 
tWflh  to  tSStch  b&ref  i£  possible^  die  slight^  but  perceptible 
pecuIiaritiM  of  nltti(»al  cbaractei\  wUch  our  pMuliar  ci^-^^ 
oumsttllceB  a^  conditioti  have  itnpOBed  upcm  ua 

The  p^<^  of  this  valley  Bre  as  thowugh  a  cOnlbindtioa 
and  mixture  of  the  peofde  ef  all  nations^  charaelenH  la»» 
guages^  condilioaB  and  of^ruons,  as  can  wdl  be  imagiiiedc 
Scarcely  a  state  in  die  Unions  of  a  natiM  in  Europe,  bdt 
what  has  fumielied  lis  iifinkigranta  PhilalophefcB  and 
noblem^  hbve  visited  us  from  beyond  the  sete;  some  Uk 
sMdy  our  natural  histtta^,  or  to  contemplate  a  new  people 
risiilg  frokn  die  fredhneM  of  nature^  over  die  fertile  raitis 
of  a  Once  sidkmerged  world;  or  deluded  here  by  the 
pastoral  dreams  of  Rousseau^  or  Ghateaubriend;  ot,  m 
die  sanqile  <^  die  savagesi  tb  stddy  man  in  a  stale  ^ 
muura 

The  much  greats  proporti<m  of  the  immigrants  from 
Europe  are  of  the  poorer  classes^  who  come  here  fhmi 
hunger,  poverty,  o[^>ressi<Mi,  and  the  grinding  vassalage  of 
crowded  and  niiserable  tenants  of  an  aristocratic  race^ 
bom  to  the  inheritance  of  the  sdil,  and  all  die  eomforts 
and  hopes  of  present  comtence.  Hiey  find  themselvea 
here  iridi  the  joy  ci  di^iwi^ecked  mariners,  cast  on  tho 
untenanted  wooik,  and  instandy  become  dieefed  vntfa  ibe 
nerving  hope  of  bang  aMe  to  build  up  a  &mily  and  a  for^ 
turn  from  new  dementi    ^  The  mrih  hoB  gicm  to  ms^ 
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pianicr,  the  German  and  the  Irishman^  the  Briton  1^  tl|e 

iPr«nclmiaii^  each  i^ntb  thair  peeuli^  piejudieeftaiMk  lecal 

attachmeniBi  and  al|  the  eomplrcatecl  atid  ini^^^  thfae  ef 

8aiiimeB|lB,  fedinga  and  thoug^te, ^t  counlipy^and  kfai^ 

dred,  and  home,  indelibly  eombme  with  the  weh  of  oup 

yottthfiil  existence^  haye  heipe  set  dowrn  beside  eaeb  otheK. 

The  MMKhant,  mechaiuc  aiMl  ftLrmer,  eaoh  wiih  thc^r  pe* 

tidier  ppqadicea  ^nd  jeabusies,  have  feund  themaehiea 

ptaeed  by  neoeaisity  in  the  same  aocietyi     Mk.  Owen^ 

grand  engine  e£  ciccumstaneea  begins  ta  plagr  upoii  them, 

Bfen  must  cleave  to  theit  kmd^  and  mast  be  dep«ndeak 

Qpon  each  otfam.    Pride  and  jealoaay  giva  way;  ta  the 

»Mral  yea]mingB  cf  the  human  hearl  for  aocietyt    Thegi 

begin  la  rah  off  mutual  prejudices.    Ckie  takea  a  $Ktnp^fifA 

dm  die  othen    They  meet  half  way^  and  embrace;  saA 

die.foeip^  dma  newLy  organized  and  eonstitalgd^  is  «ioia 

liband,  ^darged,  unprejudioed^  and  of  course  more  aftei^ 

<iooate  and  pleasafit,  than  a  aodety  of  peopleof  unifu» 

birth,  and  eharactms  vrtio  bm^  aU  ih^  early  pr^udteesi 

9B  a  common  stock,  lo  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritan^  m 

peipetuity. 

The  nHi|^)  sturdy  and  simple  habitaof  the  backwoods 
mo^Uving  in  that  pkn^,  which  (tepeadsi  only  en  God'  and 
natDce)  and  b^ag  the  (Hf^ponderatmg  oast  of  ehaiacter  itit 
ik0  wesMm  country^  hava  laid  the  staimna  of  independeM 
Ihoo^  and  feeling  deqp  in  die  breasts  of  diis  people.  A 
ana  accustomed  only  to  the  fiiscinating»  but  hollow  inteiv* 
eonrse  of  the  pohshed  drcles  in  die  Adantic  dties,  at  first 
feds  a  painful  revufeion,  when  mingled  widi  thi6  mors 
simple  saea  But  he  soon  beoomes  accustomed  to  the 
new  order  of  thii^  and  if  he  Itftve  a  heart  te  admire 
^flnqkhei^,  truth  and  nature,  begins  to  be  {leased  with  it 
He  re^ieets  a  people,  where  a  poor,  bat  honeit  man  enlOTi 
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ifae  nnQrt  aristoeralic  maaeoon  wi^  a  feefing  of  e»eand 
equality. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  among  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  people,  so  recently  throiim  u^ther,  and  scarcely 
yet  amalgamated  into  one  people,  and  in  a  cou^^,  where 
die  institutions  are  ahnost  as  fresh  and  simple  as  the  log 
houses,  any  very  distinctive  naticmal  character  could  hardly 
yet  be  predicated  of  the  inhabitant&  Every  attaitive  ob- 
server, however,  discriminates  the  inunigrants  frmn  l3m  dif- 
foent  nations,  and  even  from  the  diffiirent  states  of  our  own 
country.  The  people  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  for  example, 
have  a  character  somewhat  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
virestem  states.  That  of  the  former,  especially,  is  modelled^ 
as  a  very  fiur  sample  of  the  New  England  and  New  Jer- 
sey pattema  In  the  hitter  this  charact^  is  blended,  not 
merged  with  the  manners,  opinions  and  dialect  of  K«i- 
tucky.  Illinois,  though  a  free  state,  has  a  clear  j^f^^pon- 
derance  of  Kentucky  nalionaUty.  Kentvfcky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  the  upper  part  of  Alabama,  and  all  Arkansas, 
have  distinct  manners,  in  which  the  nationality  oi  K^i* 
tucky  is  the  ground  color.  The  country  still  more  south, 
peopled  with  large  planters  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane,  with 
numerous  gai^  of  daves,  have  the  peculiar  manners, 
that  have  muurally  grown  out  of  their  conditioa  On  these 
states,  too,  especially  im  Louicaana,  we  begin  to  discofii 
the  distinct  impress  and  influence  of  French  temp^wneot 
and  manners.  These  i^ades  <^  difference  are  veiy  duk 
tinctly  visible  to  persons,  yvbo  have  been  long  and  Mi- 
mately  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  different  r^ffiGm 
where  they  are  marked. 

But  young  as  the  country  is,  variously  constituted  and 
combined,  as  are  the  elratients  of  its  population,  there  is 
already  marked,  and  it  is  every  year  more  fully  developed, 
a  distinctive  charact^  oi  the  western  peopte.    A  traveller 
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fcom  the  Atlandc  cides,  and  used  only  to  their  mannerB, 
descending  from  Pittsbui^,  or  Wheeling,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Ifissimppi  in  a  steam  boat  of  the  larger  class,  will  find  on 
board,  what  may  be  considered  &ir  samples  of  all  classes 
m  our  country,  except  the  farmers.  To  become  acquainted 
with  the  youngs  representatives  of  the  yeomanry,  he  must 
acquaint  himsdif  with  the  crews  of  the  descending  flat 
boats.  Sufficiently  copious  specimens  of  the  merchants 
and  traders,  the  artizans,  the  large  planters,  the  specula- 
tors, and  last,  though  not  least,  the  ladies,  will  be  seen  on 
board  the  difierent  steam  boats  descending  to  New  Orleans 
or  on  their  return  voyage.  The  manners,  so  ascertained, 
will  strike  such  a  traveller  as  W'C  have  supposed,  with  as 
much  of  novelty,  distinctness,  and  we  may  add,  if  he  be 
not  bigolted  and  &stidious,  with  as  mudi  pleasure,  saving 
die  language,  as  though  he  had  visited  a  country  beyond 
the  seas.  The  dialect  is  different  The  enunciation  is 
different  The  peculiar  and  proverbial  colloquy  is  differ 
rent  The  figures  and  illustrations,  used  in  conunon  par- 
lance, are  strikingly  different  We  regret,  that  fidelity  to 
our  picture,  that  fiankness  and  truth  compel  us  to  admit, 
the!  the  firequency  of  pro&nity  and  strange  curses  is  ordi- 
narily an  unpleasant  element  in  the  conversatioa  The 
speaking  is  more  rapid  The  manner  has  more  appear^ 
ance  of  earnestness  and  abruptness.  The  commcm  com- 
parisons and  analogies  are  drawn  from  difierent  views  and 
rekuions  of  thinga  Ctf  course  he  is  every  moment  re- 
minded, that  he  is  a  stranger  amoi^  a  people,  whose 
modes  of  existence  and  way^  of  thinking  are  of  a  widely 
diflferent  character  from  those  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
was  reared. 

Althou^  we  have  so  oftm  been  described  to  this  tra- 
irdW,  as  backwoods  men,  gougers,  ruffians,  demi-savages, 
a  rqMdsive  mixture,  in  the  slang  phrase,  of  the  ^  h^^rse  and 
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(}i6  alligator,'  we  copfidendy  hazard  die  opinioD,  diat  when 
9.  little  accustomed  to  the  manners  of  the  better  class  of 
people  among  us,  he  will  institute  a  comparison  between 
our  people  and  his  own,  not  un&vorable  to  ua    There  is 
eyidendy  more  ease  and  frankness,  more  readiness  to  meet 
a  wish  to  form  an  acquaintance,  sufficient  tact,  when  to 
advance,  and  how  far^  and  where  to  pause  in  this  effort, 
less  holding  hack,  less  distrust,  less  feeling  as  if  the  address 
of  a  stranger  were  an  insult,  or  a  degradadoa    There  ki 
.inculcated  and  practised  on  board  the  steam  boats  a  cour- 
tesy to  ladies,  whidi  is  delightful  in  its  proper  extent;  but 
\(^hich  is  here,  sometimes,  apt  to  overstep  the  modestjr  "of 
l^ture,  in  the  affectation  of  a  chivalrous  deference,  which 
would  be  considered  misplaced,  or  ridiculous,  on  the  At- 
lantic shores,    A  series  of  acquaintances  are  readily  and 
naturally  formed  between  fellow  passengers,  in  their  long 
descents  to  New  Orleans,  very  unlike  the  cold,  constrained, 
and  almost  repelling  and  hostile  deportment  of  fellow  pas- 
sengers in  the  short  stage  and  steam  boat  passages  in  the 
Atlantic  country.    They  are  very  different  from  the  inti- 
macies of  fellow  passengers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and 
infinitely  more  pleasant      Putting  out  of  the  question 
ennui,  sea  &ickn^»,  and  the  constant  roUing  of  the  vessel, 
circumstances  so  unpropitious  to  the  desire  of  pleasant 
intercourse,  cixstom  has  prescribed  a  state  and  distance  on 
shipboard,  which  cause,  that  cabin  pass^igers  ofien  cross 
i^ithout  acquiring  any  thing  more  than 
i  the  end  of  the  voyage.    Not  so  on 
-e  the  boat  glides  steadily  and  gfwiftty 
s  fi-agrant  wilk>w&    The  green  shores 
h  the  same  coup  d^osU^  that  takes  in 
broad  wave  of  the  MississipjjfN.    Re- 
freshments come  in  fit»m  the  shore.  The  pass^figers  every 
day  have  their  prom^iade.    The  claims  of  prescription 
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CD  the  score  of  wealthy  fionily,  office,  and  adventitioiis  dis*. 
dnctioiis  of  every  sort,  are  laid  aside,  or  pass  for  nothing. 
'Die  esdmation,  the  worth  and  interest  of  a  person  are 
naturally  tried  on  his  simple  merits,  his  powers  of  conver- 
sation, his  innate  civility,  his  capacities  to  annise,  atid  his 
good  feeUngs. 

The  distinctive  character  ^the  western  people  may  be 
traced  in  its  minuter  shades  to  a  thousand  causes,  among 
which  are  vM  (mly  their  new  modes  of  existence,  the  soh- 
tary  Uves  which  they,  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  towns, 
lead  in  remote  and  detached  habitati<ms,  for  the  greater 
pan  of  the  time,  and  the  greater  aptitude  and  zest,  which 
Aej  will  naturally  have,  when  thus  brought  together,  as 
we  have  described  above,  to  enjoy  society;  but  it  chiefly 
results  from  die  unchangeable  physical  formation  of  the 
country.  For  instance,  it  has  been  remained,  that  the  in- 
Imbitanis  oi  the  western  country,  when  thrown  upon  the 
Uue  vrater,are  sailors  almost  at  once.  Their  long  inland 
wuter  coittws,  at  ooee  the  channels  of  conveyance  and 
commnnicaticm,  place  them  in  primary  nautical  schools, 
train  them  to  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  methods 
df  managing  and  propelling  water  crafts,  and  naturally 
conduct  their  thoughts  from  their  interior  forests,  and  their 
rural  and  secluded  abodes,  down  to  the  ocean.  The  skill 
and  focifity,  thus  acquired,  in  being  fiuniliar  with  the  move^ 
Dients  of  the  canoe,  the  periogue  and  skiff^  almost  from  the 
days  of  in&ncy,  give  them  die  same  dexterity  and  daring 
on  Ibe  ocean,  wh^  they  are  at  length  wafted  dow  n  to  its 
tempeslBous  bosom,  vnth  diose  who  were  reared  on  the 
shores  <rf*tfaat  elemMt  But  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic 
shore  can  have  but  a  fiiint  conception  of  the  sublime  emo- 
ti<His  with  which  a  young  man,  reared  in  the  silence  and 
seclusioD  of  the  western  forests,  first  beholds  the  illimita- 
Me  coct^it  oi  tte  ^  broad,  flat  sea.'    Erery  inteUigent  and 
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gifted  son  of  (be  West  will  be  a  poet  for  the  first  few  hours? 
of  his  sailing  on  the  ocean,  if  sea  sickness  do  not  banish 
the  visitings  of  the  muse. 

Their  forests  and  prairies  concur  with  their  inclinations 
and  abundant  leisure,  to  give  them  the  ^irit-stining  and 
adventurous  habits  of  the  chase.  Their  early  tniuiing  to 
leave  the  endearments  and  die  maternal  nursing  of  home, 
for  an  absence  of  three  or  four  mcHiths,  on  voyages  of  con- 
stant exposure,  and  often  of  a  length  of  more  than  five  hun^ 
dred  leagues,will  naturally  tend  to  create  a  character,widely 
unlike  the  more  shrinking,  stationary  and  regular  habits  of 
the  people  of  the  older  country.  Multitudes,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  those  in  the  middle  walks  of  life  in  the  Atlantic 
country,  never  extend  their  travels  beyond  their  metropolis, 
or  their  chief  mart  Every  part  of  the  middle  and  north- 
em  states  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  fine  roads,  on 
which  are  continually  passing  great  numbers  of  stage 
coaches.  In  the  West,  all  this  is  entirely  difierent  There 
are  roads,  indeed,  some  of  which  nature,  and  but  a  very 
few,  art,  has  rendered  tolerably  passable.  But  the  passing 
on  them,  even  in  the  most  populous  districts  is  very  limited. 
The  passages  are  seldom  more  than  fi'om  village  to  vil- 
lage, settlement  to  setdement,  and  for  the  most  part  sub- 
I  servient  to  arriving  at  the  real  roads,  the  great  turnpikes  of 
I  ^     the  West,  her  long  rivers. 

i  bound  or  intersect  every  state  in 
racter  entirely  unlike  most  of  those, 
he  mountains.  They  are  narrow, 
used  cmly  to  the  rivers  of  the  East, 
comparison  and  by  their  width,  of 
li  of  course.  Their  depth  of  water 
rrowness  of  their  channels,  and  the 
try,  through  which  for  the  most  part 
th^  flow,  render  them  ahnost  universally  susceptible  of 
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Steam  boat,  or  at  least  boat  navigatioa  7%e  instance  of  a 
joung  man  of  enterprize  and  standing,  as  a  merchant,trader, 
planter,  or  even  former,  who  has  not  made  at  least  one  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  is  micommoa  From  the  upper  and  eyen  mid- 
dle west&m  states,  before  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  it  was 
a  voyage  of  long  duration,  and  we  may  add,  of  more  peril, 
than  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  These  rivers  are  stiU 
descended,  as  before  that  invention,  in  boats  of  every  de- 
scription. In  making  the  descent  from  Pittsburg  to  Nat- 
chez, last  autumn,  in  an  uncommonly  low  stage  of  the 
veaters,  we  noted  between  two  and  three  hundred  descend- 
ing boats,  of  different  descriptions,  and  of  the  lai^r  class. 
The  greater  portion,  however,  w^^  flat  and  keel  boats. 
Almost  all  the  crews,  that  descend  on  these  boats,  return 
<Hi  steam  boats.  An  ascending  steam  boat  carries  from 
one  to  three  hundred  passengers ;  and  the  average  trip 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  or  St  Louis,  may  be 
twelve  days,  and  to  Cincinnati  thirteen.  Every  principal 
former,  along  the  great  water  courses,  builds,  and  sends 
to  New  Orleans  the  produce  of  his  form  in  a  flat  boat — 
Thi»  a  great  proportion  of  die  males  of  the  West,  of  a 
relative  standing  and  situation  in  life,  to  be  most  likely  to 
impress  dieir  opinions  and  manners  upon  society,  have 
made  this  passage  to  New  Orleans.  They  have  passed 
dirough  di£ferent  states  and  regions,  have  been  more  or 
less  c(»iversant  with  men  of  diflferent  nations,  languages 
and  manners.  They  have  experienced  that  expansion  of 
mind,  whidi  can  not  foil  to  be  produced  by  traversing 
long  distances  of  country,  and  viewing  difierent  forms  of 
nature  and  sodety.  Every  boat,  that  has  descended  from 
Pitteburg,  or  the  Missouri,  to  New  Orleans,  could  publish 
a  journal  of  no  incmisid^able  interest  The  descent,  if 
in  autumn,  ftas  probably  occujued  fifty  days.  Until  the 
boatm€»  had  passed  die  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  they  must^ 
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have  been  in  some  eeoBe  amphibious  animals,  eontumalfy 
getting  into  the  water,  to  woiic  their  boat  eiS  from  shoals 
and  sandbara  The  remainder  of  the  descent  was  amidst 
all  the  dangers  <rf*  sawyers,  sandbars,  snags,  storms^  points 
of  islands,  wreck  heaps,  difficulty  and  danger  c^ianding^ 
and  a  great  many  anomalous  trials  and  danj^^  The 
whole  voyage  is  a  scene  of  anxiety,  e^qposure  and  labor. 

It  follows,  that  ifae  haUts  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
West  must  as  necessarily  receive  a  peculiar  bent  and  im- 
pulse, as  those  of  Marblehead,  cape  Cod,  and  Nantucket, 
in  Masisachusetta  The  influence  of  these  causes  is  already 
visibly  impressed  up<m  the  manners  and  Aooghts  of  the 
people.  Tbey  are  the  manners  of  people  accustomed,  on 
goii^  on  board  a  steam  boat,  to  see  it  fitted  up  with  a  gla- 
ring of  sploidor  and  display,  perhaps  not  always  in  the 
best  taa^  but  pecuharly  calculated  to  captivate  aiid  dazzle 
the  youthfiil  eye.  They  come  to  this  crowded  0cene  of 
gaiety  and  splendor,  this  Uttle  moving  ei^,  fi^Hn  the  soli- 
lades  of  forests  and  prairies,  and  remote  dwellings.  ISMy 
find  themselves  amidst  amass  of  pe(^>le,male  and  feoM^ 
dressed  as  muck  as  their  means  will  aUow.  There  ar^ 
eards^  and  virine,  and  novels,  and  young  and  gay  people^ 
and  att  eoncavaUe  artificial  excitements^  to  stir  up  the 
yottthfiil  a{^)elite  for  hilanty.  When  we  consider  what 
lemptationB  these  long  and  necessarily  intimate  associa- 
tions present  to  minds,  often  not  mueh  regudated  by  re« 
ligious  discipline,  or  example,  to  undue  gaiety,  galkuitry, 

it  is  as  surprising,  as  it  is  hcmo- 
le  West^  thai  these  veya^  are 
i  much  <|uietaesBy  morali^  and 

young,  dashkig  and  reckless 
spirits  of  the  eomnHnily  ate  thus  broiq^  in  contact,  to 
aAl^  and  K-aeiufMm  each  <rther  and  society.    But  th»e 
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MB  ahmys  some  graver  spirits  on  the  steam  boats,  whose 
presence  inspires  a  certain  d^ree  of  awe  and  restraint-— 
A  keen  sense  of  the  necessity  of  strong  and  unvarying 
regulations  has  created  rigid  rules,  at  least  upon  the  better 
c(  them,  for  regulating  the  temporary  intercourse  on  board 
the  steam  boats;  and  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  air  <^ 
much  more  decorum  and  quietness,  than  could  be  in- 
fi^rred  from  knowing  the  circumstances  of  these  tempormy 
associaiiona 

In  tracing  the  result  of  these  eflfects,  we  discover,  that 
the  idea  of  distance  is  very  different  in  the  head  of  a  west 
country  mas  from  the  same  idea,  as  ^itertained  by  the 
inhabitant  pf  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  or  Worcester  in 
Massachusetts.  The  conversation  of  the  former  indicates, 
that  his  train  of  thinking  is  modelled  by  images  drawn 
from  great  distances  on  long  rivers,  from  extensive  trips 
on  steam  boats,  long  absence  from  home,  and  fimnHanqr 
with  ezpomre,  and  the  habit  of  looking  danger  and  death 
in  Ae  &ce.  Were  it  not  foreign  to  the  objects  of  dns 
article,  a  thousand  amusing  examples  could  be  givea  The 
Tocabttbry  oi  figures  drawn  from  boats  and  steam  boats, 
die  phrases,  metaphors,  allusions,  that  grow  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar modes  of  Hfo  of  this  people,  are  at  once  amusing 
singular  and  copioim.  The  stump  speech  of  a  western 
aspirant  finr  the  fitvors  of  the  people  has  a  very  appro- 
pimie  garnish  from  this  vocabulary,  and  compared  widi 
that  of  an  Atlantic  demagogue,  would  finely  illustrate  his 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking. 

Tlie  point  most  to  our  purpose  in  these  remaii:s  is,  to 
enqmre  what  influence  diis,  and  other  great  operating 
tShuses  have  upon  the  character^  manners  and  morals  of 
the  people?  It  must  be  admitted,  tbat  while  these  fre^ 
qiient  trips  up  aiHi  down  die  river,  and  more  dian  all  to 
New  Orfeans,  ^e  to  die  young  people,  and  those  who 
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impart  authority,  impulse  and  tone  to  fiishion  and  opinion^ 
an  air  of  society,  ease  and  confidence ;  the  young  are  apt 
at  the  same  time  to  imbibe  from  the  contagion  of  example, 
habits  of  extravagance,  dissipation,  and  a  rooted  attach- 
ment to  a  wandering  Ufe. 

Religious  Character  of  the  Western  People.  An 
experiment  is  making  in  this  vast  country,  which  must 
ultimately  contain  so  many  millions  of  people,  on  the 
broadest  scale  on  which  it  has  ever  been  made,  whether  re- 
ligion, as  a  national  distinction  of  character,  can  be  main- 
tained without  any  legislative  aid,  or  even  recognition  by 
the  government  If  there  be  any  reference  to  religion,  in 
any  of  the  constitutions  and  enactments,  in  the  western 
country,  beyond  the  simple,  occasional  granting  of  a  dis- 
tinct incorporation,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  guarded  jealousy 
of  the  interference  of  any  religious  feeling,  or  influence 
with  the  tenor  of  legislation.  In  most  of  the  constitutions, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  expressly  interdicted  from  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust,  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  In  none 
of  the  enactments  are  there  any  provisions  for  the  support 
of  any  form  of  worship  whatever.  But  if  it  be  inferred 
Grom  this,  that  religion  occupies  little  or  no  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  people,  that  there  are  no  forms  of  worship, 
and  few  ministers  of  the  gospel,  no  inference  can  be  wider 
Grom  the  fact.  It  is  the  settled  political  maxim  of  the  West, 
that  religion  is  a  concern  entirely  between  the  conscience 
and  Grod,  and  ought  to  be  left  solely  to  his  guardianship 

ire  generally  averse  to  binding 
IS  legal  obUgation  to  a  pastor  for 
erformed.  It  is  the  general  im- 
derive  his  support  from  vohm- 
ervices  performed,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  any  antecedent  contract  or  understanding.  There 
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are  tnany  towns  and  villages^  where  other  modes  pi'evaH; 
but  such  is  the  general  standing  feeling  of  the  West 
.  Hence,  except  among  the  Catholics,  there  are  very  few 
settled  pastors,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  under- 
stood in  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  cities.    Most  of 
the  ministers,  that  are  in  some  sense  permanent,  diacharge 
pastoral  duties  not  only  in  their  individual  societies,  but  in 
a  wide  district  about  them.    The  range  of  duties,  the 
emolument,  the  estimation,  and  in  fact  the  whole  condition 
of  a  w^tem  pastor,  are  widely  different  from  an  Atlantic 
minister.    In  each  case,  there  are  peculiar  immunities, 
pleasures  and  inconveniencies,  growing  out  of  the  diffe- 
rences of  conditioa    We  do  not  undertake  to  balance  the 
advantages  in  favor  of  either.    It  hai^  been  ah  hundred 
times  r^esented,  and  in  every  form  of  intelligence^  in  the 
eastern  religious  pubhcations,diat  there  were  few  pl^achers 
in  the  country,  and  that  whole  wide  districts  had  no  reli- 
^ous  instmetion,  or  forms  of  worship  whatever.    We  be- 
lieve, from  a  survey,  certainly  very  general,  and,  we  trusty 
faithful,  that  there  are  as  many  preachers,  in  proportion  to 
Ae  people,  as  there  are  in  the  Atlantic  county.    A  circu- 
latii^  phalanx  of  Methodists^  Baptists  and  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  of  Atlantic  missionaries,  and  of  yopng  eleves 
of  the  Catholic  theological  seminaries,  from  the  redundant 
mass  of  unoccupied  mini^rs,  both  in  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries,  pervades  this  great  valley  with  its  nu- 
Btefooft  detachmopts,  from  t^ttsburg,  the  mountains,  the 
hkes,  and  the  Missouri,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    They  all 
pursue  Ifae  interests  of  their  sevei^l  denominations  in  tjieir 
own  way,  and  generally  in  profound  peace. 

It  is  true,  a  serioQs  mind  can  not  fail  to  observe  with 
regret,  the  want  of  tl^  perman^it  and  regular  moral  influ- 
ence of  scuttled  religious  instimdons.  The  regular  ^  church 
going  bell,'  to  our  ear,  such  a  delightful  peal  on  the  3ab- 
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bath,  is  not  heard  with  the  recurrence  of  that  d^;  and 
there  is  somediing  of  tranquil  sobriety,  of  elevated  and 
just  notions  of  morals,  the  inlSuence  of  which  is  so  imme^ 
diately  felt  in  a  country,  where  regular  worship  prevails,' 
.  that,  in,  the  more  unsettled  districts  of  this  country,  is  felt 
'as  a  pakiful  privatioa  But  if  we  except  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  there  is  every  where  else  an  abundance  of  some 
kind»of  preaching.  The  village  papers  on  all  sides  con- 
tain printed  notices,  and  writt^i  ones  are  affixed  to  the 
public  places,  notifying  what  are  called  ^  meetings.^  A 
traveller  in  a  clericaj  dress  does  not  fiul  to  be  asked,  al 
the  public  houses,  where  he  stops,  if  he  is  a  preacher,  and 
if  he  wishes  to  notify  a  meeting. 

There  are  stationary  preachers  in  the  towns,  particu- 
larly in  Ohio.  But  in  the  rural  congregations  through  the 
western  country  beyond  Ohi^,  it  is  seldom  that  a  minister 
is  stationary  for  more  than  a  few  months.  A  ministry  of 
a  year  in  one  place  may  be  considered  beyond  the  com- 
mon duratioa  Nine  tenths  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
tfie  country  is  given  by  people,  who  itinerate,  and  who  are^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  notwidistanding  all  that  has  be^n 
said  to  die  contrary,  men  of  great  zeal  and  sanctity.  These 
earnest  naen,  who  have  Utile  to  expect  from  pecuniary 
support,  and  less  from. the  prescribed  reverence  and  influ- 
ence, which  can  only  appertain  to  a  stated  ministry,  find, 
at  <mce,  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of 
popular  tal^t&  Zesl  for  the  great  cause,  mixed,  perhaps, 
imperceptibly,  with  a  spice  of  earthly  ambition,  and  die  la- 
tent emulation  and  pride  of  our  natures,  and  odier  mo- 
tives, which  unconsciously  influence,  more  or  less,  the 
most  sincere  and  die  most  disinterested,  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction among  their  cotemporaries  aiwl  their  brethren, 
and  a  reaching  struggle  for  the  fascination  of  popularity, 
goad  them  on  to  study  all  the  means  and  arts  of  winning 
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the  people.  Travelling  ftom  month  to  month  through  ^ 
dark  forests,  with  such  ample  time  and  range  for  deep 
'  thought,  as  they  amble  slowly  on  hor^back  along  their 
per^rinations,  the  men  naturally  acquire  a  pensive  and 
romantic  turn  of  thought  and  expression,  as  we  think,  fa- 
forable  to  eloquence.  Hence  the  preaching  is  of  a  highly 
popular  cast,  and  its  jfirst  aim  is  to  excite  the  feeUngs. — 
Hence,  too,  exdtenxents,  or  in  religious  parlance  '  awaken- 
■ings^'  arc  common  in  all  this  region.  Living  remote,  and  ' 
consigned  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  to  the  musing  lone- 
liness of  their  condition  in  the  forests,  or  the  prairie;  when 
they  congregate  on  these  exciting  occasions^  society  itself 
is  to  tfaem  a  novelty,  and  an  excitement  The  people  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  and  enthusiastic,  than  in  the  older 
countries.  A  man  of  rude,  boisterous,  but  native  eloquence, 
rises  amcmg  these  children  of  the  ibrest  and  simple  natures, 
with  his  voice  pitched  upon  the  tones,  and  his  utterance 
filled  with  that  awful  theme,  to  which  every  strini;  of  the 
human  heart  every  where  responds;  and  while  the  woods 
echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is  alter- 
nately dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  profound  feelings  or 
&Uing  in  spasms.  This  country  opens  a  boundless  thea- 
^e  for  strong,  earnest  and  unlettered  elo^u^ice;  and  the 
preacher  seldom  has  extensive  influence,  or  usefubiess, 
who  does  not  possess  some  touch  of  this  character. 

These  excitements  have  been  prevalent,  within  the  two 
past  years,  in  die  middle  western  states;  chiefly  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  fer  the  most  part  und€r  the  ministry  of  the 
Camberlaiid  Presbyterians.  Sometimes  it  influences  a 
settlem^it^  cnr  a  town;  and  sometimes,  as  there,  spreads 
over  a  state.  The  people  assemble,  as  to  an  imposing 
spectacle.  They  pour  f^om  tlieir  woods,  to  hear  the  new 
preacher,  whose  fame  has  travelled  before  him.     The. 
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pceaching  has  a  scenic  effect    It  is  a  dieme  of  earnest,. 

discussion,  reviewing,  comparison,  and  intenselnterept 

None,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine  the  interest,  ' 
excited  in  a  district  of  countiy,  perhaps,  fifty  miles  io 
extent,  by  the  awaited  approach  of  the  time  for  a  camp 
meeting;  and  none,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine 
how  profoundly  the  preachers  have  understood  what  pro- 
duces eflfect,  and  how  well  they  have  practised  upon  it 
Suppose  the  scene  to  be,  where  the  most  extensive  excite-  • 
ments  and  the  most  fi^uent  camp  meetings  have  been, 
during  the  two  past  years,  in  one  of  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile valleys  among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee.  The  no- 
tice has  been '  circulated  two  or  three  months.  On  the 
appointed  day,  coaches,  chaises,  wagons,  carts,  people  on 
horseback,  and  multitudes  travelling  from  a  distance  on 
foot,  wagons  with  proiosions,  mattresses,  tents,  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  stay  of  a  week,  are  seen  hurrying  firom 
every  point  towards  the  central  spot  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  grove  of  those  beautiful  and  lofiy  trees,  natural  to  the 
valleys  of  Tennessee,  in  its  deepest  verdure,  and  beside 
a  spring  branch,  for  Urn  n^uisite  supply  of  water. 

The  ambitious  and  wealthy  are  there,  because  in  this 
region  opinion  is  all-powerftil ;  and  they  are  there,  either 
to  extend  their  influence,  or  that  their  absence  may  not 
be  noted,  to  diminidi  it  Aspirants  for  office  are  there,  to 
electioneer;  and  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  9Jre  th^re 
fi*om  simple  curiosity,  and  merely  to  ^ijoy  a  Spectacle. 
The  y  le  beautifiil  are  there,  with  mixed  mo- 

tives, e  best  not  severdy  to  scrutiniza    Chil- 

dren {  ir  yoimg  eyes  glistening  with  the  intense 

interei  ariosity.    The  middle  aged  &thers  and 

modic  js  are  there,  with  the  sober  views  of 

people,  whose  plans  in  life  are  fixed,  and  waiting  calmly 
to  hear.    Mrji  and  women  of  hoary  heirs  are  there,  with 
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such  thoughts,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  their  y^rs  invite. — 
$uch  is  the  congregation  consisting  of  thousands. 

A  host  of  preachers  of  different  denominations  are  diere, 
some  in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth, 
wsuting  an  opportuni^ for  display;  others,  who  have  pro- 
claimed the  gospel,  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  the  re-* 
-  molest  north  of  our  vast  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexi- 
can gal^  and  ready  to  utter  the  words,  the  feelings  and 
the  expen^M^e,  which  they  have  treasured  up  in  a  travel- 
ling ministry  of  fifty  years,  atnd  .whose  accents,  trembliog 
with  age,  still  more  impressirely  than  their  words,  gn- 
noance,  that  they  vntt  soon  travel^  and  [U'eacb  no  more  on 
&e  earth,  are  there.    Such  are  the  preachers. 

The  line  of  tents  is  pitched;  and  the  religious  city 
grows  up  in  a  few  hours  under  the  trees,  beside  the  stream. 
Lamps  are  hung  in  lines  among  the  biandies;  and  the 
^fect  of  their  glare  upon  the  sunounding  forest  is,  as  of 
magic  The  sc^ery  of  the  most  brilliant  theatre  in  the 
woiid  is  a  painting  only  ibr  children,  compared  with  it. 
Meantime  the  multitudes,  v^th  the  highest  excitement  of 
social  feelmg  added  to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  expecta- 
tion, pens  from  tent  to  tent,  and  interdmnge  apostohc 
greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of  the  coming  sol«tnnitie& 
Thdr  coflfee  and  tea  are  prepared, 'and  their  suppo*  is 
finkdKd.  By  tUs  time  the  moon,  for  they  take  thought,  to 
a{^)OiMt  the  meeting  at  tfie  proper  tune  of  the  moon,  be- 
gins to  sh^w  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  the  momi- 
tains;  aid  a  few  stars  are  seen  glimmering  through  the 
intervals  of  the  branchea  The  whole  constitutes  a  tan- 
pie  wortfagr  of  the  gran<}eor  of  God.  An  old  man,  in  a 
•  dress  of  die  quatntest'simpficity,  asc^ds  a  platform,  wipes 
the  dxm  from  his  speotades,  and  in  a  voice  of  suppressed 
emoticm,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which  the  whole  assem- 
hted  multitude  can  recite  the  words, — and  an  air,  in  which 
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every  voice  can  join.  We  should  deem  poorly  6f  the 
heart,  that  would  not  tlirill,  as  the  song  is  heard,  like  the 
*  sound  of  many  waters,^  echoing  among  the  hills  and 
mountains.  Such  are  the  scenes,  the  associations,  and 
such  the  influence  of  external  things  upon  a  nature  so  ^ 
'  fearfully  and  wonderfully'  constituted,  as  ours,  that  litde 
effi>rt  is  necessary  on  sueh  a  theme  as  religion,  urged  at  . 
^,  under  such  circumstances,  to  fill  the  heart 
5.  The  hoary  orator  talks  of  God,  of  etemityt 
to  come,  and  all  diat  is  impressive  beyond. 
>f  his  ^  experiences^'  his  toils  and  travels,  his 
persecutions  and  welcomes,  and  ho\v  many  he  has  seen 
in  hope,  in  peace  and  triumph,  gathered  to  their  Others; 
and  when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains  to 
him,  his  only  regret  is,  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in 
the  silence  of  death,  the  mercies  of  his  crucified  Redeemer. 
There  is  no  need  of  jdie  studied  trick  of  oratory,  to  pro- 
duce in  such  a  place  the  deepest  movements  of  the  heart. 
No  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering 
moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  are  dissolved 
in  tears,  or  tittering  the  exclamations  of  penit^ca  Nor 
is  it  cause  for  admiration,  ttiat  many,  who  poised  them- 
selves on  an  estimation  of  higher  intellect,  and  a  nobler 
insensibility,  than  th^  crowd,  catch  the  infectious  feeling, 
and  become  women  and  children  in  thieir  turn ;  and  thpugh 
they  *  came  to  mock,  remain  to  pray.' 

Notwithstanding  all^  tliat  has  been  said  in  d^ision  of 
these  spectacles,  so  common  in  this  region,  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  the  influence,  on  the  wtiole^  is  salutaiy,  asid 
the  general  bearing  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, good.  It  will  be  long,  before  a  regular  ministry 
can  be  generally  supported,  if  ever.  In  [Jace  of  that, 
nothing  tends  so  strongly  to  supply  the  want  of  the  influ- 
ence, resulting  fi^im  the  constant  duties  of  a  stated  minis- 
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t0,as  Ae  recurrence  of  these  explosions  of  feelii^,  winch 
shake  the  moral  world,  and  purify  its  atmosphere,  until 
the  accumulating  seeds  (Amoral  disease  require  a  similar 
lustration  again. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  certain,  thai  through 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  parts  of  Mis$]ssippi,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  these  excitements  have 
produced  a  palpable  change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of 
die  people.  The  gamUing  and  drinking  shops  are  deserted ; 
and  the  people,  that  used  to  congregate  there,  now  go  to  the 
religious  meetings.  The  Methodists,  too,  have  done  great 
and  incalculable  good.  They  are  generally  of  a  charac- 
ter, education  and  training,  diat  prepare  them  for  die  ele- 
ments, up<Hi  which  they  are  destined  to  operate.  They 
speak  die  dialect^  understand  the  interests,  and  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  their  audience.  They  exert  a  prodigious 
and  incalculable  bearing  upon  the  rough  backwoods  men; 
and  do  good,  where  m(n*e  polished,  and  trained  ministers 
would  preach  without  effect  No  mind,  but  His,  for  whom 
they  labor,  can  know,  how  many  profane  they  have  re- 
claiftied,  drunkards  they  have  reformed,  and  wanderers 
they  have  brought  home  to  God. 

The  Bs^itists,  too,  and  the  missionaries  from  the  Adantic 
country,  seeing  such  a  wide  and  open  field  before  them, 
labor  widi  great  diligence  and  earnestness,  operating  gene- 
rally upon  another  class  of  the  community.  The  Catho- 
lics are  both  numerous  and  zealous,  and,  perfectly  united 
in  spirit  •  and  mterest,  form  a  compact  phalanx,  and  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  moral  union.  From  their  united  exer- 
tions it  happens,  that  over  all  this  country,  among  all  die 
occasions  for  publie  gatherifrgs,  which,  from  dieir  rftreness 
excite  the  greater  mterest,  religious  meetings  are  by  for 
the  most  numerous. 
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That  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  west  oftlie 
mountains  has  a  predominance  of  Presbyterians.  The 
great  state  of  Ohio  is  made  up  of  such  mixed  elementSy 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which  of  all  the  sects  pre- 
vails. As  a  general  characteristic^  the  people  are  strongly 
inclined  to  attend  on  some  kind  of  religious  ivorship.— ^ 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  strive  for  the  ascendency  in 
Kentucky.  Methodists  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
are  numerous.  They,  probably,  have  the  ascendency  in  ,  ^  , 
Tennessee,  and  they  are  making  great  efforts  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  Methodists  are  the  prevailing  denomi-  y 
nation  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas^  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  Catholics  have  an  undisputed  ascOTdency 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  They  have  many  societies  in 
.  Missouri  and  Illinois.  They  are  ppevaleht  in  a  portion 
of  Kentucky,  and  have  a  respectable  seminary  at  Bairds-* 
towa  Metfiodists,  Presbyterians  and  Catholics  are  the 
prevailing  denominations  of  the  West* 

Pursuits  of  the  People.  Manufactures,  &c.  Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania  is  a  manufiicturing  region,  and  sdong 
with  Ohio,  is  the  New  England  of  the  West  The  people 
bring  down  the  Alleghany,  clear  and  fine  pine  plank;  de- 
livering them  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio,  and 
sending  great  quantities  even  to  NewOrleana  These 
pines,  of  which  the  houses  in  New  Orleans  are  finished, 
.waved  over  the  streams  of  New  York,  and  are  despatched 
in  rafis  and  flat  boats,  after  being  sawed  into  plank,  from 
Oleanne  point  From  the  Monongahela  is  sent  the  r}'e 
whiskey,  which  is  so  famous  in  the  lower  country*  On 
the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela^  at  Connelsville  on 
the  former,  and  Brownsville  on  the  latter,  are  important 

^  For  table  of  religious  sects,  see  Appendix,  table  No.  VI. 
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ttaini&ctoiieS)  chiefly  of  iroa  Pittsburg  has  been  called 
tfae  Knninghaih  of  America;  tholugh  that  honor,  it  is  be- 
lieved, at  present  as  properly  belohgs  to  Cincinnati.  There 
are  numerous  manu&cturing  towns  in  Ohio,  of  which, 
after  Cincinnati,  Zanesville  and  Steubenville  are  the  chief 
All  this  region^  in  numerous  streams,  calculated  for  water 
power,  in  a  salubrious  climate,  in  abundance  of  [Ht  coal, 
in  its  position^  and  the  genius  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants, 
IB  naturally  adapted  to  become  a  manu&cturing  country. 
Materials  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  as  s&lt,  iron  and 
glass,  exist  in  the  most  ample  abundance^  Pittsburg, 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  pit  coal,  and  one  quarter  of 
Cifx^innati)  throwing  up  columns  of  smoke  from  the  steam 
factories^  xbbj  be  ccmsidered  as  great  manu&cturing  estab- 
lishmenls.  If  we  except  the  cordage^  bale  rope^  bagging, 
and  other  articles  of  hempen  &bric,  manufactured  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  chief  part  of  the  western  manufactures  origi- 
nates in  west  Fbnnsylvsmia  and  Ohia  There  are  some 
indications^  that  Indiana  will  possess  a  manu&cturing 
s{»rjt;  and  diere  are  separate,  incipient  establishments  of 
this  kind^  more  or  less  considerate,  in  ^rery  state,  but 
Looifflaiia  and  Mississippi. 

These  manufactures  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity,  vae  and  onuunait  The  principal  are 
of  iron,  as  castings  of  all  sorts ;  and  almost  every  article  of 
ironmcHig^,  that  is  manufactured  in  the  world.  Thi3 
manu&cture  is  carried  on  to  an  inunense  extent.  Glass 
h  manufitctured  in  various  places,  at  present,  it  is  supposed, 
nearly  to  an  amount,  to  supply  the  country.  Manu&ctures 
in  wooiten  and  cotton,  in  pottery,  in  laboratories,  as  white 
and  red  lead,  Prussian  bhie,  and  the  colors  generally,  the 
adds,  and  other  chemical  preparations,  in  steam  power 
mac^iiiery,  saddlery,  wheel  irons,  wire  drawing,  buttons, 
knittt^  needles,  silver  plating,  Morocco  leather,  articles 
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in  brass  and  copper,  boots  and  shoes,  breweries,  tin,  and 
other  metals;  in  short,  manufactures  subservient  to  die 
arts,  and  to  domestic  subsistence,  are  carried  on  at  various 
places  in  the  western  country  with  great  spirit  Ohio  has 
imbibed  from  her  prototype.  New  England,  manufactunhg 
propensities;  and  we  have  heard  it  earnestly  contested, 
that  lier  <^pabilities  for  being  a  great  manu&cturing  coun- 
try, were  even  superior  to  those  of  ^w  England  It  is 
affirmed,  that,  taking  the  whole  year  into  consideraticHi, 
her  cUmate  is  more  &vorable  to  health ;  and  there  can  be 
no  question,  that  in  her  abundance  of  fuel,  pit  coal,  and 
the  greater  profusion  of  the  raw  material  of  mamifactureil 
in  general,  she  has  gready.the  advantage. 

In  the  state  of  Kentucky,  hemp  is  raised  to  a  conside- 
rable extent;  and  in  the  different  manufactures  constitutes 
a  material  article  in  her  exports.  Salt  is  manufactured 
through  all  the  western  country  in  sufficient  abundance 
Cbr  home  ccmsumptioa  Shoes,  hats  and  clothing,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  are  yet  imported  from  abroad  into 
some  of  the  western  states.  But,  as  we  have  remarked, 
the  &r  greater  part  of  the  people  are  farmers.  In  west 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  in  In- 
diana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  a  part  of  Tennessee,  the  same 
articles  are  grown,  and  sent  abroad,  to  wit;  flour,  com, 
and  the  small  grains;  pulse,  potatoes,  and  the  other  vege- 
tables ;  fruit,  as  apples,  fresh  and  dried,  dried  peaches,  and 
other  .preserved  fruits;  beef,  pork,  cheese,  butter,  poultry, 
venison  hams,  live  cattle,  hogs  and  horses.  The  greater 
part  of  the  flour  is  sent  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  though 
Indinna,  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  following  the  exaii^>le 
with  great  vigor.  Wheat  is  grown  vdth  more  ease  in  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri,  than  in  the  other  states.  Ohio  has 
gone  considerably  into  the  culture  of  yellow  tobacco. — 
Tobacco  is  one  of  the  staples  of  Kentucky  export    Cattle 
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•  and  horses  arcrsent  to  New  Orleans  extensively  from  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri,  as  are,  also,  lead  and  pekries.  In  Ar- 
kansas, part  of  Tennessee,. all  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
cotton  is  the  chief  objeetof  cultivation.  Grains,  and  other  ' 
materials  of  nutnment,.are  only  raised  in  subservience  to 
this  culture.  The  cultivation  of  Louisiana,. and  a  part  of 
Florida,  is  divided  between  cotton  and  sugar. 

The  cultivation  in  all  the  states,  except  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves,  of  whose  cha- 
racter, habits  and  condition  we  have  yet  to  treat  The 
farms  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  generally  of  moderate  size, 
and  the  cultivators  do  not  materially  difl^r  in  their  habits 
from  those  of  the  northern  Atlantic  states.  In  Kentucky 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  they  are  more  given  to  what  is  called 
^ cropping,^  or  raising  a  crop;  that  is,  devoting  the  chief 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  one  article.  In  all  the  states, . 
save  diose,  diat  cultivate  cotton  and  sugar,  they  make,  on 
an  average,  sixty  bushels  of  maize  to  die  acre;  and  the 
cultivation  consists  in  ploughing  two  or  three  times  between 
the  rows,  during  the  growing  of  the  crop.  From  eighty  to 
an  hundred  bushels  are  not  an  unconmion  crop,  and  ma- 
nuring is  scarcely  yet  thought  of  even  for  the  cultivation. 
The  good  lands  in  Illinois  and  ]M(issouri  yield  from  thirty  to 
forty  bu^els  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  cultivation  is  on 
prairie,  or  bottom  land ;  and  as  the  soil  is  friable,  loose, 
and  perfectly  free  from  stones,  and  on  the  prairies  from 
every  other  obstruction,  forming  is  not  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult, as  in  hard  and  rocky  grounds.  The  ease  and  abun- 
dance, with  which  all  the  articles  of  the  country  are  pro- 
duced, is  one  of  the  chief  olijeetB  of  complaint  The  ne- 
cessary result  is,  diat  they  are  raised  in  such  abundance, 
as  to  glut  the  marttet  at  New  Orleans,  and  often  not  to 
bitng  enou^  to  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation.  It  is 
believed,,  that  a  fiur  average  price  of  com,  for  the  three 
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past  years,  in  the  market  in  Cincinnati,  by  the  quantity, 
has  not  exce^ed  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel.  Were 
an  Ohio  farmer  sure  of  three  dollars  a  barrel  for  any  quan- 
tify of  good  flour,  that  he  could  carry  to  the  market,  it  is 
believed,  that  five  times  the  present  amotmt  could  be  made 
in  that  state. 

From  the  cheapness  of  com,  and  the  lOkmdance  of 
'  mast,*  as  4t  is  calfed,  in  the  woods,  hogs,  too,  are  eaaly 
multiplied,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people,  w  the  means 
of  profitable  sale.  By  the  quantity,  it  is  bdieted,  diat 
pork  may  g^ierally  be  had  for  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 
Cattfe,  when  carried  to  New  Orleans  alive,  generally  com- 
mand a  tolerable  price,  as  do  hofft.  Horses  aro  an  im- 
pcHlant  and  increasing  arUcle  of  exp<N*t  Ordbards  north 
<^  dO^'iirosper,  perhaps,  better,  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  apples  aiMl  cider  are  already  important  articles  of  ex- 
portation, and  will  soon  be  more  so;,  for  no  where  do  ap^ 
pie  trees  grow  with  more  rapidity  and  beauty,  and  sooner, 
and  more  amply  load  themselves  with  firuit.  VeniMn  and 
deer  ^ns,  honey  and  beesvirax  are  commonly  received  in 
the  coumtry  stores,  in  pay  for  goods.  In  Illinois,  fiirs  be- 
gin to  be  an  article  of  exportatimt  From  Missouri,  pel- 
tries, fors  and  lead,firom  the  Illinois  mines,  and  fimn  ikoBo 
in  the  Missouri  mine  r^poif ,  are  the  chief  articles  of  pre- 
sent export.  The  amount  of  export  of  these  aniclesy  to- 
gedier  with  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  southern  country, 
and  the  prodigioi]^  quantities  of  whidkey  fimn  all  the  wes- 
tern states  will  be  seen  hy  recurrence  to  the  taUe  of  ex- 
ports.* 

Modes  of  ccmveyance  to  roaiiLct  Water  carriage,  &c 
From  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  valley,  no  in- 
consid^uUe  amount  of  the  produce  and  articles  of  the 
West  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern  country  over  the  lakes- 

•  See  Appendix,  table  No.  VII. 
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CSeveland  and  Sandiii^y,  mi  lake  &ie,  are  denying  im- 
poilance  fit>m  being  places  of  shipm^t  from  Ohio  over 
the  kkea  The  northern  garrisons  are  beginning  to  be 
mppUed  from  Ilhnois  aad  MisBouri^by  the  way  of  Chicago 
and  k^e  Micbigaa  Horses  and  catde,  to  a  large  amount, 
are  driven  over  the  moiHitains  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
In  die  years  1813-14,  in  one  year,  four  thousand  and  fi%- 
five  wagmis  were  numbered  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitte- 
barg.  Maiqr  of  ikkem  find  a  return  load  of  artides  of  the 
West  YflKXi  the  contemplated  canals  between  IHinois 
and  Mkh^an,  and  the  commenced  ones  between  Ohio 
md  Erie  on  <me  hand,  and  Ohio  and  ihe  Potomac  on  the 
oAer,  shaU  be  comfdetod,  incidcalaUe  amounts  of  pro- 
duce will  find  their  way  to  the  eastern  marts  by  these 
diamiela 

At  present,  howerer,  almost  die  whide  commercial  in- 
lercowae  of  the  cooatry  is  widi  New  Orleans,  by  the  rivers 
aad  the  Miesiarippi,  in  boats.  These  are  so  various  in 
their  kinds,  and  so  curious  in  their  construction,  ftat  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  diem  to  sfiecific  classes  and 
divisioiis.  No  iform  of  water  craft  so  whimsical,  no  shape 
so  omfauMysfa,  can  Ivell  be  imagmed,  but  vHbat,<m  descend- 
ing from  PiMbttfg  to  New  Orleans,  it  may  some  where 
be  seen  lying  to  the  shore,  or  iSoating  on  the  river.  The 
New  YaA  canid  is  genenttii^  monstrous  conceptions  of 
diis  sort;  and  there  will  soon  be  a  rivalry  between  die 
Etft  and  the  West,  whidi  can  create  the  most  ingenious 
floating  fiver  monsters  of  passage  and  transport 

The  barge  is  <rf*  die  size  of  4UI  Atlantic  schocmer,  widi  a 
raised  and  oudandish  loddng  dedL  It  had  sails,  masts 
aad  riggmg  not  unlike  a  sea  vessel,  and  carried  fi'om  fifty 
toan  hmidred  tona  It  required  twentynfive  or  thirty  hands 
to  wofk  it  up  stream,  (hi  the  lower  courses  <^  the  His- 
«i8Bii^  wh^i  die  wind  did  not  serve,  and  the  waters  were 
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high,  it  was  worked  up  stream  by  the  operation,  that  is 
called  ^warping,' — a  most  laborioos,  slow  and  difficallr 
mode  of  ascent,  and  in  Whidi  six  or  eight  miles  a  day  was 
good  progress.  It  consisted  in  having  two  yawls,  the  one 
in  advance  of  the  other,  carrying  out  a  warp  of  some  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  making  it  fast  to  a  tree,  and  then 
drawii^  the  barge  up  to  that  tree  by  the  warp.  When 
that  warp  was  coiled,  the  yawl  in  advance  had  another 
laid,  and  so  on  alternately.  From  ninety  to  an  hundred 
days  was  a  tolerable  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Cin- 
cinnati. In  this  way  the  intercourse  between  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville  and  St  Louis,  for  the 
more  important  purposes  cf  commerce,  was  kept  up  widi 
New  Orleans.  One  need  only  read  the  journal  of  a 
barge  on  such  an  ascent,  to  comprehend  the  fiill  value  of 
the  invention  of  steam  boats.  They  are  now  gone  into 
disuse,  and  we  do  not  r^nember  to  have  seen  a  barge  for 
some  years,  racept  on  the  waters  cdbove  the  moutb  of  die 
Ohio. 

The  keel  boat  is  of  a  l<mg,  slender  and  el^ant  form, 
and  generally  carries  from  fifteen  to  thirty  tons.  Its  ad- 
i^tage  is  its  small  drafi  of  water,  and  the  lightness  of  its 
construction.  It  is  still  much  used  on  the  CHiio  and  upper 
Mississippi  in  low  stages  of  water,  and  cm  all  die  boatable 
steams,  where  steam  boats  do  not  yet  rua  Its  propdling 
power  is  by  oars,  sails,  setting  poles,  cordelle,  and  when 
the  waters  are  high,  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margin  of 
the  bushes,  ^  bush-whaddng,'  or  {miling  up  by  the  biHfties. 
Before  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  these  boats  were  used 
in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one  at  the  present  time. 

The  ferry  flat  is  a  scow^boat,  and  when  used  as  a  boat 
of  descent  for  &miHes,  has  a  roof,  or  coving.  These  art 
sometimes,  in  the  vernacular  phrase,  called  ^sleds.^  The 
Alle^^any  or  Mackinaw  skifl^  is  a  covered  skiff,  carrying 
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bfrn  six  to  ten  toris;  and  is  much  used  on  the  Atteghanf^ 
d^  Uhiois,  and  the  rivefs  of  the  upper  MisBissippi  and 
Missouri.  Periogues  are  som^mes  hollowed  from  one 
very  luge  tree,  or  from  the  trunks  o(  two  trees  united,  and 
fitted  widi  a  plaiA  rim.  They  carry  from  one  to  three 
torn.  There  are  common  dciffi,  canoes  and  ^  dug^mts,^ 
for  die  con?enienoe  of  crossing  the  rivers;  and  a  select 
company  <^a  few  travellers  <^n  desc^^l  in  them  to  New 
Orleans.  Hunters  and  Indians,  and  sometimes  passengers, 
make  long  joum^  of  ascent  of  the  rive^  in  diem.  Be^ 
sides  diese,  dieie  are  anomalous  water  crafis,  diat  can 
hanily  be  reduced  to  any  class,  used  as  boats  of  passage 
or  deso^it  We  have  seen  flat  boats,  worked  by  a  wheel, 
\i^cfa  was  driven  by  the  catde,  that  were  conveying  to 
the  New  Chdeans  miMrket  There  are  horse  boate  of  vari- 
ous cmistmciijMis,  used  for  die  most  part  as  ferry  boats; 
but  sometimes  as  boats  c€  ascent  Two  keel  boats  are 
connected  by  a  platfinrm.  A  ciroukr  pen  holds  the  horses, 
which  by  di&r^it  movements  propel  wheela  We  saw 
United  SttUes^  troops  asc^iding  the  Missouri  by  boats,  pro- 
pelled by  tread  wheels;  and  we  have,  more  dian  once, 
seen  a  boat  moved  rajncUy  up  stream  by  wheels,  afr^  the 
steam  boat  ccmstmction,  propelled  by  a  man,  taming  a 
crank. 

But  the  boats  of  passage  and  conveyance,  that  remain 
after  the  invention  of  «team  boats,  and  are  still  important 
to  those  olyects,  are  keel  boats  and  flats.  The  flat  boats 
are  called,  in  the  vernacular  phrase,  ^  Kentucky  flats,'  or 
^  broad  hwns.'  They  are  simply  an  oblong  ark,  widi  a 
roof  of  circular  slope,  to  shed  raia  They  are  generally 
about  fifteen  fo^  wide,  and  from  fifty  to  ei^ty,  and  some- 
times an  .hundred  fe^  in  l^agth.  The  timbers  of  the 
bottom  are  massive  beams;  and  they  we  intended  to 
be  of  great  strength;  and  to  carry  a  burthen  of  firom 
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hogs  and  horses  are  c<mreyed  to  iMrket  in  ifaenii  We 
have  seen  ^mtly  boats  of  tii^  descripdon,  itted  up  for  the 
descent  of  fiunities  to  the  lower  country,  with  a  stove,  com- 
fortable apartments,  beds,  ftnd  arrangements  for  commo* 
dious  habitancy^  We  see  in  them  ladies,  servants,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  dogs  and  poultry,  all  floating  on  the  same 
bottom;  and  on  the  roof  the  looms,  plou^s,  spinning 
wheels  and  domestic  implements  o(  the  flimily. 

Nine  tendis  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country,  even 
after  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  continues  to  descend  to 
New  Orleans  in  Kentucky  flats.  They  generally  carry 
three  hands;  and  perhaps  a  superliumeraiy  fourth  hand, 
a  kind  of  supercargo.  This  boat,  in  the  form  6f  d  paral-* 
lelogram,  lying  flat  and  dead  in  the  water,  and  wift  square 
timbers  below  its  bottom  planks,  and  carrying  such  a  great 
weight,  runs  on  to  a  sandbar  with  a  strong  headway,  and 
ploughs  ite  timbers  into  the  sand ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  a 
work  of  extreme  labor  to  get  the  boat  afloat  again.  Its 
form  and  its  w^ht  render  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  direction 
witfi  any  power  of  oars.  H^ice,  in  the  diallow  waters,  it 
often  gets  aground.  When  it  has  at  length  clear^  the 
shallow  waters,  and  gained  the  heavy  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  landing  such  ati  unwieldy  water  crafl,  in  such 
a  current,  is  a  matter  of  no  litde  difficulty  and  danger. 

All  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and  moving  ac* 
cidents  of  this  long  and  perilous  voyage,  are  hidden,  how- 
ever, from  the  inhabitants,  who  contemplate  the  boats  floaf- 
ing  by  their  dwellings  on  beautifiil  spring  mornings,  when 
the  verdant  forest,  the  mild  and  delicious  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  delightfol  azure  of  the  sky  of  this  country,  the 
fine  bottom  on  Uie  one  hand,  and  the  romantic  bluff  on 
the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  stream  rolling  calmly 
down  the  forest,  and  floating  the  boat  gendy  forward, 
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present  deli^it&l  images  and  associatioiis  to  the  beholdeiu 
At  this  time  there  is  no  visible  danger,  or  call  for  labor. 
The  boat  takes  oare  of  itself)  and  little  do  the  beholders 
imaging  how  different  a  scene  may  be  presented  in  half 
an  hom-i  Meantime  one  of  the  hands  scrapes  a  violin,  and 
the  others  danca  Greetings,  or  rude  defiances,  or  trials 
<^  wit,  or  proflfers  of  love  to  the  girls  on  the  shore,  or  saucy 
messages,  are.  .scattered  between  them  and  the  spectators 
along  the  banka  The  boat  glides  on,  until  it  disappears 
behind  the  point  of  wood  At  this  moment^  perhaps,  the 
bqgle,  with  which  all  the  boats  are  provided,  strikes  up  its 
note  in  the  distance  over  the  water.  These  scenes,and  these 
notes,  echoing  from  the  blufl^  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  have 
a  charm  finr  the  imagination,  which,  although  we  have 
heard  them  a  thousand  times  repeated,  at  all  hours  and  in 
«11  positions,  even  to  us  present  the  image  of  a  tempting 
and  charmii^  youthful  existence^  that  almost  inspires  a 
wish,  &at  we  were  boattnea 

No  wonder^  that  the  youngs  who  are  reared  in  these  re- 
mote r^ions,  mth  that  restless  curiosity,  which  is  fostered 
by  solitude  and  silence,  who  witness  scenes  like  this  so 
.fireqo^idy,  no  wonder,  that  the  severe  and  unremitting  la- 
bors of  agriculture,  performed  directly  in  the  view  of  such 
scenes^  should  become  tasteless  and  iiksome.  No  wonder, 
that  the  y<Hing^  al<Hig  the  banks  of  the  great  streaqfis, 
should  detest  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  embrace  every 
of^iortumty,  either  openly,  or,  if  minors,  covertly  to  escape, 
and  devote  Aemselves  to  the  pernicious  employment  of 
boating.  In  this  view  we  may  account  for  the  detestation 
of  the  inhabitants,  along  these  great  streamy,  towards  steam 
boats,  whicb  are  continually  diminishing  the  number  of 
all  odier  hoate  and  boatmen,  and  which  have  already  with- 
drawn, probably,  ten  thousand  Grom  that  employment.  We 
have  se^i,  what  is  the  character  of  this  employment,  no^- 
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withstaiiding  atl  iIb  seductk»i6.  In  no  employment  do  dM 
hands  so  soon  ^¥ear«oai  It  is,  comparatively,  but  a  few 
years,  since  these  waters  have  been  navigated  in  any  way. 
Yet  at  every  b^id,  and  every  high  point  of  the  rivers, 
wh^«  you  go  <Ni  lAore  for  a  nuMiieDt,  you  may  expect  to 
see  the  narrow  mound,  and  the  rude  monumem,  and  the 
coarse  memorial  carved  <ln  an  adj(Mning  tree  by  a  brother 
boatman,  to  mark  the  spot,  where  an  exhausted  boatman 
yielded  his  breath,  and  was  buried. 

The  bayou  at  New  Madrid  has  an  extendve  and  fine 
eddy,  into  which  boats  float,  almost  without  exertion,  and 
land  in  a  remarkably  fine  harbor.  It  may  be  fiiirly  con- 
sidered the  central  point,  or  the  chief  mer^ian  of  boats, 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  bayou  g^fieraHy  brings  up 
die  descending  and  ascending  boats;  and  this  is  an  excd- 
lent  point  of  observation,  fi*om  which  to  contemplate  their 
aspect,  die  character  of  boating,  and  the  descriptions  and 
the  amount  of  produce  Grom  the  upper  country.  You  can 
here  take  an  imaginary  voyage  to  the  fidls  of  St  Andicmy, 
or  Bfissouri ;  to  the  lead  mines  of  Rock  nrer,  or  Chicago 
of  lake  Michigan ;  to  Tippicanoe  of  the  Wabadi,  Oleanne 
point  of  the  Alleghany,  Brownsville  of  the  M<mongahela, 
Che  Saline  of  the  Kenhawa,  or  die  mountiuns,  round  whose 
bases  wkids  the  Tennessee;  or,  if  you  choose,  you  may 
take  the  oheap  and  rajHd  journey  of  diou|^t  along  the 
courses  oF  an  hundred  other  rivers;  and-in  the  lapse  of  a 
^w  days^  residence  in  die  spring,  at  this  point,  you  may  see 
boats,  which  have  arrived  here  fi*om  all  di^  imagined 
placea  One  hundred  boats  have  landed  here  in  a  day. — 
The  boisterous  gaiety  of  the  hands,  the  congratulations  cf 
acquaintances,who  have  met  here  from  immleiise  distances, 
^le  moving  picture  <^  Hfe  on  board  the  boats,  in  the  nu- 
merous animals,  large  and  small,  which  they  carry,  dieir 
different  ladings,  die  evidence  of  die  increasing  agriculture 
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albeye,  and,  more  Aan  dl,  die  immmse  (Ustinoes,  whidi 
tbey  have  already  tayersed,  aflbrd  a  copious  fund  of  medi- 
latioa  In  one  place  there  are  boats  loaded  with  pine 
plaidc,  from  the  pine  forests  of  the  southwest  of  New  York 
In  another  quarter  there  are  numerous  boats  with  the  ^ Yan^ 
kee  notions'  of  Ohio.  In  another  quarter  are  landed  to- 
gether the  Ixmts  of  ^  old  Kentucky,'  with  th^r  whiskey, 
hemp,  tobacco,  begging  and  bale  rope;  with  aU  the  other 
articles  of  the  produce  of  their  soil  From  Tennessee- 
there  are  t^  same  articles,  tc^ther  with  boats  loaded  with 
bales  of  cottoa  From  Illinois  and  Missouri,  cattle,^horses, 
and  the  general  produce  of  the  western  country,  together 
with  peltry  and  l^d  from  Missouri  Some  boats  are' 
loaded  with  corn  in  bulk,  and  in  the  ear.  Others  are 
loaded  with  pork  in  bulk.  Others  with  barrels  of  apples 
and  potatoes,  and  great  quantities  of  dried  apples  and 
peaches.  Others  have  loads  of  cider,  and  what  is  called 
^  ci^r  royal,'  or  cider,  that  has  been  strength^tied  by  boil- 
ing, or  fireo^ii^.  Other  boats  are  loaded  with  furniture, 
tools,  dom^c  and  agricultural  implements;  in  short,  tl^ 
immerous  products  of  the  ingenuity,  speculalicm,  manufiio- 
tore  and  agriculture  of  the  whole  upper  country  of  the 
West  They  have  i^ome  from  regions,  thousands  of  miles 
apart  They  have  floated  to  a  conuiKm  p<»nt  of  umon. — 
The  sQsikees  of  the  boats  cover  some  acres.  Dunghill 
£>wJs  are  0utteriD^  over  die  rw^  as  invariaUe  iq^ien- 
dagtf.  The  piercing  note  of  the  chanticleer  is  heard^r-^ 
The  cattle  low.  The  hwses  trample,  as  in  their  stables. 
Tlto^pirine  uitorthe  criest>f  fightii^  with  each  o^r.  The 
mHteyft  fobble  The  do^  ef  an  hundred  regions  become 
aO(|iiaititad.  The  boatornitrHvelahout  from  boat  to  boat, 
msd^ eaqnifias  and  acquamlances,  i^ree  to  ^lash  boats,' 
«ii  iseaUfd,  and  fomi  atti^nces  to  yield  mutual  assistance 
ta  meh  o^ber  09  the  way  to  New  Orleans.    After  an  hour 
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w  two  pftflfsed  in  this  way,  they  ^riiig  on  shore,  to  *  raise 
the  wind^  in  the  village.  If  they  tarry  all  night,  as  is  gene* 
rally  the  case,  it  is  well  ^r  the  people  of  the  to\m,  if  they 
do  not  become  riotous  in  die  course  of  the  evening;  in 
which  case,  8trQ|p  measures  are  adopted,  and  the  proceed- 
ings on  both  sides  are  summary  and  decisive.  With  the 
first  dawn  all  is  bustle  and  motion ;  and  amidst  shouts,  and 
trampling  of  cattle,  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  crowing  of 
the  dunghill  fowls,  the  fleet  is  in  a  half  an  hour  all  undor 
way;  and  when  die  sun  rises,  nothing  is  seen,  but  the 
broad  stream  rolling  on,  as  before.  Th^e  boats  unite 
once  more  at  Nat6he2  and  New  Orleans;  and  altbdu^ 
they  live  on  the  same  river,  it  is  improbable,  tltttt  they  will 
ever  meet  again  on  the  earth. 

In  passing  below,  we  often  see  a  numb^  of  boats  lasiied, 
and  floadng  together.  In  travelling  over  the  roofe  of  thi^ 
floating  town,  you  have  a  Considerable  walk.  These  as- 
sociations have  various  objecta  Boats  so  united,  as  is 
well  known,  float  considerably  &ster.  Peiliaps  the  object 
is  to  barter,  and  obtain  supplies.  Perhaps  to  kill  beef,  or 
pork,  for  fre^  provisions.  Apples,  cider,  nots^  dried  fruit, 
whiskey,  cider  and  peach  brandy,  and  drams,  lure  retailed ; 
and  the  concern.is  for  a  while  one  of  great  merriment  and 
good  will  Unforeseen  moral  storms  arise ;  and  the  part- 
nership, which  iMBgan  in  a  frolio,  ends  in  a  quarrel  The 
aggrieved  discharge  a  few  mutual  volleys  of  the  eomj^i- 
ments,  usually  interchanged  on  such  occa^c^is,  unlasb,  and 
each  one  manage  his  boat  iirhk  own  way. 

The  order  of  things  in  the  tires^^ti  couMy  nttitfally 
fosters  a  propensity  for  a  floatiBg  life  on  the  wal^.  The 
inhabitants  will  ultimately  become  as  femous,  as  ihe  Chi- 
nese, for  having  their  habitaney  in  boats,  bitime  of  high 
ivaters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we  were  on  board  an 
immensely  large  flat  boat,  on  w^iich  waa  ^  k^  a  town,' 
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ivlijch  had  i^red  in  the  papers,  as  a  place,  diat  bade  fair 
to  rival  the  anci^it  metropolis  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. — 
The  tavern,  the  retail  and  dram  shops,  together  with  the  in- 
habitants, and  no  small  number  of  very  merry  customers, 
floated  on  the  same  bottom.    We  have  seen  a  large  tin- 
ner^s  establishment  floating  dovm  the  Mississippi.    It  was 
*a  respectable  manu&ctory;  and  the  articles  were  sold,* 
wholesale  and  retail.    There  were  three  apartments,  and 
a  number  o(  hands.    When  they  had  mended  all  the  tin, 
and  vended  all,  that  they  could  sell  in  one  place,  they 
floated  on  to  another.    We  have  heard  of  a  large  floating 
blacksmiths  estsiblisment;  and  of  another,  in  which  it  was 
contemplated  to  work  a  trip  hammer.    Beside  the  nume- 
rous periogues,  or  singular  looking  Spanidii  and  French 
trading  retail  boats,  commonly  called  ^chicken  thieves,^ 
which  scour  the  rivers  within  an  hundred  leagues  of  New 
Orleans,  Acre  are  on  all  the  waters  of  the  West  retail  tra- 
ding boats.    They  are  oflen  fitted  up  vnth  no  inconsidera- 
ble ing^iQ^  and  show.    The  goods  are  fancifiilly  ar- 
ranged oh  dielves.    The  delicate  hands  of  the  vender 
would  bear  a  compariscm  with  those  of  the  spruce  clerk 
behind  our  city  countera     Every  considerable  landing 
pkee  on  die  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  die  Mississippi  has  in 
the  spring  a  number  of  stationary  and  inhabited  boats, 
lying  by  at  the  shores.    They  are  too  often  dram  shops, 
and  resorts  of  all  kind;  of  bad  company.    A  severe  en- 
iquiry  ou^  to  be  instituted  at  all  diese  points,  respecting 
the  imnates  and  pracdees  of  diese  floating  mansions  of 
iniqaily. 

Hiere  is  no  pMtioii  of  the  globe,  where  the  invention  of 
steam  boats  ought  to  be  so  highly  appreciated,  as  in  the 
vidiey  of  die  Mississippi  That  invention  ought  to  be  es- 
^mated  die  most  memorable  era  of  the  West;  and  the 
HMtie  of  die  invontw  ought  to  be  bawled  down  wdth  glory 
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to  the  generaUoQs  to  c^mia  No  trmniph  of  art  over  llie 
obstacles  of  nature  has  ever  been  so  complete.  But  for 
this  invention,  this  valley  might  have  sustained  a  nation  of 
&rmers  and  planters;  and  the  comforts,  the  arts,  refine^ 
ments  and  intelligence  of  the  day  would  have  made  their 
viray  slowly  from  New  Orleans  to  the  lakes,  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  Thousands  of 
boatmen  would  have  been  slowly  and  laboriously  warping^ 
and  rowing,  and  poling^^and  cordelling  their  boats,  in  a  three 
months  trip  up  these  mighty  and  long  streams^which  are  now 
ascended  by  steam  boats  in  ten  days.  It  may  be  safely  ai- 
8erted,that  in  many  respects,  the  improvements  of  fifty  yean 
vrithout  steam  boats,  were  brought  to  this  ccmn^  in  five 
years,  afier  their  invention.  The  distant  points  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississi}^  used  to  be  separated  by  distances  and 
obstacles  of  transit  more  formidable,  in  the  passing,  than 
die  Atlantie*  These  points  are  now  brought  into  juztap 
po6itie&  Distances  on  the  rivers  are  not  indeed  anni* 
hilated;  but  they  are  diminished  to  about  an  eighth  of 
their  former  ext^t;  and  their  difi!iculties  and  dangers  are 
lieduoed  even  more  than  that  All  the  advantages  of  long 
fivers^sucb  as  varied  of  soil,  dimate,  productions,  remain^ 
divested  of  all  the  disadvantages  (^distance  and  difficut^ 
d*  ascent  The  day,  that  commemmues  this  inventicm, 
ought  with  w  to  be  a  holiday  of  interest,  only  sooond  to 
tlHtt,  which  gave  birth  to  the  nation. 

It  is,  perliaps,  neceisary.  to  have  somedaniig  of  the  exfe^r 
fieiiee^  which  we  have  bad,  of  the  slowness,  difficulty  «q4 
danger  of  propelling  boats  agamst  the  current  of  these  Um^ 
rivets,  fiiUy  to  estimate  die  advantages  of  this  invention. — 
We  have  ascended  ttwMiswfaBJppi  intbiswayfoBrfifiydajs 
tt  socoessioa  We  have  bad  b«t  t»  umA  o(  the  sane 
kind  of  e^iperience  on  the  other  atreawa  Weeoosidecod 
tm  miles  a  day,  as  good  progresa    It  is  now  refresUng, 
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ttftd  it  imparts  a  feeling  of  energy  and  power  to  ^e  be- 
holder, to  see  the  large  and  beautiful  steam  boats  scud^ 
ding  up  the  eddies,  as  though  on  the  wing.  When  diey 
have  run  out  the  eddy,  and  strike  the  current,  it  is  a  still 
more  noble  spectacle.  The  foam  bursts  in  a  sheet  quite 
over  the  deck.  The  boat  quivers  for  a  moment  with  Ae 
eoncusfflon,  and  then,  as  though  she  had  coltected  her 
energy,  and  vanquished  her  enemy,  she  resumes  her  stately 
march,  and  mounts  against  the  current  five  or  six  miles  an 
hour.  We  have  travelled  ten  days  together,  between  New 
Orleans  and  Louisville,  more  than  an  hundred  miles  in  a 
day  against  the  stream.  The  difficulty  of  ascending  used  to 
be  the  only  one,  Aat  was  dreaded  in  ihe  anticipation  (rf'a 
voyage  of  thk  kind.  This  difficulty  has  now  disappeared, 
and  die  only  <me,  that  remains,  is  to  ftimish  moiiey  for  the 
trip.  Even  the  expense,  considering  the  hixury  of  the  fue, 
atMl  accoouBO^tion,  is  mwe  moderate,  than  oooU  be 
expected  A  iunily  in  Pittsburg  wishes  to  make  a  sockd 
visit  to  a  kindred  fitnttly  on  Red  rivw.  The  trip,  as  mat- 
ta«  now  stand,  is  but  two  thousand  itiiles.  Servants,  bag- 
gage, or  ^  plunder,'  as  the  phrase  is,  the  fitmily  and  the 
fiunily  dog,  cat  and  parrot,  all  go  together.  In  twdve  days 
diey  reach  the  point  proposed.  Ev^  the  return  is  but  a 
dMNTt  voyage.  Sm^ly  we  must  resist  strong  temptations,  if 
we  dd  not  become  a  social  people.  You  are  invited  to  a 
breakftst  at  sev^f^  miles  distance.  You  go  on  board  the 
pasmg  Meani  boat,  and  are  transported,  during  the  ni^t, 
so  as  to  go  otgi  in  the  mony^g,  and  reach  your  appom^ 
ttent  Itie  dmy  will  ptdbMy  come,  when  the  inhabitants 
ef  the  warm  and  suddy  regions  c£  the  lower  points  of  the 
MMflsippi  wffl  take  their  periodical  migrations  to  die 
nordi,  widi  ifae  geese  and  swans,  and  widi  them  remm  to 
die  soiidi  in  the  a«tamn. 
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We  have  compared  the  most  beautiful  steam  boats  of 
the  Atlantic  waters  with  those  of  the  Mississippi;  and  we 
have  seen  ncme,  which  in  splendor  and  striking  effect  upon 
die  eye,  and  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  acconmiodation, 
could  equal  theWa^ngton^PhiladelphiaJLady  of  theLake^ 
Florida,  and  some  others,  on  these  waters.  We  have  been 
amused  in  observing  an  Adantic  stranger,  who  had  heard 
us  described  by  the  phrase  ^backwoods  men,'  taking  his  first 
survey  of  such  a  steam  boat  If  there  be  any  ground  of 
complaint,  it  is,  that  so  much  goi^eousness  offisnds  good 
taste,  and  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  that  social  ease  and 
comfort,  which  one  would  desire  in  such  a  place.  Cer- 
tainly, there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  comfoa*t  of 
the  passage  firom  Ginckmmi  to  New  Orl^ms  in  such  a 
steam  boat,and  a  voyage  at  sea.  The  barren  and  bound- 
less expanse  of  waters  soon  tires  upon  every  eye,  but  a 
seaman'a  And  then  there  are  storms,  and  &stening  oi 
die  tables,  and  the  necessity  of  holding  lo  something,  to 
keep  in  bed.  There  is  the  insupportable  nausea  of  sea 
sickness,  and  there  is  danger.  Here  you  are  always  near 
the  shore,  always  see  the  green  eardi ;  can  always  eatt 
write,  and  study  undisturbed.  You  can  always  obtain 
cream,  fowls,  vegetables,  fruit,  fresh  meat,  and  mid  gamo, 
in  thdr  season,  from  the  shore 

A  stranger  to  this  mode  of  travelling  wonkl  find  it  di& 
Qult  to  describe  his  impressions  upon  descending  the  Mia* 
8i8si{q[>i  for  the  first  time  in  one  4^  these  steam  boals,  whioh 
we  have  named.  He  coi^n^ikUes  the  prodigious  construe* 
tion,  with  its  double  tiers  of  cabins,  and  ita  separate  eetab- 
liiriunent  for  the  ladies,  and  its  commodious  arrangements 
for  the  deck  passengers  and  the  servanta  Over  head,  about 
him,  and  below  him,  all  is  life  and  movements  He  con* 
templates  die  splendor  of  the  calnn,  its  beautifid  ftushings 
of  the  richest  woods,  its  ridi  caipeting,  its  niirrors  and 
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tine  fiiraitare,  its  sliding  tables,  its  bar  room,  aiS  all  its 
arrangem^its  for  the  accommodation  of  eighty  cabin  pas- 
sengera  The  &re  is  sumptuous,  and  every  thing  in  a 
style  of  sfdiendor,  order,  qtiiet  and  regularity,  &r  exceeding 
tliat  of  most  city  taverns.  You  read.  You  converse,  or. 
walk,  or  6leep<,  as  you  chooser  Custom  W  prescribedi 
that  every  thing  shall  he  ^  sans  ceremonie.\  The  varied 
and  verdant  scenery  shifts  about  you.  The  trees,  thi^ 
green  islands,  ihe  houses  on  the  shore,  every  dling  has 
Aa  appearance,  as  by  enchantmient»  of  moving  past  you. 
The  river  fowl,  with  their  white  aiid  extended  lines,  are 
wheelii^  theii^  flight  above  you.  The  sky  is  bright  The 
river  is  dotted  with  boats  above  you,  beside,  and  beloW 
you.  You  hear  the  echo  of  their  bugle  reverberating  from 
die  woods.  Behind  the  wooded  point  you  see  the  ascend- 
ing column  of  smoke,  rising  over  the  tre^,  which  an- 
nounces, that  another  steam  bokt  is  approachinjg  you.  The 
moving  pa^geant  glides  through  a  harrow  passage,  .betweea 
an  island,  thick  set  with  young  cotton  woods,  so  even,  so 
beautiful,  and  regular,  that  they  seen:  to  have  been  planted 
ibr  a  pleasure  ground,  and  the  main  shore.  As  you  shoot 
out  again  into  the  broad  stream,  you  come  in  view  of  a 
plantation,  with  all  its  busy  and  cheerful  accompaniments. 
At  other  times  you  are  sweeping  along  for  many  league^ 
toge^ier,  where  either  shore  is  a  boundless  and  pathless 
wildemeflB.  A  contrast  is  thus  strongly  forced  upon  th^ 
mind,  of  tfie  highest  imj^vement  and  die  latest  pre-emi- 
nent invention  of  art  with  the  most  lonely  aspect  of  a  grand 
but  desolate  iwturev— the  most  striking  and  complete  as* 
•emlMage  of  sfdendor  and  comfort,  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
floating  hotels  which  carries,  perhaps,  two  hundred  gues^, 
with  a  vnld  and  uninhabited  forest,  it  may  be  an  hundrM 
miles  in  width,  the  abode  only  of  bears,  owls  and  m^Mm 
animak 
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The  Mississippi  may  be  fairly  considered,  as  the  grand 
trunk  of  water  communication,  and  the  Missouri,  lUinois, 
Ohio,  White,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  the  main  arteries. 
Each  of  these  has  again  its  own  isystem  of  circulatioa   In 
looking,  from  the  lakes,  the  highest  boatable  waters  of  the 
Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Kenhawa,  Cumberland,  Ten- 
nessee, Yazoo,  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  at  die  immense  distances,  thus  brought  into 
boatable  conimunication ;  in  contemplating  two  canals, 
<me  of  three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  the  other  nearly 
seventy,  which  will  shortly  be  boatable,  and  considering 
^at  these  will  be  the  precursors  of  multitudes  of  future 
connections  of  boatable  waters,  united  in  die  same  way, 
and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  this  valley  is  a  sample  en- 
tirely by  itself  oh  our  globe  of  the  ea3e  and  extent  of  in- 
land water  communications.    New  Orleans  can  not  have 
less  than  40,000  miles  of  interior  navigation  on  all  her 
lakes,  bayous,  and  hundreds  of  boatable  streams;  without 
taking  into  view  the  added  extent  of  the  northern  lakes, 
whidi  will  be  connected  with  her  by  the  Ohio  canal    For 
water  commvmication  she  has  no  rival  nor  compeer;  and 
she  may  be  jusdy  denominated  the  queen  of  rivers;  and 
the  whole  western  country  is  as  strongly  marked  off  from 
any  other  region  by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  naviga- 
ble waters  as  it  is  by  the  greater  magnitude  of  its  valley. 
We  annex  the  subjoined  table,  as  a  complete  list  of  the 
names  and  the  tonnage  of  the  steam  boats  at  present  on 
the  western  waters.* 

History.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  smallest  degree  of 
reflection,  that  the  limits  prescribed  to  us  will  prevent  our 
ireating  this  article  with  the  copiousness  and  minuteness. 

*  See  Appendix,  table  No.  VIII. 
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which  ordinarily  characterizes  history.    The  or^pn  and 
progress  of  the  dii^utes  and  contests  of  the  Spanish,  French 
and  Anglo-American  ccJonies  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, thus  treated,  would  alone  form  a  very  considera- 
ble  work.    Our  object  is,  to  give  a  connected  and  synop- 
tical view  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whites  in  these  forests  down  to  thisdme;  and 
we  shall  condense  the  article,  as  far  as  possible,  and  give 
it  in  the  unpretending  form  of  annals,  premising,  that, 
having  compared  different  authorities  for  th^  French  and 
Spanish  part  of  it,  we  tiave  mostly  relied  on  the  manuscript,, 
and  as  yet  untranslated  authority  of  JiH.  de  La  Harpe.. 

The  English  and  the  Spanish  dispute  the  honor  of  the 
discovery  of  this  country.  There  seems  to  be  su^ciently 
authentic  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed 
along  the  shores  of  the  country,  since  called  Florida,  but 
a  few  years  after  America  had  been  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus. The  Spanish  contend,  that  it  was  discovered  in  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
in  151SL  This  Spanish  navigator  is  said  to  have  been  led 
to  undertake  thisvoyage,in  consequenceof atradition,whiclL 
he  had  heard  at  Cuba,  probably  derived  from  the  intercourse 
of  the  Indians  of  that  island  with  those  ofFlorida,  that  there 
existed,  somewhere  in  this  r^on,  a  fountain,  which  had 
the  property  of  operating  rejuvenescence  upon  old  age,  and 
afterwards  perpetuating  youth.  This  would  have  been  a 
discovery  still  more  precious,  than  the  gold  of  Montezuma 
and  the  Incas.  He  fitted  out  a  small  squadron,  and  di- 
rected his  path  over  the  ocean  to  the  supposed  point  of 
these  precious  waters.  He  discovered  land  on  Easter  day, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida,  fit>m  the  Spanish  name 
of  that  fesuyslypasquadejlores — the  festival  of  flowers, 
or,  according  to  Herrerra,.  fi'om  tlie  appearance  of  the 
country,  the  trees  of  which,  at  that  time  were  covered  wi^ 
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aVmdant  and  beautiful  blossoms.  The  name  imports  the 
country  of  flowers. 

He  wandered  in  the  flowering  forest,  searching  in  vain 
for  the  fountains  of  rejuvenescence^  Instead  of  those  foun- 
tains, he  encountered  fierce  and  determined  savages,  very 
different  from  the  timid  and  efieminaie  Indians  of  Cuba; 
He  was  glad  to  escape,  and  return  to  Puerto  Rico,  whence 
his  expedition  was  fitted  out, 

Between  1518  and  1524,^Grijalva  and  Vasques,  bodi 
^aniards,^  landed  on  the  shore  of  Florida*  One  of  the 
two,  an4  authorities  do  not  agre^  which,,  treacherously 
carried  ofi*  a  number  of  the  natives,  as  slaves.  Grijalva 
returned  again  to  the  country,  and  received  the  just  retri- 
bution of  such  perfidy.  He  landed  with  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  of  whom  two  hundred  were  slain  by  the 
savages,  in  remembrance,  and  if)  retaliation  of  the  injury 
of  enslaving  and  parrying  off  their  friends.  He  made  an- 
other attempt  to  land  on  these  shores,  and  was  again  at- 
tacked by  the  savages;  and  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola, 
he  lost  one  of  his  ships,  having  been  unfortunate  in  his 
whole  enterprize^  He  retu^ied,  gave  himself  up  to  des- 
pair^  and  died  of  i^  broken  heart  Francis  de  Garay  ob- 
tained the  first  grant  of  Florida;  but  died  without  enter-* 
if^  upon  his  grant.  De  Allyon  succeeded  to  his  grant; 
and  as  history  says  nothing  of  him,  it  only  proves,  that 
Utde  was  thought  of  the  country  at  this  period. 

Jn  1528,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  obtained  a  grant  of 
Florida,  and  the  boundaries  of  his  g^ant  were  specified.. 
He  fitted  out  a  considerable  armament,  with  four  or  five 
hundred  mea  With  thia  force  he  landed,,  and  marched 
into  the  interior;  and  we  first  begin  to  hear  the  names  of 
the  tribes  and  villages  of  the  natives  Grom  his  journal — 
The  extent  of  his  march  was  to  Appalacha,  a  village  with 
forty  cabins^    He  had  been  decoyed  thus  for  by  the  na*- 
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dves,  who,  finding  that  the  grand  objeet  of  the  l^aniards 
was  to  obtain  gold,  pretended,  that  there  were  mines  in 
their  vicinity.  On  their  own  ground,  they  turned  upon 
him,  defeated  him,  and  harassed  him  on  his  retreat  On 
his  return  voyage,  somewhere  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 

«e  Missiffiippi,  his  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  storm,  in  which 
ost  of  his  ships  were  wrecked,  and  in  which  he,  and 
many  of  his  men  perished. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  governor  of 
Cuba.  He  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  boldness,  and 
of  a  chivalrous  and  enterprizing  spirit  He  contemplated 
the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Florida.  His  powerful 
armament  sailed  from  Havanna.  and  consisted  of  nine 
ships,  nearly  a  thousai  two  and  three  hun- 

dred horses,  and  live  i  dnds ;  indicating  a 

purpose  to  establish  a  coiony.  ne  landed  this  formidable 
force,  and  was  attacked  immediately  on  landing;  but  he 
was  one  of  those  early  adventurers  in  America,  who  rather 
coveted  glory,  than  gold  He  marched  far  into  the  interior, 
penetrated  the  Indian  country,  as  fiu*  as  that  of  the  Chicka- 
saws,  fought  many  battles  with  them,  rather  courting,  than 
pivoiding  danger;  and  he  was,  probably,  the  first  white 
man,  who  saw  the  Mississippi,  which  he  crossed  on  this 
expedition^  not  &r  from  the  entrance  of  Red  river.  He 
had  already  passed  a  winter  in  the  country,  in  continual 
rencontres  with  the  Indians.  On  Red  river  he  sickened, 
and  died.  He  had  rendered  himself  such  an  object  of 
terror  and  hatred  to  the  Indians,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
his  remains  firom  violation,  or  prevent  the  knowledge  of 
his  death,  his  body  was  enclosed  in  the  hollow  section  of 
an  oak  tree,  and  sunk  in  Red  river.  His  followers,  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  hundred  men,  in  want  and  despair, 
felt  but  too  happy  to  get  away  Grom  these  inhospitable 
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shores,  and  once  more  to  leave  Florida  wilhoat  a  white 
inhabitant 

The  great  and  illustrious  Protestant,  Admiral  Colligny, 
had  formed  the  project  of  establishing  a  colony  of  hugw- 
nots,  as  the  Protestants  were  called  in  France,  on  these 
remote  shores,  that  they  might  find  an  asylum  from  perse- 
cution in  the  wilderness,  Charles  of  France  was  anxioVB 
to  get  rid  of  his  hugunot  subjects,  and  furthered  the  pro- 
ject. An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  the  command 
given  to  Francois  Ribault  The  setders  were  landed  not 
far  from  the  present  position  of  St  Augustine.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  bay  of  St  Joseph  he  built  a  fort,  which 
the  French  contend,  was  the  first  fortification  erected  in 
the  country.  It  was  called  fort  Charles,  in  honor  of  the 
king.  It  was  in  the  year  1564 ;  and  a  number  of  femilies 
were  established  here. 

This  colony  suffered  various  disasters  from  disaffection, 
and  mutiny,  and  hunger,  and  desertion  by  the  parent  coun- 
try. Afler  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  Ribault  arrived 
with  seven  ships  and  large  reinforcements  from  France; 
but  it  was  only  to  draw  from  the  new  settlement  all  the 
men,  that  could  be  spared,  for  an  attack  upcm  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  those  seas.  M.  de  Laudoniere  was  left  in  the  new 
fort  without  an  adequate  force,  to  defend  it  In  the  absence 
of  Ribault,  it  was  attacked  by  Don  Pedro  M^iendez,  wha 
commanded  a  Spanish  force  in  that  region,  charged  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  to  root  out  the  French  hereUcs  from  Flori- 
da, and  plant  good  Spanish  Catholics  in  their  place.  He 
attacked  the  fort,  and  carried  it  by  storm.  AH,  that  es- 
cajped  the  sword,  were  immediately  hung,  vrith  this  in- 
scription labelled  on  their  backs-i-*Not  as  Frenchmc^i, 
but  as  heretics,  enemies  of  God  and  the  Virgia' 

A  private  Grascon  gentleman  in  France,  of  good  femily 
and  fortune,  named  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  determined 
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to  avenge  the  massacre  of  his  countrymen  by  his  own  pri* 
vate  means.  He  fitted  out  a  small  armament,  proceeded 
to  die  country,  enlisted  a  number  of  the  natives,  as  allies, 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  some  severe  fighting, 
carried  the  fort  All,  that  survived  the  capture,  were  hung 
on  the  same  trees,  where  the  French  had  so  miserably 
perished,  with  this  retaliating  label  on  their  backs — ^^Not 
as  Spaniards,  or  soldiers,  but  as  traitors,  and  assassins/ — 
But  the  vicinity  of  powerfiil  Spanish  colonies  in  the  islands, 
so  near  to  &e  shores  of  Florida,  gave  them  such  advan- 
tages for  retaining  possession  of  that  countr},  that  Gorgeus 
and  his  fiiends  soon  felt  themselves  compelled  to  abandon 
it}  and  it  was  left  to  die  undisturbed  occupancy  of  the 
Spaniards  for  nearly  half  a  century* 

Almost  fifty  years  elapsed,  before  we  hear  any  thing 
more  of  the  French  in  North  America.  In  1608,  a  fleet 
arrived  in  die  StLawrence,  commanded  by  Admiral  Cham- 
plaine,  and  founded  the  important  city  of  Quebec.  There 
is  one  surprising  coincidence  in  the  discovery  and  first 
setdements  of  the  three  great  colonizing  powers  in  this  di- 
vision of  North  America,  the  Spanish,  French  and  Eng- 
ibh.  The  Spaniards  fixed  their  first  colony  east  of  the 
Misfflssippi  on  the  barren  sands  of  Florida.  The  first 
French  establishment  in  the  nordi  was  in  the  icy  and  in- 
dement  climate  of  Quebec  Their  first  southern  colonial 
experiments  were  in  Florida,  and  on  Biloxi,  both  as  ster- 
ile r^ons  as  could  have  been  selected.  The  English  first 
planted  a  col<Miy  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  no  way  re- 
markable for  its  comparative  promise  of  fertility*;  and  at 
Plymonth,  in  Massachusetts,  as  discouraging  a  point,  fixim 
its  appearance  at  the  time  of  landing  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  fitmi  its  natural  sterility,  as  little  inviting,  as  could 
well  be  imagined.    Providence  seems  to  have  setded  the 
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arrangement,  that  the  most  dreary  wad  sterile  region^ 
diould  be  the  first  settled. 

Eren  after  theFrendi  were  established  on  the  fertile  bor- 
ders of  the  Mississippi^where  the  prodigious  power  of  vege- 
tation, constantly  in  operatk»i  be^re  dieir  6yes,  must  have 
taught  them  the  proUfic  character  of  the  soil,diey  long  drew 
from  !l^rance,or  die  Spanish  colonies,supplies  of  provisionsf 
which  ibq  earth  under  their  feet  wds  much  more  capable 
of  producing.  We  are  told,  that  the  ^t  Dutch  settlers  of 
Albany  and  Sdienectady  brought  the  bricks  for  the  first 
houses  fix>m  Holland,  which  might  have  been  made  of  a 
better  quality  from  the  earth,  which  was  dirown  up  in  the 
excavation  of  their  cdbrs.  Such  is  the  ferce  of  prejudice ; 
and  so  slow  are  the  advances  of  reasoa 

Tlie  Spanish  at  this  period  were  less  enlightened,  than 
ike  French;  but  in  their  projects.of  establishing  colonies^ 
they  had  been  taught  by  experience,  and  dieir  reasonings, 
touching  the  proper  measures  and  arrangements  for  the 
permanence  and  prosperi^  of  colonies,  were  based  not  On 
fimcy  and  theory,  but  on  what  they  had  learned  by  observ- 
ing the  order  of  events  in  their  new  settlementa  Hence^ 
when  they  founded  a  colony,  they  generally  laid  its  foun- 
dations on  such  sure  and  reasonable  calculations,  that  it 
remained.  The  perseverance  and  steady  enterprize  of 
the  English  effected  for  them  what  experience  taught  the 
Spaniards.  Most  of  their  first  founded  colonies  were  per- 
manent 

The  French  had  a  clear  advantage  over  both  the  othei" 
nations,  «n  a  point  most  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  cotoniei 
founded  in  die  North  American  wilderness;  a  much 
greater  facili^,  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the  habits  and 
inclinations  of  the  savages,  and  to  gain  their  alfiance  and 
good  will  There  is  scarce  an  instance  <m  record,  where 
Stucce^  depend^  on  superior  power  and  adroitness  of 
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not  cany  it  And  yet  the  French  were  by  no  meam  66 
8accessfiil,  as  either  of  the  otha-  p^mer^  in  estabtii^ 
lAg  coloniea  It  is  ^till  more  surprisiitg,  that  the  French 
col<mies>  {Wanted  on  die  Bfiousstppi,  in  a  niild  dimat^ 
and  which  at  that  time  wds  not  pardculariy  ihsahibn- 
tms,  uid  in  Ae  most  fertfle  sml,  and  iA  one  of  the  most 
firvoraUe  positimis  in  the  world,  were  abandoned,  brdren 
tip,  and  renewed,  more  than  once,  b^re  Ihej^  became  pei^ 
manent ;  M%ile  die  first  colony  fconded  xm  the  indement 
isilores  of  the  Sl  Lawrence  prospered,  became  flomii^ing, 
and  soon  extended  itself  to  the  lakes.  It  is  proverbial,  diat 
the  hmnan  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  are  best  devddped 
by  difficulty  and  oppositioa 

Canada  had  be<M>me  populous,  s^trong  and  enterpri^ng. 
The  fVench  aptitude  to  be  well  with  die  savages  had  mani- 
fested itself  The  immigrants  had  began  to  take  tfaem^ 
sdves  wives  fit>m  among  the  Lfidians,  and  to  difiqprli^  that 
iBcJinatkm  to  hunting,  and  trapjmig,  and  inhabilii^  among 
-them,  for  wfai<^  they  have  be^i  distinguidied  in  diese  re^ 
gions  ever  since  They  soon  discovered  the  astonishing 
natnial  fiAirewdness  of  die  Indians,  as  manifested  particu- 
lariy  in  their  fiieility  in  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  df 
the  vast  countries  and  rivers  mtmnd  and  beyond  them.  Ik 
dieir  hunting  advances  to  the  region  of  the  takes,  the  French 
ygv&re  not  long,  in  getdng  an  account  of  a  river  of  greM 
size,  and  immense  lei^,  which  pursued  a  course  oppd- 
flite  to  that  of  the  St  Lavn^ence,  and  emptied  inta  an  udr 
^knownsea. 

IT  the  SpaniiA  had  seen  and  crossed  the  Mississi]^i,  it 
was  widioot  knowing  its  name,  or  having  any  adequate 
idea  of  die  country  watered  by  it  In  a  narrative,  written 
with  great  interest,  and  apparent  simplicity,  fitther  Henne- 
fkk  dairn^  &r  La  Sdle  the  honor  of  this  discovery ;  and 
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lie  ff^es  detaib  ol  die  oalfit  of  die  d»x>¥mi^  ptoptf^cem 
Qriiebec,  the  buiklii^  of  a  vessd,  oalled  die^Griffin,'  die 
first,  it  should  seraa,  thiU  ever  navigated  die  kd^es,  and  die 
eubseqoent  vvandenngB,  misfiHtunes  and  assasainadcm  of 
La  Salle,  in  his  impressive  jramaL 

But  from  a  compariscm  <d  audiwides  we  deem,  diat 
pepgs  Marquette  and  Joliette,  two  French  misracmaries 
fix>m  Canada,  deserve  the  honor  of  bdng  considered  the 
jQist  discoverers  of  the  Misdssippi.  They  commenced 
dieur  jomney  of  discovery  from  Quebec,  with  five  men; 
travelled  die  rivers,  and  forests,  and  immense  inland  seaa 
-They  nmde  their  way  Scorn  lake  Michigan,  it  is  supposed 
by  the  present  route,  to  tbe*Ouisconsin,  and  dovm  that 
river  to  the  Mississippi 

The  day  of  its  discovery,  an  ara,  whidi  diould  be  so 
jenemorable  to  this  country,  was  June  15,  1673.  We 
can  imagine  ifaeir  sensations,  v^ien  they  fivst  saw  that 
broad  and  beautifid  river  fitm  the  mouth  cf  the  Illinoi& 
We  can  fimcy,  how  the  ioMigiMtdcms  of  Frendunen  would 
kindle  at  the  view  of  the  romandc  bhiffi,  the  grand  forests, 
the  flowering  pnuiiea,  the  tangle  of  grape  vines  cm  the 
trees,  the  beaudfid  birds,  that  flitted  among  die  brandies, 
the  swans  sailing  in  their  statdmess  on  the  streton,  and  as 
yet  untmtified  at  the  view  of  man,  die  fishes  darting  in  die 
peUucid  v^ave,  and  nature  in  the  array  of  June.  We  can 
£uicy  them  locking  up  and  down  this  calm  and  majesdc 
wave,  and  paintiqg  every  thing  above  and  below  die  cope 
of  their  vision,  just  as  b^uitifiil,  as  they  could  wish  it  Of 
course,  we  radier  attribute  the  viKinderfol  aceounts  of  the 
lietght  of  the  Illinois  blu£&,  die  desc^it  of  die  folk  of  St. 
Anthony,  the  rapidity  (^  the  current  of  the  Missouri,  and 
the  terrible  monsters  painted  on  the  Grand  Tower,  togedier 
with  their  exaggerations  of  the  finils,  flowers,  birds,  beasts, 
and  every  ihinig  they  saw,  which  we  meet  with  in  die  ac« 
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wants  c^  ifae  first  French  voyagers  on  the  Mississippi^ 
to  the  influence  of  an  imagination  naturally  and  hi^y 
kindled,  than  to  any  allowed  intention  to  deceive.  They 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  moudi  of  the  Arkansas; 
that  is,  nearly  a  thousand  miles.  From  their  journal,  ex- 
a^eraied  as  it  is,  we  clearly  trace  the  progress  of  thdr 
descenVby  the  present  ord^  of  thii^ 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  diese  &thers,  on  their  return, 
would  not  undervalue  theii"  discovery,  or  underrate  the 
beauty  of  the  river  and  country,  which  diey  had  explored. 
M.  de  La  Salle,  commandant  of  fort  Frontimac  on  lake 
Ontario,  a  man  of  standing,  courage  and  talents,  and  be- 
sides a  needy  adventurer,  gave  up  his  imagination  and  his 
thoughts  to  this  discovery.  To  complete  it  promised  (ame^ 
money,  and  success  of  every  sort  The  ediausted  state  of 
his  finances  oflfered  formidable  obstacles  to  an  enterprize, 
which  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  money.  AtrtRe 
close  of  die  summer  of  lG79,He  had  by  die  greatest  exer- 
tions equipped  a  small  vessel,  called'  the  GrifBn^  at  the 
fower  end  (^%ke  Erie.  His  company  consisted  of^ther 
Louk  Hennei»n,  a  Franciscan  fiiar,  and'  thirty-feur  men. 
In  their  progress  over  the  lakes,  tfiey  were  joined  by  many 
of  those  ^cQureurs  du  hms^  those  woods' men,  of  which 
Canada  thus  eariy  had  begun  to  fiimish  specimens.  On 
readnng  die  waters  of  Michigan,  theii)  vessel  was  des^ 
patdMd  back  widi  a  valuable  cargo  of  peltriea  She  was 
arrestad  on  her  return  by  the  savages.  Her  crew  was 
aaassacred,  and  she  was  burned. 

By  diis  dlMster  the  crew  was  redlK^  to  thirty.4wo  in 
mnndber.  Th^  made  their  way  to  the  western  end  d 
|akeMidiigan,up  dieC9iicago,UMl  down  the  BesIMaines 
and  the  Illinois  by  die  same  route,  which  is  now  travelled. 
They  wintered  cm  the  banks  of  the  Dlkiois,  near  Peoria 
thke^  wd*  bciik  a  fert,  at  once  for  wintw  quarters,  and  as^ 
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cmrk^r^ifutistdie  Bavage&  They  called -ihe  ftrt  ^CtvcGr  ^ 
($mrp^  (^  Heart-break^  either  from  th^r  own  misfortunes, 
fHifiered  ^ere,  p^  frojod  the  cifcumstaitce,  that  it  waB  tba 
site  of  a  Moody  baltle  between  the  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
Jiidiaiis,  m  which  the  la4ter  had  been  defeated,  and  had 
suff^^  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  prisoners  carried  into 
slavery.  M.  de  La  Salle,  with  three  men,  ^returned  IQ 
Canada  to  procure  su{^lies  and  remforcementg. 

Jn  the  afaaence  of  M.  de  La  Salle,  &ther  Hemieinn  vu$ 
instructed  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  its  sources;  while 
Jbe  foqner  was  to  return,  and  descend  the  nver  to  ite 
ni0uth,  that  between  them  the  discovery  might  be  comply*. 
The  fetheir  dqiarted  fipom  Creve-coeur,  with  only  two  com- 
panions, to  fiiliSI  his  part  of  the  instructions.^  But  wh^Ei 
hjB  arrived  at  the  Mississippi,  which  he  reached  Mardi 
Ml,  1680,  he  ^wnd  it  easier  to  descend,  than  to  ascend, 
and  he  reached  the  mouth,  if  his  word  may  be  taken,  op 
|he95tb  of  die  same  month;  nor  is  it  incredible,  that  three 
men  could  work  a  canoe  vnth  the  rsqnd  curr^it  of  the 
Mississippi  fixun  the  mouth  of  the  niinois.to  the  Balize  in 
fuxteen  doys.  On  his  retem,  he  asserts,  that  he  ascended 
die  river  to  the  fidls  d  St  Anthony.  He  revisited  Canada, 
W^  embarked  immediately  for  France.  He  there  pub- 
lished his  Havek  in  the  most  splendid  maim^^  dedicating 
his  work  to  Ae  great  Cdb^t  In  this  work  the  coimtry 
is  called  IxMiiaaiia,  in  honor  of  Louis  XI V^  the  r^igniqg 
DMmArci^  of  France. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  from  the  discrqpMi- 
loes  and  emggeratiQns  in  this  boc4(,  to  do^aw  doubt  qpon 
#10  whole  ais^rted  6ct  of  his  having  ww  d^scrad^d  the 
MisaisAppi  to  its  meutb.  Be  diatw  it  my,  B^do  La 
3aUe,  del<|^iited  with  the  country  on  ibe  Illinois,  made  use 
1^  every  ejiertion,  wiiich  his  ^aw^  weafis  woidd  allow, 
to  ftoushaii#ther  expedition  for  the  Mississii^     Amim*. 
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hat  of  adb^tureiB  warn  &utid  wjiip^  to  ptt^  ihieir  hopes 
faid  fortune  in  the  discovery  of  unknown  counmes.  With 
iihem  he  ai^ed,  in  1683,  on  the  MiseissipiH.  He  fininded 
ike  Tillages  of  CalM>kia  and  Kaskaskia^  and  some  other 
email  establ^ehments  on  this  descent,  and  these  are  the 
oldest  placed  in  the  western  world.  He  left  his  friend,  M. 
de  Tont],  in  the  comoaand  of  these  establishment&  He 
returned  to  Canada^  and  thencernmde  all  haste  to  France, 
in  ofder  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  the  French  minis- 
try with  his  views. 

One  of  his  first  oliyecte  was  to  convince  the  ministry  of  the 
exist^Eice  of  that  astonishing  inland  water  commmiication, 
which  nature  has  famished  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
•ad  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  binds  these  distant  points 
iopBtber  by  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  nearly  four  thou* 
sand  miles  in  length.  He  first  comprehended  the  plan, 
upon  which  the  French  government  afterwards  so  steadily 
a<^,  erf*  drawing  a  strong  line  of  communication  fifom  one 
point  to  the  other,  and  thus  insulating  the  Englisli  setde- 
menls  within  this  impassable  Ijiurier.  As  estabtishments 
were  thus  ahready  formed  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  it  was 
a  part  of  this  plan  to  commence  establifilunesHs  at  the 
j»oudi  of  this  river. 

He  obtained  firom  the  king  an  orcfer  to  fit  out  an  arma- 
mcaM  fi>r  discovering  the  moi^  of  die  Mississippi,  and 
lim  command  was  givai  to  him.  It  sailed  in  the  month 
^August,  1684  He  steered  too  fiurlo  the  westward,  to 
reach  ibe  mouifa  oi  the  Miseossippi,  and  mad#  huMl  in  a 
liay^  wbioh  be  cidled  Si  Louis^  md  wlmdi  is  now  caUod 
ilie  buy  <^  St.  Betnard.  It  is  something  more  than  ene 
faoodred  leafnes  wm  of  the  Baliw,  in  hii  tude  W  40'  N. 
He  losl  one  of  Iqs  vessels  «n  the  bar  at  4ie  entrance  of  this 
bay.  He  finally  sueoeeded  in  jlanding  his  followers  on  the 
bwks  of  this  river  Guadeloupe,  a  stifeam  of  the  present 
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provmce  of  Texa&  The  adventurers  were  protected  ia 
some  measure  from  the  continual  assaults  of  the  savages 
by  a  fort,  which  he  erected  for  them.  But  in  addition  ta 
their  exposure  to  the  Indians,  they  were  assailed  by  sick- 
ness, and  their  situation  was  inconceivably  lonely  and 
desolate. 

The  efforts,  which  this  brave  man  made,  to  rescue  this 
little  colony,  which  had  thus  followed  his  fortunes  over 
the  sea,  and  into  the  wilderness,  from  impending  destruc^- 
tion,  are  almost  incredible.  Once  he  started,  with  twenty 
men,  in  hopes  they  might  reach  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
setdement  under  M .  de  Tonti,  in  the  Illinois.  He  ad- 
vanced a  great  distance  among  the  Indians.  They  re- 
ceived his  men  kindly,  and  four  of  them  deserted,  and 
joined  the  savages.  He  was  compelled  by  sidoiess  and 
desertion  to  return  to  the  fort,  discouraged,  and  weakened. 
But  he  soon  regained  courage,  to  renew  the  attempt  to 
make  his  way  over  land  to  the  Blinoia  They  wandered 
through  the  unknown  prairies  and  forests,  and  crossed 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  for  two  montha  De  Salle  halted,  to 
allow  his  men  some  repose  from  their  incessant  toila  They 
encamped  in  a  beautiful  place,  where  game  abounded, 
and  where  the  Indians  welcomed  their  arrival  The  sot 
diers  had  heard  of  the  desertion  of  their  companions,  oif 
the  former  trip.  They  contemplated,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  life  of  toil  before  them,  and  on  the  other,  the  fimcied 
happiness  of  those,  who  had  already  deserted  to.  dwell 
among  the  Indians.  The  indolence  and  lie^itiousness  o( 
a  life,  so  passed  among  the  savages,  contrasted  in  their 
minds  with  the  incessant  toil  of  dviUzed  life.  They  were 
of  the  hungry  rabble  from  die  populace  of  a  French  city. 
They  determined  to  desert,  and  join  the  Indiana  To 
tireadiery  they  added  the  most  cruel  assassination.  They 
ambuscaded  a  party,  sent  out  by  La  Si^te  to  hunt — amcw^ 
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Iv^otn  was  his  nephew,  and  slew  them,  to  prevent  their 
opposing  any  obstacle  to  their  desertion.  La  Salle  ob- 
served the  mutinous  spirit  of  these  men,  and  became  un^ 
easy  about  the  fitte  of  the  hunting  party,  which  had  de- 
layed its  return  beyond  the  appointed  time.  With  gloomy 
presentiments  he  departed,  to  search  for  his  lost  corapan- 
iona.  He  soon  fomul  their  dead  bodies.  The  mutineers 
£red  upon  him,  and  he  fell  But  history  has  not  clearly 
-ascertained,  where  this  patriarch  of  Louisiana,  illustrious 
by  his  merits,  his  misfortunes,  his  adventures,  and  his  dis- 
coveries, laid  his  bones.  Of  his  colony  planted  at  St.  Ber- 
nard, we  may  here  remark,  that  of  those  that  remained, 
part  fell  by  the  savages;  and  the  remainder  was  carried 
away,  in  1689,  by  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  from  Coa- 
huila,  in  New  Leoa 

The  mutineers,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  quarrelled 
emong  themselvea  In  the  quarrel,  the  two  murderers  of 
JUL  La  Salle  experienced  the  re-action  of  justice,  and  were 
slain  in  their  turn.  Two  priests  of  t|ie  party  became  peni- 
tent at  having  winked  at  the  assassination,  and  have  fur- 
ttshed  us  with  the  account,  which  we  have  givea  Seven 
only  remained.  With  .the  two  priests  ^t  their  head,  and 
4uded  by  various  savage  tribes  on  their  way,  they  finally 
reached  Ae.  Arkansas,  where  Aey  found  a  French  colony, 
cmisistii^  of  emigrants  from  Canada,  already  settled. — 
Charlevoix  throws  a  melancholy  interest  over  the  fate  of 
die  other  great  discoverer  of  Louisiana,  &ther  Marquette. 
Previous  to  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  he  had  be^i 
a  laborious  and  fiuthfiil  missionary  in  Canada.  After  that 
discovery,  be  was  sull  prosecuting  his  travels  with  great 
ardor.  On  his  way  from  Chicago  to  Michilimackinadt,  he 
entered  a  river,  which  bore  his  name.  He  requested  his 
followers  to  land,  intimating,  that  he  had  a  presentiment, 
f(iat  he  should  end  his  days  there.    He  landed,  erected 
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an  altar,  said  mass,  and  retired  a  lifde^istaik^e,  as  lie  &sad^ 
4o  oflfer  thanks  to  God ;  and  request  that  he  might  be 
lefl  alone  for  half  an  boon  Wh^fi  they  returned,  be  bad 
expired  The  place  19.  not  known,  where  Muquette  kn 
interred. 

It  is  sufficiency  obvious^  wiA  how  much  jeakm^  die 
"Spaniardis  regarded  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Looi^ 
ana  A  number  of  Spani^  ei^Ui^ments  in  Ea:^t  Fk>- 
rida  had  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  They  afterwards 
founded  Fensacola,  in  West  Florida.  It  was  evid«itly 
Intended  simply  as  a  military  post,  and  its  erection  ^vvas  an 
obvious  indication,  that  they  intended  to  watch,  and  over- 
awe tbe  Fr^ch  in  that  quarts. 

Every  circumstance,  tending  to  illustrate  the  actual  prog- 
ress of  founding  French  colonies  in  Louisiana,  mi^t  have 
a  certain  de^ee  of  interest  in  the  history  of  that  country. 
We  come  now  to  an  era,  in  which  that  founding  may  be 
said  to  bav^  been  &irly  commenced.  In  touchk^  on 
tihis  period,  scHnething  more  of  detail  seems  to  b^  re* 
<}uisite. 

On  th«  I6th  of  September,  1608,  two  frigates  left  Rocto- 
fort  for  Louisiana;  the  Badine^  of  30  guns,  commanded 
by  M«  Ibberville,  and  manned  with  300  men,  and  the  Mur 
rinj  of  30  guns,  commanded  by  M.  le  Compte  de  Lugerie. 
On  tbe  4th  of  December,  they  arrived  at  St  Ddmir^o,  at 
4he  Frafich  post  commanded  by  M.  Ducasse,  There  they 
^Hind  M.  le  Marquis  de  Chate^  Morant,  who  commanded 
a  vessel  of  50  guns.  He  vi^bb  i^own  instructions,  by  which 
he  was  ordered  to  escort  the  two  frigates  lo  the  month  of 
the  Mississippi.  By  order  x>f  ibe  kmg,  Ibberville  todt 
wi^  him  Laurencilk),  a  man,  v^ho  had  rendered  himsetf 
&mous,  by  having  taken  Vera  Cru2,  by  surprise,  some 
years  before.  They  set  sail  on  the  first  day  of  die  year, 
1699,  and  on  the  35th  of  the  month  of  Jmv^ary,  they 
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yeaeli^  the  Idle  de  St  Rose.  On  die  36tfa,  dtej  Recon- 
noitred tbe  bay  of  Pensacola,  and  saw  there  two  Spanish 
dnpB.  On  Bending  two  officers  to  thetn,  it  wad  fbinid,  diat 
tfie  Spanisb  had  established  themselves  there,  some  months 
before,  amd  immediately  afier  it  had  been  known  to  them, 
that  a  French  atinament  was  iitting  out  tor  this  coast 
The  Spsm^  commandant  at  Pensacola  receiyed  theoh 
wdl ;  W  would  notpermit  their  vessels  to  enter  the  harbor. 
The  fieet  contimied  its  voyage;  and  on  the  31st  of  the 
in(mtfa^ttpe  to  anchor  n^ar  Dauphine  island  This  place 
4hey  caHi  Isle  de  Massacre,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
diey  found  it  strewed  with  the  bones  of  savages,  who  ha^l 
been  slaiA  in  u  great  recent  baule  with  their  enemies.  They 
saw^  and  named  the  tsle  de  la  CSiandefier,  on  this  coast  Oh 
the  llth  of  February,  Ibberville  despatched  a  felnccaC  witb 
a  canoe  lo  the  main  land,  which  was  about  four  leagues 
distant  They  found  a  bay,  in  which  were  seven  canoes 
ffllcd  widi  savages,  who  fled  vnth  tlie  greatest  consternit- 
^n  at  their  approach. 

On  the  12th,  they  contrived  to  intercept  a  woman  of  the 
savages,  by  wfcom  they  were  enabled  to  open  an  inter- 
course with  her  nation,  which  was  the  Biloxis,  which  name 
Aey  gave  to  the  bay.  They  took  on  board  four  of  these 
savages,  M.  de  Bienville  remaining  on  shore,  as  a  hostage 
for  iimr  safety.  On  the  same  evening,  there  arrived  at 
the  bay  a  party  <rf  eighty  Pascagoulas,  who  were  then  it 
war  with  d^e  Mobile  Indians.  All,  diat  they  could  learn 
of  these  latter,  was  what  the  Indian  language  of  sigris  al- 
ways enables  them  to  explain,  that  they  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  a  large  river,  &rther  to  the  southwest  Ibberville  and 
Bienville  embarked  again  in  a  felucca,  with  thirty  men, 
accompanied  by  pere  Anastase,  who  had  been  die  com- 
pai»on  of  La  Salle  in  his  discoveries.  Their  object  was 
to  And  die  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
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On  the  3d  day  of  March,  they  entered  &e  Bioiith  of  1i 
^reat  river,  in  which,  from  its  turbid  and  boiling  watered 
the  father  thought  he  recognized  the  Mississi[^i  Thejr 
immediately  began  to  ascend  the  river,  and  at  the  &id  ^ 
seven  days  had  mounted  forty  leagues.  Here  they  disp* 
covered  three  periogues  of  savages,  who  fled  at  their  ap- 
proach. One  of  them  was  overtaken^  and  they  made  him 
8ome  trifling  presents,  which  gained  his  good  will,  and 
induced  him  to  brii^  back  his  comrades.  They  were 
die  Pascagoulas,  and  very  readily  conducted  die  French 
to  their  villages.  On  the  13th,'  they  met,  on  «j||iream  of 
the  Mississippi,  some  periogues  of  Indians,  belonging  to 
tribes  settled  on  this  stream.  Their  numbers  amounted 
to  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.  On  the  14th,  they  ar- 
rived among  the  Pascagoulas,  whose  force  was  about  (me 
hundred  warriors.  Among  them  were  found  stuffi  of 
European  &.bric,  given  them  by  La  Salle.  These  Indians 
received  them  kindly;  and  among  other  things  gave  them 
some  fowls,  which  diey  said  had  been  reared  from  those, 
which  they  had  received  from  nations  west  of  the  Missis- 
iaippi,  near  the  sea  shore.  The  tradition  of  their  origia 
was,  that,  four  years  before,  a  ship  had  been  cast  ashore 
on  that  part  of  the  coast,  whose  crew  had  all  perished,  but 
three,  who  had  been  destroyed  by  the  savages.  A  few 
domestic  fowls  had  gained  the  shore  from  that  ship,  from 
which  these  among  the  savages  had  originated. 

Ibberville  was  still  uncertain,  whether  the  river,  which 
he  was  ascending,  was  actually  the  Mississippi,  or  not. 
He  had  not  yet  se§n  die  tribe  of  the  Tangipoos,  of  whom 
memorable  mention  had  been  made  by  La  Salle.  It  was 
soon  found,  that  this  tribe  had  been  destroyed  by  another, 
called  the  Mongoulachas.  Bienville  found  in  the  basket 
of  one  of  these  savages  a  paper,  upon  which  die  names  of 
many  individuals,  belonging  to  the  detachm^t  of  La 
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SJEiITe,  were  written,  and  a  letter,  addressed  to  M.  de  Tonti, 
i^om  which  he  learned,  that  having*  heard  from  Canada  of 
Us  departure  from  Fiance,  he  had  descended  to  the  sea 
with  twenty  Canadians  and  thirty  Shawnese  from  the  river 
Wabash.  This  discovery  dissipated  all  wicertainty,  re- 
specting die  river,  they  were  on;  and  diey  ascertained; 
Aat  La  Salte  had  supposed  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  be 
nearly  in  latitude  30**:  Among  these  nations  they  found  a 
suit  of  Spanish  armor,  inscribed  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 

Oh  the  18tfi,  they  passed  the  Baton  Rouges,  where  was 
established  a  fimit^  which  boimded  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Pisiscagoulas.  Further  up  they  came  to  a  point,  where 
Ae  river  made  a  bend,  or  circuit  of  twelve  leagues.  Ibber- 
vffle  cutdovm  trees,  and  crossed  his  periogues  to  the  other 
point  The  river  has  since  cut  itself  a  passage  dirough 
diis  point,  and  it  is  now  the  well  known  *  Point  Coupee.' 
On  Ae  20th,  they  arrived  at  a  viltege  of  die  Houmas,  who 
welcomed  diem  vrith  dances ;  and'  in  token  of  amity  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  Indian  ceremony,  since  so  weH 
known,  of  smoking  the  calumet  of  peace.  This  village 
was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  warriors;  and 
here,  too,  were  found  domesdc  fowls,  though  the  Indians 
had  not  yet  begun  to  use  them,  as  an  article  of  food. 

Here  Ibbervilte,  learning  that  there  was  a  bayou,  which 
he  might  reach  by  a  small  portage  from  the  river,  and 
down  which  he  mi^t  descend  through  lakes  and  streams 
to  the  sea,  left  the  river  vdth  two  canoes  and  a  guide,  send- 
ing ffienviBe  down  the  river  with  the  periogues,  to  meet 
him  again  at  Isle  de  Yasseau.  On  the  29th,  he  arrived  at 
Isle  de  Yasseau,  and*  met  M.  DlbbervilTe,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  same  place  before  him,  through  the  bayou  IbberviHe 
or  Manriiac,  and  the  two  lakes,  which  he  named"  Maurer 
pas  and  Ponchartrain. 
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Ob  thMSiii  of  April,  IbbemUe  lezplored  a  bR|r,  situated 
pine  leagues  from  Isle  de  Yasseau,  to  which  he  gaire  the 
name  of  Si.  Louis.  He  would  have  {daaipd  his  colour 
here;  kit  there  was  not  water  enough  at  the  ^ltraI)e^  of 
the  bay  for  vessels  of  much  dra&  He  concluded  to  pfamt 
his  establishment  at  Qiloxi^ — a  healthy  spot,  but,  as  we 
■have  remarked,  comparatively  sterila  I{ere  he  built  a 
fi>rt  of  fi>ur  bastions  of  logs,  upon  which  he  mounted  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon;  and  this  is  ihe  era  of  the  auBmeucer 
ment  of  French  establishments  in  this  quarter.  With  this 
colony  he  left  provisions  for  four  months,  twiuity-five  sdr 
4ierB,  and  a  few  Canadians  and  Buccaneers,  leaviiig  the 
command  of  it  to  M.  de  Sarol  and  AL  de  Bi^viUe,  aM 
set  sail  for  France.  On  the  22d  of  May,  Bienville  set  out 
pn  an  exploring  trip,  in  the  course  of  which  he  leanmd, 
ihat  two  hundred  Chickasaws,  with  two  white  men,  nqfK 
posed  to  be  English,  had  Mien  upon,  and  destroyed  ia  vilr 
lage  of  the  CoUapissas,  in  their  ne^hborhood. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  he  set  out  with  two  canoes,  and 
passed  Paseagoula  river  and  Mobile  pmnt,  and  a|i|iroached 
so  n^ar  Fensacola,  that  he  ccmld  perceive,  it  was  still  m^ 
cupied  by  the  Spaniards 

On  the  1st  of  July>  the  fort  was  gladdened  with  the 
anival  of  two  canoes  of  iHreh  bark,  in  which  wipre  many 
Canadians,  under  the  command  of  two  priests  de  la  nm- 
sian.  They  came  from  Canadi^  hy  the  way  of  the  lUi- 
nois;  and  having  lean^ed  from  the  Houmas,  that  thp 
French  were  estabUshed  near  die  sea,  thay  qoncbidiMl  to 
descen4  the  river,  and  s^  them.  On  the  Udit  the  two 
firiests,  named  Montiguy  and  Bavioip,  departed  to  estah- 
^sh  a  mseion  amcuig  the  Coqicws,  l^ho  inhahiM  the 
hanks  of  tb^  Ywop. 

About  this  time,  Bi^ville  discovere4  in  ^  Mkisissippi, 
kt  a  distance  of  twen^-eigfat  leag^ies  from  the  sea,  an 
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vaiid,  coBWMddd  by  captain  Baji»aiM}  wfaidi 
bad  left  a  conaoit  at  the  loouth  of  the  river.    Their  intent' 
lion  was  to  explore  the  coiiDtiy,  fuui  in  the  course  of  the 
awwn^to  return  with  a  larger  aiwament  and  plant  a  colo^ 
mj'.    On  board  this  ves^^  there  vm»  a  Protectant  Frenebr 
pmiit  who  gaire  in  aepret  a  pacquet  to  BieoviUef  addressed 
40  tfae  loBg  of  France,  in  whidi  he  assured  his  majes^t 
ifaat  if  he  would  accord  liberty  of  conscimice  to  a  coloi^ 
la  Hm  eountiy,  xoof^  than  ^our  hundred  fiuniUes  would 
MUgnUe  ifom  Caroliiia.    This  pacquet  was  siEffit  to  M.  de 
PoniDbartrain,  wjtio  return^  fiur  answer,  that  biis  majfsty 
jhad  mat>  expelled  heretics  Stem  bis  kingdom^  to  estaUish* 
ihwn  bi  a  i^publiq  in  the  pew  world.    The  Ekag^sAi  cap* 
tarn  was  in  doubt,  whether  be  was  in  the  JVIissisai^,  or 
jKtf ;  and  QiwYiUe,  glad  to  avail  biaiself  of  his  ignorance, 
jpsur^d  UoH  that  dw  was  not  the  Mi8sisfiipyi,and  that  the 
river,  wluch  he  sou^t,  was  mudi  ferther  to  the  westwud, 
and  l|pAt  ilm  river,  in  which  he  was  sailing,  was  within  the 
iinits  of  a  oois^,  of  which  be  bad  taken  pospeiBsion,  in 
ibe  name  <^his  most  Christian  majes^,  and  that  the  wbde 
iBOumary  waa  called  Ca^a«    By  this  poUcy,  Bienville  iur 
dnoed  d^  Snglisb  to  de^  from  taking  pos8e8si<Hi,and  to 
turn  ab6ot;  and  this  pojnt  has  bonie  the  nanie  c^  the  ^  Eag- 
tphtoni?  from  ibat  drcuinatanoe. 

On  the  8di  of  December,  M.  de  Ibberville  wrived  at 
Ue  de  Viuveau  vHth  two  8^ipa,the  Renomme  of  90  guns, 
and  4^  <itoHide  of  46^  Tbere  came  with  diem  sixty  Ga- 
nadiaiia,  inisBding  to  explore  the  co^qntfy  iBkorp  ^ly.  By 
4bem9-idaa,M.de  Bienvil)e  received  a  commis»<m«aa  lieu- 
tenant  eommandant  <rf  the  c^owy.  There  arrived,  also,  in 
theaa  W80ila  a  Mr.  deSkner^  with  thirty  nnnera  Hehad 
been  an  eztenpve  travetlar  in  Canada,  and  was  sent  here 
en  the  jpait  cf  M.  de  SiiuiHier,  lo  jbrm  an  estabbdiment 
tbe  mum^  o(  #ie  Mswasi^P^.    The  object  was  to 
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dig  from  a  mine  of^terre  verte^^  which  M.  de  ^oilfier  hai 
discovered.  M.  de  Seuer,  by  order  of  M.  Frontignac,. 
governor  general  of  Canada,  constructed  a  fort  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  Mississippi,  900  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois.  This  fort  was  intended  to  awe,  and  keep  in  ord^ 
the  different  tribes  oi  savages,  who  inhabit  die  western 
^ores  of  lake  Superior,  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi; 
On  his  return  to  MontresJ,  he  took  with  him  a  chief  of  the 
Sauteurs,  and  one  of  the  Sioux,  or  Dacotas.  They  were 
die  first  of  their  respective  nations,  who  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Canada.  They  were  recdved  with  great  kindness  by 
the  governor,  who  hoped  to  be  able  to  open  a  us^l  com- 
merce with  them.  Two  days  after  dieir  arrival,  diey 
presented  the  governor  as  many  arrovi^^  as  diey  had  war^ 
riors  in  their  tribe.  It  is  astonishing,  how  soon  the  French 
had  an  mftuence  over  the  savages  in  all  the  valley  of  die 
Mississippi. 

Ibberville,  having  been  informed  of  an  attempt  of  the 
!&iglish,  to  form  an  establishment  on  the  IMBssissippr,  de- 
termined to  anticipate  them  in  this  purpose.  He  took  vri& 
him  fifty  Canadians,  two  small  vessels  loaded  widi  pro- 
visions, and  two  small  chalaupes^  and  embarked  <m  the 
15th  of  January  for  the  Missis^pi.  In  a  favoi^Ue  po-^ 
sidon,  and  on  a  point  of  the  bank  above  the  inundation,  he 
built  a  fort  eighteen  leagues  above  die  Balize. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Ibberville  and  JKenville  set  out  ft* 
the  Natchez,  and  another  nation  of  Indians,  situated  on  a 
lake  soudiwest  of  die  BGssissippi.  On  the  lldi,  they 
reached  the  Natchez,  and  found  there  a  missionary,  who 
had  just  arrived  among  diem  from  Canada  Hie  great 
sun-chief  of  the  Natchez  came  in  great  «tate  to  die  French, 
borne  <m  a  Htter,  and  accompanied  by  600  m^L  Hiey 
observed  in  this  chief  a  higher  d^ree  of  native  poKteness 
and  dignity,  than  they  had  yet  observed  amcmg  any  of  the 
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IiisaallKM%6eeiiiedtobedeeq[K)dc.  Itwaathe 
VBBUimjimihe  death  of  a  chief  of  his  standings  for  his  wives 
and  domestics  to  devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to 
sarve  him  in  the  odiOT  world  There  were  d^o  among  than 
sevonieen  of  diis  hi^  raak,  soj^poaed  to  be  descended  from 
the  sua  Their  traditions  staled,  that  there  had  formerly 
be»il900flucb.  They  stated,  that  their  popohliim  had  onoe 
exceeded  two  hundred  thoQsaad  Th^  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun  perpetual  fire;  and  on  the  rude  altar  of 
4hi8  tenqrie  tfiey  offiared  the  first  firuils  of  their  harvests 
and  their  falmti^gg.  They  believed,  that  after  death  brave 
wairJon,  who  had  killed  many  men  and  buffidos,  woulil 
iiwell  m  a  delightfiil  country  in  the  land  of  souls,  where 
buffides  were  plenty,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  abun* 
dance.  While  they,  who  had  never  killed  a  man,  would 
be  condemned  to  a  country  of  marshes  and  lakes,  where 
all  dieir  subsistence  would  be  upon  alligators  and  fish.-^ 
'We  may  remark  in  paanng,  that  the  whole  course  cf  the 
JMissiawppi  at  this  pwiod  was  through  a  country  fiiU  of 
biiffidos  and  other  game;  and  this  accounts  for  the  eaqr 
manner,  in  which  the  French  va^tigeurs  supplied  them^ 
setves  with  {Npovisions. 

It  happened,  that  while  the  Fr^ich  were  among  die 
NatdMBK,  the  lightning  struck  their  ten^,  and  destroyed 
it  In  order  to  appease  the  ^  Great  Spirit,^  whose  anger, 
th^  inferred,  was  thus  directed  against  them,  they  sacri- 
ficed four  children  in  the  flames,  and  would  have  offered 
up  more  victims,  but  for  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
French* 

On  the  22d,  Bienville  commi^iced  an  exploring  expedi* 
tion  westward,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  distance  between 
hiB  eataHiflhmepts  and  those  of  the  Spanish.  Ibberville 
started  on  tl^  same  day  for  the  sea«  Wlien  he  had  arrived 
at  Ide  de  Yasseui,  he  learned,  that  the  Spanish  governor 
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of  Petisacola  bad  b^en  tfiere  wiA  a  94  gun  sMp,  manned 
with  140  men,  and  ^me  chaloupes,  intending  to  dtire  1k& 
French  (torn  thc^  6oaaL  Finding  faimself  unable  to  exe^ 
<*ute  bis  de»gn,  he  had  entered  a  ftnhD^  protest  m  wrrimg 
aganist  die  estabMdbment  cf  the  fVendt  in  Aits  p^itt  ofth^ 
eoutrtry.  He  alleg^,  that  ft  Wa»ifieltlded  wKhindle  Kddte 
(^  his  ObfcAofie  majestf^s  domtnions  in  Meidcdl 

About  the  nfldcMle  of  May,  Renttlle  retuhied  iS^omlite 
western  ^tpedition.  lie  hf^  asccnnded  dte'Ottlachitta  to  a 
^considerable distance;  had  cro^tsed  from tfiat rirer Kr Red 
riTer;  arid  liad  iietqrned  by  the  latter  tiver,  without  har- 
ing  seen  any  traces  ^rf"  the  Spanish  on  his  route.  He  had 
passed  dmnigh  a  fertile  couutry,  and  a  great  many  smafl 
tribes  cif  fifidians,  partif*ularly  Ae  Natchitocht^  On  the 
128rfi  of  May,  Ibberv81e  set  sait  for  France,  baring  pretr- 
tmsly  app^iited  Bienvilfe  commander  of  tfi^fert,  whkjk  be 
had  constnicted  on  the  Mississippi. 

On  ibe  18th  of  December,  Ibbervffle  istrrived  in  these 
>ifraters  from  France,  with  an  armmnen^  consisttng  of  the 
ilefiomme,  a  90  gun  ship,  and  the  Paftnier  of  44;  and  a 
Inrigantme.  ft  was  a  nios^  fortunate  event  to  the  coloiiy  at 
ffiloxi,  whose  numbers  were  dimini^ed  to  156^  and  had 
been  reduced  to  such  straits,  as  to  have  lived  for  some  time 
entirely  on  maize.  By  these  vessels,  Bienviife  had  orders 
to  evacuate  die  estabt^hment  at  BMoxi^  and  create  one  m 
place  of  it  on  Mobile  riven  Accordingfy,  on  the  5(h  of 
January,  1702,  he  departed  for  Mbbile,  leaving  only  39 
soldiers  at  Biloxi.  On  fte  16dl  of  Hjte  nmil^^  BfeiiviUe 
fixed  the  projected  establ»^manl,  about  18  leagues  fik^m 
the  sea,  on  Mobile  river,  where  he  formed  a:  diepot,  and 
erected  a  fort 

About  this  time,  an  important  exploring  trip  was  under- 
taken from  Canada  to  a  poim  of  the  Mississippi,  as  high 
as  the  St  Peter's,    The  ol^t  was  to'  di^over  mmes.-^ 
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Iboisdikte  stxMfias  weve  in  oueukofeni,  vesfm^Ang  the  idiNm- 
donee  of  coppiur  and  copper  (H*e  in  those  regions.  The 
*'terre  verte^  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  ore  of  that  metal 
The  imagtnatiQiiB  of  all  the  Eon^nean  people  had  been 
inflamed  Igr  the  Spanuh  success  in  oblakung  the  precaow 
wMak  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Mostof  the  expeditions.)  that 
had  yet  h%&a  undertaken  in  theMksiss^i^  TaUey,  had  origi- 
nated, mmeor  less,  in^hope  of  finding  minea  Thehisto- 
fy  of  these  times  relates  an  amusing  story  of  an  impoiMor,wlK> 
toek  advanfeage  of  the  eager  credulity  of  the  {people,  <m  the 
score  of  mines,  and  {H-elended  to  have  discoveared  one  of 
nMiff— ipind  rictmesB  on  the  Missouri.  The  French  had 
long  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  lead  nnnes  <^that 
rsgioii.  Alt  th«r  imaginations  had  not  yet  been  sufi- 
eiently  conected  by  expen^sK^  to  be  satisfied  nHth  th^ 
flinw  but  oertein  gahw  of  lead  minea  The  expedki<m  i^; 
question  to  St  Peler's  had  fin*  object,  to  dig  the  ^ferre 
wrfe,'  and  wtlk^  fiirdier  diacovenes  in  that  qmurter. 

In  the  journal  of  this  estaUishmrat  we  have  a  totoably 
acooiaie  aocount,  as  it  has  been  subsequ^^  corrected 
by  eqi^ience,  of  the  Sioux^  and  the  baibarous  nam^  of 
tbypr  tcibea  and  divisions;  and  we  have  very  striking 
evid^ftces  of  the  politic  and  judidoos  measures,  by  which 
tl^Ffench  ao^piired  such  asvrprishig  ascendency  ovw 
savagss  athousand  leagues  fitMm  thdr  estabhshments. 

On  the  1^  of  March,  M.4e  La  Salle  established  him* 
self  at  the  fort  on  Mobfle  rivw,and  transported  duther  all 
the  provi^ods  and  munitions,  which  had  hitfaerio  hem  kept 
on  Daufdiine  island.  At  this  time,  Ibbervilte  was  enabled 
to  make  peaee  between  the  Clmctaws.and  Ghickasaws.— 
Chi  the  dith  of  June,  a  Spanish  chaloupe  arrived  from 
Pensacola.«;t  the  fort  on  the  Mobile,  having  on  board  the 
son  of  die  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  brought  a  \&i\a  fixim 
Don  FfaoQiaco  Martin,  governor  <tf  P^isacola,  slaiiBg  1^ 
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Iw  gftlfisoo  WW  in  a  8t^  (^  fit«ii«e,  aiid  Te^ 
ply  of  provisioiis.  Qn  the  1st  of  October,  arrived  at  lbs 
jbrt  AL  Damn,  a  HiiflBionary,  with  two  Canadians  from 
ihe  Yazoo  rivor^  acooinpanied  also  with  p^^  Limoge, 
whMe  eoUea^e  niilionftiy  bad  been  recently  ayoccinated 
by  )90QA6  young  aavageA,  whom  he  had  taken  for  giudeii 
^  the  11th  November,  Don  Martin  arrived  from  Penm^ 
cola  with  the  news,  that  Fmnoe  and  Spain  were  at  war 
ivjtb  JSif  land.  He  requested  provisions  and  n|imiti6BS( 
9mi  m  cOQseqiieQce  of  the  union  of  the  two  poweta  in  the 
"^ki  worlds  they  were  granted  hink 

On  the  28th  of  Novemb^^  two  Spaoish  officers  anrived 
from  -St  Aufustme,  in  East  Florida,  with  a  letter  from  Ae 
governor  erf*  that  colony,  stating  that  St  Augustine  waa  bo** 
sieged  hf  mi  £n§^  force^  with  a  fle^  of  17  vessels,  sad 
aided  by  S^OOQ*  savages.  BieftviUe  sent  him  an  an^de 
fliq^y  dTmuuitions  of  war.  On  the  3d  <^  January^  IVtMH, 
4hey  laanied  fay  fetter  from  Fensacola,  diat  this  towtt)  vvWdi 
hadabobe^iafieailed  by  the  Ehglish,  still  held  out  agaimt 
Ihem.  It  wto  afterwards  succored  by  a  fleet  from  Havaur 
la;  and  the  Eng^isb,  in  sailing  away  from  the  coast,  lost 
Iwo  of  their  largest  vessek  Notwithstanding  the  jsnirH^iip 
^  rivaicokmiefi,  so.  near  each  other^and  with  ciuiflieUng 
dnms,  it  aj^pears,  tjbat  the  French  and  Spanidk  mutttaft]^ 
aided  eai^  other  widi  prorisiens,  monilioBSy  and  furio«s 
he^  for  a  considerable  pmod.  The  greatest  scouige  of 
the  Spaiuacds  abcMit  this  period  was  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  aided,  and  somedmes  beaded  by  die  Englisii 
fromOaralina. 

Ob  die  :i4th  of  July,  1104,  ariTed  from  Franco  diie  PeK*^ 
can,  a  SO  gun  ship.  She  breoght  out  two  eompaaies  of 
addiers,  four  j^esls,  and  twenty^four  poor  giris,  who  were 
aU  iammfeuiely  manied  to  CamMUan  cokidM&r  The  co- 
laugr  sufieced  s6¥^reiy,  die  n^ct  month,  from  stckMss  wmA 
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moitafi^.  On  ifae  97th  t^  November,  news  arrived  front 
Panacola,  thai  the  fort  there  was  reduced  to  ruin,  and  their 
dotfaes,  stuflis  and  provisions  destroyed  by  fire;  and  wHk 
a  request,  that  the  Frendi  would  aid  tfaem  with  a  schooner^ 
to  carry  tUfftgs  of  their  dinger  to  Vera  Cmz.  On  the 
lldi  €^  December^  news  arrived,  ifaat  the  English  wcro 
fitting  out  aa  armament  at  Charlestown  against  the  Fr^fieh 
estidi&Amients  on  the  MoUle  and  vieiraty.  On  the  9Mi 
ti  January,  190g,  M.  de  Liambert  arrived  &om  the  Frmdl 
poet  on  die  Wabash,,  which  he  had  abandoned,  in  eons^ 
qnence  of  the  dread  of  die  hostile  incursions  of  die  savages. 
^  die  I8th  of  February,  they  were  infonned,^lhat  the 
C%iekasaws  had  emiktved  and  sold  a  number  of  ftmitiee 
of  the  Ohactaws,  who  had  visited  them  in  good  fiMfa,  mA 
kk  lime  of  peace,  to  the  English,  and  that  tMs  treachery 
had  brought  cm  a  war  between  diose  two  tribes.  There 
were  at  tlus  time  more  than  aeyeaty  Chiokasaws  of  b(^ 
sem»at  the  post  oii  die  Mobile.  They  finmd  themselves  in  a 
0ta(e  of  die  greatest  embarrassm^t,  inasmuch,  as  ihey 
were  oUiged  to  traverse  die  country  of  the  Cbactaws,  in 
teloming^io^th^r  own  country.^  In  tfaeif  dotress,  diey  be- 
sou^t  Bi^fii^le  lo  escort  them  with  a  detacfamemt  of  sol- 
£^ni;  and  he  consented.  With  a  captain  and  35  Frmich 
sbldiersto  prottet  them,^  the  savages  set  out  on  their  retute^ 
and  resebed  the  Oiactaw  viHage,  about  die  last  of  the 
moMb.  The  Cbactawdiiefiiasrared  them,  diatdieywouhl 
BOi  oppose  their  rettum  to  their  homes;  and  only  claimed 
the  privilege  (^  repfoadmg  them,  for  dieir  perfidy,  iii  the 
bearing  4if  the  French.  The  Ghaetaw  chief  then  ptoced 
hims^  m  die  centre  of  a  large,  open  space,  imd  im^led 
ihe  d^f^asawB  to  come  out,  and  seat  themselves  cooiid 
faim,  miA  faeiifeen  to  mbnit  be  should  i^y  to  ibem^  Tkey 
vrew  permitted  to  bold  their  farives  in  ibm  Imads,  and 
dieir  guns  in  readiness.    Three  thousand  Clmctaw  vfar- 
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tkm  ^n&A  dwramded  ifaem,  in  an  iminmiM  ctrda  Tiie 
diief  began  his  harangue,  reproaching  them  in  <mtiing 
terms  with  their  crimts  and  perfidy;  informing lhem,lhat 
if  the  Frrach  still  took  any  interest  in  Aeir  concerns,  (faey 
would  cease  to  do  it,  when  ih^  should  ha^%ecome  ac- 
quiMUted  with  fheir  fidsehood  and  cruel^.  Wiim  he  had 
poured  out  all  lus  imcedives,  he  gave  the  signed  for  their 
dea^  lie  lowered  his  calumet,  which  he  had'  hiifaeno 
held  erect;  and  diey  were  all  instantaneouriy  despatchedl. 
Many  of  the  Cbaetaws  w^re  killed  l^  the  shots  of  ih^ir 
own  pe(^>le,  finom  their^haTing  formed  too  narrow  a  cifoie. 
jffiemiUe  himself  was  sligfa%  wounded  by  a  dianoe  bdl; 
and  was  escorted  back  to  the  JMbbile  by  90&  dmelaw 
'WanioiiB. 

On  the  16di  oi  Jaimary,  1906,  pere  Garda,  a  Jwuit, 
arrived  fixmn  die  IlUnois  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  Dli- 
]y>is  Indians  had  shown  so  i»u<^  hoi^dity,  dutt  he  was 
obliged  to  aband^m  his  estabhshment.  On  the  Slsl,  n 
peace  was  hrou^t  about  between  the  ChidoMVWB  atid 
CbactawB  by  Bienville.  About  this  time,  died  lUb^p^riNe, 
who  had  been  a  great  beife&ctor  and  palrcmtc^Aiscakmy: 
He  died  onan  e3q)ediiion  firmn  France  lo  ifce  Wen^Indte. 
>  Chi  the  1st  c^  January,  1707,  ii^dlig^iee  mzB  brou^, 
that  the  Fr^ich  misttonary  among  the  Nteohez  had  bem 
slain,  together  with  three  other  Frenchmen,  1^  the  Chetii- 
maches,  as  they  wetie  desoaiding  (o  the  sea.  Prsaente 
were  immediately  a^it  lo  all  the  sarrounding  aatkms,  to 
induce  them  to  declare  war  upon  that  tribe. 

M.  de  La  Salfe  died  in  die  b^;inning  dibe  year  1710. 
About  this  tinie,an  En^idi  Buecaoeer,  with  apar^,made 
a  descent  upmi  Isle  au  Dau]^ne,  and  piUaged  il,  to'  die 
amount  of  50,000  doUara  Mardi,  17 11,  ^m^  ranarlodile 
for  an  inundation  of  the  river  Mobile,  bjr  wiMh  the  site  of 
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(be  fort  was  orerflowed.    The  establi^ment  wai^  moved, 
in  conseqaence,  dghteen  leagues  higher  up  the  river. 

la  May,  1713,  a  vessel  arrived  from  France,  bringing 
tmt  M.  de  La  Motte  CadiUa,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  oi  Looisiaiia,  and  with  him  the  other  officers  of 
ius  government'  At  this  time,  the  census  of  the  colony 
gives  about  480  souls,  among  whom  were  90  blacks, — and 
about  960  homed  cstAe.  This  arrival  of  La  Motte  would 
ha^^ad  a  most  salutary  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the 
ming  cdony,*tf  he  and  IWenville  had  acted  in  concert 
But  Aey  w&te  mutually  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each 
had  his  party.  A  spirit  of  jealousy  was  thus  originated, 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  establishment 

About  this  time,  the  French  began  to  sufl^  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  EngliaAi  from  Carolina,  who  had 
been  successftil  in  insinuating  themselves  into  the  affections 
of  die  savages,  and  in  stirring  them  up  in  opposition  to  the 
French.  Mr.  Young,  an  EngHsh  officer  from  CaroKna^ 
eame  through  all  tfie  nations  to  the  Natchez  by  land,  con- 
traclnig  alliaiices  with  the  Indians  on  his  route.  Learn- 
ing this,  the  conunandant  at  the  Mobile  post  despatched  a 
nnKtary  guard  in  a  periogue,  which  met  Young  at  Man- 
flhae,  md  brought  him  prisons  to  Mobile;  from  which 
place  he  was  sent  to  Fensacola. 

On  die  15di  of  August,  1715,  a  vessel  arrived  from 
France  widi  provisions  lor  the  colony,  and  two  companies 
of  infimtry.  Hk  Februaiy,  1716,  Bienville,  according  to 
ah  order,  received  from  die  king  of  France,  departed  up 
the  MtaaisMppi,  to  establish  forts  at  Natchez,  and  even  as 
Ugh  S8  the  Wabash.  At  Natdiez  be  learned,  that  five 
Frendi  bmi  been  slain,  and  that  six  more  were  still  priso- 
ns in  the  hands  of  diat  nation*  He  dissembled^his  know- 
ledge of  the  matter,  until  he  had  persuaded  the  sun  and 
war  diief  to  meet  in  conference,  in  which  they  gave  up 
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their  six  prisoners.  He  tfa^  reproached  them  wi  A  eheir 
murders,  and  refused  to  treat  with  them,  unttl  the  authors 
fihould  be  given  up  to  him.  They  repit^,tfaat  it  was  hn- 
posaUe  for  son-chie&  and  n^  of  valor  thus  lo  give  up 
their  people.  Upon  this  they  wege  iiuroediately  imprisoned, 
und  thrown  into  irons.  The  n^t  day,  the  posoner  chiefit, 
to  the  ntfmber  of  seventeen,  requested  permission  to  smd  a 
deputation  to  their  brother,  the  grand  chiei^desiri]^  htm  to 
send  the  head  of  the  chief,  While^head,  who  was  ttt^ftrio- 
dpal  murderer.  To  this  Bi^iville  oonaenlc!d.  The  depor- 
tation returned,  not  widi  the  he«l  of  the  eUi^,  but  wib 
another  chief,  who  was  willing  to  devote  himsetf  to  death,, 
instead  <^  diat  diief  This  and  similar  ofiers  Bmivill& 
reibfied.    . 

By  one  oi  Ame  anbasi^es  he  received  a  letter  from  ft 
Canadian  «m<mg  the  Natchez,  informing  him,  that  ma  pe- 
fiogues  <rf'hi6  comrades  were  cm  their  way  down  die  river^ 
and  that,  i^^mrant  of  this  rupture,  they  would  fiill  into  the 
hands  of  die  savagea  Bknville  immediately  despatched 
a  cmioe  up  the  river,  which  passed  the  vilfaige  unfiercerved,. 
and  advertised  the  Canadians  of  dieir  danger,  hi  this 
ittierval  numbers  of  the  Natchez  came  and  offisred  thraft- 
selves,  to  die  with  the  chiefi,  that  they  might  attend  then 
in  the  odier  world.  Bienville  &idly  {m>posed  peace  to^ 
them  on  condition,  diat  they  would  put  to  death  ]^4ieard, 
one  of  the  murderers,  and  build  a  fort  for  the  French, 
with  which  terms  they  combed.  • 

On  die  30di  of  October,  M.  de  St.  Denms,  aAer  faavmg 
traversed  the  country  to  Mexico,  arranged  a  plan  in  ccm* 
cart  with  the  viceroy  <^  that  country  to  estabMi  missicmB 
among  die  savages  at  Nacogdoches,  Adayes  and  Ayacfa«, 
sunong  the  several  nations  of  those  names,  in  the  m<mlh 
of  January,  1717,  M.  de  La  Motte  sent  a  sergeam  and  six 
soldiers,  to  tid^e  possessioD  of  the  island  of  NatAitoches, 
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iaRecl  m^,  upon  ¥^adi,  it  was  supposed,  the  Spaniards 
had  a  design. 

On  die  9di  €^  March,  M^de  La  Motto  was  relieved  from 
Us  ^oonwiand  bf  Af.  de  L^E{»gnai,  who  arrived  from 
Frane*  with  three  ships,  and  three  companies  of  .infentr j. 
In  Aiigittit,  a  census  gave  the  cokmy  700  souls,  wgi  400 
hwned  cattle.  Hitherto  agriculture,  the  most  essential  of 
all  the  interests  €^  a  colony^  had  be^i  almost  totally  neg- 
lected^ .and  die  colony  had  felt  the  ruinous  effects  of  such 
ne^ect  It  was  now  proposed  to  settle  on  the  Mississtpftt, 
aad  raise  provisions  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony. — 
The  gtomng  of  articles  for  export,  such  as  siUk,  indigo, 
lice^  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  was  also  proposed.  It 
was  tfaott^t,  too,  that  they  could  furnish  the  parent  corni'^ 
try  with  pitch,  tar,  and  oth^  naval  supplies* 

Diiring  this  year,  1717,  Bienville,  in  searching  for  a 
Boitahle  pk^  on  the  Mississippi,  to  be  die  c^imd  Bpoi  mf 
the  Bew  apnk^tural  colony,  selected  the  spot,  on  which 
New  Orleans  now  stands,  at  something  more  dian  thir^ 
leagues  from  the  sea.  He  left  fi%  men  there,  to  make  n 
clearings  and  to  put  up  buildings.  In  August,  an  arma^ 
ment#rrived  from  France,  bringing,  besides  the  officers, 
nearly  800  settlers  and  soldiers,  intended  to  settle  various 
coneetmens^  or  land  grants.  In  October,  M.  de  Bois  Brll-^ 
knt  marled  to  estaUish  a  post  on  the  Blinois;  and  at  the 
wbom  dme,  M*  de  La  Harpe  went  to  establish  one  on  Red 
river,  and  to  explore  &e  country  west  and  north. 

Ik  iwaiaasry,  1719,  an  armament  arrived  from  Franfce, 
and  broc^faft  3S0  persons  to  swell  the  force  of  the  colony. 
At  the  same  time,  intelligence  was  brought,  that  war  ex-^ 
itted  between  France  and  Spain.  It  was  immediately 
decided  to  a^ke  an  attadk  up<m  Paisacola*  Bienville 
eeneentered  the  force  of  the  colony  at  Mobile;  and  having 
afiisemUiiil  400  ravages  and  a  consideraUe  body  of  Cana^ 
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dians,  he  tHi^Khed  by  land  fi)r  Penoocola.  At  4ie  mam^ 
time  the  Marshal  Yillars  and  two  other  vessels  were  des- 
patched for  the  same  jdace^  and  on  the  14th  of  May^  it 
was  invested  by  sea  jand  land.  The  Spamph  goveipiMry 
^ii^  hjimself  in  danger  of  an  immediate  ai^^ault^  iprren- 
dereqgpn  condition^  that  the  gaxrispn  should  be  transported 
to  Bayanna. 

On  the  6th  of  Juhe^  1719,  two  ships^  Due  de  Maine  and 
Aurore,  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  commajqided  by  - 
Laudoin  and  Herpin,  bringing  500  n^ro  slaves.  On  the 
5th  of  August,  a  small  Spaxii^  fleet  appeared  befoise  Pen- 
sacola.  The  garrison  was  partly  Spanish,  and  inclined  to 
yield.  In  the  general  cohiiision  aiul  insubordination^  tha 
French  commander  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  place; 
obtaining,  however,  the  most  honorable  term&  Tl^  fiitr- 
mer  Spanish  commander  was  reinstated  governor.  The 
Spaniards,  flushed  with  this  success,  undertook  the  sic^p 
of  Dauphine  island ;  and  after  various  efibrts  and  assaults, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  it  About  this  time,  a  French 
squadron  arrived  off*  Dauphine  island,  bringing  various 
officers  for  the  colmiy,  and  300  settlers* 

It  was  determined  to  re-take  Pensacola,  before  sfi  exr 
pected  squadron  could  arrive  from  Vera  Cruz.  Bienville 
mustered  500  savages  and  Canadians,  and  departed  by 
land  for  that  post  A  French  squadron  sailed  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  destination;  and  Pensacola  was  again, 
invested  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  taken  by  stpim,  in  which 
th«  French  met  with  a  small,  and  the  Spanish  a  coH^erpi- 
ble  losa  The  whole  Spanish  force  of  all  nations  was 
1800.  O/i  the  28th,  a  Spanish  brigantine  from  Havanna 
entered  the  harbor,  unconscious  that  the  place  had  changed 
masters,  and  was  takea  Forty-«eveii  French  deserters 
i!Here  found  among  ike  Spanish  gSBrrisoa    Twelve  of  them 
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were  hung  fix)m  Ae  yard-arm  of  a  ship,  and  thjrty-five 
condemned  to  hard  labor,  as  slaves. 

In  1719,  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, that  of  China,  and  that  of  the  West  Indies  had  been 
merged  in  one.  The  garrison,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  at  Dauphine  island,  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to 
Biloxi  It  seems  as  i^  in  the  confusion,  which  reigned  in 
the  colony  at  this  time,  it  had  been  foi^tten,  diat  it  was 
tilie  intention  of  the  French  government  to  advance  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  as  &st  as  possible,  and  thereby  ren- 
der the  colony  independent  This  could  not  be  done, 
unless  the  cokmies  were  stationary.  By  the  same  convey- 
ance the  colony  received  an  ardofmance^  or  decree,  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  merchandize,  and  setding  die  rate  of 
profit  At  the  different  ports,  where  the  vessels  were  to 
be  unloaded,  die  articles  were  to  be  delivered  at  a  fixed 
profit  For  instance,  at  New  Orleans  they  were  to  be  de- 
livered at  five  per  cent,  advance;  at  Natchez  at  ten;  at 
Yazoo  at  dlirteen;  at  Natchitoches  at  twenty;  and  at  Bli- 
nojs  and  Afissouri  at  fifty  pe^  cent;  and  so  of  the  rest 

Bernard  de  La  Harpe,  in  giving  his  narrative  of  his 
proceedings,  according  to  his  instructions,  on  Red  river, 
lays  down  its  mouth  as  being  in  latitude  3P  15';  and 
Natchitoches  in  32^  30'.  He  established  a  post,  eighty 
leagues  above  Natchitoches,  on  Red  river,  in  latitude 
33^  lO';  and  attempted  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Span- 
iards. He  thoroughly  explored  the  country  between 
Red  river  and  Washita;  and  made  himself  particularly 
acquainted,  according  to  the  usual  French  policy,  vnth  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians.  His  narrative  shows  much  sim- 
plicity and  credulity;  but  is  otherwise  amusing.  He  de- 
scribes, probably  firom  die  ill-understood  accounts  of  the 
1n£ans,  an  animal,  which  he  calls  a  lion,  with  one  horn, 
and  other  incrediUe  circumstances,  which  no  afier  infbr- 

voi^  I.  35 
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mation  has  confirmed  to  exist  Many  of  his  barbarous 
names  of  savage  tribes  in  that  quarter,  ar«  ^e  names, 
which  they  bear  at  present;  and  the  general  im{Nres8ion 
x>f  the  savages  at  this  day  confirms  the  statement  of  La 
Harpe,  dmt  the  Carancoahs  of  Texas  were  cannibals. 

He  ascended  4he  Arkansas,  according  to  his  narrative, 
.to  the  mountains;  and  found  a  number  of  savage  tribes, 
associated,  and  living  in  one  town,  which  contained,  as  he 
disserts,  4,000  souk    Their  cabins  were  contiguous,  and 
running  in  a  parallel  line  for  nearly  a  league.    The  situa- 
tion was  deljghtiul  beyond  descriptioa    They  were  allies 
of  the  Pawnees,  who  dwelt  forty  leagues  to  the  north  of 
them,  and  were  then  at  peace  with  the  Osages  and  most 
of  the  wandering  nations  about  the  sources  of  Arkansas 
and  Red  river.    Their  old  men  related,  that  the  Spaniards 
iiad  traded  for  the  precious  metals  with  the  Padoucas, 
whose  villages  were  situated  at  the  distance  of  fiiie^i  days' 
Journey  fi^m  them.    They  asserted,  that  they  knew  where 
these.metals  were  found,  but  fearing  their  enemies,  tfa^ 
seldom  crossed  the  mountains,  over  which  they  were 
discovered.     They  showed  him  rock-salt,  whidi  they 
said,  they  obtcdned  on  this  side  the  mountains.    They  re- 
presented the  Arkansas,  as  navigable  for  a  great  dist^mce 
above  them,  althou^  they  admitted  themselves  lo  be  so 
ignorantvof  navigation,  as  not  even  to  have  periqgues.— 
They  presented  the  calumet  of  peace  to  him  with  great 
ceremony.    There  were  present  on  the  occasion  more 
than  500  savages.    Some  venerable  old  men  performed 
the  ceremony.     Their  harangue  was  of  the  same  cast 
with  those,  which  the  Indians  give  at  present    It  touched 
upon  the  advantages,  which  they  hoped  fi-om  an  alliance 
with  the  French,  the  benefits  of  their  merchandize,  their 
warlike  character,  and^g^ierosity.  After  this,  all  the  chie& 
mid  principal  warriors  recounted  the  great  deeds  md  exr 
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pioits,  which  themselres  had  performed,  and  particularly 
dwelling  on  the  number  of  scalps,  that  they  had  taken.  It 
was  a  gorgeous  ceremonial ;  but,  as  such  things  are  apt  to 
be,  before  the  termination  it  began  to  be  wearisome.  It 
lasted  nearly  tfuree  days,— during  which  time,  the  savages 
continued  to  dance,  and' sing^  without  intermission. 

When  he  retired  to  repose,  several  warriors  attended 
witfi  eagle  feathers  to  drive  away  the  flies  and  musqui- 
DOS,  and  to  &n  him  through  the  night  They  still  con- 
ttnned  di^r  harangues,  dances  and  songs  by  day;  cast- 
ing from  time  to  time  buffido  robes  at  his  feet  They 
made  him  presents  of  rock-salt,  com  bread,  tobacco,  and^ 
a  rock  of  a  beautiftrl  blue  and  red  color,  to  which  they 
added  a  young  slave,  eight  years  old.  They  regretted, 
tfiat  they  had  not  received  his  vi^'^t  one  moon  earlier;  de- 
claring, that  they  could  then  have  given  him  seventeen 
slaves,  instead  of  this  one ;  but  averred,  that  diey  had  eaten 
them  aU  at  a  public  festival  T 

lliey  were  in  the  habit  of  Teaving  Aeir  villi^e,  in  the 
month  of  October,  to  hunt  the  buffido,  and  returning  from 
Ae  hunt  in  March.  At  that  time,  they  planted  beans,  com 
and  pumpkins,  which  fermed  their  chief  sustenance  during 
the  summer.  They  had  beautifi^  horses,  which  they  rode 
with  bridles  and  saddles  of  leather,  after  the  Spanish  fesh- 
ion.  They,  also,  wore  a  kind  of  armor  made  of  leather^ 
whidi  was  proof  against  arrow&  Each  of  these  nations 
had  its  own  peculiar  coat  ofarms,  answering  to  the  present 
Indian  ^  totem.^  This  was  painted  on  a  piece  of  leather, 
and  raspended  above  dieir  doors.  Some  bore  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars;  and  some  different  kinds  of  birds  and 
beasts.  What  h  most  singular  is,  that  many  languages 
were  spoken  in  this  single  village. . 

To  return  to  the  colony:  On  die  29th  of  Febraary,  1720, 
a  French  squadron  arrived  at  Dauphine  island    It  came 
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to  aseagt  the  colony,  and  guard  its  commerce.  It  convajed 
a  number  of  smaller  vessels,  and  brought  an  addition  of 
nearly  400  persons  to  it;  among  whom  were  many  g^ils 
from  the  general  hospital  of  Paris.  On  the  29th,  letters 
were  received  from  De  Bois  Bnllant,  infcHining,  that  he 
had  planted  his  establishment  eight  leagues  above  Kaskas-> 
kia,  on  the  shores  cf  the  Mississippi.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
news  were  received  of  a  truce  betweoi  France  and  Spain. 
About  this  time,  the  commandant  at  New  Orleans  was  re- 
moved from  office,  on  charge  of  misdemeanor ;  and  a  new 
one  appointed.  The  French  made  an  atteai{^  to  incite 
the  savages  generally  to  make  war  on  the  Ghicbifiaws; 
but  succeeded  only  with  the  Chactawa 

French  vessels  were  now  in  the  habit  of  arriving  fi«« 
quently,  with  provisions^  munitions  and  setders  fi»  the 
colony.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1720,  arrived  on  board 
the  St  Andre  260  mea  On  the  3d  of  Se[^mber,  the 
Frofond  with  240.  On  the  10th,  the  Marin  with  186.  On 
the  20tb,  on  board  the  Loire  156.  On  the  14th  Decendber, 
on  board  the  Efephant  250. 

On  the  20th  December,  a  council,  civil  and  military, 
was  held,  in  which,  after  much  disputing  between  Bien- 
ville and  the  director  general,  it  was  determined  to  copt^ 
solidale  the  strength  of  the  colony  at  New  Orleans,  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  vessel  Dromedary  was  despatched  there 
with  these  orders.  To  this  measure  the  director  general 
entered  a  solemn  protest  On  tl^  3d  of  January,  1721, 
the  Gironde  brought  300  persons  to  the  cobny.  On  the 
5th,  the  Baleine  brought  eighty-one  girls,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sisters  Gertrude  and  Maine.  On  the  7th,  the 
Seine  brought  eighty  souls,  among  whom  w^?e  twenty 
artificers.  The  establishment  at  Kaskaskia  received  the 
name  of  fort  Ghartres;  that  atBiloxi  fort  liouis;  and  that 
at  Mobile  fort  Gonde. 
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On  the  17th  Fdbruary,  1721,  arrived  L'Africaim  mih 
180  black  daws,  out  of  380,  with  which  the  vessel  started 
Qa  the  93d,  Le  Due  de  Maine  widi  346,  the  remainder  of 
450.  On  the  16th  of  April,  M.  de  Lugere  sounded  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  found  it  to  be  500 
toiws  in  width,  and  reaching  900  toises  from  the  entrance 
of  ibe  river.  About  Ais  time,  arrived  many  vessels  from 
Africa  with  slaves,  and  from  France  with  passengers.  On 
the  4tfa  of  June,  arrived  the  ship  Fort  Paix  with  230  pas- 
BbogsrSj  ahnost  entirely  Germana  About  this  time,  a 
new  establishment  was  attempted  at  St  Bernard,  by  M.  de 
La  Harpe.  Hostilities  were  almost  constantly  kept  up 
with  the  English  of  the  Carolinas,  by  the  aid  of  the 
savagea 

The  cclaay  was  divided  into  quarters,  as  follows:  New 
OrfettQs,  Biloxi,  MoUle,  Alabama,  Natchez,Yazoo,  Natchi- 
toches^ Arkansas,  and  Illinois.  The  mhabitants  were  in* 
fi^rmed  by  the  council  general  of  Louisiana,  to  which  quar* 
ter  they  respectively  belonged  In  the  chief  place  of  each 
quarter,  there  v^as  a  commandant^ — a  judge,  from  whose 
decisions  appeals  were  carried  to  the  superior  council  at 
BUoJh.  The  salary  of  the  ccmunandant,  Bienville  was 
13,000  livres ;  Bois  Brillant,  first  lieutenant,  5,000 ;  second 
lieutenant  4,000;  major  general  3,000;  inspector  general 
3,000.  The  whole  expenditures  of  the  government  for  one 
year  was  1,^37,104  Uvres. 

The  dj^ails,  which  we  have  here  given,  of  the  progress  of 
the  colony  of  Louisiana,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  are  chiefly 
from  the  unedited  manuscript  of  M.  Bernard  de  La  Harpe. 
The  whole  work  is  of  great  extent,  and  pursues  this  kind 
of  information  in  mudi  greater  detail.  He  was  himself  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  chief  actor  in  the  transacticMos, 
which  he  describes.  He  had,  also,  the  advantage  of  the 
inspection  of  the  journals  of  IbberviUe  and  Bienville. — 
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We  have  sdected  these  details  from  the  mass,  as  bein^ 
curious  for  their  simplicity;  and  fomishing  French  docu- 
ments of  the  progress  of  a  very  interestnig  coiony,  and  the 
basis  of  the  existmg  establishments  west  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  affording  us  materials  for  a  compariscm  of  the  Ei^lish- 
and  French  modes  of  advancing  coloiriea  We  now  re- 
sume the  history  of  the  country  in  the  more  compendfous- 
form  of  annals. 

The  advancing  power  of  the  French  on  Red  river  was- 
naturally  calculated  to  alarm  the  Spanish, on  the  score  o^ 
their  possessions  in  Mexico.  In  order  to  anticipate  the 
French  in  this  quarter,  they  created  a  nominal  and  unin- 
habited province,  called  Texas,  east  of  Rio  del  Norte^ 
called  in  those  days  Rio  Bravo,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Sabine,  or  Adayes,  a  point  still  nearer  the  actuaf 
French  settlements  at  Natchitoche&  The  French  met 
this  efibrt  by  establi]^ing  a  small  fort  at  die  mouth  of  the 
Sabine,  and  another  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  among  a 
tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Assinais,  not  far  distant  from  the 
present  site  of  Nacogdoches. 

A  struggle  in  this  quarter  was  foreseen  1^  both  parties 
to  be  inevitabla  Bodi  nations  exhausted  tfa^  efforts  to 
enlist  the  savages  on  their  side.  But,  as  w6  have  seen, 
the  French  were  generally  unrivalled  at  this  game.  Per^ 
ceiving  that  the  French  were  sure  to  ciremnvent  them  in 
this  eflbrt,  they  conceived  a  plan,  by  whieh  both  French 
and  savages  became  subservient  to  their  views.  As  die 
savages  were  die  grand  insmiments  of  Frendi  pdicy, 
priests  and  religion  were  generally  the  lever  of  the  Spanish. 
A  Spanish  friar,  named  Ydaldo,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
French  governor  of  Louisiana,  in  the  name  of  dieir  com- 
mon Saviour  and  religion,  to  invite  him  to  coH>perate  widi 
them  in  founding  an  extensive  mis3i<»ti  aipong  the  Indians, 
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between  their  respectiTe  coloniea  The  Spanidi  were  at 
once  mme  zealous  and  more  successful  in  forming  <hese 
establishments,  than  the  French.  If  die  latter  could  be 
brought  to  concur  in  this  measure,  the  former  hoped  in 
this  way  to  acquire  the  chief  influence  in  the  mission^  and 
ultimately  among  the  savages  eonnected  widi  it;  and  by 
those  savages  to  expel  the  French  from  that  quarter,  and 
from  Red  river.  Ydaldo,  a  bold,  artful  and  intriguing 
man,  was  the  ostensible  manager  of  the  Spanish  in  this 
affiur.  He  was  afterwards  head  of  the  femous  Spani^ 
mission  (riT  Terns,  He  was  reputed  a  saint  by  the  colonic 
and  savages  in  that  region,  while  he  hved;  and  vma  ac- 
tually canonized  afier  his  death. 

La  Motte,  die  French  governor^  penetrated  his  motive, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  circumvent  him  at  his  ovm  game« 
in  answer  to  die  letter,  recjpiesting  his  concurrence  to 
form  a  mission,  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  Mexico,  at 
<mce  to  arrange  this  matter,  and  to  procure,  if  it  might  be, 
a  i^e-opening  of  the  Spanish  ports,  for  a  supply  of  provi^ 
^ODs  to  the  French  colonists,  which  for  some  time  past 
had  been  closed  against  them.  M.  de  St  Dennis,  a  man 
of  high  standing,  great  personal  influence,  and  talent,  was 
mxki  on  dns  missioa  He  was  fitvorably  received  in  Mexico, 
vvas  universally  caressed,  and  soon  married  a  lady  of  the 
first  mak  and  fortune  in  that  country.  The  viceroy  pro- 
mised to  open  the  Spanish  ports  for  a  supply  of  provisions 
to  the  Freich,  as  soon  as  the  French  should  have  Con- 
curred with  them  in  establishing  a  mission  among  the  In- 
dians of  Natchitoclies, — a  post,  which  in  &ct  belonged  to 
the  command  of  St  Dennis.  They  gave  the  command  of 
their  troops,  who  ware  to  escort  the  missionaries  among 
the  Indians,  to  this  gentleman,  l^e  French  governor, 
bdng  consulted  for  permission,  gave  it;  and  St  Dennis 
hastened  to  carry  i<  into  effect    He  coviducted  the  Span- 
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iards  from  New  Mexico  into  his  o\vn  governmenf  among 
the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  feared^  and  reverenced,  al- 
most as  a  divinity.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  the  present  provhice 
of  Texas,  except  in  the  case  already  narrated,  in  which 
they  took  away  the  remnant  of  the  French  colony  at  Ber^ 
nard^s  bay.  St.  Dennis  acted  dn  die  principle  of  the  high- 
est honor.  He  availed  himself  of  his  mibounded  influence 
among  the  savages,  to  introduce  favorably  amcHig  them, 
the  Spanish  priests  and  soldiers  of  the  missioa  He  per- 
suaded them,  bitterly  against  dieir  own  will,  to  allow  these 
stem  and  haughty  strangers  a  place  in  their  country. 

Having  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract  in  good  fkhh, 
he  hastened  back  to  Mexico,  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to 
carry  into  effect  their  part  of  the  contract  -During  his 
absence  every  thing  had  been  changed.  The  viceroy  ^^^w 
on  his  death  bed.  St  Dennis  was  seized,  and  plunged  in 
a  prison,  on  the  double  charge  of  being  a  spy,  and  deeding 
in  contraband  trade.  This  insult  to  a  privileged  envoy, 
together  with  the  influence  of  the  high  family,  with  which 
he  was  connected  by  marriage,  produced  such  a  redaction 
among  the  populace  in  his  &vor,  tfiat  the  authorities  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  release  him  from  his  dungeon,  and 
only  confine  him  to  die  limits  of  the  ci^.  He  was  aided 
by  his  friends  with  the  means  of  escape.  He  fled  by  night ; 
dismounted  a  stranger,  whom  he  accidentally  met;  seized 
his  horse,  and  traveVsed  the  prodigious  distance  betwem 
that  city  and  Louisiana,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 

But  the  Spanish,  meanwhile,  had  attained  their  object 
They  had  strongly  reinforced  their  missionary  garris6n; 
and  the  French,  who  were  settled  among  the  Assinais  In- 
dians, in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Nacogdoches,  saw  too 
clearly  their  fate,  now  that  the  Spaniards  were  stronger 
than  themselves.    They  lefi  the  Spaniards  to  nurture  their 
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mm  cmv&ttM  ftA^  their  own  6shiQii|  and  fled  o^mt  tbe 
Sahiiia  TbiB  yras  the  odode,  by  which  the  Spanish  be- 
CMie  poaBeeaed  of  the  eoimtty  on  this  mde  the  Rio  del 
Nona 

We  have  seeoT  from  the  notes  of  La  Haipe,  that  the 
Fi^ench  had  abeady  estaUished  tfaeoifielyes  at  Natchei» 
and  had  built  fort  RoaaUe)  whidi  Chateanbriand  has  ren- 
dered BO  iMNPesting  a  place.    About  this  time,  La  Motte 
4M^  and  was  moce^ded  by  Bienville^  as  chief  comman- 
daot    He  was  a  man  of  talents,  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman ; 
«m1  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  struggle  with  the  peeo- 
fiar  ^ffiotdties,  to  vdncfa  the  advancing  colony  was  ex- 
powd    But  they  were  so  nnm^tMis  and  comphcated,  that 
ihey  seemed  at  times  abnost  insuperable  The|r  had  to  con- 
tend mth  dkeaae,  savages,  hui^r,die  Spanish,  the  En^sh, 
and  what  was  worse  than  all,  the  grossest  mismanagement 
^tfae  nrtoests  of  die  colony  at  hcMnei    Eveiy  quarter,  ex- 
cept «ld  France,  vi^as  closed  against  dmr  obteining  provi- 
aiona     The  colonists  g^ierally  hated  agriculture^  and 
]ov«d  nothmg,  but  to  live  in  compact  villages  by  the  pro- 
tecdtorfthachase,orto  make  distant  excursions  among  the 
saviyg.    Tbeape  is  noihii^  so  astonishing  in  the  annals  of 
that  petiodf  aa  die  number  and  extent  of  the  distant  voy- 
a§SB  of  4i90overy  to  the  remotest  points  of  this  immense 
mliey,  wtddi  ted  been  made  by  the  French^    On  the 
.  whole,  lijie  colony  was  a  heavy  tax  to  the  parent  country. 
in  fivie  yeais^  preceding  1717,  the  balance  against  the 
eoutfry^liad  hem  135,000  livres.    The  government  had 
been  fer  a  leqg  time  amonopoly  in  die  hands  (^Crozat,a 
man  immensely  ridi,  but  uimUe  widi  all  his  wealdi  long 
to  siq4K>rt  swh  a  losii^  concera    Under  these  cirdtam- 
atances,  be  gladly  rdinquished  hil  patent,  a^Hng  it,  in 
1717,  lothe  Misatesippi  cmnpany^    This  company  is  well 
known  in  history  to  havahad  hs  origin  in  the  fenoous  bub- 
TM»a  36 
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The  OKiitai^  tbanadieiiie  opfeadf  Iflce.  aa  < 
kifected  all  France  in  its  progrese.     The  bubble, 
Im^U  wi  tihfiit  GOimtry  ruflig  witfi  the  groans  of  beggaay, 

greait  l^iifAto  to  I»o»i^^  During  the  easitom&ti  ofi 
ilm  s<d¥di|ie^Mrhiah.wfi$  to  turn  eTery  thing  ioto  gdM^iilMA 
oollMiiitftwm^.addi^  iio  theinhabiianl&$  and  14gMiMQa$m 
^vm  wafie.taaqghl  into  the  <xMiiilry,  e&cimtilj  to  csfittrv 
i^iiwrp  iiykutaiigj  labora  Te*fiiiiMh  wivM  fiur  tfae^ecdor 
1^^  tb^  charity  and  wnnectiim  houaea^iMero  emptied,  of 
tb^ir  femftlfis^aiid  po^r  giiis  were  taken  frani  the  sisaalH. 
S«l6h  liUidft<^'QQlowti^  weoe  not  tfaoae,  modt  cakndbfced  to 
^tnig|^J<«^ithedi^Q^  d*a  Bew*c$dcaiy  in  the  woochk 
An  a4ii«d JHiiXifactr  of  w^Hihs,  were  to  he  Jlled  ivitfi^&td;. 
anid  th^.iirfi^Htwts,  in  the  supin^(ies&of;iheir.JadolBiieet 
h«4)b^^afi(m«loin^  to  receife  it.£roin  beyond  dieiBeas. 

Th^  HKVittg^oomy  year,  whkfa  the  xxixmf  had  aeen^  ymm 
l!3^l9  JMa|.  afiwt  it  Iml  reeeived  the  iBuneraas  veonMtfli 
%W^  thft  inAienQe  c^;  the  Miansaippi  <^mpw^.  Hwmgwv 
ii$knep%  di^aiq^tniei^  despair  and.  death,  assailed  dn 
Qjffw^  po|Adati0n«  No<^haiioe  fer  supp&a  firMn  tha 
%Wiphi  eddies  reimtined;  ibr,  in  .1719^  war.  had  \mm 
pcqclaiined  betweeniFranoe  and  Spaia  The«apt;are  of 
FenfiajGol^^.firom  the  Spanish,  and  its  re-captuw  b)r,t 
h{#  be^.rcilfi^  from  the  annals  of  La  Hiii;pa. 

Th«  My  ^iuBse  mc^ure  of  Fteaich  poteigr  it  diitJ 
wa^.t9  sQBtterthe  compact  popidalioii.iqio.diMactaad 
t^UPt^  setdem^ta  T^m  poUcgr  H)^.  adiopled  Smm 
settteiQiw^  were  attenipted^  a&  we  haw  aem^fiur  up-iha 
Mi^pisajiypl  FoiiChwtres  waaeetaUishedanthelU&n^ 
]|4aiifMrpftpllmt^  Hemad^too, 

ftBLtwa^viii}^  »ttov9|^  to  eiBtoblish  a  coki^.oiiihe  hiqr  of 
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all0HipL    Hiey  had  evea  heOMie  m  %itiH  ao^aiteted  wiilt 
Ae  «|^pdr  ceun(ry^«  to  b«  iMisihle  of  die  imparmiM'of 

than  Ihe  jwloa^  of  dM  Sjptaitt^ 

N«w  Mnfea  ImmI  a*i¥  ttdvaoeed  10  ifae  idan^ 

of  i»Fraieh  oalieil  river.    They  h&d  hen  so  twcowwfid 

ki  the  lyflnMBry  stralaj^ni,  by  ^icfa  they  hhd  ^tBopaMeA 

theFMttch  fi«iln^T«xM^llhftt  they  werb  bow  ddternriftfid 

Ifwnifatf  nMM  «>4kpel  4Mm£pomRednirertadll» 


The  Frawh^irilk  llKhr  pecKbar  Ai^ 
ihgwoilwt  vfhA  ibe  mt^gm»  iad  fdreody  eoeiifed  ihe 
friwrfiliiri  of  many  mIiMb  tm  nj^  ihedMiaiMii^j^rticriai^ 
^^4ief»wtifti  tribeof  the  MKiBoriite^jfiMAiidtom  Ihii* 
river  Ina^hikiame.  Tlie  MnfUWiM  weve  tegogfed  mu 
1VW fiilh Ihe  PMnaiBBtt^ who inhaUied.  MiH  Uj^ npifae 
ri«w.  The  fettqr  of  the  ^ttuqh  was  le  add  their  ferce 
le  that  %^  the  Ba<rneeB»  omI  destroy  the  Miasoories,  the 

ay  the  aoaiaiiA<ary  aTihe  MiaaomL  A  ^^sh  £>rc«  aet 
fiNTth  fitm  Santa  Fe,  a  Spaniih  town  on  a  braadi  of  the 
Bio  dd  Neata,  in  die  reoMie  northerns  interior  of  ffew 
afaaeoy  to»irfo  (he  AGssoliii  They  mivtook  thehr  wtLj^ 
and  inelead^f  reaohngdiel^wneeidwns^asldKyAbngfac 
th^  ted,  they  fidl  nnoMecioasly  aai  A»  chief  ttmn  of  the 
Miwwwiriea.  The  mjatde^  was  a  natund  one;  ftr  the  turn 
tribes  q>ealc  the  sane  faaignage.  They  eomntanioatod 
tfaev  (Morpoae  widhmt  reserve^  as  Ouidihig  the  Piwnees 
^tfaehr  ai^ence^and  raqfuasled  the  co^aptjrtiann  of  the 
to  thor  own  destraeikMu  The  cffa%iBavagea 
ki«Mi%  penetpined  *e  iniMke  af  tha  Tbejr 
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fOpeemwAiimr  cuBlomBiy  uneiiangeable  graviljf  of  namier 
aod  coatHenanoe,  and  betrayed  not  the  digbfeeet  surprifiCL 
Tbey  only  requested  lime  id  call  in  Aeir  warriors^  to  oo&*» 
wit  iksm  on  the  scheme.  At  the  end  of  forty-eiglitiiottiB, 
they  had  assembled  3^000  warriors,  and  fell  upon  die  mx^ 
sttpecting  Spaniards^  not  only  reposing  in  security,  but 
meditalaig  ilie  destruction  of  these  Tcry  Indians;  and  Aey 
murdered  the  whole  company,  with  the  ^Eceplion  of  <fae 
priests,  who  escaped  on  horseback,  and  idone  rmnained  t» 
report  the  destruction  of  die  rest 

But  ahfaough  die  prefect  of  die  ^aniards  was  dM» 
marred  in  diis  instance,  it  taught  Ae  Fremk  what  enlep- 
jj^ize  and  bddness  (rf*  conception  moght  acoompUib  an^ 
edier  dme,  and  warned  diem  to  antidpale  ibeHr  phois.-*^ 
M*  de  Boufgement  was  deepaldied  with  a  considefaUa 
ferce^  and  made  the  first  estaUkhmcnt  on  die  Bfiflseuri, 
above  die  mouA  of  the  Osage  river,  probabfy,  mew  wtet 
is  mm  called  Cete  mw  Heasetit,  whew  be  bolt  aferi^ 
MtieB^  caUed  Imrt  (Means.  In  17S4,  die  Fmmt  sue** 
eeoded  in  hringii^  abwt  a  genend  peace  among  the 
savages  d  the  Missouri  So<m  after  ttas  peace^  fsn^Os^ 
leans  was  attacked,  destroyed,  ami  all  the  Freoah  maasa*^ 
cred.  It  was  nevw  known,  by  whom  dlis  faloo^  deed 
was  instigated,  or  accomplished. 

Of  die  only  annals,  that  Imve  ccmie  dowa  to  us,  of  the 
history  of  die  intrigues  widi  the  savages  by  dK  Ftench, 
Spanish  and  English,  it  can  hardfy  escf^ie  the  raider  nk 
F^ect,  that  these  records  are  apt  to  be  cdwed  aeooi^<pg 
to  die  interests,  pr^udices  mid  partrntiies  of  the  dMEsrent 
natimis,  by  whom  the  accoants  are  prtserved.  Each  nar 
tkm  wiU  cbaige  the  insdgatiim  of  crioMs,  assMdnatioB  «m1 
guilt  upmi  the  odier.  l%eChi<Aas9wa,  a  powerful  naiien 
on  the  fitmtiers  of  die  GarotiM»,  a&d  belween  diem  and 
Ae  French  settlementaof  Natehoafttid  the  Yaasoo,  were 
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ainoft  imrftriably  alfiee  of  Ihe  fiogiMb.  The  Sesaiiioles 
of  FlorMki  were  geoenSly  m  tfie  intereet^  of  ilie  Spaiush 
1^  St  Aogusdne.  Most  ci  the  tribes  of  Cairada  and  ihe 
MiBtMoiptMi  iraliey  were  uraaUy  in  die  intere^  of  the 
Fnmdt 

One  of  ihe  most  memorable  events  in  ihe  early  hn^ry 
tf  Loinnaaa  is  die  massacre  of  the  Frendi  among  the 
Ifatdiez^  by  Aai  tribe  of  Indians,  and  die  final  extirpation 
of  thftt  ^ibe  by  the  French.  The  history  of  diis  mterest^ 
ing  tiribe  has  been  given  i»  by  their  destroyer&  We  may 
iberefore  presume,  that  at  least  all  die  amiable  tatdts,  that 
am  fffen  <^tbein,  are  true.  They  inhabited  those  delight- 
ihland  fertHe  hi&s,  dmt  now  constitute  the  better  part  of 
die  sMe  <^  ICnssipiH.  Their  traditions  lead  to  die  im« 
presEMD,  that  ihef  had  emigrated  in  ancient  days  fit>m 
oowMrieB  &r  to  the  aoudiwest,  probaUy^rom  Mexicos-^ 
They  were  in  many  respects,  compared  widi  the  tribes 
about  diem,  a  poliidied  people.  A  few  barbarous  customs' 
anumg  them  cmly  indicate,  that  a  cruel  uid  Moody  super-* 
sthimi  can  stain  the  manners  of  a  people,  in  odier  respects 
peaeeaMe  and  humane.  They  had  laws,  subordiimte 
ludKB,  afid  insfitntionB  cf  various  kinda  They  were  con* 
sideraUy  acquainted  with  the  use  of  dieir  own  medicinal 
herbs.  Tkey  had  an  estaWshed  wonAiip,  and  a  t^nple 
dedicated  to  the  ^Gieat  S^nrit,*  on  the  altar  of  which 
burned  a  p^petuai  fira  Their  chiefi,  like  the  Incas  of 
Peni, derived  ibeir  <Mrigin  from  the  sun;  and  were  held  in 
audi  idohdtous  vmeration,  that  when  about  to  be  con«» 
demned  t^deMh,  as  we  have  seen,  nunribers  of  thdr  sub- 
jeeis  w&eMt  ready  to  athr  themselves,  as  vduntary  sub- 
tAmbes  fiMT  ibem.  liiey  were  a  num^ous  people,  eom- 
ma&ig  req>ect,  and  givk^  the  law  &r  up  and  down  the 
WammpfL  Amid^  the  a&cient  fiNresls  e£  these  fertile 
JnAs^dMyluid  wmadered  for  the  most  part  in  peace,  co»» 
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tettt  wkh  the  iimple:  glAi  of  imuva    The 
white  men  aaioBg  ifa^n  was  4he  ^era  4^  their  doom. 

The  French  both  conrted^  aod  dmaded  ihis  fetauibMB 
people;  and  d*  lA  theor  allies  ihey  had  been  mmijfemi^ 
veringly  fiuihiid.  *  They  had  aided  them  in  all  their  fm^ 
jeete;  aod,  more  iban  ottoe^ty  the  sofipliefltivhJdi  4bey 
had  fiumished  the  Freneh,  had  saved  theaa  from  fiuaioa 
The  ouana^,  that  ie  now  to  be  related^^is  the  DMire  mmam^ 
Mhle  from  the  drcumstaiM^e^  that  the  French  weee  gme« 
rally  noled  fi>r  being  lenient,  fidtUul  and  just  in  their  inter*- 
coame  with  the  savagea  No  deubty.  that  these  were  lim 
tne  secrets  of  didr  general  asc^Mfency  amfor^  Aen. 

The  erase  oi  the  quarrel^  that  ;ensned  between  tkt 
FrMfih  and  Natchez,  was  c^  the  most  triml  <ii«iacter« 
A  soldier  <^  the  garrison  c^  fort  Rosalie  alk^sd,  that  an 
old  Natchez  warrior  owed  him  con^  and  demanded  im- 
aM^te  paywent»  The  Indian  replied,  that  the  com  wbb 
yet  ffeesk  m  the  fields;  and  that  as  soon  as  itwassiiffp 
oieady  r^  he  should  be  paid.  The  soldier  peiaisted  ta 
deaoMad  prempt  pajyineati  threatening  him  mth  a  beaiim, 
if  he  refitted  Erea  the  threat  of  being  stnick  is  e^er  in- 
snpportahle  «o  an  Indian.  The  old  man  i^prang  iaceosed 
ftodi  date  fort,  and  challenged  the  aokMer  to  sis^e  Mmhat. 
The  eoldietv  alartffed  by  ihe  rage  of  the  Indian  inied,  ma^ 
«b^!  The  warrior  on  thisiand  seeing  a  crowd  ooUeetag^ 
totired^Io^y  towards  his  village.  On  of  the  guard  fired 
u^militBHand  he  was  ttortelly  wounded.  No  ennniiy 
was  fltalde»tMr^  least  no  punishni^ttf  inflicted  e»hifci^  mki^ 
had  ■ooBilnitird  the  iwitraga  All  the  fevfUgdtiil  fcefagB» 
natnrd  40  savages,  w€A^i»dled  q^  on  the  aoeasiea^  The 
Natchez  flew  to  lams,  and  the  Fraich  were  assailed  on 
evtary  side,  and  many  4^  them  foU.  TksStui^Bef]»ttt,aft 
ifliaentM  di^  interposed  hiaaiitlkNi^^and  thedaagteer 
eeaeet).    A  new  trea^  of  peace  Was  d^  reMdt  of  ike  tKHS- 
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iMtriffm,  iteieniiied,  aMftifae  whole  attnr  eeemed  K»  be 

.  tS^aa  «fter  lUsy  m  die  yMr  1799,  mid^  d^fermt  )>re- 
textSy  fie^aral  hondted  s<ddierB  were  seeretfy  imnodueed 
iaco  ibe  seldMMni^  and  tltm  ^toftncdeeft  and  mmmspeeimg 
JhJbchm  wcffe  dioglitered  wi  A«r  hwte.  ISie^beadoftiMr 
fnt  dMef  im»  demanded,  as  tfie  price  of  peat^and  die 
wrelcbed  Naiebes  weie  obliged  to  yield  lo  die  dMaand 
The  slaa^rter  had  emiliiiiled  fi>ur  day&,  beAire  peace  wa» 
gramed  Affito.  Thia  Waa-  a  deed,  of  ceonie  nevw  to  be 
fergo<len,  nonftrgivm^  by  die  saragea  Tfaey  saw  at  onee^ 
^ibat  ikere  now  remuned  M  allenialiTe  befVi^e^Ei  their  own 
deBtmeciOR  or  dial  of  their  enwaita  T^wy  werfe  moody, 
penave,  timid  and  skn^;  bat  tfcey  were  awe  in de^rittng 
the  meana  of  ver^^eanee. 

THftgB.  rentoda^  in^the^  ntaatim,  m^  ItSft  At  d^a 
dme,  Bl.^de  <^K>part,  who  had  b^n  the  diief  ageM  in 
diese  transaedoafs  «aid  who  was  excessively  obmmiotta  to 
Ae  sai^iges,  had  been  entered  to  New  Orleans,  tO'  meeif  mi 
inreafigatieii  of  hist^onduet,  Umdtking  thk  iJliir.  The  joy 
^  Ae^mm^gm  was  great;  for  diey  hoped^  at  I^Bist  to  be 
d^verad  Ihrni  his  enmity  and  i^ressioa  To<  theh^  des* 
pidr  dfsy^eamed,  diat  he^was  jasdfied,  and  reinstated  in 
Im  aathoi#tyv  He  seemed  on  his  return  more  vindicdve 
towards  them,  tfaalk  ever,  l^o  manifest  his  ill  feelings,  he 
Astermmed  labaiMa^town,  two  miles  below  die  present 
sile^Rdlcheas,  on  gnnmd  oecnpied  by  a  large  and  ancient 
iriiMigeof  the  Indians.  Accordingly  he  s^f^  tot  die  sun 
dtte^ MMlordened'him  to  have  d^  savage  huis  cleared 
ttway, anddie  i^abitants dispersed.  The  chief  repli^ 
^ihatdieip  ancestors  had  dwek  there  for  ages;  and  that  it 
good,  dial  their  descradants  should  dwell  th^M  afier 
The  order  was  repeated,  with  a  threat  of  destruo^ 
^^»yili»0t  obeyed. 
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l%e  Indians  diflflemhted;  and  fieraarfdng/diattfae^oiii 
had  just  come  out  <^  the  ground,  and  that  iheir  ketm  mere 
laykig  iheir  eggs^  and  thai  to  dbandon  ibmt  villa^  at  that 
time  would  bring  fiunine  bodi  on  them  and  the  Frmch,' 
requested  d^y.  AU^  that  ibeyeould  obtain  of  the  hali^^ 
G<Hnmandalit  was,  to  deby  luaul  aotumi,  or  coodittw, 
that  each  hut  should  brii^  a  basket  of  con^and  iifiiwl,  as 
a  tribute  for  this  forbearance.  Hie  savages  mi^  and  held 
eoundls  in  private;  and  the  unanimous  result  vvusi  lo 
make  one  final  efibrt,  to  preserve  tb^  independenoe  and 
the  tombs  <^  their  ancestors  intiolata  The  ChickasawSi 
the  allies  of  the  !l&iglidi>  and  the  nalond  enemies  of  the 
Frracb,  were  invited  to  take  a  part  with  them  in  thsir 
meditated  vengeance  upon  the  Fr^ich..  The  Qiidmsaws 
eagerly  consented ;  but  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  their 
womebt  [^obably>  in  die  intere^  of  the  French^  weie  de- 
cdved  as  to  the  day>  and  did  not  arrive^  until  afiar  the 
bk>w  was  Gtamck.  The  massacre  of  the  French  was  ar* 
ranged  to  take  place  on  die  time^  when  the  Natchez  should 
be  admitted  amoi^  th^n,  to  pay  ibm  tribute  of  o&m  ^nd 
fowki  M.deChopart  was  waniedbya  woman^probaUy 
attached  to  some  Fr^ichman,  of  their  a{q[Mt»ching  doom.^ 
But  the  evil  star  of  the  Frendi  {Krevailed^  and  the  com- 
mandant, instead  of  arousing  to  caution,  punished  the  in- 
former. 

The  fiual  period  for  the  breaking  fonh  <tf  the  naotbered. 
vengeance  of  the  savages  came.  The  last  day  <^  Novem- 
ber, 1739,  the  ^grand  sun^  with  his  warrtMs  repaired  to 
die  fi»t,vrith  the  {Mimiised  tribute  of  com  and  fowk  The 
soldiers  were  alHroad  in  p^ect  secim^.  The  savagea 
seized  the  gate,  and  odier  passages,  by  vAnch  the  soldimi 
were  excluded  firom  their  anna  l%e  garrison  was  filled 
widi  warri<MrB.  The  houses  in  the  cotrntiy  were  occupied^ 
by  previous  concert  at  die  same  time.    It  v^ras  a  geoeral 
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Nme  Mnare  spared^  but  Uie  slaves,  aiul  some 
of  the  woiiO^aaiid  chilili^^  Such  was  the  abhorr^nae 
aad  oeiilmpt  0f  M.  de  Cbopan^  ^at  the  chiefs  wouldbnot 
loll  huB,jaiid  he  was  slain  by  cme  of  the  meanest  c^  tlw 
IiMJwmn'  Of  seven  hiuidred  people,  sctocely  eno^b  sur^ 
.?iwd>  to  carry  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  to  the  capital 
JkH  die  f^slih  settlements  .and  inhabitants  on  the  Yassoo 
and  Wasliila  diared  the  conunon  fate  of  massacre  and 
iheflaiiieB. 

C^mnmamtasm  at  fiest  pervaded  the  cai^taL  But  the 
Fma^sooB  put  every  eqgine  in  operation^to  retaliate. 
The  Chicfcasawsy  thinking  themselves  mocked  by  the  Na^ 
tbexj  in  Itemg  deeeiyed  as  tQ  the  time,  when  the  blow  wa| 
ptrtick;4Ki  the  Freni^in  resentment  for  not  bauig  at  the 
WOflsaj^re  af  the  French,  were  rea4y  to  join  the  French, 
to  exticpale  the  Naldiez.  Fifteen  hundred  Chickasaw^ 
jfMfied  themselves  to  a  detachment  of  Fr^ac^  troops,  aided 
by  cannoA.  The  Natchez  bad  fortified  themselves;  but 
fm  the  ajupearance  of  diis  formidable  force,  and  the  nlis^ 
chaise  of  the  cannon,  they  .humbled  themselves,  to  sue  for 
peace;  They  offered  to  restore  the  Fr^ch  prisoners  in 
ikfir  possession ;  and  forsake  their  country  for  ever.  M. 
de  liubois,  anxious  to  save  the  prisoners,  consented  to  put 
off  the  attack  until  ^le  next  day,  provided  that  the  prisoners 
wer^  given  up.  The  following  night,  they' deserted  the 
fort,  in  a  silence  so  profound,  as  not  to  disturb  their  ene- 
miea  They  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  Red 
over  to  a  point,  not  far  from  where  Natchitoches  is  now 
ailoated  The  French  pursued  them,  headed  by  M.  de 
Perrier,  with  cannon.  They  had  fortifi^  themselves ;  and 
in  their  last  &stnesses  they  fought  with  the  desperation  of 
men,  who  were  ready  to  die.  They  sallied  out,  and  at- 
tempted to  cut  their  way  through  the  besieging  force  in 
vain.    It  was  useless  to  contend  with  the  strengdi,  that 
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mnoimded  dnem.    The  women  and  cliitdrett  were  ^ 
idaved  at  home;  and  the  malestweresene,  as  sfcunes,  to  Shk:  ^ 
Donunga    Thus  utterly  penshed  thaonee  powei^  ts9m 
of  the  Natchez. 

The  Spaniards  lud  been  long  la  ll^  hdbk  d*  o^^  m«hi- 

tildes  of  Indians  of  the  islands,  as  slavses.  The  practice  faa4 

been  &r  from  being  eon^mon  among  the  Fr^neh,  in  r^ard 

to  the  Incfians  of  Canada  and  Louisiana.    Fco*  some  tkm^ 

wen,  the  Spaniards  had  de»sted  from  the  psaotiee.    The 

b^oevolent  Las  Casas  had  labored  with  tkHe  Spanish  mo* 

mrch  and  ifae  priests,  until  his  reasonings,  or  hiselo^pievte 

had  oeiiTinced  them,  eimtrary  to  their  pre^copccifed  ofm- 

ionB,  that  the  In^ums  Imd  souls.    Milttoos  ai  these  pene- 

cnted  bdiagshad  beenstoin;  and  other  miKoMMedneed 

to  bondage,  before  die  Spaiush  government  a^od  wpmk 

this  conTiotion.    The  planters  and  cultivators,  in  ibe  sultry' 

climates  ot  the  ^>anish  colonies,  conceived  that  4hey  must 

have  slaves.    Tbe  guardian  and  patron  ci  the  bMhaas  had 

oatfapd  the  practice  to  be  suspended,  in  refauiiii  to  them. 

The  consequ^xse  was,  that  the  ourse  fell  upon  aaoiher 

race,  equally  unoffending,  in  another  hemiqpibere;  and  the 

Uacks  were  torn  from  Africa,  to  sweat,  not  for  themselves, 

in  these  burning  climates*    Yet  horril^  as  this  traffic  is, 

it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  p^i^erted  and 

misapplied  humanity.     Las  Casas  preached  famnarnqr 

^to  the  Indians;  and  the  fetters  were  knocks  off  from  one 

race  only  to  be  rivetted  upon  another.    This  detestable 

traffic  was  started,  indeed,  by  the  Spanish.    We  find  tfa^ 

evil  example  soon  foBowed  by  the  Fmteb.    Eiven  our 

own  ancestors,  pious  and  humane,  as  we  esteem  ^ra, 

.were.no  way  behind  their  Catholic  examples,  in  their 

readiness  to  introduce  Uack  slaves  into  our  hemispbere. 

The  Missi^ippi  bubble,  whidi  had  embraced  the  kmg, 
the  noUes,  the  priests  and  the  populace,  the  banks  and  tte 
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MBit,  in  dMirt  all  France,  and  filled  the  wboleocHtt^wfdi 
ihe  GreoLj  of  avarice,  and  the  mad  cjtBdnlky  of  specula'^ 
IWI9  when  it  burst,  a}iread  misery  and  bankniptey  on  every 
side.  The  amount  of  stock  created,  and  on  which  there 
was  ahnoi^  an  cndm  fiSlure,  amoufited  to  more  than 
ZlBfiOOfim  oi  doOues.  The  public  iMMary,  indeed,  by 
a  managemmit,  that  would  not,  perhaps,  bear  a  strict  ex- 
WMiaimi,  ganed  from  the  general  niia  To  Louisiana 
ihia  ac^mne,  w  the  vihole,  was  highly  b^ieficid  While 
lis  credit  was  mUl  nt  its  hei^it,  and  the  fictidous  capital  in 
ahMiidanoe,  this  eoumry^  on  wUdi  the  plan  was  based^ 
iaopeoMd  in  inhabitants,  means,  conse^enee  and  eslima^ 
tion;  and  when  the  bi:d>ble  burst,  the  cdkmy  was  alrsady 
eree^  on  sudi  stable  founc^tions  of  prosperi^,  that  it 
wean  on  to  increase,  by  the  devek^^ement  c^ts  own  natu* 
Mdrasonces. 

We  have  ramarked,  that  the  first  setdemeirts  of  die 
Fr^ioh  weie  on  the  Ferdido,  at  Btloxi,  and  on  the  Mobile* 
After  the  fomnMl^r  ^  ^^^  Orleans,  it  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, that  the  more  fertile  country,  connected  with  dmt 
towA,  would  gnm  moie  rapijjllly,  than  the  countiy  first 
sMled.  But  although  the  THIiidiiiiiippi  country  grew  at  die 
eapcraie  of  the  Perdido,  garrisons  ^veie  still  kept  up  on 
iMse  wateiB,  nd  a  new  one  established  on  the  Tombigbee. 
It  was  dissigned  to  awe  the  Chickasaws,  and  prev^tf  the 
enc^tiachmiNi^  of  their  aUies,  the  English,  fi'om  Car«4ina  ^ 
The  Frendi  qiread  ibeir  posts  on  all  sides.  An  extensive 
trade  wkb  the  Indians  betgan  toacquire  system.  A  hicra- 
tiro  trade  was  i^^ened  with  the  islands.  The  rich  pro- 
ducts of  Louisiana  b^an  to  find  their  way  to  fbr^^gn  mar- 
kMk  A  war.widi  the  Ghitttmaches,  and  a  conspiracy  of 
the  African  slav^  were  both  quelled  by  the  promptitude  . 
and  energy  ^f  the  colony. 
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Meamvhile  the  Gfaickasaws,  whose  country  bounded  on 
die  English  s^dements  in  CaroUna,  and  who  had  been  . 
steadily  attached  to  their  interests,  had  been  kmg  obnox- 
ions  to  the  French,  who  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  then:  res^atmenr.  A  dou- 
ble motive  stimnlated  them  to  this  wii^  ^fhe  one  was,  to 
drive,  the  Bngli^  from  aniong  them,  and  secope  their 
trade.  Hie  other,  to  abridge  the  concurrent  i^l^nee  of 
the  English  and  the  Cbickasaws  anR>ng  die  oiher  tribes 
in  their  vicinity.  A  pretext  offered,  and  die  Frendi  seiteed 
it  widi  avidity.  A  few  of  the  Natchez  Indians,  who  had 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  had  fled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Cbickasaws,  and  were  incorporated  with  that  tribe. 
These  Indians,  in  1736,  w^re  demanded  by  Bienville,  and^ 
as  he  foresaw",  the  demand  was  refused.  He  marched  up 
Ae  Mobile  against  them,  with  a  very  considerable  force. 
It  came  to  a  battle,  and  the  French  had  the  worst  of  the 
coi^ct,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  clisgtacefol  Retreat. 
At  the  same  dme,  the  Cbickasaws  had  imea  assailed  on 
dieir  nordiem  borders  by  the  French  from  the  IHinois,  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favor  «i(fiienv)lie.  These,  also,  were 
compelled  to  fly.  It  is  relatetfte  a  ludicrous  circumstance, 
that  the  Illinois  French,  wh^i  tb^  marched  up  to  fight  . 
the  Cbickasaws,  suspended  wool  sacks  in  front  of  their 
bodies,  as  k  shield  against  the  arrows  and  balls  of  the 
Chidcasaws.  The  circumstance  excited  great  glee  among 
die  EagUsh  and  Indians,  who  fired  at  ^e  legs  of  these 
pastoral  peofrfe,  who  evinced  dieir  value  of  legs,  and  the 
uselessness  of  wool  sacks,  by  running  with  their  best 
speed. 

Kenvilte  undertook  another  campaign  against  th^m, 
with  a  still  greater  force.  It  was  as  unsiiccessfiil,  as  the 
former.  It  is  said,  diat  his  force  on  diis  occasion  "was  the 
largest,  aad  best  appointed,  which  had  ever  hem  seen  in 
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LouiBiana.  So  completely  was  it  reduced,  (MeSy  by  fa* 
mine  and  deserticm,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  obtained  a  tolerable  one  only  through  the  ignorance  of 
die  enemy  of  his  weakness. 

From  this  peace  to  the  commencement  of  the  War  he* 
tween  France  and  England,  in  1754,  few  events  occnred 
in  Louisiana,  diat  properly  belong  to  these  annals.  The 
French  government  had  become  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
vakie  of  the  fertile  soi^and  mild  climate  of  upper  Louisi^ 
ana.  There  were  few  disastrous  ruptures  with  the  In- 
dians. The  colonists  were  enabled  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments without  interruptioa  The  French  fixed  dieir  vil- 
lages in  the  shade  of  deep  forests,  on  the  fertile  prairies, 
die  banks  of  streatns,  or  at  spring  sources,  as  best  suited 
thar  fimcies.  The  wilderness  and  the  prairies  presented 
a  boundless  choice.  They  negotiated  marriages,  or  tem- 
porary connexions  with  the  young  women  of  their  red 
brethren;  and  the  mixed  races,  which  we  now  see  in  tb^ 
settlements,^were  the  fruit  Their  ambition  was  gratified 
by  managing  their  influence,  so  as  to  keep*  up  a  balance  of 
power  among  the  savage  tribes,  of  such  a  kind,  that  their 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale  was  sufficient  to  make  it  pre- 
ponderate. Unlike  the  English  cultivators,  who  generally 
preferred  range,  or  a  wide  space  in  the  wilderness,  the 
French  commonly  established  themselves  in  compact  set- 
tlements, widi  such  narrow  and  huddled  streets,  that  they 
cooW  <5arry  on  their  nimble  conversations  across  them.— 
The  grand  Imsinessr  of  die  young  men  was  to  navigate 
die  ahnost  interminable  rivers,  to  hunt  small  adventures, 
trade  and  consort  with  the  Indians  to  procure  fiirs.  They 
were  mosdy  clad  in  ridns.  llieir  houses  were  filmished, 
ibidr  couches  made,  and  their  taUes  supplied  ^m  the 
^oite  of  the  chase.  Their  evenings,  on  their  return,  were 
fpent  in  dancing,  in  intercourse  widi  the  savages,  and 
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in  relatiDg  loi^  storiea  of  their  voyages,  adv^Uures  and 
e^^ploits.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  modes  of  exislenee 
in  liaskaskia,  Cahcdua,  Yincenues,  St  Genevieve,  the  post 
of  Arkansas,  Natchitoches  on  Red  river,  and  Natchez  on 
the  Mississii^i  At  the  capital  there  were,  always  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  of  family  and  educatioa  Tfaeve 
was  a  kind  of  court,  a  theatre,  and  the  semblance  of  amuse- 
yients  of  a  higher  order.  The  people  contemplated  their' 
rural  countrymen  in  the  woods  about  at  the  same  distance, 
and  with  the  same  estimation,  with  which  themselves  were 
contemplated  by  the  circles  of  Paris* 

Many  of  the  immigrants  had  been  geBtiemen;  «ndmoi^ 
of  them  had  been  military  charaetera  Some  of  them 
we^e  of  noble  origia  The  first  setdere  were,  probably,  ef 
better  fiunily,  as  that  matter  was  then  rated,  than  those  of 
«ny  other  colony  in  Nordi  America,  save  the  colonists  of 
Mexica  It  is,,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  trait  in  the  Frmich 
character, — certainly  it  was  an  amiable  one,  that  such  men 
could  so  readily  associate  with  savages;  and  make  them- 
selves so  gay  and  happy  in  these  remote  and  unpeopled 
deserts,  where  they  only  heard  from  France  once  or  twice 
in  a  year.  They  had  their  padis  of  dogs,  their  guns,  tb^ 
Indian  beauties,  and  the  range  of  an  unexplored  woiid^to 
fill  tbf  ir  desires  and  their  io^nations.  Their  d^ae&h 
daots  speak  of  these  anct^dt  ^  resid^oters,'  as  a  superior 
race  df  mortals,  and  of  these  times,  as  a  kind  of  golden 
age. 

From  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  at  this  period,  the  ex» 
ports  were  considerable,  and  consisted  of  cotton^  indigo, 
peltry,  fiirs,  hides,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  ship  timber,  aiul  Qtb^ 
raw  maimaK  The  Missi^ppi  coast  was  beginning  to 
be  that  beautiful  and  cuhi  vaied  country,  which  it  has  sinM 
beoocie.  The  agriculture  and  exports  were  steadily  ad« 
Yancing,  until  the  country  was  ceded  to  Spain. 
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The  origin  of  the  war  between  France  and  Eti^and 
a  dispute  about  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
ctemis  hi  this  country.    The  English  claimed  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  St  Lawrence.    The  French  claimed  dl  the 
country  westtrfAe  Alieghanies,  or  the  valley  of  ^  Missis- 
^ppi.     Mutual  collisions  of  boundaries,  jealousies,  en- 
croachmente,  intrigues  witfi  the  Indians,  and  attempts  to 
supplant  iHich  other  m  their  afiections,  were  sufficient 
grounds  of  war.    The  French,  with  great  sagacity  of  fore- 
sight^ had  at  once  explored,  and  opened  the  communica- 
ti<His  between  Canada  and  Louisiana.    An  almost  unbro- 
ken water  communication,  of  an  extent  without  a  parallel 
on  any  other  part  of  the  gld>e,  existed  between  these  dis- 
tant regions.    Hiis  Communication  seemed  to  ofler  the 
means  of  hedging  in  the  English  power,  and  of  plrostrating 
Aeir  growing  empire  in  the  new  world.     This  chain 
teemed  the  string  of  a  bow,  which  they  could  draw  upon 
their  enemy.    They  had  strengdiened,  and  extended  this 
communication  by  a  chain  of  posts,  portages,  and  interme- 
4i»Ee  roads,  and  by  alliances  with  the  savages.    These 
measures  might  have  a  natural  pretext  of  l>eing  intended 
only  for  a  necessary  and  peaceful  intercourse  between  the 
^Kstant  pohiis  of  their  colonies.     They  were  silent  and 
imostentatious  measures,  and  not  intended  to  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  the  English.     Before  the  latter  power  was 
aware,  therd  was  a  chain  of  communication  between  Que- 
bec and  New  Orleans,  affording  such  a  quick  and  easy 
transit  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  as  can  hardly  be 
eoncmed,  except  by  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with 
die  country. 

The  possession  of  no  point  in  the  West  was  so  vital  to 
Ae  saceess  of  the  plan  of  circumscribing  the  English  for 
ever  within  the  limits  of  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghany 
QKOuntatus,  a6  that,  where  the  Alleghahy  and  the  Mononga- 
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kdft  meet  to  form  the  Ohio.  This  river  Imd  been  thoroi^lH 
ly  explored  by  the  French,  aad  its  proximity  to  the  Ejoff- 
Ksh  settlements  ascertained,  so  ^arly  as  1749.  To  secure 
tfns  point,  dieir  chief  reliance  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  upcm 
extending  Iheir  inflaence  among  the  savage  securii^  then* 
trade  and  alliance,  and  thus  supplying  die  means  of  wealth 
and  power  to  themselves^  uid  annoyance  to  their  enemies^ 
The  English,  more  liberal,  abundant  and  cemitant  in  the 
supply  of  articles  for  the  Indian  tra^e,  had»  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, very  considerable  &cilities  of  counteractii^ 
that  influence.  With  a  view  to  extend  an  influepce  of  this 
sort,  tfteEnglifih  formed  the  Ohio  .Company,  as  a  ooumep- 
poise  to  the  influence  of  the  French  traders  in  that  <]piart6r« 
To  cover  the  designs  of  this  company^  an  impolitic  grant 
of  hnds  to  a  considerable  extent  was  made  to  it;  and  both 
die  grant  and  the  charter  were  sanctioned  by  tbe  Britidi 
government  The  jealousy  of  the  Indians  was  alaimed 
by  the  prospect  of  losing  ihehr  kmds;  and  the  det#^ 
among  diem  of  such  powerfiil  neighbors  was  a  circling 
stan^  that  the  French  would  not  fidl  to  paint  in  its  moat 
alarming  light.  Violent  charges  of  encroachment  were 
finst  made;  and  soon  after,  the  traders  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany were  seized,  and  their  proper^  confiscated  The 
Fr^ieh  availed  ^emselves  of  this  event,  to  anticipate  the 
purposes  of  the  English  in  this  quarter,  and  to  establish 
new  forts  and  seulemente  at  Niagara,  and  Riviere  au  Bceuf, 
a  water  of  the  Alleghany;  and  at  the  point,  most  impor- 
tant of  idl,  where  that  river  join&  the  Mooiwgahela,  and 
forms  the  Ohio. 

Hiese  measures  at  length  aroused  die  Eitt;Ufih  cabinet; 
Orders  were  sent,  in  1754,  to  the  govemms  of  th»  diffinrent 
colonies,  to  fiimisb  tbeir  rei^iective  quotas  of  mm,  to  dnw& 
the  French  from  the  Ohio.  The  charge  was  ^Urusted  to 
our  Washington;  and  here  he  eommcAoed  his  career  of 
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hmnbt.  WiA  th«  iwik  <^  coleiiel,  he  was  detached  from 
Yii^ma,  wuh  400  men^  to  secure  and  (orlify  a  positkm  on 
tfie  Obia  He  ¥^»  met,  and  attacked  1^  a  superior  iot^ 
of  French  and  savages;  and  was  obGged  to  capitulate.-^ 
Re  sufiered  severefy  from  the  fodtftns,  on  his  return  from 
diis  expedftimL  Both  naticHra  complaiAed.  Boih  saw^ 
imiwar  was  inevittiUe)  and  the  Frem^h  prepared  ^m- 
#e}?e8  hj  sending  out  forces  to  Canada,  and  putimg  Aeiir 
fens  diere,  and  in  LMisiana,  in  ttie  best  possible  slate  of 

b  1*358)  general  Braddfoek  arrived  fh>m  England  widi 
AcQn8id»raMebodyoftttM)pa  Theywereaidi0dbyafi>ree 
of  plfovincifUs^  under  the  command  of  Wasiiingttte  The 
ttnh^  tone  mai^ehed  ov^  the  Alleghany  mountains  bf 
rfdw  and  iaborious  murdieS)  %o  attack  die  Fr^K^h  feitt  at 
die  head  df  the  Ohio^eaKed  fort  DuQiiesne;  Bpaddbdr 
a^kanced  in  tfie  practice  of  all  the  tafetics,  and  bliMM  bgr 
lA  ^  {Mr«j«itfee8  of  a  general)  accustomed  to  die  systeiimiie 
warfitfe  <rf^lhe  levtel  and  culdrated  countries  <^etodneii«at 
Bhiope.  Thus  he  moved  his  square  batlaKom  o?er  the 
lugs  and  die  ra^es^  and  through  the  deep  ferests  west  of 
the  mbonlainS)  until  he  arrived  widnn  a  few  miles^i^  A^ 
ftirt  The  Rp^Mdi  and  Indians  had  spread  an  ambuscade, 
Wke  a  concealed  tie%  which  was  cov^^  from  view  by  tha 
(reesL  The  Brilkdi  general,  rejectmg  the  advice  ^  his 
provincial  affies,  and  of  Washington,  who  v^re  better  ae* 
qosMled  with  the  wiles  and  perik  of  Indian  warfare, 
marched  m  prem§  and  undoubting  reliance  up<m  his  regu* 
lar  ladHxt,  into  this  ambuscade;  Hie  first  ccmvicdon  of 
Ids  leraeri^vras  m  a  g^fiend  <fi6charge<upon  his  advance, 
from  b^»id  tl^ees^  and  odier  cov^is,  ftmn  an  imrisibte 
enemy.  A' more  murderous  action  has  s^dom  oeemre^ 
hi  proportian  to  the  numbers  engaged.  It  v?as  to  no 
IMtfpese,  that  the  Btidrii  fbriti^  themselves  intt>  holtow 
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flfMfes,  and  drove  tbek  jffmeealed  eDemy  by  the  faajKi* 
Bet  a  little  before  them  into  the  forest  '  They  retreiied^ 
Q|fy  to  preset  themselves  in  fixmt  anew.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  regulavB  wwe  dither  killed,  or  wounded. 
Sudi  w^  the  fiite  of  almost  all  theofficeis^  Am<Mig  them 
was  general  Braddock,  who  paid  for  bis  temmty  by  w^ 
ceiving  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  little  wm^ 
Washini^  exhibited  presages  of  his  fiuure  character,  aa 
a  .general  He  was  calm,  fearless,  and  sel^-possessedL 
Two  horses  were  killed  under  him ;  and  four  balls*  passed 
through  his  coat  '  ^1  expected,  said  doctor  Craik,an  eye- 
witness, every  moment  to  see  him  fiilL  His  duly  and  situa* 
tiioD  exposed  him  to  every  danger.  The  saperimeodii^ 
eare  of  Providence  seemed  to  have  saved  him  fimft  the 
&te  of  all  around  him,  that  he  might  accomplish  the  great 
acdu^v^Qents,  which  were  before  him.*  It  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted^  that  the  bringing  off  any  part  of  the 
forces  from  this  murderous  battle  was  owing  to  the  doll 
and  manageipent  of  Washington.   . 

The  disasters  and  defeats,  that  attended  the  Brilidi  ^ 
forts,  stimulated  them  to  redouble  their  exertions^  Under 
a  popular  ministry,  the  war  was  omducted  v^ith  diffisrmt 
auspices.  Oil  the  plains  of  the  heights  of  Alnraham,  the 
great  question  was  soon  decided,  whioh  should  be  the 
d<Mninant  power  in  North  America,  Franoe,  or  l^gii>n4i 
Both  thelmivem^who  led  the  troc^i^  their  respective 
nations,  fell^ — ^Wolfe  in  the  blaze  of  victory  and  gkMty,  and 
Montcahn,  equally  heroic  in  his  m|^rfeme  and  his  foil, 
tbou^  for  less  known  to  foitish  and  American  story. — 
Both  nations  have  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  these 
gfbfii  men  by  monmnentsof  marUe^and  the  more  (^onous 
and  durable  records  of  history.  Who  can  tell  the  color 
of  ijbe  events,  that  vmoe  suspended  on  the  issue  of  thi|t 
memoraUe  combat!  Who  can  foreidl  the  consequenoei^ 
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ihat  wooki  tia?e  resohed  ftimi  a  differem  issue  of  ihe 

A9  it  was,  this  botde  was  decisiire  of  the  &te  of  Canada. 
Bat  though  die  French  km  thdr  M^le  ascendency  in  the 
imifa,  diey  neither  ceased  to  pofwess,  nor  ^ercise  didr 
tnfloetice  orer  die  satages  in  Louisiana.  In  1360,  die 
Cherokees  were  instigated  to  M  on  the  Ek^Msh  traders 
and  settlers  amoi^  thetn,  whom  they  pillaged,  and  skugh- 
t^red  wnbout  mercy.  A  force  of  1200  provincials  from 
AeOaroluias  marched  krto  the  Cherokee  country;  and  se« 
verely  weaaged  ikm  massacre.  They  defeated  the  savi^es^ 
hamd  ih&r  habitations,  and  destroyed  their  provisions. 
As  BMB  w  the  American  foree  had  Idi  their  country,  tha 
savages  asb^nUed  in  their  turn,  and  laid  siege  to  fort  Lou- 
dm,  on  th^r  fitmtiers,  and.  as  has  generally  happ^ied  in 
«ch  d^Ntola^ns  with  the  Indians,  die  terms  of  the  capi- 
fdati<m  were  violated,  and  most  of  the  brave  men,  com- 
praediiitt,{Hittodeath.  Attack  and  reprisal,  on  the  foce 
<tfit,are  the  ordinary  aspects  of  Indian  virarfiure.  Buthas* 
tbry  can  sddom  go  into  the  details  of  this  dreadful  busi- 
ness. They  form  the  background  of  the  picture.  The 
sif^^iing  terrors  g(  apprehension,  fosbiming  uncertain 
ffis,  die  nif^y  listening  of  women  and  children  to  the 
noises  of  the  forest,  the  horrible  reality  of  the  savage  war- 
ii^oop,  die  insatiate  fiiry  <^  the  scalping  knife,  the  io&nt 
dashed  into  die  flames,  the  male  par^t  roasted  at  a  skm 
fire,  the  mothers  carried  into  a  captivity  worse  than  death ; 
some,  or  all  of  these  horrorsi,  were  but  too  common  cir- 
eamstances  <tf  diese  ^vars,  that  have  perished  from  history. 
l%at  we  might  exercise  foihearance  and  justice  towards 
Ae  savages^  periiaps  it^wwe  better  forgotten^  diattalt:  the 
beginmngiH  ^  ^^  gr^^  buMl,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
mouBtatas,  were  under  all  these  appifehensions,.and  often 
wider  these  endurwieea 
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The  vmsc  dbsed  in  Europe  wd  Ameri^  li«Mrera  ^ 
three  great  contending  powers;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  w«b 
concluded  between  France  and  Gmed  Aaiain,  February 
the  lOth^  17^.  France,  defoUed  both  by  sea  and  land, 
bad  never  be^i  so  cen^pletely  bunuliated.  She  bad  soli- 
cited peace,  and  k  was  diets^ed  to  her  on  the  t^va  of 
Greajt  Britain.  She  ceded  Canada,  and  all  ber  poem^ 
sions  east  of  the  Mi^issippi, — that  is  to  say,  ber  most  an- 
cient and  opulent  possessions  in.  America,  to  that  pvwiir. 
It  appeared,  diat  on  the  November  preceding,  Ab  had 
ceded  all  the  country  west  of  the  Miflsiflaip{»).wilh  die  fky 
and  territory  <^  the  island  of  Orleans^  to  Spain.  Pi^  lip 
tfiis,  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Ri#  del  Norte,  north  of 
the  gulf  of  Meiuoo,  west  of  the  All^haaiies,  and  aoiilh  of 
the  lak^  together  with  the  country  at  the  sourws  of  die 
Missis»ppi,  Missouri  and  thdir  trihoiaries,  bad  beee  catted 
by  the  general  name  of  Loui^ana.  Tbot  part  itf  the  cmixi- 
try,  ceded  to  the  l^EigUsb,  lost  the  name.  That  part  of 
it,  ceded  to  Spain,  and  west  of  the  Miseiflsippj,  £rtiU  ne- 
lained  the  name.  The  fate  of  theLou^anians  was  made 
knovm  to  them^  AfH'il  21st,  1764,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
thembytheFr^KjicoopEiandant,M.deAbiiddie«  Ityms 
<miched  in  affectiiHi^e  term^;  and  assured  d^em*  ttot 
the  functions  and  offices,  civil,  judicial  and  eedeiaaflliealy 
ware  guaranteed  to  continue,  as  they  h«d  beea 

This  letter  produced  a  great  excit^nent, and  the  pea^ 
were  thrown  into  a  generd  ferment  Whw  Dcm  Uljea 
iurrived,  in  1766,  with  Spanish  troops,  to  take  possessiim 
of  tb^  country,  Aufary^  who  at  that  time  exereiaed  ihefime- 
tions  of  French  governor,  refiised  to  adoiopledge  hioQu — 
.The  peofde,  attached  by  every  asn|imei>t  lo  Am  own 
couij^,  complained,  tfa»t  tbi^  w^^re  trawfiiined  widieut 
their  consent;  and  in  these  momeBti  of  imtaiJMMi,  Aubry 
gave  countoiance  to  their  of^Msitiw.  Ulloa  was  oppoaad 
by  the  people  in  arms;  and  was  obliged,  vnth  his  forces^ 
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^oiettBttrebttdiiuiMqMitoHaraiina.  Ttoiiigs  remained 
in  ikie  8iiiialia»,  until  die  17di  <^t  August,  1769;  when 
O'Reilly  arrived,  and  Uxik  peacealrie  possession  of  die 
DDvenuaeirt  for  the  Spaniarda  He  sheeted  twdre  o(  the 
iBOSt  distiiiguished  panioans^who  bad  opposed  the  ^pani^ 
laoovpatiafi  of  the  goferiHMirt.  ^  of  them  were  coi^ 
figaed  io  the  baker.  The  other  six,  whom  be  afected  to 
eoQsider  less  gu]%,  were  doomed  to  die  mwe  terriUe 
fit  of  the  dungeons  (^  Cuba.  This  commence- 
.  of  his  govemmmit,  in  die  spirit  of  a  Turkish  despot, 
who  had  diqMMssesBed  a  rival,  will  never  be  erased  from 
die  nememimmoe  of  die  Fr^dch  of  this  countiy. 

■ffjifciijbiitaqdi^  the  horror  excited  by  ^is  deed,  the 
l^ianidi  authoritifia  were  quiedy  oMabfisbed  to  the  re- 
motesl  points  of  the  cohHiy.  As  governor  gen«^,O^IleiUy 
kad  Bffreme  audiority,  civil  and  mifitary.  As  intendant, 
he  granted  lands,  and  prescribed  the  fcnms  andf  the  amount 
ef  eof&cesmoB  of  lands,  to  be  made  by  the  subordinate 
andMirkiQi  He  "MHIi  also,  siq^reme  in  the  tieasuryand 
ladiaB  deparanent    His  pow^,  in  dmrt,  was  absolute  in 


hi  1764,  the  E^ish  took  possession  <tf  Florida,  accord- 
ing  lo  die  sdpuladoiis  of  the  treaty  erf*  peace.  A  Briddi 
» oil  its  way  to  Naichez,  was  attacked  by  the  Tu- 
.  Indians,  near  where  ftrt  Adams  now  is,  and  was  en- 
liniy  defeated.  Mopr  LoAus,  wiio  commanded  dm  regi- 
psatf  was  killed  in  this  affidr,  and  gave  name  to  the  c<m- 
«pie«iou0  hei|^  where  he  feU  The  bones  of  those,  who 
were  riarti  in  dns  aadon,  were  long  after  brou^  to  light 
by  the  araodUfa^;  md  washo^  of  the  bh^ 

Hie  SpaaMh,  as  we  faate  seen,  conunenced  their  regime 
in  Louisiana  under  auspices  of  ill  omen.  Their  first  acts 
of  wanton  eradiy  eimted  sensations  of  terror  and  abhor- 
But  the  Frmdi,  seemg  no  prospect  of  escape  from 
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ijm  garemm^^and  finding  dicBiedv«aoomieet^  vsMa  a 
pec^le,  whose  laws  were  nearly  the  sdoie  as  tfieir  own,  and 
onited  hy  die  strong  tie  of  a  similar  worship,  and  abaiw 
donad  by  the  mother  country,  setded  down  to  the  quiet- 
ness of  suboiisricm  to  their  lot.  In  itet,  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor showed  himself  d^cient  neither  in  energy  actirity, 
nor  cfi4>acity  in  the  organization  of  the  goi^^nmieitt,itBd  in 
taking  measures  for  its  protection  and  advane^neiit  Tht 
FreiK^h  code  was  partly  aholiriied,  and  the  Spanadi  eola* 
nial  system  introduced  with  modifieaiMms.  The  subordK 
nate  offices  were  filled  with  Frenchmen.  This  generosity 
was,  indeed,  a  matter  'of  necesrity;.  for  ih^re  were  no 
Spanirii,  capaUe  of  filling  these  offioes,  in. th^  ^Mntiy. 
^t  it  had  the  desired  tendency  to  soethe  the  fedin^  of 
the  people,  and  secure  dicir  fideli^. 

]^^  or  nine  tranqui}  years  succeeded  in  the  amMiki  <tf 
Louisiana,  of  which  hkrtory  hm  lilde  to  record.  The 
Frafioh  in  the  upper  country  were,  as  ibrmeriy,  paddling 
thf^r  hunting  erafis  al<»ig  dieir  streams;  and  their  wives 
and  daughter  engaged  in  their  vduble  eonversnttom  and 
rural  pursuits  at  home.  Their  settkinrats  were  qwedy 
and  stowly  expands^  in  ihe  wikfemess.  The  E^isli 
setd^^s  about  Natchez  had  b^un  to^ft)W  cotton lo  aoon^ 
siderable  extent;  and  the  cultivation  vias  beginfianglo'foer 
a  source  of  amjde  revenue.  Some  lime  about  the  year 
1772,  sugar  cane  was  mtroduced  into  the  Delia  of  the 
l[i68hisi[^i,  at  first,  as  an  agricultand  exipmment;  but  it 
vrae  soon  fimml  to  thrive  An  addidbBal  anmberof  i^ve» 
vras  introduced,  and  sugar  becanw  one  ef  the  principal 
fcports  1^  IxHiifiiana.  The  aaoount  ef  pditries  exported 
was  a  very  considerabfe item;  and  tl^  Indian  trade  g^ie- 
rally  yfB8  prosperou^L 

At  this  time,  the  inhabitanis  of  these  ren^^  fore^a  be* 
gm  to  hear  of  the  Am^ncan  revdMon.    It  placed  lite 
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pt8ple  of  Leuisifiiia  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.    En^^tand 
was  iheir  nataml  enemy,  and  they  mvm  rejoice  in  the 
pfq^iect  of  Iter  hmniliatioa     The  Fr^ich  government 
held  oiity  too,  as  lures  to  induce  diem  to  make  common 
cane^  the  fm)spect  of  r^aining  their  lost  possessions  in 
the  M  world^and  theFloridas  in  die  new.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  doctriHeft  oi  freedom  and  independence 
faraaohed  by  the  Biitiah  cokmies,  were  words  <^  ill  omen 
u  the  eais  <^  Spanidi  colonistB,  placed  in  a  position  <^ 
peqdiar  exposure  to  the  c^itagion  of  their  example.    The 
desire  of  ooiiqiiestiprei<ailed  over  fears,  which  were  mere- 
ly q]|eciilative.    They  ccmiinenced  the  war,  as  allies  of 
France.    The  British  colonies  of  FlcHida  were  thus  placed 
between  two  fires^-*the  new  states  on  the  one  haiul,  and 
die  SpankA  colonies  on  the  otfaw.    These  colonies,  iso* 
beted,  and  expensive  beyond  their  vahie,  involved  no  Bri- 
tish interest,  but  honor.    But  the  British  government  has 
not  been  used  to  rdinqui^  useless  colonies,  merely  from 
ewaiderations  <rf*  interest    Mobile,  Pensacola,  St.  Augus^ 
tine,  Biuon  Rottge,  Natchez,  and  some  posts  of  less  im- 
portance, were  fortified,  and  remforced ;  but  not,  as  it  af- 
lorwardst  appeared,  to  a  sufficient  extent    Past  events  had 
taught  the  Britidi  to  entertain  a  contempt  fot  Spanish 
jvowesB,  whidi  afier  events  showed,  in  this  case,  m  be  ill«- 
fouided. 

Galves,  die  Spanish  aHnmaiidant)|pf  Louisiana,  was 
daring,  aodntioQs,  prompt,  and  the  issue  of  his  movements 
ffmnd  him  to  be  intelligent  He  meditated  the  conquest 
itf  Florida;  and  he  took  his  measures  with  secresy  and 
addresft  He  presented  lumself  on  a  sudden  before  Baton 
Baofge^  v»th  !^300  men,  and  a  train  of  battering  cannon. 
The  garrison  cmisisted  of  500  British,  under  cdonel  INck- 
aoa  Such  a  mov^Eirat,  by  an  enemy  so  demised,  must 
Ittve  ^NGciled  the  uliBost  surprkie  in  die  Engliak    Galvez 
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'  proved,  that  he  Was  in  earnest  His  camion  played  «pefl 
the  fortress  The  British  troops  were  sidily.  After  a 
small  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  garrison  capHdlalBd, 
including  Natchez  in  the  capitulation}  and  the  captured 
troops  were  allowed  to  pass  t6  Pensacola. 

Flushed  with  this  success,  Galrez  sailed,  in  1760^  witl( 
a  considerable  armament  agatnsi  MoUIe  His  fleet  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  guIC  One  of  his  armed  ?««• 
sels  stranded,  and  his  provisions  and  ammunition  wer^ 
wet,  and  rendered  useless.  In  this  wretched  phght^he 
did  not  despair  $  but  landed,  with  as  much  showas  possi^ 
Ue,  near  Mobile^  Had  the  English  attacked  him,  at  this 
juncture  of  weakness,  the  expedition  must  have  be^i  de» 
feated  and  ruined.  Galvez  had  even  made  preparations 
^  abandon  his  artillery  and  munitimis,  and  retreat  on  Nfew 
Orleans.  Surprised  and  encouriiged  by  the  want  of  ibre» 
sight,  or  &e  timidity  c^  ^  Englii^,  he  began  to  resume 
courage.  His  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  cai^fiitty 
dried;  and  he  boldly  marched  against  MdbifeL  1%0 
place  was  defended  by  militia  and  r^ulars.  Six  batteries 
were  erected  by  the  Spanish,  which  pkiyed  upon  the  town 
and  fbrt  A  practicable  breach  was  soon  made  in  diefort, 
and  the  garrison  capitulated.  The  English,  in  tMs  quar- 
ter seeift  to  have  been  guilty  of  unwonted  indolence  and 
indecisioa  General  Campbell  was  at  Pensacola,  distant 
short  €i  sixty  miN|y'  with  a  ibrce  sufficient  to  have  driven 
the  Spani^  into  the  sea.  When  at  length  he  was  aroused 
to  march  to  the  defence  of  Mobile,  it  was  in  tibe  hands  of 
the  enemy,  before  he  arrived. 

The  capture  of  Mobile,  it  shouM  seem,  almost  unex* 
pected  to  diemselves,  induced  great  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish,  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Fkmda  by  die 
capture  ^  Pensacola,  the  onfy  place  dt  any  importance 
t|ow  remaining  to  the  British  in  West  Florida*    A  for- 
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Hirftblff  ^»0t^mfkr  i^biind  SdaQO^  sailed  ftotn  Hnvantta^ 
wiih  12,000  troops  on  boards  It  was  the  most  powerful 
wmattm^lhiUhadyetappeGtr^  mtbeaeseaa  Sickness 
mmI  stonas  caused  ^is  fleet  to  ^cperieaoe  a  catastrophe, 
almost  like  thai  of  the  fiuaous  SpaMsh  ^grand  armada,^ 
Mmatmkike^  Gahez.  bad  made  ti¥o  umoccessfiil  attempts 
taspaa  P^nmoobs  aad  bad  repaired  to  Havanna  for  forces 
and  sapplie&  He  obtaiBed  diMi  from  the  reinaiiis  of  the 
AeeKof^Sdaaoi  and  m  February^  1781^  be  set  sail  with  a 
gtropag  wuHt^  and  natal  forca  The  ill'-foted  fleet  was 
agiun  assailed  by  a  violeAt  stona  Some  of  the  heavy 
i^ps  f«ere  sook^and  hewas  compelled  to  return  with  tfc^» 
fleec  to  Havanna.  Hie  fortimate  arrival  erf"  eosae  sMe 
shi^  fraei  Spain  enabled  him  to  repair  his  lossea  On 
Ae  9th  <^  Alaivdi)  the  Spanish  fleet  ent^^ 
saeela.  Hie  sbipr  of  war  were  repulsed  in  their  first  i^ 
tempts  lo  enter  the  barbcm  Notwithstanding  a  severe 
fanwmartr  by  die  EnglislH  they  finally  succeeded.  Scmie 
Spanidi  tceops,  who  arrived  the  following  day,  were  se- 
veraiy  haqdlled,  in  attempting  $o  enter  the  haribor.  The 
town  was  soon  inmsted  by  sea  and  land  The  British 
weie  expeaed  to  a  most  destructive  cannonade,  which 
noawHitinMin  diyo  tbe  soldiers  finm  tbur  guns.  They  con^ 
dueled^  howevar,  vnlfa  great  gallantry^  and  no  thoughts  of 
eapiadalian  were  eiM^lained^  until  <me  of  their  magaasines 
was  faiown  np,  1^  the  expkmon  of  a  Spanish  dielL  This 
ao  destroyed  their  works,  that  a  free  passage  was  opened 
iMD  the  tewa  Hie  Spanish  had  sufficed  so  severely  by 
iie  Brttiah  fite,  that  ^ey  were  wiHing  to  offer  fovorable 
mns  ef  capitttlirtiM;;  viduch  were  aecepted  The  priso- 
nets  telnred  wh^«  tb^  pleased,  only  engaging  not  to  serve 
again  dinmg  the  war.  The  Spasish  lost  a  eondderaUe 
number  of  ami  daring  die  dege.    The  British  had  om 
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hundred  kiUed,  and  a  miK^  greater  oosib^  wot^kd*^ 
The  capiCakuioB  iiiotaded  a  dnousaad  prisoners. 

While  the  »ege  was  pmding)  a  jQeet  ajqi^ired  in  die 
offing.    Besi^iers  and  besieged  supposed  it  to  be  an  Eng* 
lish  fleet    So  wtMy  was  Gahrez  persiMided  of  it,  that  he 
meditated  to  abandon  all  that  he  had  gained,  and  to  re^ 
Ireat'lpMobila  HesocmdisGov^^thefleettobeFr^ich, 
But  the  news  of  the  rdief  of  Pensacola  had  flown  throu^ 
the  country  to  Natchez;  and  the  people  were  fio  con^dent, 
diat  the  Spanish  would  be  compelled  to  refinquidi  all, 
which  they  had  gained,  diat  they  rose  on  the  Spanish 
garrison  in  Natdiez.    Intelligence  of  the  &11  t>f  Pesfiajecda 
toon  undeceived  them.    The  leading  men  in  the  inmir- 
rection  fled,  and  a  reward  was  offered  fer  their  scalpei 
but  it  does  not  appear,  ihat  any  were  lm>ttght  in. 
>   Upper  LouisiaRa  had,  for  the  most  (Murt,reposed  in- pro- 
found peace,  during  aU  this  tnrmoiL    An^qiedtiiott  was 
slarted  from  Michilimaddnack,  in  1780,  against  thai  coun- 
try.   It  was  composed  of  hordes  of  savages,  amountii^  to 
1^500,  and  one  or  two  companies  of  English.  Itwi»cfaid9jr 
destined  against  St.  Louis;  and  is  still  remembered  with 
shuddering  recdlections  by  the  peaceful  Frea^  inhahi* 
tantsof  that  country,  under  the  nmn^of^  P^ii^fmee  du  €09qk^ 
Sixty  of  the  inhabitants. had  been  dain,  a^d  thirty  made 
prisoners,  when  the  gallant  American,  general  Claris  i^ 
peared  on  the  of^posite  shore  of  the  MississipfH,  with  a 
considerable  force.    The  vjiew  of  thia  reqpecteihlei  arma^ 
ment  of  Americans  struck  the  Indians  with  afitonii^nnenl. 
They  bad  no  idea  of  meetings  or  fighting  any  people,  but 
French;  and  they  cbar^  their  allies  with  deception,  ki 
thus  leading  them  to  combat  with  a  people,  who  spoke  the 
same  language  with  the  EngUsh.    In  terrors,  lest  the  jea- 
lous savages  would  turn  upcm  them,  the  English  secretly 
abandoned  them,  and  both  parties  made  the  best  &£  their 
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nay  fa  ikeif  hoiMs.  Unfortanale  f»'0}ects  are  apt  to  be 
disavowed  The  Britisli  gdveruuent  cUsavowed  i^  expe* 
dHion,  and  the  private  prop^ty  of  the  commaiider  was 
seiaed  to  defray  (he  ^cpenaes  of  it 

Tins  general  war  terminated  in  1783.  Tlie  iflne  of  it 
to  Great  Britain  was  fiur  diflfer^it  from  the  war,so  gtorioua 
to  thai  country,  whidi  preceded  it  While  the  country 
along  the  Athmtic  shcure  vi^as  ackiK>wledged  firee  and  inde* 
pendent.  East  and  West  Florida  in  this  quarter  were  re- 
ImqiHshed  to  Spain.    The  Britfeh  only  retained  CanaikL 

iW  indd€»l  of  the  appearance  of  general  Gbrk,on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  pursuit  of  the  Eng^iib 
and  savage  expedition  against  Si  Louis,  cecals  our  attcn*- 
tion  to  events  of  interest,  Aat  occurred  during  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  in  the  coun^  on  die  CHuo^  The  lei^ek^ 
tare  of  Virginia,  under  whose  jurisdiction  dais  country 
viras  considered  to  be,  voted,  in  lT7B,.to  raise  a  regiment 
of  infimtry  and  a  tifoop  of  cavalry,  for  the  defence  of  the 
wide  frc«tier  oi  that  stata  Th^  gave  the  command  of  it 
t»  George  R.<^rs^Oark,  a  kkisman  of  the  distinguished 
eompanion  of  Lewis  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  that  territory.  He  marched  with 
Ae  force  ras^^ned  to  him,  through  the  wfldemess  of  the 
Oim,to  Kaskaskia;  and  auprised,  and  took  the  towa 
liieFriendi  settkmra^  in  wlmt  had  hitherto  been  called 
the  JSmois,  placed  as  they  w^^  betweai  enemies  on 
eiwy  side,  and  accwtonied  to  loi^  habits  o(  peace,  had 
jptesorvod  a  kmd  of  doubtful  neutrality;  yet,  as  they 
were  considered  British  possessions,  ai»d  as  they  were 
resorts  fer  hostile  savages,  it  vms  deemed  a  matter  of 
wise  precammi^  to  subject  them  to  the  American  go- 
vemmeiR. 

At  Knetashia,  geoaral  Clark  received  inteU^enoe,  diat 
governor  Hamilt<m,  frwi  Detroit,  had  arrived  at  Vinc^mes, 
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one  of  die  most  anmnt  (»itfemeDt8,  wyekihe  FWnch  ImmI 
macb  east  of  the  MkBiflsppi)  wkh  a  ferce  dii^y  c^^ 
^  lodkamf  aBKNuniiig  to  ^00  mai,  and  icto^ined  agonist 
the  seulements  of  PemisTlTimui  and  Viii^iBia,  wast  of 
the  mountaiiia  Hamilton  was  unocmsdoiui^  ibAt  gederal 
Glark  was  b^weM  him  and  ^  Mi«Mppi  He  reposed 
in  puffed  securily  in  Vincemies;  and  Imd  detadied  fan 
Indians  in  maeaadmg  parties  am<mg  the  Americm  astda 
mems  on  the  QhiOt  reserving  fi>r  the  defence  of  tbe  t€mn 
oniy  one  company,  and  a  few  cannon.  General  Clark 
delerBwied  to  surprise  him«  aldioii^  it  was  mki^winlcar, 
and  the  weather  unomimonly  severe.  He  filled  ont  a 
barge  with  two  small  cannon  and  fomr  swivds.  Tl^ 
barge  was  obliged  to  nmke  her  way  duxNigh  floating  ioo, 
and^  circumstances,  diat  would  have  deterred  Bay  odmr 
man  fi:om  making  the  attempt  In  Fehmary,  he  m^  out, 
amidst  diestorms  and  deep  snows,  with  190  mm,  to  make 
hk  vray  by  land,  to  unite  vnth  the  f(»ce,  that  he  had  s^it 
round  by  water.  The  hardi^ips,  ifaat  he  ^Mlar8d,and  die 
difficulties  he  surmounted,  can  be  cre^bfe  only  to  those, 
who  know  the  habits  of  Imm^lwoo^  mea  bi  crossing  the 
drowned  lands  of  the  Wabash,they  w«t$  feroed  to  wade  five 
miles  through  the  water  and  ieeyoometimes  as  high  as  their 
breasts.  They  appeared  ai  length  b^^reVinoennesjaMd  as 
fortune  awarded  it,  ahnost  aimultaneoustywtdi  their  bavge. 
Their  appearance  was  so  unexpeeled^  and  ifaeif  amy  so 
fimnidahle,  tfaa^  Hamilton,  in  anrprisa  and  tonoltiroation^ 
at  beholding  such  an  ^^my  at  snch  a  ooason^suneodeied 
the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  without  firing  a  gna.  Una 
commander  had  been  justly  detestaUe  fiur  the  ntieBitki0» 
practised  1^  the  Indians,  etther  by  his  imaigatioo,  or  pen> 
mission.  Graeral  Clark  was  ordered  by  the  goveraor  of 
Yirgma  to  detam  him,  and  bos  soboidiaate  instnunwte 
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«fid  cminsetkm  in  Aese  ne&iwHS  transacdom,  cloee  jhi- 
oonefs  miitNUBw 

Tim  darii^  eond  suoeesifiil  adnevement  drew  after  it  a 
train  of  important  e^Mtqiienoea  It  brc^  the  chain,  i^idk 
tte  BritiiA  were  auenqiitiiig  to  form  behind  oor  firontievs. 
Itawed  dieFrmeh  mtudbicants^and  gaTeosthe  command 
ef  the  eovntry  qoke  lo  ipe  Bfissiasippi.  It  unkennelled  die 
savages  from  their  hiriung  places,  and  detached  di^n  from 
^lieir  aHianoes;  and  it  gave  as  a  fair  daim  in  die  defini- 
tive trea^.to  die  bomidarj,  whidi  we  obtained  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  die  fifissi8si|[^i 

At  this  period,  Kentudcy  had  bc^^  to  be  setded-^ 
There  was  a  general  impulse  in  the  Adantic  cowitry  to  . 
expkire  die  fertile  regions  of  die  West  But  all  the  pre- 
sent countries  <of  CNiio,  Indiana  and  Dlinois,  except  the 
ancient  French  establishments,  was  one  wide  and  unbn>- 
ken  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  savages  and  wild  beasts. 
The  few  settlers  on  die  south  side  of  ihe  Ohio,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  snff^red  every  thing,  but  death,  fit)m 
attacks,  and  appr^i^ions  of  attacks  from  the  savages, 
Diey  ImuI  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  ftitish  troops  from 
OanBda,  only  %(y  their  remoteness  and  estimated  insignifi- 
eisiea  Hie  inhabitants  of  diese  rf^ions  very  soon  occupy, 
as  we  shaH  see,  the  principal  place  in  the  history  d*  die 
West.  Those  brief  notices,  which  the  conciseness  of  our  . 
plm  admits,  of  die  wigin  and  progress  of  the  American 
setdemeits  in  tins  valley,  vriU  best  be  given  under  the  head 
ef  the  stales,  vrhere  Aey  were  made.  To  bring  diese 
eondse  annab  down  to  the  present  time,  we  s^all  hasten 
to  relate  the  more*  jm^imnml  hiilorical  incidents  of  ^ 


The  lersas  of  die  peace  op^ied  a  wide  field  of  eontro- 
iwwy  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  vrhich  c«i- 
t&ued  ta  be  a^tated  vridi  no  smaU  degree  d  asperiQ^  for 
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twelve  ^ears.  Chr^t  ftriiaiii  ceded  liie  flcMridas  to  Spam, 
witboat  any  specific  boundaries;  and  by  another  trea^  of 
the  same  date,  ceded  to  die  United  States  sdl  the  country 
aorlb  of  the  thulgr--first  d^-ee  of  north  latitude.  Bot  the 
northern  boundary  of  West  Florida,  at  Ae  peace  of  17^ 
was  die  Yazoo,  in  39^  36'  nordL  TUs  boundary  had 
no  exist^ice  under  the  French  gj^yemment.  What  was 
afterwards  called  West  Florida  was  included  und^  their 
regime  in  Louisiana.  Besides,  in  the  ti-eaty  of  IVtS^  the 
Spaniards  possessed  West  Florid,  a  conquest  from  the 
English.  Hence  the  SpanieA)  clainied,  tlmt  die  English 
had  made  an  antecedent  conveyance  to  them  of  all  the 
countty  south  of  the  Yazoa 

Another  poipt  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  West 
was  left  involved  in  dispute.  The  United  States  claimed 
a  common  right  with  the  Spanirii  to  the  navigation  of  (he 
Missisaappi.  The  lattB*  power  contested  that  ri^t  The 
United  States  averred,  tbat  Great  Britain  had  vested  in 
them  all  her  previcxis  rights  in4he  country  ceded  to  them. 
By  the  treaty  of  1763,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  British 
and  Spanish  were  to  possess  the  right  to  navigate  that 
river  equally,  and  in  common.  Spain  rebutted  this  clami, 
by  asserting,  that  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  fi*c0i  die 
Britidb  had  acquired  for  her  die  sole  jurisdictioti  in  that 
river,  in  its  whole  distance  below  the  northern  limits  of 
West  Florida.  She  utterly  denied,  that  die  Unifed  States 
possessed  the  least  ^adow  of  daim  to  the  common  navi- 
gation of  that  river  from  die  p(Hat,  bdow  where  it  ran 
wholly  in  her  territories.  On  such  wretched  cal^  are 
generally  fiHinded  the  ^juarrels  of  statea 

Many  other  reasons  may  easily  be  imjij^ned,  why  Spain  * 
should  ^tfisk  to  exclude  the  Am^cans  from  those  waters. 
She  was  aware,  that  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  which  was 
peopling  widi  great  rapidity,  would  pcmrdownanamefiQi, 
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aiKl  a  quality  of  prodace^  to  exckide  her  own  satgeote  fibm 
Ae  market  It  would  furaish  an  opportunity,  lo  imbuei 
diem  with  revotetionary  prinoiples,  and  8ow  among  them 
die  seeds  of  revolt.  She  dreaded  their  rapid  increase  iok 
popolaliao,  power  and  resources.  The  Ohio  and  Missis- 
nppi  wwe  broad  and  open  highways,  by  which  they  might 
assail  her.  *  The  navigaticm  of  the  Missis»ppi  would  show 
die  weidttb  and  the  weakness  of  the  comitry.  It  would  not 
oi^y  pmnt  out  the  way  of  approach  to  it,  but  would  brii^ 
dowtt  a  mass  oi  the  har^y  and  adventurous  boatmen 
among  them,  to  fiimish  the  materials  of  assault  and  con* 
quest  Besides,  in  the  general  anarchy,  which  she  pre- 
dicted woukl  prevail  in  the  newly  severed  British  pro- 
vinces, she  c(»itemplated  die  annexation  pf  some  or  all 
Mr  western  territories  to  her  dominions.  So  long  as  she 
held  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Missis^ppi,8he  had  it 
in  her  power,  at  any  time,  to  ofier  an  immense  boon  to  that 
part  of  diese  territories,  which  should  first  attach  them- 
selves to  her. 

Kentudiy,  in  1785,  contained  12,000  soula  The  num*- 
ber  was  increasii^  with  imexampled  rapidity.  In  her  de- 
i^l^tfid  soil  and  climate,  a  rapid  accumulation  of  produce, 
&r  beydnd  consumption,  was  the  natural  order  of  things. 
There  w^re  no  roads  to  the  AdanUc  market  Even  had 
ifaere  be^  they  could  raise  nothing  west  of  the  mountains, 
that  would  pay  the  expenses  of  transport  A  vast  wilder- 
ness, a  wide  range  of  mountains,  and  six  hundred  miles 
interpo^  between  tliem  and  the  capital  of  dieir  state. — 
Tbe>*  oediisifm'  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Sponisli  barred 
dimr  deso^it  to  New  Orleans.  There  were  not  wanting 
.  enoo^  to  state  to  them,  in  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
inritated  and  impatient,  temper  of  their  minds,  that  the 
United  States  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  older  of 
^l^ingBi  at  least  for  a  t^nn  of  years. 
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A  confenlioii  had  already  aflseidbled  at  Danville,  ia 
KentM^y^  to  delibei^ate  on  the  project  of  foraiitig  a  new 
aiate  out  of  that|»art  of  VirgHUl^  which  was  west  of  the 
nduntains.    T^'parent  stale,  instead  of  wishing  to  retard, 
i;enerous]y  tnamfested  a  wii^  to  accderale  the  event    A 
majority  o(  die  members  of  this  Conv^ition  was  m»t  yet 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  measnra    A  second  conventioB 
was  £>rmed,  in  1788^   It  tgreed  to  petition  congresa   The 
petitioii  demanded  a  redtess  of  their  grievances;  particu- 
larly that,  which  shiit  them  from  tl)e  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.    The  warm  remonstt'ance  of  congress,  weak 
and  in^cient,^u9  the  ^confederation  dien  vi^as,  produced 
jQrom  Spain  a  temp(»rary  relaxation  of  diat  restrictioa  But 
she  took  care,  diat  it  should  be  understood,  that  it  was 
granted  partially,  for  an  uncertain  time,  and  as  an  nidul- 
gence,  and  not^  a  right    The  western  people  jusdy  con« 
8id^*ed  this  a  very  inadequate  concession;  wd  if  was  &r 
from  removing  the  cailses  of  disc(mt^it  and  complaint 
Among  a  hardy^  full  fed  race  of  hunters,  with  virarm  blood 
in  their  veins,  abandoned  in  their  forests  by  die  mother 
^country,  and  left  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,-*4faat  li 
to  say,  among  such  a  peq>le  as  the  Kentuckians,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  there  wouM  not  be  iSerce  disputefib 
and  very  differmt  remedial  projects  contemplated 

Some  have  undertaken  to  enumerate  no  less  than  five 
distinct  parties  among  the  peo]^  at  this  time.  Hie  first 
jparty  advocated  an  indep^ident  government  in  the  West^ 
and  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spaia 

The  second  proposed  to  annex  Kentucky  to  Louisiana, 
This  scheme  had  of  course  all  the  aid  of  Spanish  infill^ 
^ice,  intrigue  and  gold 

The  third  proposed  to  make  war  with  fl^n,  and  seize 
on  New  Orleans. 
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A  fimrdi  partjr  wished  to  contisne  a  pert  of  die  Amerio 
can  confederacy,  and  advocated  such  a  semblance  of 
meiace  and  invasion,  as  would  extort  from  the  fears  of 
Spain,  permission  to  navigate  the  Missisirippi 

The  fifih  wished  Louisiana  to  become  again  a  colmiy 
of  France,  and  that  Kentucky  should  make  a  part  of  diai 
government 

It  was  dear,  thai  aU  the  relajtaticm  of  ^e  Spanish  go- 
vernment^ exercised  from  time  to  time,  on  the  restrictions 
^  die  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  was  extorted  simply 
from  her  fears,  or  her  sense  of  her  interest  She  equally 
feared,  and  disliked  the  western  people;  and  could  not 
but  contemplate  their  rapid  march  to  conseqU^ice  with 
jealous  apprehensioa  She  occasionally  varied  her  mode 
of  operations,  adopting  such  measures,  as  would  excite 
jealousy  imd  disunion  nmong  the  people  themselves;  care*- 
fiilly  avoiding  bringing  things  to  a  crisi&  As  a  last  re- 
soorce,  ^e  made  an  experiment  of  lenient  measures,  and 
the  effect  of  largesses  arul  bribery  on  such  as  she  supposed 
leading  mea  The  exclusive  privil^e  of  trading  to  New 
Orleans  was  extended  to  Kentucky.  Grants  of  this  privi- 
lege were  restricted  to  a  few  influential  individual?.  Ab 
these  would  be  unable  to  bring  all  the  surplus  produce  to 
market  themselves,  they  were  allowed  to  grant  passports  to 
siidi  of  their  friends,  as  wished  to  descend  the  river.  The 
Spankdi  had  handled  gold  abundantly,  and  had  discovered 
its  efficacy,  as  an  engine  of  government  They  distributed 
it  with  a  lavish  hand  in  this  emergency,  hoping  that  it 
would  have  the  same  influence,  in  chaining  and  subduing 
this  hardy  and  independent  race  of  men,  that  diey  had 
aeen  it  exercise  elsewhere. 

But  a  new  and  powerful  ^igine,  which  had  scarcely  as 
yet  made  an  dement  in  Spanish  calculation,  b^an  to  de- 
velope  its  operations.    The  federal  government,  adminsK 
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ieni  by  Wftrimigtan,  ani  oMociang  A^dMrnied  ibBq* 
iDce  of  his  gre»t  naaie,  bcgao  to  unite  Americ^ui  strengtb 
4Hidiq)inmt  It  began  to  be  seen  and  feh^  at  home  and 
abroad,  what  we  wei«  about  to  become,  as  a  peopla  Thoi 
ffivwmiettt^  emisoious  of  its  poweis  and  rights,  adopted 
another  tone,  which  wm  heaid  It  pecemptoeily  daimed 
an  ad^stm^t  of  our  territorial  limits,  and  die  free  na:viga'- 
iion  €^  the  Mississippi  Alter  knag  dtscuasign  and  dispulte, 
^ese  points  were  both  aoeordod. 

l%t  Frencii  and  l&iglidi  had  bofli  been  long  aecus** 
tomed'to  \(Mk  on  duae  regions,  as  dieir  own;  and  4»f 
V^^  not  iiuUlentive  qfiectators  of  this  order  <^  diinga — 
jlodi  had  an  eye  upon  Louisiima  and  the  Floridas.  Both 
wiibod  M  detach  die  western  people  from  dbe  Amartean 
muon.  Spain  noi  only  had  her  own  interests  in  dw  tm> 
nmil,  bat  earnest  wiAee  to  de&at  the  machinations  of  both 
^Qiese  power&  She  ear^Uy  watehed  bodi;  and  held  in* 
ti^(iie  in  one  hand  and  gcM  m  the  otbev,  waiting 
4ions  Sn^  their  nsa 

JSH^sh  ^onkisaries  opened  b^nre  the  avarice  of  tbA 

Keirtac^ians  dane  ridi  possessions  and  ftarodnots  of  dio 

IBpanish,  Asu  prey  ready  to  fidl  into  their  lutnck    New 

Odrkewis,  in  thdr  possession,  was  to  be  freely  opened  to 

ibe  people  1^  the  West    They  were  to  Imltc  the  ^clusivn 

privilege  of  ikm  trade;  and  a  goldm  reSmK  of  weahh  was 

to  r^  back  to  the  head  sources  of  the  western  rivers*   To 

nenlFalkM  this  influence  among  the  western  peo]^  di^re 

was  a  natttral  and  strong  antipathy  to  the  British,  gravring 

^«l  1^*  the  f^tt^nbrance  of  the  recent  craehies  of  die  wan 

Hiere  vma  the  unbroken  de  and  kindness  dT  kifidmd  be« 

tween  them  and  their  fediers  on  the  east  side  of  the  moo» 

taina  Chiierfeeliiig8,compomidedofpride  and  patriotism, 

no  doubt,  had  a  pow^rfrd  infiu^ce,  in  hddmg  them  back 

fimn  fmoti  an  aUtanoe. . 
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The  Frendi,  on  tbe  eontiwy ^ hnl  a^deep  bold  upoQ 
their  feelingBi  A  bofi^  and  imrigoii^  FVemh  agent 
Untied  Smm  called  on  diem,  to  panembw  die  Mood  and 
treeiiire»  ^vhtot^  he  averred,  die  Freoick  had  k^Mhed  S&i 
w  hi  die  war  ^  die  revahMon.  He  appealed  to  dMir 
fgeaatgn  qfinpadries  m  fiwHir  of  apecyteywh^  WOToeialed, 
Hce  usyto  have  dirown  off  dieir  dninetand  m  be  engaged 
widi  tyrants  m  a  common  struggle  for  their  own  fipeedom, 
and  Aat  ef  dn  workL  Oeoat,  the  FVaiidi  aabaandor, 
took  advantage  of  dw  strong  currmt  of  fVeneh  pardaiiqi 
m  tbe  West^  to  start  mlhat  ooonlry  die  plan  of  ananaoli 
npon  l<aiiisiaiWj  ta  be  carried  into  diect  by  an  annameot 
ef  AiraricaB  ddnns,  deaoending  the  Mississippi  The 
viadoBt  ferbearance  and  firmness  ef  our  govemmelit  caiw 
lied  na  safely  through  these  dMfarent  trials,  and  pracarvd 
the  read  ef  that  nnaister  by  his  gaiverranent 

Spain,  meanwhile,  idewed  die  movmnents  ef  both  tba 
Frendi  and  En^^nh  with  eqnal  jeakMM^  and  apj^r^easionu 
She  ceMfdaiaad  tocag  govciianani,  ilial  an  eipedidew  waa 
fennng  in  Gbmada,  ia  Ik  carried  into  efieot  against  Lonisi^ 
ana  through  oar  country^  flbedeaianflbdefeargov^inaent 
a  vmdication  of  our  somreignty,  and  a  Mfiisai  of  perwdBN 
mxwL  for  dK  pasBage  eTfore^  troops  through  oar  terrilo^ 
riea.  Whedler  die  aHadiensMvef  Spam  were  feand^ 
or  not,  oar  govemmenl  strengdiened  die  frontier  posts,  «id 
gare  strict  ovdera,  to  proaent  tiM  transit  ef  British  troopi 
dirongh  oar  temtories.  The  S^pamedi,  too,  fortified  dia 
approadiea  to  Laaisianfli  at  once  to  be  guarded  against 
dieEn^iah,. to  preawl  dM  oeeup^ion  by  die  Unitod  Sartaa 
ef  the  tonitofy,  whidi:we  daioaed  inFlarida,aaal  to  iatw^ 
diet  to  us  the  navigi^on  of  the  MimMippi. 

At  lengdit  in  1995,  was  coaehided  the  Spanish  traalgr,  so 
long  and  aniendy  desired  by  the  peqde  of  the  West  U 
had  dbe  e&d  ai  enee  to  pat  an  eiid  to  the  intrigues  both 
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of  France  and  England;  and  opened  to  die  people  d^die 
West  fiiB  scope  for  the  devdop^i^nt  of  all  di^resources* 
Meamires  were  prompdy  taken  by  onr  govemm^it  to  carry 
the  trea^  into  eflfect  Andrew  Ellicott,  esq.  arrived,  Feb- 
raary,  1797,  with  a  onall  gimrd  of  soldiers,  at  Nati^iez, 
as  a  conanisakMier  on  the  part  of  die  United  States,  to  fix 
a  line  c^  demaitaittm  betwe^i  us  and  the  Spani^  ter« 
ritories. 

It  is  queii^oiiahle,  if  Spain  were  ever  in  earnest  to  carry 
into  effect  a  treaty,  which  would  remove  all  groiHids  of 
dispute,  and  take  fixnn  her  all  chance  to  tamper  vnth  the 
western  peqde.  Their  clamors  had  extoited  the  treaty 
firom  her  terrors.  But  she  was  fruitfiil  in  «pedieais  to 
delay  the  fulfilment  oi  its  stipulations.  Month  after  mdnA 
wore  away  in  idle  pretexts  for  delay.  The  fiiist  object  was 
to  prevem  our  commissioner  firom  descending  with  his 
troops.  Mr.  Ellicott  was  requested  to  leave  his  guard 
above  Natchez.  This  was  reft^ed  A  second  detachment 
descaled,  under  lieutenant  Pope,  and  was  detained  by 
Bon  Manuel  Gayoso,  the  Spanish  commissioiier.  Hecom- 
pkuned,  that  the  treaty  had  not  guaranteed  puUic  and  pri- 
vate property.  He  aUeged,  that  the  English  still  ccntien- 
plated  the  invasion  ci  Louisiana  through  our  territories 
and  diat  the  posts  at  Walnut  Hilb  luid  Natchez  were  ne- 
cessary to  cover  New  Qrieana  RedouUed  ^eSbrts  at  in* 
ttigoie  and  bribery  in  Kentucky  and  T^inessee  were  nwde, 
as  an  e3q>iring  effort  upon  the  patnoliflm  of  die  people. 

A  long  series  of  bickerings,  criminations  imd  recri* 
minad<Nis  ensued  between  the  two  commissioners.  The 
peof^  were  with  l^licott,  and  they  todc  the  business  into 
i3mr  own  handa  Wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  ter- 
givMwtkms  and  quiUiles  of  the  Spani^  govermnent,  ElK* 
cou  was  not  displeased  widi  this  agency  of  ^  people, 
asfiffiuned  by  aqd  for  tbeiQselves.    ProclamatiaDS  and  re^ 
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tcripts  in  abundafice  passed  between  the  parfiea  Mean- 
white,  Baron  Carondelet  was  transferred  fitmi  the  govern- 
tn^it  of  Louisiana  to  that  of  Quito,  in  South  America. 
Gayoso  siHX^eeded  him,  as  goyemor,  and  Grandpre  was 
appointed  governor  of  Natchez.  Owing  to  the  strong  op* 
position  c(  the  people,  he  never  made  his  appearance||Mm 
The  Spanish  auth<mtj  vms  exwcised  by  Mr.  Minw,  a 
we&hhy  planter,  <mgiimlly  firom  Pennsylvania. 

In  December,  1797,  captain  Guion  arrived  at  Natdiez^ 
with  a  considerable  detachment  of  United  States^  troops; 
and  took  command  of  the  whole  force.  He  had  instruc* 
limis  for  his  course  from  the  gov^timent,  in  view  of  the 
dififMHes  between  EUicott  and  Gayoso;  and  he  seems  to 
have  considered  them  both  to  have  been  reprehennble  in 
managing  this  discusnoa  He  qpoke  in  strong  terms 
against  the  measures,  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  peopla 
The  decisiveness  of  his  tone  and  the  impartiality  of  his 
conduct  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  The  Spanish  authon* 
ties  were  restored;  and  they  prepared  to  evacuate  the 
contested  posts.  Th^  were  evacuated  in  the  summer  <^ 
1796.  T^  demarcadon  line  was  completed  in  1700. — 
Meqsra  Dunbar  an$l  Minor  virere  ccHumissioners  on  the 
pan  <tf  Spain. 

Our  triumph  in  dM  dispute  did  not  dimimsh  the  dislike  * 
of  Spain  to  us.  As  early  as  1787,  the  Spanish  intendant  of 
IjOBMianH  prepared  an  daborate  memoir  to  his  court,  on 
the  ambitious  and  reMless  characterof  the  American  people, 
alleging  that  nothing  would  satisfy  us,  but  an  extension  of 
our  limits  to  the  Pacific;  and  that  our  revolutionary  spirit 
vrottld  be  communicated  by  example  to  Mexico,  ftibery, 
|)^isi<ms,  and  exclusive  |M*ivi^es  to  the  western  peq>]e 
were  recommended,  a9  measures,  that  would  be  fiivorable 
to  Louisiana,  or  procure  die  dismemberment  of  the  ww» 
tern  part  of  ^  Union  from  the  eastern.    Such  comiseiB 
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^fMtjnexplttB  dwBWibgoipient%aiuih  ooadoctrand  acccfUBt 
fe bi&r  dela^  in  carryiag  the  treaty  kitaeifeei  Th^ still 
lMQfied,mKl  waited  to  see  the  dismembennefitoClhe  UnioB^ 
Tbey  eonptained  of  ^Mir  treaiy  with  England^  as  ai^vora'^ 
ble  to  their  iaiepesto^  aad  tbe^  eeut  secKOt  mis8]<iw  to  the 
lAtaMtto  foster  disooAtenil& 

^Kr  was  now  ragiag  in  Eur^ie..  The  imvateeta  and 
armed  ships  of  Spaua  j^ndered  our  eottoieiee^  8h^  re*^ 
nmrnd  Ike  ^  ooofosioH^of  New  Orleam  These  aeli  wfere 
tlie  BMNfe  ooivageoasy  as  she  had  just  conckuled  a  trea^ 
wiih  ua,  which  stipulated  the  free  navi^jalkm  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  aad  ibe  admissioB  a&d  depo&dt  of  our  produce  at 
Mew  Orleans.  This  proof  of  the  want  of  all  &itk  ob  the 
part  of  Spain  was  thie  more  irritatii^t  from  the  om»uiK 
atanee  of  the  prod^oas  iuorease  of  the  popidatiou  d  th^ 
IPiqier  country,  and  from  the  possessioii  of  the  right  to  nayi*- 
gale  ihe  M&Nussippi  just  loi^  enragh  to  prwe  to  the  peo* 
pie,  how  «itsl  it  was  to  their  interests^  and  in  consequence 
lo  rendw  the  deprivalion  of  it  i»  much  die  more  bitten 

To  remedy  aU  these  difficulties  and  to  j^eld  to  d»e  ar-* 
dent  wishes  of  4ie  Wei^onrgoveminairt  eoncerted  a|4an 
of  redoess,  not  less  bold  in  conception,  dmn  difficult  in  the 
execution.  Twelve  regiments  were  added  to  Mr  anny  in 
ITWt  Hie  apoiiBUws  of  Fraoee  upon  oar  commeree, 
and  her  maiacing  attitndeis  odier  raspeeis,  luinidMl  aof^ 
i|oi«it  pretrats  for  this  meamre.  Three  of  the  old  fc^ 
mente  were  ordered  to  desomd  to  a  statiMi  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  Itisundei«ood,dtfultiieiMetttioii  was^thal 
tiMse  troopa^Aould  descend  die  Mjasisfisppit^he  jomed  l^ 
the  nnw  lews  from  the  Athwttici  and  seiase  New  Orleans^ 
liefiH^  itcanld  be  rejnfcirood  1^  Spanish  troops.  But  a 
obange  in  the  presklency  ^mk  plaoe.  Mr.  Adams  waa 
flHWw^dod  fay  Mr.  Jeffmon,  nmt  die  twehro  regimentSt 
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niJNid  lAdtr  the  ibnper  jmikkney,  were  imoHBdiMfili^ 

One  of  the  first  acts  oi  Mr.  Jeftrson'8  admiabtniMft 
was  a  fcmoiiiCiaiice  to  Spain^  against  the  vkriaiien  of  tiei^ 
treaty^  aad  ademand  of  vafa-eoB.  Whiie  Spam  naUomA 
us  die  rig^tof  deposk  at  fitm  Qrieans,  we  were  inftmned^ 
4iat  die  had  by  atreatyyOi  M(6i,  receded  Loaisiaiia  to  the 
Fr^ichrepul^ 

TheFr^ndi  army^diat  had  been  raised  far  theeeeupa^ 
iion  of  Lonimana  was  Uoekactod  'm  a  Dmoh  pett  by  a 
British  sfiiadroa  Pressed  on  evmy  side,  and  indAottt  • 
navy,  the  French  republic  wanted  oftoney  more  than  c^do^* 
nies;  and  she  eeded  Leinnami  to  the  United  States  by 
ireaiy,  bearing  dMe  A{Mril  Iddi,  1808,  in  consideilrtion  dT 
fifteen  iniUkms  of  deUars. 

The  ^yanishaadioritieB,  in  Deoember  of  the  seine  year  j 
transferred  the  gMemment  of  kww  Lonisiana  to  IMLLmm^ 
sat)  the  French  eoiiinmsioner ;  and  on  die  90th  of  the  same 
mondi,  he  transferred  it  to  governor  Gbibome  and  g«Mml 
Wilkineon,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates; 
Mr.Sioddart^constot^  agent  of  theFrmch  repiribUc,re» 
ceiled  the  transfer  irf'nppw  Looisiana  frdna  Spain^  Mardi 
Ms  1804;  and  the  next  day^  duly  transferred  it  lo  the 
UiaiedStatea. 

It  is  well  r^nembered,  that  die  purchase  of  this  cowi* 
try  by  our  government  was  a  theme  of  party  crimina- 
tion at  the  time;  that  the  measnre  was  stro^^  rqpro^ 
bated  by  many^as  tendii^  cmly  to  give  an  useless  and 
dropsical  eciMsion  to  a  eoontry^  already  too  laiga  €tar 
limits  and  oar  inc&iati(»is  eqpHdly  fiMrbid  oor  dwdlmg  eft 
diese  painful  rsmembranees*  AttUsday^dMrsbboeone 
opimon  about  die  wisdoas  and  necesdi^  of  this  measure 
Louisiana^  in^fiendeM  of  its  intrinsic  vidue,  would  hav« 
bew  the  .8p|^c€  eternal  disoordbetwem  us,  and  wfaa 
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poww  retained  it  That  power  woidd  have  been  tUe 
always  to  keep  idive  dissension  and  disunioin  in.tfae  West 
EMher  the  western  states  must  have  be^i  perpetually 
barred  fix>m  the  oceans  or  d^  whole  course,  and  the  entire 
command  of  the  Mississipj^  must  have  been  ouia  But, 
independent  of  political  consid^ations,  at  this  day  a  single 
territory,  beycmd  the  states  already  formed,  is  wmtb'to  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  more  than  the  whole  pur- 
chase cost 

Ridicule  at  the  same  time  was  cast  upon  the  mode  q£ 
acquiring  die  country  by  purchase,  and  by  mon^,and  not 
by  arms.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  then  aUeged,  that  this  was 
the  finrt  precedent  of  a  purchased  country.  Even  had  it 
been,  our  govemmeit  deserved  credit  for  the  first  exam* 
fie.  The  conquest  of  the  country,  had  that  not  beoi  in 
the  nature  of  tfiii^  a  c<mtingmt  event,  could  not  have 
cost  less  money,  laying  the  price  of  human  blood,  that 
must  have  been  dbed  in  acquiring  it,  out  of  the  questioiii 
than  we  gave  for  the  purchasa  It  is  usdess  to  enlarge. 
Whoever  looks  on  these  fiur  and  fertile  regions,  now,  and 
as  we  bq)e  for  ever,  the  domain  of  fineedom,  and  which 
have  already  had  their  influence,  in  diffiising  that  boon  to 
die  vast  extrals  of  country  beyond  thrai,  will  hail  the  era 
of  the  purchase  of  this  country,  as  long  as  the  Mississippi 
shall  roll  to  the  sea 

A  new  acene  opens  before  us.  The  vride  and  fertile 
country  of  the  ^  father  of  streams'  is  all  a  land  of  fi:^eedom; 
and  thigit  mighty  river,  firom  its  source  to  its  mouth,  only 
sees  the  Am^ican  standard  The  Atlantic  pojmlatioa 
poured  in  astreamof  imnrignuion  fitm  b^f^ymd  the  moun- 
taina  As  pnsages  of  the  enpife,  that  was  one  day  to 
spring  up  in  these  deswts,  towns  ^tnd  settlements  began  to 
af^»ear<m  (he  courses  of  the  Ohio,  as  by  endmntsiMtt    In 
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Mdar  to  ptomstw  sonethiog  like  an  mlmifceii  ohaiB  of 
•¥eBl8  in  Louisiaiia,  we  have  a  litde  preceded  the  order  of 
evoDlB  in  other  parts  <^  this  valley^  We  retunii  to  c<m- 
teo^^late  die  condition  of  die  cowtiy  on  the  Ohio  at  th^ 
close  (^  the  war  of  the  revohtti<m. 

The  savages  had  generally  taken  part  with  IMtain  in 
thai  war.  That  power  still  held  posts  within  our  ceded^ 
limitB^  whence  hw  traders  issued  the  means  of  influrace 
and  corr«q[»ti<m  among  tbenK  These  posts  were  c^itral 
points^  from  >N\ach  they  marched  upon  our  ineijH^nt  setde- 
ments  on  die  firontiert^  armed  with  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scaJ^iqg  kni&i  (hie  of  the  earliest  otigects  of  the  attention 
of  onr  government,  afier  that  war,  was  either  to  pa<^  the 
Indiams  or  restrain  and  {nmish  their  crueltiea  The 
Credss,  a  powerfiil  nadon  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
country,  were  in  a  posidon,  to  be  excited  to  enmity  bodi 
by  Britain  and  Spaia  They  were  headed  at  this  dme 
by  M^GiUivray>  a  man,  who  united  in  his  character  the 
strmg  points  both  of  the  savage  and  the  dvilizied  life.  He 
was  at  first  refractoryi,  and  indisposed  to  terms.  Aseeond 
€&rt  with  him  was  more  succecsfuL  Colonel  Willet,  who 
was  charged  with  die  negotiadon,  induced  M'GiUivray  to 
repair  to  New  Yoik;  and  a  treaty  was  signed,  which  bears 
his  name  aloi^  with  that  of  Washington. 

Attempts  to  pacify  the  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Miami  were  not  equally  succesi^L  The  measures  of 
WashingUm  were  soon  takea  As  soon  as  he  saw,  that 
the  ordinary  motiives  would  have  no  effect,  in  bringing 
them  to  terms,  he  felt  that  policy  and  humanity  alike  called 
for  strong  measures  An  expedidon  against  the  ho^le 
tribes,  northwest  of  the  (Hno,  was  planned.  The  object 
*  i^as,  to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  gmeral  engagmoi^it;  or  if 
that  might  not  be,  to  destroy  their  establishm^ts  on  the 
wattts  of  the  Scioto  and  the  Wabash.    Genenil  Harmar 
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HamMMk,  with  a  detaciuneHt^  was  to  wdkt  a  ^veimm 
in  liislavor  up  tke  Waimalt 

•  Oa  ^  ISifa  of  ^pMnber^  1791^  general  Haiiiiar 
uarched  from  fort  Washingtoa^  die  prescm  site  ef  CHneii^ 
liati,  with  999  regvdars,  and  eieeted  a  junction  widi  the 
militia  of  Pennsj^vama  and  Ketituci[yi|  whidi  had  ad- 
taneed  twenQf^-^fe  miles  in  front     The  whole  force 
affioraited  to  1,468  mea  Oolonel  H»*dH>Hwho  commanded 
ibe  Karitaefcy  mililia,  was  detadied  with  600  m^  ehiefly 
militia,  to  reeemeitra    On  his  approach  to  the  Indicdi 
settlements,  die  indtans  set  £re  to  their  villages,  and  fled 
bi  oi^er,  if  possible,  to  overtake  th^n,  he  was  detached 
with  a49mi^er  force,  that  could  be  moved  more  Apidly. 
It  consisted  of  210  mea    A  smidl  party  of  Indians  met, 
and  auadced  them;  and  4ke  greater  part  of  the  mifitia 
behaved  badly, — leaving  a  few  brave  mm,  who  would  not 
fly,  to  tfaeirfote.    Twenty-Areeof  the  party  fell, and  sevai 
onfymade  their  escape,  and  rgoined  the  army.    Notwitfa* 
standing  ihis  cheek,  the  army  suooeeded  so  far  as  to  reduce 
4ie  remmning  towns  to  ashes,  and  destroy  their  provisiona 
On  their  retuiti  to  fort  Wasliii^n,  general  Harmair 
vi^as  desirous  of  wiping  off  in  another  acticm  the  disgrace, 
which  public  opinion  had  impressed  upon  his  arms.    He 
baited  eight  miles  from  OhiUicothe;  and  lato  at  night  de- 
tached col^sel  Hardin,  vnth  mders  to  find  the  ^lemy,  and 
haiag  him  to  an  enptgesdent    Early  in  the  mwmng,  this 
detainment  readied  tte  biemy,  and  a  severe  aigagemient 
ensued    Hhe  savages  fea^t  with  desp^ralioa    Some  of 
the  American  troops  e^nmk;  but  the  officers  conducted 
with  great  gallantry.    Most  of  diem  feH,  bravely  disehai^ 
ing  their  du^.    More  than  SO  regulars  and  100  militia, 
including4he  Imtve  officers,  *Fontmne,  WiHys  and  Froth* 
mgham,  were  daia 
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Harmar,  m  his  oflkial  aeooont  of  tfns  aftir,  dmmei 
he  victoiy,  althoii|^  tbe  Ainericam  veem  clearfy  to  hav9 
had  the  worst  of  the  hattle.  At  bit  requesti  he  was  ia^ed 
hgraooortaMilial^aiidhoiioraUyacqai^^  Tbe^ienqF 
had  sitfeved  ao  severely,  that  ti^eiy  aUewed  hm  to  xetura 
unmolested  to  fort  Washington. 

The  tsrixw^  rad  the  aqiioyaiMseef  fodian  hosli^^ 
hung  avw  the  western  setdeoci^Mt;  Tha  catt  was  loud 
and  gjMiecal  firoio  Ae  fixaitiers,  for  ample  ibih)  effieieQtpnK 
teetmL  Chngross  {placed  the  means  n  the  hands  of  the 
exeeatiffi  Majarg^Mral  ArthmrStCSak  wasaf^iei^^ 
eemmanderin  chief  of  the  fint^cs  lo-be  employed  in  the 
meditated  expedition.  Tbe  oljyects  of  it  were,  to  destroy 
die  Indian  settlements  between  the  Miamies^  to  expd  them 
from  the  ceoQtry,  and  establish  a  chain  of  posts,  whieh^ 
kbould  prevent  their  retom  daring  the  war.  This  army 
was  late  ixx  assembling  im  the  vieinitgr  of  fort  Washingtm, 
Hiey  maidied  direcdy  towards  die  chief  estaUishm^ats  of 
die  aMony,  buildii^  ajid  j^Mrcisoiiiiig  in  their  way  the  two 
intermediate  forts,.  Hamilton  and  J^ierasa.  Afier  the  de* 
tachBMBtahad  been  made  for  these  giarrisatiStdie  eflfective 
force^  thad  remained,  amoonted  to  something  fess  than 
3^0OOm«^  To  open  a  read  for  their  nmrch  was,  of  course^ 
a  slow  and  tedicMis  bosineBai  SmaH  partiea  of  Indians 
were  eibn  seen  hovering  ahoat  thmr  mareh;^  and  some 
mumporiant  skirmishes  took  |daee,  As  die  army  ap- 
proedied  tbe  enemy^s  country,  sixty  of  the  militia  deserted 
in  a  body*  To  prevent  the  influmtce  of  such  an  example, 
major  ILimtranck  was  detached  with  a  regimat,  in  pur* 
suit  of  the  deserters,  Thearaiy,.nowcc»ifflstingof  1,4M) 
mm,coirtiimed  its  marofa.  On  the3d  of  November,  1793, 
it  encamped  fiftem  miles  sooth  of  die  Miaa^  vii^jes.— * 
Ibving  bem  rqcmie4  by  mqer  Hamtranck,  general  St 
CSair  proposed  to  i^ardi  hnme^fiately  agednst  them. 
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Half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  (fae  militia  was  attacked  by 
the  savs^es,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.    They  burst 
through  the  formed  Une  of  the  regulars  into  the  camp. 
Great  efibrts  were  made  by  the  oflfcers,  to  restore  order; 
but  not  with  the  desired  succesa    The  Indians  pressed 
upon  the  heels  of  the  flying  militia,  and  engaged  general 
Butler  with  great  intrepidity.    The  action  became  warm 
and  general ;  and  the  fire  of  the  assailants,  pas^ig  round 
both  flanks  of  the  first  line^  in  a  few  mmutes  was  poured 
with  equal  fiiryupon  the  rear.     The  artillmsts  m  d» 
centre  were  mowed  down ;  and  the  fire  was  die  more 
galling,  as  it  was  directed  by  an  invisible  enemy,  crouch- 
ing on  the  ground,  or  concealed  behind  treea    fe  thni 
manner  they  advanced  towards  the  very  mouths  <^  the 
cannon ;  and  fought  with  the  infiiriated  fierceness,  vdth 
which  success  always  animates  savages.    Some  of  the 
soldiers  exhibited  military  fearlessness,  and  feught  with 
great  bravery.    Others  were  timid,  and  disposed  to  fly. 
With  a  self-devotion,  which  the  occasion  required,  Ae 
oflicers  generally  exposed  themselves  to  lhe  hottest  of  the 
contest,  and  fell  in  great  numbers  in  desperate  ^orts,  to 
restore  the  battle.    The  commanding  geieral,  though  he 
had  been  for  some  time  enfeebled  with  severe  disease, 
acted  with  personal  bravery^  and  delivered  his  orders  with 
judgment  and  self-possessioa    A  charge  was  made  upon 
the  savages  with  the  bayonet;  and  tfiey  were  driven  from 
their  covert,  with  some  loss,  a  distance  of  4100  yards.    But 
as  soon  as  the  charge  was  susp^ided,  they  returned  to  the 
attack.    General  IBkitlerwas  mortally  wounded;  the  left 
of  die  right  wing  broken^  and  the  artillerists  killed  almost 
to  a  maa    The  guns  were  seized,  and  the  camp  penetrated 
by  the  enemy.    A  desperate  charge  was  headed  by  colonel 
Buder,  although  he  was  severely  wounded ;  and  the  In- 
dians were  a^n  driveotfirom  the  camp,  and  the  arti&ery 
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recovered.*  Several  charges  were  repeated  with  partial 
success.  The  enemy  only  retreated,  to  return  to  the  charge, 
fiudied  with  new  ardor.  The  ranks  of  the  troops  were 
broken,  and  the  men  pressed  together  in  crowds,  and  were 
diot  down  without  resistance.  A  retreat  was  all  that  re- 
mained,' to  save  the  remnant  of  the  army.  Colonel  Darke 
was  ordered  to  diarge  a  body  of  s^rages,  that  intercepted 
their  retreat  Major  Clark,  with  his  battalion,  was  di- 
rected to  cover  the  rear.  These  orders  were  carried  into 
cifect;  and  a  most  disorderly  flight  commenced.  A  pur- 
suit was  kept  up  four  miles,  when  fcMrUmately  for  the  sur- 
viving Americans,  the  natural  greediness  d  the  savage 
appetite  for  plunder  called  bade  the  victorious  Indians  to 
Ae  cunp,  to  divide  the  spoils.  The  routed  troops  con- 
tinued their  flight  to  fort  Jefferson,  throwing  away  their 
arms  on  the  road.  The  wounded  were  left  here,  ami  the 
army  retired  upon  fort  Washington. 

In  dns  fiital  battle  fell  38  commissioned  officers,  and 
593  ncHi-commiasioned  officers  and  privates.  Twenty-one 
commissicmed  officers,  many  of  whom  afterwards  died  of 
their  wounds,  and  343  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  were  wounded. 

This  severe  disaster  to  an  expedition,  which  had  been 
deemed  si^cient  to  look  down  all  opposition,  was  as  hu- 
miliating, as  it  was  unexpected.  PubUc  opinion  was  un^ 
fiivorable,  in  regard  to  Ae  matiagement  of  general  St  Clair. 
He  solicited  a  trial  by  a  court  martial;  but  owing  to  die 
circumstance,  diat  diere  was  no  officer  in  the  army  of  a 
grade,  to  be  authorized  by  the  usages  of  war  to  preside 
over  the  trial,  he  did  not  receive  one. 

The  Indian  war  now  assumed  a  more  formidaUe  as- 
pect, dian  before.  Flushed  with  dieir  success,  there  was 
aU  rea8(m  to  beUeve,  that  die  savages  would  receive  new 
McesNons  of  slr^igth,  and  that  Mood  would  flow  on  the 
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frcwtiecs  mm.    The  reputalkm  of  ike  fgvtein^eat  wasr 
]^w  conuniued  ia  the  fomuies  of  the  war.    Three  addi^ 
tional  regiments  were  directed  to  be  raised.    On  the  mc^ 
tion  IB  congress,  for  raising  these  regiments,  there  was  an 
animated,  and  even  a  bitter  debate.    It  was  urged  on  on^ 
hand,  that  the  expense  of  such  a  force  would  iniolve  the 
necessity  of  severe  t^tkm;  that  tod  much  power  was 
thrown  into  the  haiftls  of  the  president;;  diat  the  irar  had 
been  badly  managed,  and  ou^  to  have  hem  entrusted  to 
the  mihtia  of  the  Wes^,  uader  their  own  offic^^^  and  witk 
more  force  they  urged,  that  no  success  could  be  of  any 
avail,  so  lon^  as  the  British  held  those  posts  within  our 
acknowledged  limits,  from  wlucb  the  savages  were  sup* 
(died  with  protection,  shelt^,  arms,  advice  and  instigation 
to  the  war.    On  the  other  hand,  the  justice  of  the  cause^ 
as  a  war  of  defence,  and  not  of  conquest,  was  unquestiona*- 
ble.    It  was  proved,  that  hetweea  17^  and  1790^  no  Ie» 
than  l,i900  people  of  Kentudty  bad  been  massacred  by 
the  savages,  or  dragged  into  a  horrid  captivity;  and  ibM 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  sofiered 
a  loss  not  mucdi  less.    It  was  proved,  that  eveiy  efibrt  had 
been  made  to  pacify  the  savages,  without  eS&ot    They 
diowed>  tim  in  1790,  when  a  treaty  was  proposed  to  the 
^vages  at  the  Miami,  they  first  refiised  to  treat,,  and  dien 
asked  thirty  days  for  deliberatioa    It  was  granted    In 
the  interim,  they  stated,  that  n<H  leas  than  130  persons  had 
been  killed^  and  captured,  and  several  prisoners  roaj^ed 
alive;,  at  the  t^rm  of  which  horrors,  they  refused  any  an* 
swer  at  all  to  the  proposition  ta,  treat    Various  other  re- 
marks w^re  made  in  d^^nce  of  the  bill    It  tri^  the 
strength  of  patties  in  OMg^ress,  and  was  finally  carried. 

G^aeral  St  Clair  resigned,  and  ms^r  general  Anthcmy 
Wayne  was  appcmtted  to  mcceedhiuL  Thi8offi(>tf  com^ 
manded  the  confidence  of  the  we^em  peofde,  who  coo!* 
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MieA  m  ^at  r^eddess  \m,veirj^  whkh  had  kmg  before  pro^ 
cored  faim  tbe  appellation  of  ^  mad  Anthony^*    Theve  was 
m  powerftd  party^  who  still  ^^fected  to  consMer  this  war 
muieoessary;  aiMi  every  impediment  was  placed  in  the 
way  of  1(8  success,  which  Aat  party  cdtold  devise.     To 
prove  io  ifaem,  that  die  gchremment  was  stiB  disposed  to 
peace,  two  exceHent  officers  and  valuable  men,  colonel 
Hardiii  and  mcgor  Tniman,  were  seventy  desj^tdied 
with  iiropositionB  of  peace*    Hiey  were  bodi  murdered 
*  liy  die  »vages.    Diese  unsoccessiul  attempts  at  negotia* 
tion,  and  the  difficalltes  aqjjl  delays,  nataraHy  incidrat  to 
ike  preparation  of  such  a  force,  together  widi  die  attempts^ 
diatfaad  be^i  made  in  cotigress,  to  render  the  war  tmpopu* 
hr,  had  worn  awvy  so  much  time,  that  the  sedson  for  ope« 
mtions  for  the  year  had  almost  dapsed.    But  as  soon  as 
the  negotiaturns  had  wholly  &ited,  the  campaign  Vi^as 
^opened  wHh  as  much  vigor^  as  die  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit    The  general  was  able,  however,  to  do  no 
more  diis  autumn,  than  to  advance  into  the  ftfrest  towards 
Ibe  country  of  die  savages,  six  miles  in  advance  of  fort 
Jefferscm.    Se  took  possession  of  die  ground,  on  which 
die  &(al  defeat  irf*  St  Olair  had  taken  place,  in  1791.    He 
heire  erected  a  fortification,  widi  die  appropriate  name  of 
fort  Recovery^    His  principal  camp  was  called  Oreenviile. 
In  Kentucky,  meanwhile,  many  df  the  people  clamored 
against  these  measures,  and  loudly  insisted^  that  the  war 
ought  to  be  earried  mi  by  militia,  to  be  commanded  by 
an  officer  taken  from  their  state.    It  was  believed,  too,  by 
the  egcecQtive,  that  the  British  government,  by  retainii^ 
Aeir  posts  widrin  our  limits^  aiid  by  various  odier  mea- 
sures,  at  least  countenanced  the  Indians  in  dre^ir  faosliiidea 
That  government  took  a  more  dec»sive  measure  eaily  in 
die  -spring.    A  Irtish  detachment  from  Detroit  advanced 
fifty  wSm  south  of  dmt  (dace,  and  fortified  diemselves 
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on  the  M]«an  of  the  lakML  ib  o«e  of  the  Bomenms  dkcr> 
mishes,  which  took  place  between  the  savages  and  the 
advance  of  general  Wayne^  it  was  i^limed,  that  British 
w^:e  mingled  with  the  Indiana 

On  the  8th  of  ^gust^g^fieral  Wayne  reached  the  con^ 
fluence  of  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Miami  of  the  lakea  The 
richest  and  most  extensive  setdements  <^  the  weslem  In- 
dians were  at  this  place.  It  was  distant  only  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  post  on  the  Miami^  which  tli^  Briti^  had 
recendy  occupied  The  wbde  stceaglh  of  the  ^lemy^ 
amounting  to  nearly  3^000  nyriors^  was  coUeeted  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  post  The  regulars  of  geo^ral  Wayne 
were  not  much  inferior  in  numb^u  A  reinferoement  of 
1,100  mounted  Kentucky  militia,  commanded  by  general 
Scott,  gave  a  decided  sup^ority  to  the  American  foifoa. 
The  general  was  well  aware,  that  the  ^lemy  were  ready 
to  give  him  battle,  and  he  ardendy  desired  it  But,  in 
pursuance  of  the  settled  policy  of  die  United  States,  an- 
other effort  was  made  fer  the  attainment  of  peace,  widioui 
the  shedding  of  blood.  The  savages  were  exhorted  by 
those,  who  were  sent  to  them,  no  Imger  to  fellow  the  • 
counsels  of  the  bad  men  at  the  feot  of  the  R^ids^  who 
uiged  them  on  to  the  war,  but  had  neither  the  power,  nor 
the  inclination  to  protect  them;  that  to  listen  to  the  jm^po- 
sitions  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  re-^ 
store  them  to  their  homes,  and  rescue  them  from  fiunina 
To  these  propositions  they  returned  only  an  evasive 
answer. 

On  the  SOth  of  August,  the  army  of  general  Wayne 
marched  in  columns*  A  select  battalion,  under  nuyor 
Price,  moved,  as  a  reconnoitering  force,  in  front  After 
marching  five  miles,  he  received  so  heavy  a  fire  firom  the 
savages,  concealed,  as  usual,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
vetreat    The  savages  had  chosen  dieir  giound  wid>  great 
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Tl«7  had  wmwi  into  a  diicfe  wood,  m  ad-  * 
WBce  of  the  British  works^  and  had  taken  a  position  be- 
hind &Uen  timber,  prostrated  by  a  twnadoi  This  ren- 
dend  their  position  ahnost  inaooessible  to  honia  They 
were  fiurmed  in  three  regular  lines,  according  to  the  Indian 
costom,  rery  much  extended  in  front  Their  first  eficMt  ' 
was  to  turn  the  le&  flank  of  the  American  army. 

The  American  l^ion  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  ^fiemy  Scorn  his  covert  at  the 
piunt  €>f  the  bayonet,a|id  then  deliver  its  fire.  The  caval- 
ry, led  by  captain  Campbell,.was  ordered  to  advance  be* 
tween  the  Indians  and  the  river<^  where  the  wood  admitted 
them  to  penetrate,  and  charge  their  left  flank.  General 
Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  volunteenr,  ww  ami- 
manded  to  make  a  con»derable  cinmit,  and  tarn  their 
right  These,  and  all  the  complicated  orders  of  general 
Wayne,  were  prompdy  executed  But  such  was  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  diarge  made  by  the  first  line  of  infantry, 
80  ^itirely  was  the  etitemj  broken  by  it,  and  so  rajMd  was 
the  punniit,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  second  line,  and 
of  the  mounted  volunteers,  could  take  any  part  in  the  ac- 
tioa  In  die  couifse  of  an  hour,  the  savages  were  driv^ 
mcMre  Ann  two  miles,  and  within  gunshot  of  the  British 
fi>rt 

General  Wayne  rraiained  three  days  on  the  field  of 
batde,  reducing  the  houses  and  com  fields,  above  and ' 
below  the  fort,  and  some  f)i  them  within  pistol  shot  of  it, 
to  ashea  The  house  and  stores  of  colonel  M'Kee,  an 
English  trmlef,  whose  great  influence  among  the  savages 
had  be^n  uniformly  exerted  for  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
was  burned  among  the  rest  Correspondence  on  these 
points  took  place  between  general  Wayne  and  majcur 
Camf^ll,  who  commanded  the  British  fort  That  d 
geneiwl  Wayne  was  sufiiciendy  firm;  and  it  manifested, 
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that  the  latter  only  avoided  hostilities  with  him,  hy  msqui^ 
escing  in  this  destniction  of  British  property  within  fist 
fange  of  his  gona 

On  the  98th,  the  army  returned  to  An  Olaize,  dtastroy'* 
ing  all  the  villages  and  com  vnthin  fi%  miles  of  die  river. 
In  this  decisive  batde  the  American  Ibss^  in  IdHed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  lOT,  includin|^  officera  Among  ^ 
those,  that  fell,  were  captain  Campbell  and  fieutenant 
Towtea  The  gmieral  b^towed  great  and  mmted  praise^ 
Ibr  their  bravery  and  promptitude  in  this  affiiir,  to^  all  hia 
troops. 

The  hostifity  of  the  Indians  still  continuing,  their  whofe 
country  was  laid  waste;  and  forts  vrere  erected  in  die 
heart  of  their  setdements,  to  prevent  their  retmu  Thk 
seasonable  victory,  and  diis  determined  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  rescued  them  from  a  general 
War  with  all  die  nations  nordiwest  of  the  CMiio.'  'Hie  Six 
Nations  had  manif^ted  resentments,  which  were  only  ap» 
peased  for  the  moment,  by  the  suspension  of  a  settlement, 
tdiich  Pennsylvania  was  making  at  I^-esqu^  Isle,  within 
dieir  alleged  limits.  The  issue  of  this  batde  dissipated 
the  clouds  at  once,  which  had  been  thickening  in  that 
quarter.  Its  inftnence  was  undoubtedly  felt  fer  to  die 
south.  The  Indian  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  and  still  ferdier 
to  the  south,  had  been  apparently  on  the  vei||e  of  a  war, 
and  had  been  hardly  restrained  from  hostility  by  the  fee^ 
ble  authority  of  that  state. 

No  incidents  of  great  importance  occurred  in  this  quar- 
ter, undl  August  9d,  of  die  next  year;  when  a  definitive 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  general  Wayne,  with  the  hostile 
Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  By  this  trelGity,  the  destruc- 
tive war,^hich  had  so  teng  desdlated  that  frontier,  was 
ended  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  United  Statea  An 
aecommodadon  was  also  brought  about  widi  die  soutbon 
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ladfapa,  notwitf^Moidiiig  die  intngofis  of  their  Spaoiob 
neighbora  The  regions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were 
opened  cm  all  sides  to  immigration,  and  rescued  from  the 
dread  of  Indian  hostilities. 

It  is  necessary  to  tarn  our  attentiim  for  a  moment  from 
these  Ubody  combats,  to  contemplate  the  more  alaraiing 
prod|iect  of  discord  anaong  our  own  citizens.  Portents  of 
dus  sort  began  id>out  this  time  to  show  themselTes  in  di£> 
fereat  points  of  the  Unioa.  In  the  counties  of  Poonf^lv^- 
faa,  west  W  the  mmntains,  arose  a  dark  and  menacii^ 
elond,  which  required  the  most  dectsive  interposition  of 
Ibe  gDFomment  to.  disperse.  Congress  had  passed  a  law 
ioiposing  duties  aa  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States. 
Much  whiskey  was  distilled  and  consumed  in  these  com»- 
ties,  and  a  violent  and  systematic  oppoisition  to  the  law 
wasfiHmed^  This  duty  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them 
from  local  considerationa  These  people  from  the  begiur- 
mng  had  been  of  the  number  of  those,  who  were  most 
opposed  todie  measufes  of  die  general  government  They 
had  listened  to  the  bitter  language  of  party  spirit  in  con- 
|pnss,.and  were  encouraged  to  extreme  measures  by  the 
tone  of  party  there.  A  powerfiU,  influential  and  active 
party,  pervading  the  whole  Union,  had  been  organized, 
virfaich,  in  addition  to  other  measures,,  that  they  repro- 
bated, considered  the  whole  system  of  finance,  adopted  by 
the  general  government,  as  hostile  to  liberQr.  The  people 
of  these  counties  had  stron^^y  identified  their  opinions  and 
ik^  feelings  with  this  party«  With  such  dispositions,  a 
tax  Jaw,,  which  had  a  local  bearii^  upon  them,  and  which 
had  bo^A  declared  on  the  floor  of  congress  uraiecessary 
and  tyrannical  and  which  tended  to  enhanced  price  of 
the  only  kind  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  among  them, 
could  not  bat  be  viewed  with  idihorrence  by  a  people,  who 
had  not  benot  much  used  to  the  restraints  of  law^  and  ip 
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whose  minda,  by  various  circamstances,  the  awfiil  appr$* 
hensions,  which  are  usually  occasioned  by  attempts  m 
resist  the  laws,  had  been  lessened  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
induce  the  hope,  that  these  combinations,  persisted  in, 
might  finally  prove  successful 

On  first  introducii^  the  act,  disccmtents  had  been  mani- 
fested in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  which  by  the  prudent 
firmness  of  the  government  had  been  dksipated.  But  in 
this  r^<m  a  r^ular  spirit  of  renstance  was  devdoping. 
Meetings  and  resolutions^  in  opposition  to  the  law,  had 
been  adopted,  and  plans  of  resistance  organized.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  a  meeting  of  delegates  fit>m  the  malecontent 
counties  was  held  at  Pittsburg.  Tllie  resolutions  were  vio^ 
lent,  countenancing  the  acts  and  outrages,  that  had  already 
"been  committed,  and  giving  a  more  general  and  wganized 
sancticm  to  what  had  been  already  resolved  in  the  county 
assemblies.  Th^e  resolutions  were  fortified  vnih  the  ge^ 
neral  chiEtrges  against  the  government,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  deputy  marshal  had  been  entrusted  widh 
process  against  those,  who  had  committed  actsof  viol^ice 
on  the  revenue  oflScers ;  and  they  were  not  a  few.  Unfiws 
tonately,  this  ofiicer  was  intimidated,  and  relumed  wiAout 
performing  his  duty;  by  bis  retreat,  adding  confidence  in  , 
dieir  strength  to  the  disaffin^ted^ 

Cbngress,  in  their  next  session,  made  a  revifflon  of  die 
system ;  and  took  great  pains  to  alter  such  parts  of  it,  as 
were  considered  most  exceptionable  in  this  quarter.  But 
this  conciliatory  measure  had  no  effect  The  malecontents, 
for  a  consideraUe  tune,  deterred  every  person  fit>m  con- 
sulting to  permit  an  oflice  to  be  held  at  his  house.  ThreatB 
of  the  infliction  of  violence  and  deadi  were  held  out,  to 
intimidate  the  officers  c(  the  revenue.  Another  meeting 
was  convmed  at  Pittsburg.  Correspond^ides  were  ap- 
pointed with  tiie  diaaffidcted  elsewb^    Mutual  pledges 
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i)f  perseverance  were  givai  by  the  malecontents;  and  mu- 
teal  promises  interchanged,  (hat  they  would  hold,  as  ene- 
mies, those,  who  were  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue; 
that  ifaey  would  withhold  from  them  all  the  kind  offices  of 
life,  and  would  every  where  treat  them  with  contempt 
They  earnestly  recommended  to  the  people  generally  a 
nmilar  line  of  conduct 

Prosecutions  were  instituted  against  the  delinquents, 
and  proclamations  and  pacific  measures  adopted  without 
elect  The  spirits,  distilled  in  the  non-complying  counties, 
were  seized  by  the  revenue  officers  on  die  way  to  maricet;^ 
and  the  agents  for  the  army  were  directed  to  purchase  only 
diose  spirits,  on  which  the  duties  had  been  paid.  Such 
measures,  it  was  hoped,  would  operate,  as  motives  of  inte* 
rest,  to  detach  many  from  their  opposition.  But  laws  are 
generally  unavaihng  against  the  combined  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple, especially,  when  obedience  is  found  more  dangerous, 
dian  resistance. 

Bat  it  was  found  by  die  malecontents,  that  somediing 
more  must  yet  be  dime,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
laws.  Notwithstanding  die  outrages,  which  they  had  com- 
mitted upon  die  revenue  officers,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
solutions and  menaces,  die  law  was  visibly  gaining  ground ; 
and  several  distillers  in  the  disaflfected  country  were  in- 
duced to  comply  with  its  requisitea  Thej  perceived,  that 
the  certain  loss  d  an  article  for  the  market,  added  to  the 
penalties,  to  which  delinqu^its  were  liable,  might  finally 
induce  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  disdllers,  unless  they 
could,  by  a  systematic  and  organized  opposition,  deprive 
the  government  of  die  means  employed  for  carrying  die 
laws  into  execution. 

It  was  the  avowed  opinicm  of  the  executive,  diat  this 
open  and  undisguised  opposidon  imperiously  required, 
ibrt  die  strength  imd  efficacy  of  die  laws  ^ould  be  tested.. 
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processes  were  directed  against  a  number  of  non-compfy- 
ing  distiUersu  The  marshal  charged  himself  with  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  processes,  and  repaired  in  person  to  the  scene 
of  thiB  disorders.  On  the  15th  of  July,  while  employed  in 
Ihe  execudon  of  his  duQr,  he  was  beset,  and  fired  upon  by 
armed  men.  Fortunately  he  was  not  hurt.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  house  of  general  Neville,  where  he  staid,  was  be- 
set; but  he  defended  himself  resolutely,  and  obliged  the 
assailants  to  retreat  The  marshal  applied  to  the  militui 
officers  and  magistrates  for  protectioa  The  answer  was,. 
t  the  combination  was  too  general,  to  have  the  laws 
executed,  so  as  to  afford  protection. 

On  the  following  day,  the  insurgents  assraibled  to  the 
number  of  500.  On  finding  that  no  protection  could  be 
expected  from  the  dvil  authority,  he  next  applied  to  the 
officer  commanding  at  fort  Pitt,  and  obtained  eleven  men 
fi*om  that  garrison,  who  were  joined  by  major  Kirkpatriet. 
It  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  500  men.  JV.  parley  was 
proposed,  and  the  marshal  with  his  guard  waa  required, 
among  other  things,  to  march  out,  and  give  up  their  arms. 
This  being  refiised,  the  malecontents  commenced  their  as- 
sault .  During  the  afiray,  they  fired  several  adjacent  build- 
ings. Suffering  from  an  intense  heat,  and  apprdiaidii^ 
that  the  building,  which  sheltered  them,  would  soon  be  in 
flames,  major  Kirkpatrick  and  his  par^  surrendered  them- 
^Ives. 

The  marshal  and  colonel  NeviUe  were  seized  on  their 
way  to  general  Neville^s  house.  The  marshal,  especiaUy, 
was  treated  with  great  rudeness.  His  life  was  repeatedly 
threatened.  He  and  the  inspector  having  both  retired  ta 
Pittsburg,  the  insurgents  deputed  two  of  their  body,  one  of 
diem  a  justice  of  the  peace,  requiring  that  the  fcmner 
should  surrender  all  his  processes,  and  the  latter  resign, — 
threatening,  in  case  of  refiisal,  to  atttuck  thein^  and  seise 
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til^  perscma    Not  acceding;  to  diese  demands,  and  find-^ 
1^  no  security  at  Pittsburg,  they  escaped  down  die  Ohio. 

We  hasten  to  cut  short  this  unpleasant  narrative.  The 
tmtrages  of  the  insurgents  were  now  repeated  in  various 
forms.  The  mails  were  arrested,  the  letters  taken  oal,  and 
the  persons  ascertained^  who  had  expressed  themselves 
imfavoraUy,  hi  regard  to  these  measures.  Del^ates  were 
fussembled ;  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  invited ;  and 
a  formal  and  organized  opposition  to  the  general  govern-'^ 
menl  announced  itself  By  the  unanimous  advice  of  the 
cabinet,  the  evidence  of  an  insurrection^  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  president,  was  laid  before  one  of  th^- 
associate  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
who  gave  the  certificate,  required  by  the  constitution,  to 
eaabfe  the  president  to  employ  the  militia  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power.  There  was  a  difference  in  o[Mnion  among 
ibe  officers  consulted  by  the  president,  in  respect  to  the 
ulterior  measures,  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  Tbe  insmr^ 
gent  counties  contained  16,000  men^  capable  of  bearing 
arms;  and  it  was  thought,  they  might  bring  7,000  men 
into  tbe  fiekL  It  was  deemed,  that  13,000  would  be  a 
force  sttffiei^it  to  look  down  all  opposition,  and  render 
remtaaoe  desperata  This  was  the  opinicm  of  the  presi- 
dent To  allow  Ae  laws  and  authorities  to  be  trampled 
open  in  OM  quarter^  was  to  invite  resistance  in  anoAcFf 
and  was  an  indignity,  to  which  tbe  chief  magistrate  nevtf 
could  sabm^ 

He  finally  resolved  ta  issue  that  proclamation,  whichi 
accordif^  to  law,  must  precede  ^  employment  of  ibree. 
The  prochunatim)  was  a  firm  and  manly  state  paper.  On 
the  same  day,  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  govereors  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
their  several  quotas  of  milida,  to  compose  an  army  erf" 
IS^BQB  men.    As  a  last  effixt  at  concihatioD,  judge  Yates^ 
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the  attorney  generid,  who  was  a  citiEen  of  P^ttii94vaii»y 
and  Mr.  Ross,  representing  that  state,  as  a  senator  in  con*- 
gress,  and  who  was  particularly  popular  in  the  western 
country,  were  deputed  by  the  government,  to  be  the  bearers 
of  a  general  amnes^  on  the  sole  condition  oi  future  obe^ 
dience  to  the  law&  Goyemor  Mif&in^  of  Pennsylvania^ 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  concert  with  that  of  the  president ; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  him,  to  unite  thdr 
influence  with  that  of  the  general  government 

Meanwhile^  tbe  insurgents  omitted  nothing,  to  sf^'ead 
die  circle  of  dbaffection  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Yir^ 
ginia^  and  the  contiguous  ones  of  Pennsylvania  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  publications  of  that  period,  and  the  fu- 
rious language  of  party  at  the  time,  were  but  too  WfU  cal- 
culated to  inspire  in  them  a  confidence^  diat  the  resistance 
might  spread  so  widely,  as  to  terminate  in  a  revolution. 
The  insurgents  had  a  grand  committee  of  conference, 
whose  object  was  to  confer  and  correi^>ond  with  commis-* 
sioners  from  their  own  state  and  the  United  States.  But 
they  were  only  empowered  to  receive  propositions,  and  to 
Uct  on  nothing. 

Ambitious  men  of  intelligence,  who  had  helped  to  kin- 
dle the  flame,  saw  that  it  is  easier  to  do  this,  than  to  ref- 
late the  heat,  or  set  limits  to  the  conflagration.  Afier  it 
had  spread  beyond  the  power  of  keeping  it  in^  they  b^an 
to  think  of  controlling  it  The  committee  of  conference 
were  desirous  of  accepting  the  terms  of  the  govemm^it, 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  to  do  it;  but  not 
deeming  themselves  armed  vnth  sufficient  power,  they 
aflerwards  resolved,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  people^ 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  the  quota  of  troops  from 
Pennsylvania  was  at  first  unpromising.  Some  feeble  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  legislature  of  that  state,  to  lay 
impediments  in  the  way  of  an  appeal  to  force.    A  majority 
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Wpressed  sfirbng  aUiorrcnce  of  the  insmtectfon;  and  the 
general  dense  of  the  nation  loudly  proclaimed,  that  the 
laws  must  and  would  be  supported.  The  governor  acted 
with  great  ardor  and  decisioa  The  quota  was  to  be  iSlIed 
up  in  part  with  volunteers.  The  governor  visited  diffe* 
rent  places^  and  addressed  the  militia;  and  so  prompt  and 
efficient  was  this  mode  of  appeal^  that  the  quota  was  fur* 


On  the  HSMti  of  September,  the  president  issued  a  second 
prodamadoa  The  Ut>op8  of  the  different  states  assem* 
bled,  partly  at  Bedford  in  Pennsylvania,  and  partly  at 
Oumberiahd  in  MarykakL  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
was  commander  in  chief^  and  the  governors  of  New  Jer* 
sey  and  Pemisylvania  commanded  under  him.  From 
Bedford  and  Cumberiand  the  army  marched  in  two  divi- 
sions into  the  insurgent  country.  As  was  foreseen,  the 
greatness  of  the  force  prevented  the  eflSuion  of  blood.  A 
few  were  arrested;  and  a  Mr.  Bradfiml,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  by  his  viol^M^  made  his  es« 
cape  into  the  Spanish  country. 

T%us,  vnthottt  shedding  a  drop  of  human  Mood,  was 
^  first,  and  may  it  be  the  last  insurrection  in  the  western 
country,  finally  suppressed.  An  example  of  dignified  for- 
bearance, mixed  with  vigor  and  firmness  on  die  part  of 
the  government,  was  placed  before  die  eyes  of  the  people. 

Hie  western  country,  meanwhile,  continued  to  fill  with 
people  witfi  a  rapidity,  as  we  have  seen,  without  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  any  other  colony.  The  Ohio  no  longer 
rolled  through  an  unbroken  forest  Incipient  towns  and 
villages  sprung  up  among  the  deadened  trees;  and  the 
sound  of  the  woodsman^s  axe  was  heard  in  a  thousand 
places  in  die  forest  The  advance  ci  diis  r^on  in  pros- 
peri^  and  peculation  had*  now  nothing  to  check  it  The 
tnurplus  produce  (^  the  West  began  to  descend  in  all  diose 
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whinwcal  varieties  of  boaiB,tfaat  float  on  the  hmam  of  the 
Ohio.  Occasional  murders  of  die  frontier  people,  by  the 
Indians,  oonlintted  to  keq>  up  die  feefings  of  reswtment 
and  vengeance  against  them.  From  die  nature  <^  things, 
these  occorrences  will  always  take  [rface,  wherevernumer 
fOQs  saviiges  «urraund  sparse  and  .^xiwing  settlements  of 
the' white&  li  is  astonishing,  to  remark  how  little  influence 
the  recurrence  of  these  events  had,  in  [preventing  immi- 
grant fiimilies  iBrom  making  their  way  into  the  forests,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity^^c^  these  dreaded  neighbors. 

The  att^npt  of  Blount,  ta  tamper  vdth  the  fiddity  and 
patriotism  of  the  vi^estem  people,  had  been  the  vmnder  of 
a  day.  A  more  serious  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  hy 
the  celebrated  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  sustained  the  high 
dignity  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  He  is  re* 
presented  to  have  been  smooth,  plausible,  ekKju^it,  and 
^hisvwords  of  persuaoon  dropping  like  dew.  Under  an 
exterior  of  mildaess  was  ccmoealed  burning  and  disap- 
pointed ambitioa  lliere  can  be  htde  doubt,  that  he  was 
impressed,  that  the  materials  of  insurrection  and  political 
change  existed  on  the  courses  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
in  am^  abundance^  and  that  he  expected  to  find  here, 
as ^Isewh^re, great  numbers^ above  the  dull  pursuits  of 
civil  life,'  who  would  be  I'eady  to  embrace  any  project, 
that  prmnised  to  gratify  ambition  and  avarice.  Conside- 
rable funds  had  been  procured  for  an'expedidon,  which 
was  cloaked  with  the  pretext  of  conveying  settlers  to  lands 
on  the  Washita.  The  real  ot^ts  appear  to  have  been,  to 
obtain  die  countenance  or  co-operadon  of  the  influendal 
men  in  the  western  country;  to  seize  cm  the  bank  in  New 
Orleans;  and  shake,  if  it  might  be,  the  confederaden  in  die 
Adandc  country  to  its  centre;  detach  the  West  from  the 
Union ;  and  th^ti  indu^  in  ulterior  dreams<^the  conquest  of 
Mexica  His  correspondence  vritb  the  leading  men  evinces^ 
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fbat  some  of  them  did  not  look  throygh  the  mystery  and 
ccmceakn^it  ci  his  avowed  purpose,  to  Ins  real  one;  that 
others  amnsed  him  widi  aiBwers,  as  wily  and  as  enig- 
matical,  as  his  own  correspondence ;  and  that  others  were 
prepared  to  fidt  in  with  ius  purposes,  or  hnnt  them  down, 
according  as  they  prombed  ta  be  succesifid,  or  not; 

^  That  treaioD  navar  ptotpen,  what 't  tha  raaioal 
Whj,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason.^ 

This  nuudm,  founded  on  such  accurate  acquaintance  with 
history,  appears  to  have  been  the  naotto  of  some  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  country,  on  diis  occasion..  If  his  object 
really  was  to  overturn  the  government,  never  was  any  one 
predicated  more  entirely  on  moonshine,  or  more  stupidly 
managed  Surdy,  if  he  cafenlated  to  eflfectuate  such  vast 
projects,  with  sudi  slender  and- inefficient  means,  he  must 
have  been  the  voidest  oi  all  the  votaries  ci  visionary  am- 
iHtion,  and  little  Mititled  to  that  high  character  for  intellect, 
which  he  had  hitherto  borne..  It  i&as  htde  our  desire,  as 
it  would  be  useftd  or  imerestihg,  to  go  into  the  details  of 
thk  affiur,  which  exeited  so  much  interest  and  feeling  at 
the  time.  Burr  and  C^den  were  arrested  by  the  ccmsti- 
tuted  authorities,,  as  they  were  on  their  viray  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  sent  round  from  that  city,as  prisonei??  to  Wadi- 
ii^ton.  Burr  was  tried  heSore  the  senate  of  the  United 
Stated  on  ^  chai^  of  treason,  and  was  acquitted.  The 
implication  <^  Blannerhasset  and  his  beautifol  wife  in  the 
projects  of  Burr,  fiimished  on  the  trial  some  brilKant 
sprinklii^  of  romance  over  the  interesting  ]^eadings  on 
tfaatoecMiMi.  We  are  impressed,  that  the  western  people, 
generally,  participated  as  little  in  any  prefect  to  detadi 
Aem  from  the  Uni<»i,  as  though  all  this  had  haj^praed 
in  anodiw  pfemet 
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The  year  1811  was  a  memorable  one  in  tiie  anna^  of 
ihe  Wefi^  Steam  boals,  the  iQost  aatoni^oig  invention  of 
modern  timeB,aiiil  more  than  any  <Mher  ea)ci|)ated  to  cii^Pge 
the  &oe  of  society,  and  more  peculwrly  adiLp<ad  ^  the  phy- 
ttcal  cfaAFacter  and  wants  of  the  western  cmmuy^  than  ^ 
other  00  jthe  globe,  bad  been  abundaj^y  eKperim^iiled  w 
the  Hudson.  This  year  the  echos  of  the  Ohio  forest  were 
awakened  by  the  ndse  of  the  first  steam  boat,  that  ever 
descended  ^e  Ohio.  She  was  called  the  New  Orleans, 
and  carried  between  three  and  four  hundred  ton&  ^be 
Y^B8  extremely  slow,  compared  wu|tfa  the  progress  of  somp 
of  the  swii|er  steam  boats  of  this  time.  But  tl^  first 
experimmt  was  fortunate,  and  succeed;  and  stroppy 
t^ed,  by  immediately  diowing  the  advaitfages  €£  this 
mode  of  navigating  the  western  waters,  ovw  all  others,  to 
bring  about  the  striking  change  m  this  req^ect,  which  has 
taken  place  <m  these  rivers  vidNhip  the  last  fi^een  yearf. 
There  was  now  a  diort  iiiierval  <^  those  peacefiil  and 
iavppy  days,  <^  wfiich  hiptory  has  little  tn^  repord.  The 
census  <^  1810  gave  us  nearly  a  milUon  inhabitants,  tuai 
Bsore  dian  ^ght  times  our  numbw  in  1790. 

Our  poU^teal  himztm  had  long  been  lowering,  i» 
regard  to  our  relations  with  France  and  Enf^bmd,  as  a 
neutr^  power,  sujb^ect  to  be  frfundered,  and  ilUtreated  by 
both  natioaii  Jt  was  a  qneition,  discussed  ip-  otrnffem 
with  no  httle  a^ieri^,  whieh  <rf*  these  powem  we  dboul4 
sdect,  up(Hi  which  to  npake  war.  It  was  ultimate  deter- 
mined to  declare  war  with  England*  For  sonie  tiaQe,her 
ancient  influence  with  the  Indians  on  the  lakes,  and  our 
nordiem  and  wefrtem  borders,  had  begun  to  ^imie  Uie 
savages  against  us,  as  fonmerly.  At  Img^  their  long 
smothered  hostilities  burrt  iqx>n  us  in  a  flame,  m  the  b«t- 
de  of  Tippecanoe. 
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At  tte  olom  of  the  y^GMT  191 1 ,  lii^;»vfig«sv,  mUxfA  pf ^<^- 
luung  ihemfi^Tes  to  solitwy  i^recMo^s  aii4  iodividual 
QKBrders^begiui  to  harass  the  fromtier  setdements  in  ^eWest 
witb  ineesBdttt  incorpioiis,  and  tbe  murd^  o£  w^ok  &mi* 
fiea  Hie  e^eral  tribe?  aeemed  to  enau^it?  ea^b  ptber  iif, 
4eed9of  bofETor  lyad  Uood.  Thc^  ip(^an^<^  were  eith^ 
coontenanced,  or  instigated  by  the  usual  influence  aii^ 
MtB  of  4uB  Brititti  tradcifs,  as  Imd  heea  the  owe  m  former 
daya  Itivasaaoaitained,  too,  on  a  solenm  investigation,  th^ 
die  saii^Eiges  Wf^re  thoroii^ly  armed,  and  equipped  with 
lifw  gunsL  Tjie  inflncnpe  of  a  sfivage,  called  the  ^  Shawa- 
nese  prophet,'  }md  hem  particularly  effiqacioqp,  in  stirring 
up  Hm  tribes  ei  the  Jakes  ^nd  tbe  Wal^psb  JVglunst  the 
United  ^suea  Geo^ral  Harrison,  goyecupr  c^  lacbauft 
terrikMry,  and  genera)  Boyd,  ccmunandii^  (t  j^^gimeot  <ff 
United  l^tates!  il^bntry  in  that  quarter,  were  ordefed  to 
inarch  to  the  prophet's  town,  hi|^  on  the  Wabasb,  ^  de- 
mand reparation  for  the  past,  and  security  &r  the  fiitwre. 

JnNoveBiber,  }81  l^after  a  long  march  (rf*more  than  thin^ 
days,  these  troops  eno^Doped  in  the  ricinjity  of  ^^  pn^^'s 
town.  General  IjbMrrifKH^  anjocps  to  pre^^ii^ 
eS  blood,  made  various  unwcc^ssfol  ^orts  at  uegpiiatftm. 
An  <^ker,  who  was  deqi^ttched  to  theqsk  vriifa  terms,  nar- 
rowly esd^ied  from  them  with  his  W^  The  tptn^  were 
ordoed  slowly  to  iq[>prQaoh  the  tcwPi  in  order  of  batdfe. 
They  weq^  met  I^  a  deputation  <^  Indians,  with  the  usual 
crafty  ptmteaiatkms  (tf  fiiaMiahip,and  enquiri^  i'efq>ectmg 
the  ot^eet  irf"  his  mpffch  m^  their  comiry.  They  pro- 
mi0«d  to  hold  a  comioil  man  di^,  to  diawss  and  settle  idl 
grovadi  of  com^wnt.  The  prv^het  by  ni^  consulted 
his  ^grand  oiedidne,'  and  piioaoimced,  ^ that  <be  enemy 
was  Qow  in  tt^  power,  fiu»  asleep,  and  should  never 
wake.' 
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Happily  for  die  resuh  of  diis  battle,  little  rdiance  haJ 
be^i  placed  upon  the  avowal  of  pacific  int^itimis  by  the 
savage&  The  troc^  had  been  ordered  to  lie  upon  their 
arms,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  prophet's 
fimses  have  h&ca  differently  estimated  firom  400  to  000 
waniws.    The  American  force  amounted  ta  about  800 

Tlie  7th  of  November,  before  feur  m  the  morning,  the 
Indians  attacked  the  American  camp  with  a  genersd^dis^ 
chaise,  and  the  most  horrid  yells.  Favored  by  the  {pro- 
found darimess,  they  had  broken  into  the  camp.  At  the 
clear  and  distinct  voice  of  general  Harrison,  the  troops 
ralHed,  and  a  fierce  engagement  of  man  with  man  com- 
menced, amidst  the  confiision  of  darkness,  and  the  horrid 
ydls  of  the  Indian  war-who<^.  The  militia  at  first  re- 
coiled ;  but  the  exertions  of  colonel  Geiger  rallied  them  to 
the  charge.  During  the  darimess,  it  is  obvious,  undtBr 
sodi  circunustances,  that  the  savages  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage. The  troops  were  soon  formed  in  a  parallelo^ 
gram.  The  militia  poured  upon  them  a  sheet  of  flame.^ 
As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  see  their  position,  the  fourth 
regim^t  diarged  them  with  the  bayonet,  widi  all  the  pre- 
cisbn  and  effect  t^  their  admirable  disciplii^.  They  were 
immedialdy  cleared  fit>m  the  camp,  and  the  field,  and  fled. 
The  mounted  m^i  cut  down  many  of  them  on  the  retreat 
It  was  a  bloody  victwy  obtained  by  the  loss  ^  188  m^ 
kilted  and  wounded.  Of  the  Indians,  53  were  found  dead 
in  and  about  the  camp;  and  their  whole  loss  was  cakm- 
lated  nearly  to  equal  that  of  the  Americans.  G^ieral  Har- 
rison narrowly  esoaped,  having  had  the  hair  of  his  head  cut 
withabalL  Ifewasdifttii^uishedforhisexertiiMEisand^- 
lantry  on  the  occasion.  Tlie  officers  in  this  affiur  merited, 
and  received  the  bluest  praise.    Some  d*  the  bravest  of 
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^ima  fi^    In  i^ort,  officers  and  men  gained  the  meed  of 
Imving  done  their  duty. 

Immediately  after  the  batde,  the  town  was  deserted  by 
the  Indians.  In  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight,  they  left 
their  provisions,  and  almost  every  thing  they  possessed^  be- 
hind ^em.  An  incontestable  proof,  that  they  had  been 
supplied  with  arms  by  the  Britii^,  appeared  in  ooir  finding 
a  great  many  guns  here,  which  had  never  been  removed 
from  the  cases,  in  which  they  had  been  imported,  aiyl  a 
quanti^  of  fine,  English-glazed  gunpowder.  A  number 
of  the  northern  tribes,  consisting  of  the  Pottowatomies, 
Miamies,  Shawanese  and  Winnebagos,  had  sent  their 
vrarrioiB  to  this  place.  They  were  headed  by  Stone  Eater, 
White  Loon,  Winnemac  and  EUskwatawa,  conunonly 
called  ^  the  prophet,^  and  brother  of  Tecumtha  That 
celebrated  warrior,  who  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in 
the  ^subsequent  battles,  was  absent  on  this  oocasi<»iw 

After  the  army  retired  from  the  field,  the  savages,  infu- 
riated by  their  losses,  dug  up  die  dead  bodies  of  the  ofii-* 
e^is,  scalped,  and  odierwise  mutilated  them ;  aiKl  tliey  left 
a  smaU  force  to  hover  on  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  to 
scalp  those,  who  fell  behind,  or  died  of  their  w<mnds. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain.  A  small  army,  con- 
eisungof  die  fourth  regiment  of  the  Umted  States'  in&ntry, 
and  three  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers,  under  the  cmn- 
mand  of  general  Hull,  governor  of  the  Michigan  territory, 
was  ordered  to  march  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers 
against  the  incursions  of  the  savages.  After  a  long  and 
tedious  march  of  thirty-five  days,  followed  by  British  and 
Indians,  who  constandy  hung  upon  their  flanks,  these 
troops  arrived  at  Detroit.  They  amounted  to  2,500.  The 
British  immediately  b^an  to  defend  the  opposite  ebore. 
Their  works  were  easily  destroyed;  and  general  Hull 
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crossed  hid  troops  over  the  river  to  the  C^ltiada  st'de^  n^St 
With  ma<^  menacd  in  vaporing  pnk^lamations,  proposed 
to  invade  the  country.  Thi^  fidl  of  Michifimackinack  was 
the  SaNsi  m  a  series  ot  disgraces  and  misfortunes^  that  be* 
fel  the  American  arms  in  this  quaHer,  at  diie  commence^ 
vnait  of  idle  wi^.  We  can  only  go  into  diese  unpleasant 
details,  as  fer  ad  the  tiwps  and  the  great  tocal  interests  of 
the  West  were  immediately  concerned. 

After  a  series  of  skirmishes,  in  which  Colonel  Cas^  con> 
manding  the  ^ird  regiment  of  Ohio  vollinteens  ^^^  ^<^k>* 
nel  M^ Arthur,  commanding  another  r^ment  of  vo^uin 
teiers  fit>m  Ohio,  w^*e  most  honmttbly  engaged,  and  a 
series  of  mismanagements,  or  misfortunes  on  the  part  of 
general  Hull,  there  was  a  ccmsiderable  skirmish  at  Ma- 
gagua  Hie  American  force  was  commanded  by  colond 
Milfer.  Against  glheat  odds,  the  Americans  obtained  ah 
undisputed  victory^  in  which  many  Indians,  and  some  Bi> 
tish  were  slain. 

At  the  same  time^  that  thfe  sli^t  success  was  obtained, 
captain  Heald,  who  commanded  at  Chicago,  at  the  head 
of  lake  MOk^g^  received  orders  to  mardi  immediately 
fit>m  that  place,  and  proceed  with  his  command  to  De^ 
trmt  by  land.  He  commenced  his  march,  accompanied 
by  fifty-four  r^ulars  and  twelve  militia,  escorted  by  cap- 
tain Wells,  of  fort  Wayne,  and  a  few  fiiendly  Indians  of 
the  AOami  tribes  The  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  chiefly 
women  and  diildren,  accompanied  them,  through  terror 
of  die  savages.  They  were  attadced  on  their  way  by  500 
Indiana  Twenty^six  of  the  r^ulars  and  the  mflitia  to  a 
man  w^e  kiHed.  Among  the  officers  slain  were  captam 
Wells,  and  ensign  Roman,  both  of  diem  officers  of  great 
^tllantry.  Two  women  and  twelve  children  w^«  also 
killed.  Hie  rest  were  made  prisoners.  Captain  Heald 
and  his  lady  escaped  ahve  to  a  British  post,  and  were 
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i^pdly  receiTed.    Mr&  Heald  was  wounded  hy  six  shot, 
and  the  captain  by  two;  but  they  both  survived* 

Creneral  Hull  made  a  quick  return  from  Canada;  and 
things  on  his  part  were  soon  so  &r  from  invasion,  that  he 
was  oimmoned  by  general  Brock  to  surrender.  In  the 
most  disgraceful  manner,  and  almost  without  fighting,  he 
did  surrender.  The  men,  who  had  conducted  so  nobly  at 
BroiM|3town,  die  heroes  ot  the  fourth  regiment,  the  brave 
ifolunteers  at  Raidn,  the  whole  territory,  and  etery  thftig 
appertainibg  to  it,  were  surrendered  with  Detroit  Ohio 
had  numy  brave  officers  and  troops  there.  They  had  sut 
fered  severely  in  the  skirmishing,  that  preceded^  this  dis^ 
astrous  and  disgraceful  event  Never  was  astonishment 
and  huipiUation  more  extreme,  than  in  the  case  of  these 
surrendered  troops.  The  British  and  Indians^  to  whom 
general  Hull  surrendered,  amounted  to  nearly  1,400.  The 
fiHree,  diateurrendered  to  them,  amounted  to  about  1,800. 
No  e^ttitWd  ever  occurred,  that  produced  such  a  buriiing 
seffise  of  shame 'and  disgrace  in  die  West  Many  of  the 
Sravest  of  diat  region  were  men  feelingly  aUve  to  the  honor 
of  dieir  country,  and  ambitious  of  returning  to  their  se- 
cluded homes,  covered  with  glory.  They  were  dishonored 
oaptives  in  a  far  distant  countiy.  An  immense  territoiy 
was  surrendered;  and  a  horde  of  infuriated  savages, 
jQu^ed  with  success,  was  ready  to  pour  upon  the  western 
fircHatier,  now  lefi  without  any  shelter. 

This  disastrous  intelligence  was  distributed  by  the  north- 
ern Indian  runners,  quite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Umon,  with  great  celerity.  The  southern  Indians  were 
invited  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  in  combination  wiA  thosa 
ci  the  north.  The  Creeks  and,  Seminoles  soon  became 
parties  in  the  war;  and  not  a  few  of  die  other  tribes  either 
.  joined  them,  or  evidently  wished  well  to  their  cause.  The 
whole  frontier  from  Tennessee  to  the  bay  of  Mobile  wfws 
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laid  open  to  their  incursions.  The  BritiBh  sent  imple* 
ments  and  munitions  of  war  to  Florida;  and  they  were 
put  into  their  hands  by  the  Spaniards  To  meet  these 
formidable  aspects  of  danger,  the  people  of  the  contiguous 
states  made  great  and  patriotic  exerticHis.  The  Seminoles, 
uniting  with  stolen  or  fugitive  negros,  made  incursions  into 
Georgia;  and  they  commenced  their  accustomed  course 
of  cruelty  and  nmrder.  * 

A  most  brave  and  desperate  exploit  was  performed 
against  them  by  colonel  Newman,  of  the  Geor^a  volun- 
teers, with  117  mea  He  was  on  his  march  for  the  Lotch- 
way  towns,  and  wa^  met  by  160  hostile,  mounted  Indians, 
("he  meeting  was  unexpected  on  both  sides.  Seldom  has 
a  more  d^perate  struggle  been  recorded.  The  Indians 
retreated,  and  were  reinforced  to  neariy  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  whites;  and  returned  to  the  assault.  TTieywere 
beaten  again,  retreated  a  little  distance,  and^letrenched 
themselves  around  this  little,  gallant  band^  to  makoHbire  of 
them.  They  preserved  a  profound  silence;  and  the  h^ 
dians,  thinking  them  fled,  approached  their  camp  with 
confidence.  They  received  a  deadly  fire,  which  killed  and 
wounded  thirty  warriors.  They  were  now  allowed  to  re- 
treat unmolested  The  Indians  lost  three  of  their  princi- 
pal chie&  Their  young  leader,  and  Bow-legs,  their  se- 
<xind  in  command,  were  slaia 

In  1812,  the  famous  Tecumthe  arrived  among  the  Creek 
Indians,  availing  himself  of  the  superstitions  of  the  savages, 
and  the  predictions  of  his  brother,  the  prophet,  calculated 
at  once  to  exasperato,  and  give  confidence  to  them.  The 
Creeks  soon  b^an  to  perpetrate  a  series  of  outrages  along 
the  Alabama  fi-ontier.  The  crafty  Tecumthe  had  enjoined 
secresy,  as  regarded  the  predictions  and  movements.  But 
the  smothered  thirst  for  vengeance  was  too  strong  among 
d^ese  savages,  rendered  confident  by  these  prophecies,  to 
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lie  lon^  concealed.  The  red  war-clubs  were  soon  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  nation.  Their  first  fury.spent  itself  on 
those  of  their  own  people,  who  were  desirous  of  peace 
with  the  United  States.  These  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
their  lives  to  the  forts  and  settlements  of  the  whitea 

Infatuated  by  the  prophets,  with  the  persuasion  that  the 
^  Great  Spirit'  was  on  their  side,  and  ihat  they  should  be 
found  invincible,  they  made  their  first  assault  upon  fort 
Mimms,  situated  in  the  Tensaw  setdement^  in  Mississippi ; 
^d  here  they  terribly  signalized  their  cruelty  and  ven^ 
geance.  It  was  crowded  with  womeq^d  children,who  had 
fled  to  it  from  terror  of  thi  savages,  as  a  place  of  protection. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  150  men,  under  the  command  of  major 
Beasly.  The  savages  obtained  their  ammunition  and  sup- 
pUes  from  the  Spanish  at  Pensacola^  and  in  1813,  to  the 
number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  commenced  their  attack 
upon  the  fort.  They  were  fatally  successfiil,and  carried  it  by 
storm*  About  300  persons,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  childrra,  were  massacred  Never  vms  savage  charaa- 
ter  more  fully  developed.  The  mother  and  the  child  were 
siaiA  with  the  same  stroke  of  the  tomahawk*  But  seven- 
teen of  the  multitude,  that  had  crowded  into  the  supposed 
protection  of  the  fort,  escaped  to  relate  the  cafastropha 
The  abominable  cruelties  of  the  savages,  previous  to  this, 
were  merged  at  once  in  the  excitement,  created  by  this 
monstrous  and  most  unprovoked  atrocity.  As  soon  as  the 
news  reached  the  adjoining  states,  a  just  spirit  of  resent* 
ment  was  aroused  A  oampaigii  had  been  already  planned 
by  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  in  conformity  to  instruc- 
tions fi'om  the  secretary  of  war,  against  them.  The  feel- 
ings universally  excited  on  this  occasion,  naturally  accele- 
rated tbese  operations.  GenemlJackson  was  selected  1^ 
public  sentimAit  as  the  commanded  in  tb|s  campaign 
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aad  the  shri^s  of  women  and  children,  contempkuhg  oqD 
one  hand  the  sheet  of  flame,  rolling  towards  them,  and  oa 
the  other  hearing  the  horrid  yells  of  the  merciless  savages^ 
alTord  us  one  of  those  scenes,  that  were  so  common  during 
the  war.    Both  of  these  places  were  defended  with  des- 
perate bravery,  until  they  were  relieved ;  the  one  by  a  cou- 
^derable  force  of  mounted  volunteers  from  Illinois,  and 
the  other  by  the  forces  of  general  Harrison.    He  divided 
his  force,  in  the  first  instance,  into  scouting  parties,,  andL 
made  these  merciless  and  deluded  beings  feel,  by  retalia* 
tion,  something  of  the  horrors,  which  themselves  had  per- 
petrated.   Those  Indian  tribes,  that  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  United  States,  and  whose  wish  to  join  our  standard 
had  been  hitherto  refused,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
executive,  were  permitted  to  take  a  part  in  the  war.   4jo- 
gan,  a  wai|ior  of  distin^ished  reputation,  joined  general- 
Harrison  with  70A  warriors.    Volunteers,  more  than  were 
demanded  by  the  expedition,  poured  in  from  all  quarter^ 
The  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  western  states  wcft-e  mani- 
fested by  the  most  active  exertions,  and  by  sacrifices  of 
every  sort,  such  as  the  occasion  required, — sacrifices  of 
endurance^  treasure  and  blood.   Few  were  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  manifestation  of  this  spirit,  than  Return  J.  Meigs^ 
Aen  governor  of  Ohio. 

A  separate  command  had  been  assigned  to  general  Win- 
chester,  as  it  appears,  to  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  troops 
confided  to  him..  The  troops  of  general  Payne  and  colo- 
nel Wells,  by  this  arrangement,  were  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sal. He  was  directed  to  push  forward  in  a  parallel  ad- 
vance,^ at  scffne  distance  from  general  HaniscHi,  and  in 
concert  with  him  re^^ain  the  country  oceupied  by  the  Iqr 
dians,  retake  the  lost  posts^  and,  if  possible,,  capture  Mai- 
den, and  all  the  places  uear  our  friHitieis,  that  were  central 
coverts  &r  the  Indiana    General  Wmchester  advanced, 
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lintil  he  found  himself  in  fr6nt  of  an  enemy  of  superior 
numbers.  The  advance  of  his  force,  under  captain  Ballard^ 
had  aheady  had  severe  skirmi^ing  ^ith  them.  A  few 
brave  and  inexperienced  young  volunteers,  who  had  rash*^ 
ly  ventured  beyond  the  main  body,  under  ensign  Liggit, 
were  slain,  and  caused  deep  regret  at  their  untimely  falL 
General  Winchester  immediately  sent  despatches  to  gene- 
ral Harrison,  requesting  aid.  General  Tupper,  with  his 
mounted  men,  direcdy  commenced  bis  march,  to  yield 
the  required  assistance. 

Tliere  was  some  severe  skirmishing  of  the  enemy  wit|)i 
Ae  advance  of  |lneral  Winchester's  force,  in  which  Lop- 
gan,  the  fiiendly  chief,  after  conducting  with  great  per- 
sonal bravery,  was  mortally  wounded  Colonel  Campbell 
was  detached  by  general  Harrison^  with  a  considerable 
ferce,  against  the  Missisineway  towns.  In  an  attack  upon 
one  of  these  towns,  a  severe  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  that,  and  some  other  towns 
destroyed.  Next  morning  the  Indians  were  reinforced, 
and  attacked  him.  They  were  again  defeated;  but  a 
bumber  of  brave  officers  fell  in  the  charge.  The  detach- 
ment behaved  wid)  great  coolness  and  fortitude ;  and  what 
was  still  better,  with  humanity  to  the  wounded,  and  those^ 
who  fell  into  tfieir  power.  Ck>lonel  Campbell,  having  ac- 
complished his  object,  commenced  his  march  for  Green- 
ville. Ihe  terrible  Tecumthe  was  reported  to  be  lurking 
In  the  vicinity,  with  500  warriors.  The  weather  was  se- 
vere, and  nearly  the  hatfof  his  men  were  disqualified  from 
duty,  by  being  frozen  in  some  part  of  their  I'mihs.  The 
men  expected  an  attack,  and  would,  probably,  have  been 
destroyed.  Their  exemption  from  ^attack  has  been  by 
8ome  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  prophet^  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  slain  ih  the  attack  upon  colonel 
Campbell 
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A  brigade  of  KentooldaiDfi,  wder  geiii^ 
1>eeQ  sent  into  Indiana  territory  against  the  savages  of  the 
Waba^  and  the  Dlinoia  They  destroyed  a  pumber  of 
towns^  and  had  some  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  A. 
company  of  cavalry,  bekMiging  to  this  detachment,  ad- 
vanced to  bnry  one  of  their  slain  companions^  and  fell  into 
an  Indian  ambuscade  Eighteen  oi  dieir  numba-  were 
killed,  and  v\rowided,  and  among  diem  were  several  pro- 
mising young  officers.  < 

iSxasperated  by  these  repeated  successes  of  thd  Ameri- 
can troops  against  the  different  Indian  posts  and  villages^ 
the  enemy  resolved  to  advance  with  diQ||^  combined  arms 
to  Frenchtown,  to  intercept  the  American  forces  marching 
upon  Detroit  The  inhabitants  of  that  village  expected  to 
be  massacred;  and  they  im{Jored  the  protection  of  gwe- 
fal  Winchester.  This  expeditt(»)  appears  to  have  hem 
iindertaken  without  any  concert  widi  general  Harrison. 
General  Winchester,  according  to  their  request,  marched 
to  their  aid  with  600  mea  After  some  hard  skirmishings 
in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious,  the  concentrated 
forces  of  general  Winchester,  aibounting  to  about  750  men, 
found  diemselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  general 
Proctor,  and  Tecun^the,  vnth  2,000  m^  These  f<H*oe8 
attacked  the  American  camp^  and  were  bravely  rqMilsed, 
though  with  severe  los&  In  a  second  attads:,  general  Win- 
diester^  colonel  Lewis,  and  some  other  persons,  by  some 
unaccountable  inadvertence,  were  made  prisoners.  The 
American  force^  deprived  thus  of  its  chief  officers,  re^ 
polled  every  attack  with  the  bravery  of  desperation,  until 
a  flag  fitMn  the  enemy  proootised  quarteis  and  protection^ 
if  they  would  surr^ider;  at  the  same  time  menacing  the 
town  vnth  conflagration,  and  the  inhabitants  with  the  un- 
controlled fary  of  the  savages,  if  they  reftued  these  terms. 
Twen^-two  officers,  and  275  Qon-commissiooed  officers 
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Md  pmates,  had  already  been  slain,  or  wounded.  Thirty* 
fi?e  officers,  and  487  ncHKiommissioned  officers  and  pri* 
vatesy  fitarr^idered  on  the  &ich  of  general  Procton  The 
cgoemy^s  l<dSB  had^  probably,  been  not  much  inferior  to  that 
ai  die  AmericansL 

The  eVenis,  Aat  followed,  have  lost  scmiething  of  dieir 
dark  coloring  by  die  eflfect  of  time,  that  extinguishes  re* 
venge,  and  sofi^os  the  remembrance  of  injuriea  But  the 
in&mous  name  of  P^roctor  will  never  be  foi^otten  in  the 
West.  FttdierB  still  repair  to  the  empty  monuments  of 
idieir  high  spirited  and  promising  smis,  who  fen  in  the  das- 
lardly  treachery  of  that  surrender*  Many  officers  of  the 
first  respectaUlity,  and  young  men  of  die  best  &milieB  and 
the  highest  pronrise,  were  massacted  by  die  savages,  aller 
diey  had  surrendered.  The  deportment  of  the  British  was 
Mttte  short  of  that  of  the  savages,  in  regaid  to  the  prisoners 
in  dieir  possessioa  G^ieral  Proctor,  when  chaif^ed  widi 
diese  ^Mmnities,  did  not  attmapt  to  deny  diem.  He  only 
aflfowed,  that  no  promise  of  protection  had  been  given, 
and  no  oUigaticm  to  control  the  savages  inctarred.  These 
lransacti<His  are  commonly  known  in  the  West  by  the 
name  c^  the  ^  massacre  of  the  Raisia^ 

Ga^eral  Harrison,  thou^  his  plans  were  wholly  discon- 
certed by  diese  disasters  c^  general  Winchester's  troops, 
set  himself  imm^iiately  to  organizing  them  anew.  In  this 
he  was  strwigty  aided  by  the  indefittigable  Meigs,  who 
prompdy  forwarded  two  r^im^its  of  Ohio  militia,  as  re- 
inforcements, and  by  the  troops  g^ierally,  who  burned  to 
avei^  die  loss  of  tfa^ir  brave  brethren  in  arms.  He  agmn 
advanced  to  the  Rapids,  and  built  a  fort,  whidi  has  cance 
be»  fitmom  imder  the  name  of  fort  Meigs.  Ho  dien  set 
out  Oft  his  return  to  Ohio,  to  oonsok  with  die  governor, 
andtoacederatediemwc^oftheremiiits.    Hiefi^was 
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besieged  in  his  absence  by^the  enemy.  He  was  soon  ap- 
prized of  die  circumstance,  and  returned  Great  e^erdons 
were  made,  alike  in  the  attack  and  the  defence.  The 
British  and  Indians  manifested  extreme  rancw,  and  wec^ 
unsparii^  in  their  labors  and  assaults.  The  rear  of  can- 
non and  bmnbs  discharged  upon  the  fort  was  continual. 
The  defence  was  gallant  and  determined,  and  aoiundier 
of  men  were^lain  in  U. 

At  length  a  despatch  arrived,  with  forty-seven  men,  from 
general  Clay^s  brigade,  informing,  that  he  was  at  hand, 
with  1,100  Kentuckians.  The  besiegers  were  attacked 
by  him.  Their  batteries  were  carried,  and  their  cannons- 
spiked.  In  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  colonel  Dudley  was  led 
into  sm  ambuscade,  and  an  altack  commenced  upcm  the 
brave,  but  indiscreet  Kentuckians,  which  terminated  in 
4he  death,  or  capture,  of  almost  the  whole  detachment. 
The  barbarities  of  the  river  Raisin  were  here  acted  over 
again,  though  not  4o  the  same  extent  The  Indians  mas- 
sacred forty-five  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  gallant  colonel 
•Dudley  among  them«  He  is  said  to  have  killed  one  of  the 
-aasaiUng  Indians,  after -he  was  himself  mortally  wounded. 
In  the  meantime,  diere  was  a  sortie  from  the  fort,  which 
was  intended  to  have  been  simultaneous  ^ith  the  assault 
of  colonel  Dudley.  The  troops,  diat  composed  it,  expe- 
^rienced  hard  fighting.  They  were  assailed  by  four  dme^ 
their  number,  and  would  have  been  cut  ofl^  had  not  lieu- 
tenant Gwynne,  at  the  critical  moment,  come  to  their  aid, 
and  gallandy  charged  die  Indians.  On  the  6di  of  the 
month,  hostiUties  seemed  su^ended,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
fGnt  Terms,  in  relation  to  the  prisoners  and  wounded, 
^ere  mutually  settled  between  b^egers  and  besieged. — 
On  the  9th,  the  enemy  abandoned  his  works,  and  the 
.«iege,  which  had  last^  thirteen  days^  and  in  which  he 
had  exhausted  his  efforts,  was  raised. 
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Froctor  had  vaunted  to  his  Indian  alties,  that  he  would' 
capture  the  garrison,  and  deliver  it  over  to  them,  no  doubt, 
to  share  the  fate  of  those,  who  had  before  fallen  into  their 
hands.  In  the  course  of  the  siege,^  1,800  shells  and  balls 
had  been  fired  upon  the  fort,  and  a  continual  discharge  of 
small  arms  been  kept  up.  The  American  loss  in  the  siege 
and  sortie  was  270  killed  and  wounded.  Kentucky  here,  as 
elsewhere,  suflfered  most  severely.  Hie  gallant,  but  indis- 
creet impetuosity  of  her  sons  led  them  to  select  the  points 
of  peril. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  Seneca  Indians  offered  their 
services  to  general  Harrison,  and  they  were  accepted.  The 
incursions  of  die  hostile  savages  upon  our  fix)ntiers  were 
frequent  and  bloody.  Miany  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed, 
or  made  captives,  and' the  remainder  were  of  course  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm;  In  one  of  these  assaults,  colonel 
Ball,  with  a  small  detachment,  was  attacked  fi'om  an  am* 
bush.  There  were  about  twenty  in  each  party.  In  the 
hottest  d*  the  fight,  colonel  Ball,  whose  horse  had  been 
shot  down,  was  engaged  in  personal  contest  with  an  In- 
dian of  great  strength  and  prowesa  He  was  relieved  by 
an  officer  of  his  party,  who  shot  the  Indiaa  The  savages 
dien  made  a  desperateonset  with  the  usual  yell^  indicating 
that  they  would  neither  take,  nor  give  quarter.  The  band 
of  savlkges  was  destroyed  to  a  man. 

In  his  general  orders  after  the  raising  the  siege  of  fort 
K^ig^  general  Harrison  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  conduct  of  his  men  during  the  siege;  To  majors  Todd, 
Ball,  Lodwick,  Ritzer  and  Johnson  he  made  the  public 
expression  of  his  warmest  satisfaction.  In  speaking  <^  the 
Kentuckians,  he  said — '  It  rarely  happened,  that  a  general 
had  to  complain  of  the  excessive  ardor  of  his  troops ;  but 
that  this  seemed  to  be  generally  the  case,  when  the  Ken- 
tcK^jans  were  engaged;  and  that  they  appeared  to  diink. 
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tbftt  ybIw  alene  could  aeeonifdidi  every  thing.'  Of-  the 
conduct  of  the  general  hinndf,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
cmiceded,  that  he  merited  entire  praise.  During  the  se* 
Tenth  day  of  the  siege,  of  whidi  we  have  ymi  spd^en,  he 
recdved  Stem  general  Proctor  a  «im[inion»  to  surr^ider 
die  ibrt,  making  much  parade  <tf  his  own  force,  and  avow- 
ii^  the  usual  desire  to  prevent  the  eflfasion  of  blood.  The 
proper  answtf  was  returned,  and  the  tummoiis  was  not 
rqieated 

After  the  raisii^  the  siege  effort  Meigs,  general  Harri- 
son tiranfilbrred  his  head  quartern  to  Seneca  town,  on  the 
Lower  Sandusky.  It  was  now  g^ieraHy  8iq4)06ed,  that 
general  Proctor  would  urate  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
OEiain  Canadian  army,  engaged  in  another  quarter.  Gene- 
ral  Harrison  better  understood  his  purposes.  Fort  Meigs 
had  bew  placed  in  an  excellent  state  of  d^nce.  Great 
exertions  were  made  to  fortify  fort  Stephenson,  as  it  ap* 
pears,  against  the  counsels  of  general  Harrisoa  During 
the  month  <^  July,  the  congregated  tribes  of  savages  under 
Tecumthe,  who  was  reported  to  have  recdved  the  nuk 
and  emoltunents  of  brigadier  general  under  general  Proc-^ 
tor,  together  with  a  considerable  force  of  regulars,  pro- 
ceeded on  vsk  expedition,  the  oljgect  of  which  was  the  cap- 
ture of  forts  Meigs  and  Stephenson.  Tecmnthe  was  d^- 
patched  with  3,000  warriors,  to  make  a  diversion  &vOTa- 
ble  to  the  British,  while  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
fort  Stejdi^ison.  Proctor  made  a  feint,  meanwhile,  to 
keep  the  attention  of  general  Harrison  occupkd  with  fort 
Meigs.  Proctor  immediately  appeared  bdfore  fort  Ste- 
I^i^nson,  with  700  Indians  under  Dixon,  and  9D0  regulars. 
A  number  o(  gun  boats  had  been  brought  round  to  bear 
upcm  the  fort  Major  GrogMm  was  in  it,  with  no  more 
^an  160  mea  He  had  already  disob^ed  the  orders  of 
his  commander  in  ehie^  in  noldestroykag  the  vfodsB  aod 
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diMiiidoning  the  (riaoe,  as  nKMbncd^^  Itwasioasiediately 
mvested  whfa  a  fiNnoe  of  such  immttuie  gupenori^,  as  left 
him  but  adai^  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  in^e^ 
ami  little  hope  of  relief,  but  by  the  desperate  expedient  of 
cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy.  He  chose  to  defend 
it  He  hastily  cut  a  deep  ditch^  and  raised  a  stodtade 
round  H. 

General  Proctor  attempted  to  gain  die  place  l^  artifice. 
He  s^it  a  flag,  accompanied  with  the  noted  reneg^o, 
colonel  Elhott,  well  remembered  finr  his  conduct  towards 
the  Am^cans  at  the^ver  Raisin.  Parade,  artifice  and 
menace  were  alike  unavailing,  to  procure  the  surr^iden 
The  steady  answer  of  major  Croghan  was,  ^  that  he  should 
never  surrender  the  place,  as  long  as  there  were  any  men 
in  it,  to  def^Ml  iV  General  Proctor  then  opened  batteries 
upon  his  works,and  commenced  a  filriouscamionade.  This 
was  continued  a  long  time  without  much  effect.  Colonel 
Short,  of  the  besiegers,  then  led  up  a  force  of  360  r^^ars, 
m  dose  ccdumn,  to  storm  the  fort.  The  fire,  v^iidi  the  be- 
sieged opened  upcm  them,  threw  them  into  confiiskm,  and 
induced  a  huty  retreat  Colonel  Short  rallied  them,  and 
they  advanced  so  &r  the  second  time,  as  to  gain  the  ditch. 
They  lei^t  into  it,  and  filled  it  A  concealed  mx,  pounder 
had  been  so  placed,  as.  to  rake  the  ditch  in  a  line.  It  was 
diarged  with  slugs,  and  discharged  upmi  them.  Thefixmt 
of  this  cdumn  was  onfy  thirty  janfa  fit>m  the  piece.  Co- 
lonel Short,  and  almost  every  man  in  the  ditch,  was  kilted. 
A  volley  of  misquetry  at  the  same  time  was  fired  vHth 
fibtal  execution,  upcm  those,  who  were  standing  on  the  outer 
ec^  of  the  ditch.  The  officer,  who  micceeded  colonel 
Short,  rallied  die  broken  column,  and  led  it  again  into  the 
^ich.  A  seoond  discharge  of  the  fiital  six  pounder  was 
made,  wMi  ifae  same  dfect  as  the  first;  and  the  volley  of 
musquetry,  tktt  Mowed,  ccmploted  the  confiisicm.    A 
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retreat  ensued,  and  an  army  retired  from  a  garrison,  tfaaf 
contained  not  a  tenA  part  df  their  numbers,  and  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  si^e,  had  taken  counsd  only 
from  their  despair.  No  inconsiderable  quantity  of  bag- 
gage and  arms  was  lefi;  by  the  besiegers;  and  their  loss 
was  reported  to  have  been  not  less  than  150  men«  That 
of  the  garrison  was  only  one  killed  and  seven  wounded^ 
Major  Cn^an  gained,  and  received  imperishable  honors. 
Captain  Hunter,  lieutenants  Johnson,  Bayle,  Meeks,  and 
ensigns  Shipp  and  Duncan,  acquired  great  and  deserved 
praise. 

The  brilliant  and  complete  victory  of  lake  Erie,  by  the 
fleet  under  the  gallant  Perry,  followed.    The  result  of  this- 
splendid  action  placed  the  whole  lake  under  the  American 
control.    Then  first  the  masts  of  a  captured  British  fleet 
were  seen  among  the  trees  on  the  shores  of  CHiia    These 
foresters  of  the  shores  of  Erie  gazed  on  the  impressive 
array  of  ships,  which  is  usually  seen  only  on  the  ocean. 
Six  hundred  British  prisoners  were  conducted  to  Chillioo- 
the.    The  flu^  of  success  and  the  animation  of  hope  were 
infused  into  the  country.    Governor  Meigs  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  miUtia  of  Ohio  for  volunteers,  and  15,000  w^ 
soon  under  arma    Their  original  object  was  the  relief 
of  fort  Stephenson;  but  they  now  entertained  other  hopes. 
The  governor  of  Kentucky,  colonel  Isaac  ^elby,  arrived 
with  4,000  mounted  volunteers.    The  greater  part  c^  the 
garrison  of  fort  Meigs,  under  general  M' Arthur,  joined 
him.     G^eral  Harrison  immediately  determined  upon 
invading  the  enemy's  shorea    The  troops  were  received 
on  board  the  victorious  fleet  of  conunodore  Perry,  in- 
creased by  the  captured  ships  of  the  enemy.    From  six- 
teen vessels  of  w^r  and  100  boats,  they  were  landed  in 
perfect  order,  a  league  below  Maldea    It  must  have  been 
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«  voyage,  as  novel  and  impressive,  as  it  was  cheering  to 
these  sons  of  the  West 

General  Proctor  immediately  abandoned  Maiden;  and 
having  first  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  destroyed  the  public 
property, he  retreated  with  his  Indians  towards  the  Thamea 
The  Aio^rican  army  entered  Amherstburg,  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  conflagration  of  the  pubUc  works.  The 
women  of  the  place  came  out  in  a  body,  and  begged  that 
protection,  which  Americans  could  never  refiise.  The 
place  was,  indeed,  in  many  respects  obnoxious  to  every 
feeling  of  retaliation  .and  vengeance.  Here  the  savages 
had  been  fostered.  Here  they  had  held  their  horrid  orgies 
^f  exultation,  on  their  return  fi^m  successfiil  expeditions. 
Hence,  loaded  with  presents  and  munitions  of  war,  they 
had  marched  to  plunder,  massacre  and  destroy.  Scarcely 
a  volunteer,  who  entered  this  odious  place,  but  had  suf* 
fered  in  his  person,  prop^ty,  relations,  or  finends,  by  the 
outrages  and  massacres,  which  had  been  spirited,  and  in- 
stigated fi*om  this  place.  But  it  was  determined,  that  the 
Britii$h  and  Indians  should  see  the  difierence  between  die 
American  troops,  and  those,  who  had  enacted  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  the  river  Raisia  Even  the  house  of  the  rene- 
gado,  colonel  Elliott,  was  spared. 

G^i^td  Proctor  and  his  army  made  all  speed  to  Sand- 
widu  They  were  followed  by  the  American  army  hy 
land,  and  the  fleet  dirough  the  river  Detroit  General 
Harrison  directed  general  M^ Arthur  to  remain,  with  most 
<^  the  regular  troops,  to  occupy  Detroit,  and  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  celebrated  chief,  SptU-log,  who  had  retired 
with  a  gj^eat  body  of  savages  to  the  woods,  near  the  Huron 
of  lake  St  Clair.  He  continued  the  pursuit  of  Proctor  up 
the  Thames.  He  was  joined  by  the  regiment  of  colonel 
Johnson,  part  of  col(Hiel  BalPs  raiment  of  dragoons,  and 
the  whole  of  governor  Shelby's  volunteers.    General  Cass 
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and  commodwe  iPerry  acted  as  his  aida  T)ie  &rttii|M6 
capture  of  a  Britisli  lieotenant  <^  dragoons  and  ^^en  pri** 
tates,  who  had  heen  left  to  desfioy  the  Imdges,  enaUed 
him  to  save  a  bridge^  and  to  learn,  that  the  enemy  bad  no 
certain  advices  ef  his  destination  up  the  Thames.  During 
dfiis  rapid  pursuit,  the  American  army  captiu^  a  quantity 
of  clodiing,  2,000  stands  of  aims,  and  a  number  e[  can- 
non. They  easily  dispersed  die  Indiana  fit>m  ifaeir  path. 
In  a  skirmish,  the  rear  of  the  enemy  suflSsred  a  considerar 
ble  loss.  Two  gun  boatS)  and  several  barges  loaded  widi 
provisions,  were  taken.  . 

C^  die  6th  of  the  numth^  the  pursuit  was  eagerly  re^ 
newed,  and  intelligence  was  brought,  that  the  enemy  vt^as 
w^tii^  for  th^n,  in  order  of  battle,  at  four  miles'  distance. 
Their  positi(Hi  was  well  chosen.  On  one  aide  Was  a  swamp, 
and  on  tfie  other  a  river.  Between  the  swamp  and  the 
river  WBB  a  level  phun,  the  approach  to  viFfaich  was  de- 
eded by  a  thick  wood.  The  British  were  posted,  in  a 
line  across  this  plain.  Their  left  rested  upon  the  riv^, 
and  was  suppcHted  by  most  of  their  artillery.  Their  centre 
was  protected  by  two  heavy  pieces  of  cannrnK  Their  force 
nimibered  about  1,900  Indians,  and  600  regulars.  The 
arrangements  of  general  Harriscm  for  the  several  corps  of 
his  army  were  formed  with  great  judgment.  Hiey  were 
entrust^  io  lieutenant  colonel  James  Johnson,  col<Hiel 
Paul,  and  colonel  It  M.  Johnson,  major  Thompson,  and 
captain  Stricken  A  division  was  commanded  by  general 
Besha  The  American  troops  moved  to  the  attack,  and 
received  the  fire  of  the  Britidi.  In  a  momast,  the  hne  of 
the  eipmy  viras  broken  by  IfifiO  horsetnen,  who  dai^ed 
throu^  the  centre,  and  either  cut,  or  trampled  down,  all 
that  opposed  them.  The  8ho<^  was  irresisliUe.  Thate 
was  an  immediate  surrender  of  473  men,  ynfh  th^.offi- 
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6^K     Gen^vd  Proctor  was  awftre  of  Im  deserls,  and 
escaped  widi  all  possible  qpeed. 

Tlie  Indiana  contested  the  battle  with  mtteh  more  per^ 
tinaei(y>  d^c^  their  British  attiesw  Tecumthe  put  forth  all 
his  courage  and  powers  in  this  battle.  lie  awaited  ^e 
shock  of  die  American  cavalry^  and  deah  it  a  prodigious 
fire,  as  it  advanced  The  first  eflbrt,  although  a  desperate 
one,  to  bredl  dbe  Indian  line,  &jled.  *Col&nel  Jclinson 
dien  ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  and  fi^t  the  Indians 
after  iheir  own  fitshioni  The  fight  was  fierce  and  obsii- 
nata  Pto  of  the  American  fine  fidteved;  but  at  die  cri- 
tical moment,  colonel^  Shelby  came  up  widi  a  reinforce- 
Aent,  and  turned  die  scale.  A  pers(mal  ecmtest  ensued 
between  colonel  Johnson  and  TeeumAe.  The  former 
had  been  wounded  &^re  times,  was  covered  widi  blood, 
and  was  smarting  widi  die  agony  oPhis  womkls.  He  had 
been  mounfed  on  a  beautifhl  white  diarger,  thrdu^  die 
action,  wUch  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the 
dbection  of  the  savage  shots.  He  had  recdved  a  shower 
of  bullets,  which  pierced  every  part  of  his  dress  and  accoit- 
trem^its.  IBs  horse  was  wounded,  and  in  staggering 
back,  exposed  him  to  die  tomabawk  of  his  savage  antago^ 
mst  It  missed  Mm.  He  drew  his  pistol,  shot  his  enemy 
fafi  die  head,  and  diey  both  fell  togeAer.  Major  Thomp- 
son, on  whom  the  command  devolved,  after  the  &11  <^ 
colond  Jdinson,  continued  to  direct  the  fight  It  was 
long  and  obstinate.  The  savages  finally  fled,  and  num^ 
bers  of  them  were  cut  down  by  die  cavalry  in  thdr  flight 

Amcmg  the  Angular  trophies  of  this  victory  were  several 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  which  had  been  taken  fi*om  Bur^ 
goyne  at  Saratoga,  surrendered  by  g^ieral  Hu8  with  De* 
troit,  and  now  returned  again  to  the  Americans.  Hie 
victory  was  complete,  and  die  result  was  all  diat  eoi}ld4ie 
e^qpected,  or  teared  fix>m  it    Michigan  was  recovered. 
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The  Brkiflh  fore^  in  Upper  Canada  was  \Mkm  SmuL; 
The  savages,  that  had  depended  upcm  the  British  there^ 
were  intimidated,  and  Aeir  connexion  with  them  brok^oi 
up,  and  destroyed.  Hie  propbet,<a  most  powerful  and  m- 
i^iaiMe  «nany  of  the  United  States,  Teeiunthe,  the  re* 
morseiess  and  intrepid  leader,  whose  steady  hostility  had 
wroQgbt  so  much  mischidf  to  us,— 4hese  ohi^  no  longer 
in  beii^,  to  Had  %em  to  battle,  the  oonidence  of  the  In* 
dians  smdc  at^nce,  and  mostof  diem  made  tefms  with  the 
CGDf^iermg  g^ieraL  Thei^eneral  result  to  the  West  was, 
that  the  frontier  peojde  were  reeved  from  dKir  weQ 
founded  ^prehensions.  They  no  longer  miatodt  by  night 
Ae  iiowl  of  the  wild  beasts  for  the  war-whoop  <^  the  sava* 
ges.  They  returned  in  peace  to  their  habitations,  tfadr 
ciHifidence  and  accustomed .  pursuits. 

vWfaile  Ibcseevrats  were^ccumng'on  die  nortlramfriMH 
tiar,  die  Indians  pf  the  west  and  of  the  upper  Missi^dpfiB 
w«re  not  idle.  Th^re  can  seldom  be  a  movemaxt  of  the 
savages  in  one  ^]uarter,  without  exciting  a^iimultaneous 
mo¥ement4)f  them  in  another  quarts.  The  incursions  of 
die  nordiem-and  western  Indians  were  so  severe  upon  ifae- 
frcmtiers  oi  Dlinois  and  Missouri,  that  many  of  d^  iam^ 
{Heirt  settfements  in  both  those  territories  were  broken  ^ 
The  Lilians  oflen  ext^ided  their  ravines  to  thecjntfral 
irillagesx^  those  regions.  A  band  of  Sacs,  F<aes  and  Pot-* 
tawattomies  ranged  throu^  Afissouri,  and  ccmnmtted  a 
great  mmiberc^  the  most  atrocious  murders.  In  some 
instances,  whole  fiuniUes  were  destroyed,  and  their  aecus- 
tcmied  fiiry  was  let  loose  upon  women  and  children.  A 
oomiderable  force4)f  mounted  rangers  was  raised  in  the 
two  territcmes.  They  were  active  and  vigilant,  in  scour*- 
mg  the  fit>ntiers,and  in  repressing  tt^  savage  inoursiooft 

Meanwhile,  the  war  with  the  Creeks  still  raged  in  the 
south.    After  die  batde  of  Tallushatdiee,  general  Jackscm 
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ymlmg  in  dM  Indian  G011M7  for  Ae  jmctiom  of 
the  Hoops  fiom  East  Tennessee.  Intelligence  was  des- 
palohed  lo  Imn,  that  the  hocrtile  Indians  had  arrived  before 
Talladega,  a  fort,  or  town  of  fri^idfy  Indiaasi  These  In* 
dians  had  incurred  their  peril,  by  tbdrfidehQr  to  the  United 
Slates.  Hmior  and  policy  aNte  forbade,  that  they  should  be 
SBorificed.  <Seiiond'JackM)n,ahhoughpainfoUydisa(qpcMnt- 
ed  in  his  expectations  oi  the  junction  of  forces  frooi  East 
T^Messee,  mardied  directly  to^the  aid  of  the  friendly  In<- 
diansL  The  foroo'of  the  Ameocan^wasnotfor  fiom  1,800. 

On  the  8th  <tf  December,  1813,  at^  one  i»  the  morai^, 
Ifae  army  began  crossing  the^river,  bdund  which  the  In* 
4ians  were  posted.  It  was  here  000  yar&  wide,  and  of 
coorsoto  cross  it  was  a  work  ofdM&mAty^^a  weH  as  tima 
The  next  day,  at  four  m  die  mornings  tbearmy  was  again 
inmotimi.  T%e  inAmtry  proceeded  in  three  cohmms;  the 
cavalry  in  die  same  orden  The  advance,  consisting  oi  a 
company  of  artiDmsts,  with  musquets,  two  companies  of 
riietten,  and  mie  of  sfHcs,  mitfched  about  400  yards  in 
from,  ondOT  the  command^  of  colonel  Carrdl,.  with,  orders, 
after  commencing  the  action,  to  fidl  back  oir  the  centre, 
nd  draw  the^demyafier  them..  Lieutenant  cotonel  Dyer 
was  phfeced  in  the  cratre  with  250  cavalry,  as  a  corps  of 
reserve.  The  remainder  of  the  mounted  troops  were  di- 
rsded  10  advance  on  the  right  and  ldi,~afier  ^icirding  the 
enemy,  by  uniting  the  fronts  of  their  columns,  and  keq>ing 
iheir  rear  rested  on  the  infiuitry,.to  fiiee  and  press  towards 
the  oortre,  sa  as  to  leave  the  savages  no  possibility  of 
escapes  Hie  semainder  of  the  army  advanced  by  heads 
of  cooqMmies,  general  Hall's  brigade  occupying  the  right, 
mi  fHmalRobttlB'  the  1^ 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  advance,  within  eighty 
yards  ofthe^iaBy,receivod  a  severe  fire  fitMQ  them,  eon- 
ceded,  p  diey  were,  behind  a  thick  shrufobeiy.    Th^ 
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cdtoijMiiieB  of  whiob  reeoiled  in  alami^aiid  fled  ftt  ibelBiift 
fira  TefiUlh6ttoi6lii«erea«edby«todMeH^ 
ffnf^>M?^  geMral  dindoted  a  volwieier  i^ogiuaBl  I9f  odooei 
Brftdfey^wMebai^^eur^d  loHiiger^to  advaiMse^aadcfe&aiy 
(hevaeatitspftoa  This  order  was  not  ^Coeitted  by  Bind%« 
Ovi^gf  to  ihis  fidhlre,  it  beeame  neeei0«ry  4o  'dkmouBl  the 
jMWvet  whicb  aiet  <be  ve^iid  i^roidi  €^4he  ^DBDiy  witk 
ip^^ei^  firmAeflfi.  This  exaiD^  insinriied  die  v^reioiiig 
militia,  who  fsdUed,  iLiid  sissisled  ift  obeckuBg  the  advance 
of  the  savages^  On  the  1^  th^  were  met  aad  repulsed 
by  the  aioiuited  riflemen  Biu,  owing  le  ^  lUaiarjr 
ttO¥etteBts  «f  tbe  volunteer  rcgiBiient,  and  the  too  exlea^ 
isive  droittt  made  l^€oldiielAllcorB»  who  commaaded  the 
ea^dry  of  that  vra^,  Ae  intended  drcle  was  itot  so  closed 
'bot  ^MU  a  nmnber  <^  the  enemy  escaped  in  the  imervii 

The  savages  fi«^  wi&  detenniiied  qpfarit  tor  asifeie 
tiauBtU^thctt  retreated  for  the  ai^acentbttb.  MmKfti 
ti^m  M  in  this  retreat,  itnd  the  skagfater  Hd  \ 
11M3  'fte^  YKxe  shelt^^  among  ^  hilhs  atlfae  ( 
of  diree  milesi  GeneralJackscHi,  in  his  report,  beMmad 
ihe  highest  icommendattonii  <«  the  officers  and  saldiQSS 
'generally.  He  mentioned  odlonel  CarroUand  Imiteiiaiit 
ooAond  Dyer  in  terms  of  tagh  pmise^for  the  qpitited  gi^ 
la^ry,  with  which  Aiey  met  and  i«|>id8ed  the  emoqr^^ 
staling,  that  both  ofi^MS  aAd  privates  had  answenad  las 
Invest  expectations,  and  itdrited  Ae  gmtitnde  of  ihair 
country. 

The  enemy  brought  1  fiOO  to  ibis  batde,  of  wbdas  SH» 
were  kinedt>n  the  ^fietd.  It  is  aqp|K>sed,  tfaat  insy  wen 
fciHed  in  the  ifligbi  Few  eseaped  unwoimdad.  I%eir 
whdle  low,  as  sinee  ilaied  Iry  ^Mlnpsehpes,  wli$  f|Mit^«W, 
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A  8e«iie  ammA  4m  vkMiy ,  ihtm  imbMI  be  ctifficolt  to 
^mcriht.  TlieftieaiUyljriMdMtlftdlK^b^ 
Jw  fievttal  digm  Th^  were  a  handfiit,  imrreiiiided  by 
infiirialed  enemies.  Torture  and  the  most  hornUe  deeih 
were  mtmeme  (bif  ikdm,  tiB  ihe  ceMaiii  cmieeqiieMe  i^ 
OTiieDder.  fo  Ifaeir  m^,  itey  encUired  everjr  pri^tion^ 
fpaitmdaily  fbe  drefeulftil  ene  frf*  waller.  Tliey  were  re- 
lieved <m  ifae  wety  4ay^  when  an  mmmk  wim  Io  have  he^ 
nsde  mpmk  ihem,  whidi  w^iild,  ahnoftt  inevilably,  have 
Mnked  HI  the  deemolicn  of  every  one  ^of  them.  Their 
dehveranoe  wa*  one  of  the  few  oocaaioiiB,  ihat  aofetteeven 
the  eavsge  heart  to  fendcdmess  and  joy.  The  vmsah^tt- 
ikmB  were  afeeting;  Famished,  as  they  had  bees,  they 
Mid  A^  pravisiens  &«  the  adppfyirf'lheibttiiflbed  troops 
4f|;eii«nl  Jackson. 

luaginitien  can  scarcely  coi^itfe  ap  mof^  difieuhies, 
than  ifasae,  which  the  gen^^al  luid  to  elioomer  in  Ais 
campayi,  General  CSocke,  who  coBflnanded  die  trw^ 
Salt  Teanessee  was,  like  g<^^^  Jaduett,  a  major 
faarhig  apparendy  a  separate  and  md^ndent 
^wnwnaiid,  md  diirged  with  precisely  die  same  objects; 
to  avenge  the  icguries  of  the  comitry,and  punish  the  savage 
4ae.  1^  pdeam  lo  have  been  oyaHy  hearty  in  die  cause. 
Sis  nassns  fer  anea^ting  a  sepamte  campaign  were, 
'  ihat  OB  joiniBg  his  nfof^  to  those  of  general  Jackson, 
die  mmiber  of  ao  mai^  months  la  be  fined,  would 
I  that  ahw^  prevailed  k  his  camp,io 
merefaaai%ion  ilia  iMopsof  bodi  generak; 
jBid4M  in  aawdled  ^Nnamad  the  fiwmer  would  gain  «dl 


Mjb^kibgm^nM  totmi  fitmi  that  qaaner,Bufibring  per- 
wdadli  4tom  ftminfe^-bis  own  table,  and  siil  niore&om 
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wHne^ing  ifae  privations  of  Ae  camp,  and  Ae  mottnow 
and  comphtinii^  spirit  of  insubordtnatioii,  so  natural  ti^ 
men  situated  as  were  the  titM^  from  Tennessee,  die  gene- 
ra! was  oUiged  to  torn  his  hsxk  upon  all  Ae  advantages 
already  gained,  and  to  retreat  under  the  aspect  of  defeat^ 
rather  than  of  victoiy. 

All  these  difficulties  were  inoreased  hj  die  arts  of  smne* 
offio^^  among  his  tro<^  who,  bdieving  diat  th^  oampmgB 
was  about  to  break  up,  wished  to  be  the  first  to  return 
home,  and  render  thraspdves  popular  by  being  the  h^ialda 
of  dieir  own  exj^oits,  and  by  taking  part  in  the  cemp^ainls  of 
the  soldiers.    T%e  officers  imd  soldiers  of  the  militia,  oci^ 
lecting  in  their  tents,  and  talking  oyer  dieir  grievances,, 
finally  di^nnined  to  abwdon  die  camp,  and  reimm  home. 
The  geneni  had  immediate  warning  of  their  purpose,  and 
was  determined  at  every  ha^utl  to  prevmt  it    At  the 
moment,  whra  they  had  determined  to  carry  d^ir  inlets 
dons  into  efl^t,  they  beheld  Ae  volunteers,  with  the  gene- 
nl  at  their  head,  in  frcmt  of  them,  wi&  positive  comnHmdi 
to  prevent  dieir  advancing,  and  to  compd  them  to  relum 
10  dieir  camp.    This  decision  and  energy  overawed  them, 
and  they  returned  to  their  camp,  not  only  vnthout  mins 
muring,  but  extcdling  die  unalterable  firmness  of  tfa^  ge^ 
AeraL 

Hie  next  day  presented  a  different  spectacle.  The  vo- 
lunteers,  v^  bad  been  the  day  before  the  instraauttita  of 
compdfing  the  mifitia  to  return  to  didr  dut;^,  pardoipal^ 
widi  them  in  the  same  discontents,  and  seere^  wishing 
well  to  the  cause,  began  in  turn  to  mutn^  tfefeflasdfea — 
Knowing  die  dmdfoction  of  die  mifiita,  dieydeened,  diat 
when  thdr  disconiaits  w^re  nranifest,  di^^  would  be  no 
power  in  the  hands  d  the  general,  to  prevent  dieir  carry^ 
rying  dieir  {Ams  into  etifect  To  thersurfmse,  they  found 
die  miKiia'dkiposed  to  return  die  good  ^Sces^  wlfidi  thejr 
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Indreoerred;  and  when  they  bad  made  all  dieir  arrange^ 
m&aiA  10  move  ofl^  they  found  the  militia  between  them 
and  dieir  porpoae,  manifesting  a  fixed  determination  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  gm^uL  Thej  fell  in  with  the 
example,  which  had  beea  placed  b^re  them  the  day  be- 
fere,  and  moved  back  in  quietness  to  their  quartersL 

Part  of  these  amusing  results  may  be  ascribed  to  (nque, 
and  die  gratification,  which  the  parties  alternately  ^t,  in 
teingaUe  to  thwart  the  views  of  those,  who  had  so  lately 
crossed  their  owa  Added  to  this,  diey  were  conscious, 
dial  they  had  complained  beyond  thdr  causes  fer  coin- 
fdajnt  They  wore  anxious,  fitmi  a  great  and  mixed  va- 
lieQr  of  motives,  to  return  to  thdr  homes.  But  the  militi^ 
appear  to  have  stopped  fi^rt  in  thdr  mutinous  spirit 
sooner,  than  the  volunte^u  To  the  latter  there  seemed 
no  alternative  between  carrying  their  point  and  dishonor. 
They  were  mxious  that  thdr  cause  should  prosper,  that  it 
voif^  seem  to  be  founded  in  justice.  The  wishes  of  the 
cavalry  to  return  had  such  a  just  foundation,  fit>m  the  im- 
poinbili^  of  procuring  forage,  that  on  a  solemn  pledge 
1^  their  platoon  and  field  ofiicers,  that  they  would  return^ 
as  soon  as  their  horses  were  recruited,  and  themselves 
fiumished  vnth  winter  clothing,  g^ieral  Jackson  granted 
Iheir  request,  and  they  immediately  set  out  on  their 
ntnn. 

The  disccmtent  was  smothered  for  the  moment,  but  it 
was  not  quenched;  and  the  general  was  aware,  that  on  a 
fiivorable  occasi<m,  it  would  be  sure  to  burst  forth  agaia 
His  prospects  of  supply  were  bri^tened  by  letters,  just 
received  fitxn  the  contractors,  that  provisions  for  the  aro^ 
were  then  <m  die  road,  and  would  shortly  arrive  in  the 
camp.  Under  these  circumstances  he  assemUed  his 
troops,  and  addressed  them  in  the  most  eneigetic  and  ani- 
mating teims^  imi^oring  them  by  every  consideration,  to 
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foUow  up  itke  blow,  they  had  gfradc^  promising  ikeni)  tkM 
if  supplies  did  not  arrive  in  two  days^  he  would  hinwetf 
march  hsxk  with  them;  requesting  them  fd  reflect  serious^ 
ly  upon  the  subject  during  the  following  hight^  eand  tet  bim 
know  the  result  of  iheir  intentibns  on  the  sueceecKng  moroK 
ing.  On  retiring  to  their  tents,  and  deNb^Bling  to  tfie  mea- 
sures prop^  ID  be  adopted  on  Ais  emergency,  theuffieen  of 
the  volunteers  concluded,  that  nolhing  short  of  ttiardhaiig 
the  army  immediately  back  to  tfie  settlements  could  pre^ 
vent  the  disgrace,  which  mui^rt  attend  a  forcible  desertion  of 
the  catap  by  the  soldiers.  The  oflh^^ns  cf  the  mifitia  d^ 
termined  diflefendy,  and  were  wiffing  to  remain^  untii  it 
could  be  ascertained  whedier  a  supply  of  piovisHons  could 
be  bad.  ^1£  it  can,^  said  they,  Met  us  proceed  vri#i  the 
campaign.  If  not,  let  us  be  mardied  bftdt^  where  it  can 
be  procured.'  The  g^eral,  who  greatly  (H-eferred  the  lat- 
ter opinion,  was  nevertheless  disposed  to  gratify  those,  who 
i^p€»red  unwilling  to  submit  to  ilirdi^  harddiips,  and  he 
ordered  gaieral  HaH  to  march  his  brigade  to  fort  Deposit, 
wbere  a  supply  of  provisions  was  collected^  ami  after  satis* 
fying  dieir  own  wants,  to  return,  as  an  escort  to  the  pro* 
visions.  The  second  regiment,  however,  unwitting  to  be 
outdone  by  the  militia,  consulted  to  remain^  and  the  first 
proceeded  alona  On  this  occasion,  the  g^ieral  could  not 
forbear  to  remark,  ^  that  men,  for  whom  he  had  cfaeridied 
so  warm  an  affection,  and  for  whom  at  afi  times  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice^  desiring  to  aban- 
don him  at  a  moment^  when  dieir  presence  was  so  par- 
ticularly necessary,  filled  him  with  emotioiis,  whid^  ten- 
guage  was  too  feeble  to  expresa* 

The  two  days  had  elapsed,  since  the  departure  of  the 
volunteers,  and  no  supplies  had  arrived  The  mihtia  de- 
manded, that  the  pledge,  which  had  been  ^ven  them,  that 
they  diould  be  marched  back^diould  be  redeemed.    T1i« 
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pMge  liad  %eeif  given  under  ^  c<mfideiil  ^eKpectatim, 
tfial  live  pMv«ons  would  arrive  wi&in  the  two  days^^ 
Nediiiig  n&w  ranairled^  however,  bat  to  redeem  the  pledge. 
It  w&B  a  moment  <^  deep  dejecdon  to  the  general  AH 
die  fil^ecis,^n  which  hid  heart  bad  beensoeamei?dy  &ted, 
were  ^appatently  about  to  escape  faun,  if  hts  men  diouM 
«LbanA<m  ^m,  and  he  be  compelled  to  rdUnqtnsh  his  con« 
queste  %^  the  peesession  of  the  enemy.  While  indulging 
iftiesA  gloomy  meditatrons,  he  ex:daimed  earnestly,  and 
idoud,  'If  orfy  two  men  will  remain  with  me,I  wifl  never 
abandon  thift  poeo.*  Gaptein  Oordon,  of  the  si»es,  face* 
tiooflly  repEed^ '  You  have  pne,  general  Let  us  see,  if  we 
tan  not  &id  ^moAer;*  and  immediately,  with  a  zeal  suited 
10  fbeMca8ion,lieundertodc  wiA  some  of  the  genera!  staff 
lo  nuse  volun^rs,  and  in  ahtde  while  succeeded  in  pro^ 
emii^  109,  who  pledged  diemselves  to  remain,  and  prbtect 
ft»potfL  The  general,  delighted  with  the  idea,  that  h^ 
eho«U  not  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  position,  mardied 
towards  4bft  Deposit  widi  the  remainder  of  the  army,  with 
(be  dkitmct  understanding,  that  on  meeting  supplies,  they 
were  to  retmti  and  prosecnte  die  campaiga  They  had 
not  mardied  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  they  met  150 
beeves.  A  fiij^t,  which  gave  the  general  so  mudi  delight, 
was  to  die  discontented  equally  unwelcome.  Their  feces 
were  towards  home,  and  the  prospect  of  returning  back  to 
ibe  war  was  hateful.  As  soon  as  thehr  devouring  appetites 
were  appeased,  diey  were  ordered  lo  return  to  their  ^fb- 
campment  Low  murmurings  ran  along  the  lines,  and 
presei^  l»oke  ont  into  open  mutiny.  One  compimy  waft 
already  moring  off  in  a  direction  towards  home.  As  soon 
as  the  general  was  informed  d'this,  he  pursued  them  with 
a  part  of  his  staff,  and  a  few  severs  with  general  Cc^ee, 
"vAia  had  halted  a  (]piarter  of  a  mile  in  advance.  He  or- 
^lered  them  immediately  to  form  across  the  road,  and  to 
VOL,  I.  47 
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fire  on  tfae  muUoeera,  if  they  attempted  to^^iroceed  Saateli«. 
ing  up  their  arms,  these  faithfal  adherents  (Nresented  a 
fi'ont,  which  awed  the  deserters,  and  caused  them  to  r^ 
tireat  precipitately  on  the  main  body.  But  the  example  of 
mutiny  was  4x>ntagiou&  He  «oon  ascertainedi  dial  ia  whole 
brigade  was  in  the  attitude  of  marching  bade  by  force.  In 
this  crisis,  having  tak^i  his  ground,  he  determined  to  tri- 
umph, or  perisk  Seizing  a  musquet,  and  restiqg  it  on 
the  ned£  of  his  horse,  ^r  he  was  disabled  by  a  waund^x>m 
the  use  of  his  left  arm,  he  threw  himself  in  fitmt  of  the 
mutinous  column,  and  declared,  that  he  would  shoot,  tho, 
first  man,  who  should  venture  to  advance.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  was  found  by  major  Reid  and  .gaieral  Coffee,  wjbo 
judging  fi'om  the  length  of  his  absence,  that  some  distur* 
banco  had  arisen,  hastened  to  his  side,  and  waited  the  re* 
suit  of  his  perilous  determination,  in  the  anxious  ^uspeqacr 
of  expectatioa  For  many  minutes  the  colusm  preserved 
a  sullen,  yet  hesitating  attitude,  at  once  fearing  to  proceed^ 
and  reluctant  to  retreat  In  the  meantime^  those,  who  re- 
nuuned  faithfiil  to  their  duty,  amounting  to  about  twotxwh 
panics,  lyere  collected  and  formed  in  rear  of  the  ^neral, 
and  in  advance  of  the  troops  with  positive  orders,  to  imi- 
tate bis  example  in  firing,  if  they  attempted  to  advance. 
The  tinndity,  resulting  fi'om  the  consciousness  of  a  bad 
cause,  prevmled.  They  returned  quietly  to  their  postSL — 
This  firmness  at  this  criticsd  moment  undoubf^ly  saved 
the  campaign,  and  perhaps  determined  the  issue  of  the 
^ar.  There  are  but  few  m^  who  could  have  adopted 
43uch  a  course  with  safety. 

Shordy  after  the  battle  of  Talladega,  the  Hillabee  tribes, 
who  had  sufiered  most  severely  on  that  occasion,  sued  for 
peace.  General  Jadcson  sternly  demanded  the  proper 
l*eparation  and  submission,  assuring  them,  that  fort  Mimms 
should  long  be  remembered  by  them  in  bitteme^  and 
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fears,  but  informing  them,  that  on  manifestation  of  sin** 
cerity  inf^  thdr  desires  finr  peace,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
make  war  on  those,  who  were  willing  U>  become  our 
friends. 

But  before  this  answer  arrived  among  them,  general 
White  had  attadced,  and  destroyed  their  town,  killing  60^ 
and  making  3S&  prisoners.  This  unfortunate  circumstance 
contributed  to  Aie  desperation,  with  which  the  Creeks  a& 
terwaris  fou^i  'Hiey  had  asked  for  peace  on  the  gene- 
ral's ami  terBas.  Findh^  Aemselves  attacked  mider  sudi 
circumstances,  it  produced  among  them  the  fiilse  convic- 
tion, that  no  submission  would  avail  them^and  they  con- 
sidered it,  as  a  war  of  extermination;  There  is  no  instance 
afterwardis  of  their  asking  for  quarter,  or  manifesting  a 
lifeposition  to  receive  it 

We  have  been  thus  particutar  in  giving  the  details  of 
die  first  difficulties  and  mutinies,  which  general  Jackson 
heA  to  ^Kmmter,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Creek  war, 
as  they  serve  as  accurate  samples  of  all  his  subsequent 
^ffieulties,  in  l»inging  this  war  to  a  successfiil  terminatioa 

They  remmd  us  <^the  trials,  which  Washington  had  to 
^idure,  in  prosecuting  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  sol- 
diers wero  little  accustomed  to  any,  even  the  most  neces- 
sary eontroL  They  were  foil  fed,  and  much  accustomed 
to  sp&iA  their  time  at  theirown  discretion  at  home.  Their 
en&tments  were  f^  periods  too  limited.  Tlve  arrange- 
ments of  the  contractus  tar  supf^es  were  grossly  mis- 
managed; Some  of  th^officers  were  no  better,  than  par- 
tiaansL  So  foraiidable  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
pvosecutmg  die  campaign,  tfaat  even  die  governor  advised 
Hs  abandonment.  The  troops  were  not  certain,  whether 
lliey  were  to  look  to  the  genetal  government,  or  that  of 
th^r  state  for  their  pay;  or  whether  they  might  not  ulti- 
nwteiy  foliar  being  paid  by  eidier.    On  die  ISdi  of  De- 
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o^Dfiber,  general  Cocke  arrived  with  1,SOO  men;  Inrt  it 
was  found,  that  they  were  lurt  bFongbt  into  the  fi^  under 
the  requieitbu  of  tbe  president  of  the  United  State8*»  that 
die  term  of  service  of  a  great  part  of  them  woold  expire 
in  a  few  days,  and  of  the  whole  m  a  few  wedsk  Mutiny 
succeeded  to  mutiny;  and  such  was  die  genecal ^oooi  of 
the  prospect^  that  a  maa  of  any  other  temperammit  and 
character,  than  diat  of  general  Jac^kson^would  have  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  governor  Blount^  and  wearied,  and  ^Ab- 
gusted  with  qiieUu^  mutiny  in  <x)e  form  to-day,  only  tv 
see  it  renewed  in  anoth^  to-morrow,  would  have  abaA» , 
doned  the  enterprize  forever. 

Not  so  general  Jackson*  He  harwigued  bis  troop&*~ 
He  appealed  to  every  motive,  that  can  influence  the  humus 
heart, — ^their  honor,  their  patriotism,  their  avarice^  and 
then-  fears  iti  turn.  The  more  obstacles  and  impediments 
arose  before  him,  the  mcnre  firmly  he  attached  himself  W 
the  cause.  In  one  instance  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  nm^ 
tinous  officer,  lieutenant  Kearly,  and  demanded  his  swoidL 
His  reply  was,  ^that  he  was  a  fi-ee  man,  not  subject  to  the 
orders  of  gmeral  Jacks(Hi,  or  any  other  person ;'  declaring^ 
at  die  same  time,  that  his  sword  should  protect  lam  on  his 
way  to  Tennessee.  The  guards,  who  were  cffdered  to 
arrest  him^  cocked  dieiir  guns.  Lieutenant  Kearly  aad 
his  men  did  the  same.  The  general  hastened  to  the  acne, 
and  demanded  Kearly's  sword  in  person,  wMch  he  per* 
sisied  to  refiisa  The  general  snatc^ied  a  pistol  fnm  hm 
hobter,  and  was  krvettiBg  it  at  die  breast  of  Kewfy,  wIma 
friends  interposed,  and  he  was  induced  to  MMender  his 
swcMrd.  During  the  crisis,  hadi  parties  were  prepared  te 
fire,  and  a  scene  of  bkxidshed  was  narrowly  escaped^^ 
Under  these  discouragements,  and  the  departure  of  the 
troops  from  Sast  Tennessee  for  their  hoBMs,  and  die«eat^ 
mring  a(«ray  of  his  forces,  he  was  &r  fimn  being  iMhioed 
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0 i/esfmi^Bini  he  imi dM^rmiiied  to  ]:qrQieoQte  the  cam^ 
l^aigpi^  with  tbe  Ibebte  for^  aiiU  renaining  with  him. 

On  iheadof  Jiiniiafy,1814teo}oiielOafroU  and  Mr. 
Bteokbiini  anif^  ^  head  qwrters,  reporting  the  ap» 
fvw^  i^  8S0  fohnta^wi  These  mm  bad  waicely  arv 
med,  aatd  chosmi  colonek  Perkins  and  Higgins  to  com- 
,  whw  these  officers  refused  to  march  their 
to  head  quartern  under  coimnand  c^  general 
Cctm.  There  was  no  small  difficulty  in  quelling  this 
mdinjt  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  the  month,  that 
tfaase  offieers  arrived  at  head  quarters  with  dieir  regi* 
m^ita  The  whole  eflfective  fi>rce  at  this  time  consisted* 
8GeordyuB|g  to  the  re|K>rt,  of  only  900  men,  and  was  in  re- 
•fi^  dhort  of  that  numba*. 

On  the  15di^  the  troops  c<mimeBced  their  march,  and 
BKHred  tx>  Wehogjee  ereek^  three  miles  from  fort  Strother. 
M  TaBadega  he  was  joined  by  300  firi^adly  Indians,  badly 
anofid^  and  dHaeouraged  at  the  weakness  of  the  united 
fiwcei  A  thousand  men  under  such  circumstances  were 
led  ttto  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  with  no  possible 
hope  of  eecape,  but  from  victory.  To  march  seemed  now 
die  only  ah^nadve,  although  it  was  a  course  so  full  of 
peril.  To  mardb  was  necessary,  to  afibid  a  divcroion  far 
vwiMe  to  graeral  Floyd^  who  was  advaaeing  from  Geor^ 
gia  wMb  an  aro^agcitnst  theGcedka.  Another  reason 
M»dered  ^  eouiBe  indispcmable.  The  officer,  conw 
mmdiing  ast  fert  Aroislfongt  had  received  inteUigenoe,  on 
wfaidi  die  utaiqst  rdtenw  was  f^aeed,  that  the  warrion^ 
§tmm  foifttion  av  fifteen  towns  on  the  Tallapoosa  were 
ahoot  la  coobine  tfaw  ftMi^eesk  and  attack  tl^^^  For 

Ibe  vmnt  of  a  sufficient  gamson,  it  vm»  in  a  defenceless 
cxmdmoa    Oit  reaeUng  TaHad^pa,  &e  g^aeral  received 
a  latter  fiMtt  lh0OQ«iiiia»dw  at  foirl  A^ 
dMi«|^artrth^  4»s  depot  v^Fas  about  to  be  att^        He 
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was  also  informed  by  an  express  from  g^fieralPincSaney; 
ifaat  general  Floyd  was  moving  on  theCre^  ommryyand 
would  shortly  be  at  Tudsabatdia.  The  express  desired 
him,  for  various  reasons,  to  Advance  upon  such  of  the 
Creek  towns,  as  might  be  within  striidt^  distance  from 
him. 

Had  he  hesitated  before,  these  advices  would  Imve  de- 
cided him.  It  was  understood,  that  the  hostile  foree  was 
collected  in  a  bend  of  the  Tallapoesa,  hear  the  mouth  of 
a  creek,  called  Emuck&w.  On  that  pomt  he  manjied  by 
the  shortest  routa  As  he  advaneed,  he  became  more  and 
more  sensible  of  the  ignorance  of  his  gi^d^^  and  the  iflh 
experience  and  insubordination  both  of  his  <^toers  Mid 
troops.  But  they  were  in  high  spirits,  and  anxioiffi  to  meet 
the  enemy.  On  the  91st,  the  g^ieral  encamped  his  snmB 
force  on  the  eminences,  that  overlooked  Emudi&w,  snA 
made  every  preparation  against  an  a^ck.  At  mMJiu^rt, 
spies  reported,  tfiat  they  had  discovered  a  lai^  ^raeimp* 
ment  of  Indians  at  three  miles  distance,  yel^g,  and 
dancing  in  a  manner,  to  indicate,  that  they  w^re  apprized 
of  his  arrival  At  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  alarm 
guns  of  the  sentinels,  succeeded  by  i^irieks  and  savage 
yells,  announced  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Their  first 
assault  was  on  the  left  fenk,  commanded  by  coloiid  Hig^* 
gins.  It  was  met,  and  opposed  with  great  firmness.  Ge^ 
neral  Cc^ee  and  colonels  Carroll  and  ^tler  instaudy  re^ 
paired  to  the  point  of  attach,  and  by  sample  and  exborta* 
tion  encoura^  the  m&n  to  their  ihiQr.  The  action  mged 
for  half  an  hour.  The  brunt  of  it  being  against  4ie  left 
wing,  it  had  become  considerably  weakened.  The  firsl 
part  of  the  action  had  taken  place,  during  the  dimmss  of 
twilight  The  dear  light  of  the  mcmiing,  showing  die 
position  of  the  enemy,  aud  captain  FerriPs  company  hav- 
ing reinforced  tfie  left  wing,  general  Coflfee  directed  a 
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tjw^  and  a  rant  immediately  ensued.    The  enemy  were 
pursued  two  miles. 

Hie  general  immediatdy  ^tached  general  Coffee,  with 
the  firi^fidly  Indians  and  400  men,  to  storm  the  enemy's 
encampamit,  unless  it  should  be  found  too  strongly  forti- 
fied, in  which  case  he  proposed  to  bring  up  the  artillery. 
QoSkej  having  nconnoitered  the  positicm,  and  found  it  too 
stanxig^y  fiMTtffied  to  be  assailed  with  his  force,  returned  to 
camp.  He  bad  not  returned  more  than  half  an  hour,  when 
a  fire  was  ofiened  on  the  piquets  on  the  right,  accompanied 
with  the  umial  savage  yella  General  Coffee  volunteered 
bis  services  to  move  upon  the  lefl  flank  of  the  assailant£|, 
tfJ^  detachnmrait  was  taken  &om  different  corpa  He  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  moved  rapidly  upon  the  foe. 
While  he  was  thus  ocoipied;  the  rear  of  his  force  had  an 
o^lMNrtoni^  to  slip  away  unperceived,  until  the  whole 
iMiOiber  did  not  ^ceed  fifly  men.  He  found  the  enemy 
<icG«q^ying  a  ridge  of  open  pine  timber,  covered  with  low 
underbri]^,  wl^s^  afforded  them  every  opportunity  for 
concealment  To  drive  them  from  their  lurking  places, 
l^neral  Cpflfee  ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  and  charge 
them.  In  ^^lurrying  this  order  into  execution,  the  general 
was  wounded  duough  the  body,  and  his  aid,  major  Donel- 
aoo^kiUed. 

This  was  followed  by  a  violent  onset  on  the  line  of  the 
le&  General  Jadsson  repaired  in  person  to  the  point  of 
attack.  The  batde  was  maintained  by  the  assailants,  by 
^puck  and  irrc^ar  firing  fit>m  behind  logs,  trees,  shrub- 
bery^  and  whatevw  could  afibrd  concealment.  Behind 
these  th^  prostrated  themselves,  afler  firing,  to  reload, 
and  rise,  and  fire  again.  After  sustaining  this  fire  for  some 
Uioe,  a  brilliant  and  steady  charge,  under  colonel  Carroll, 
Imdie  ikw  array,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  caused 
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diem  to  fly;  Their  loss,  diough  h  was  certainly  toiJlride» 
tshle^  was  not  exactly  known. 

On  the  Hght^  general  Goflfee  had  not  been  able  to  drive 
diem  from  their  fais^esses  to  his  Wish ;  and  with  a  view  to 
draw  them  from  *ieir  retreat,  he  affected  to  retire  towards 
the  place^  where  he  had  first  dismounted  This  Biratagem 
had  the  desired  dfect  Hiey  forsook  iSmt  hiding  places^ 
and  adv^uticed  rapidly  upon  him.  Hie  fight  was  re- 
newed again  on  eqnal  tenna  A  severe  contest  enmed^ 
which  lasted  almost  ^  hom*,  with  nearly  die  same  loss  <Ai 
each  side.  At  tfiis  crisis,  when  several  of  the  detachment 
had  been  killed,  many  womided,  imd  the  whole  was  ex* 
hausted  with  fatigae,  a  timely  reinforcem^t  fi*om  generd 
Jackson  made  its  appearance  on  die  enemy^s  left  fiedrfc, 
tmd  pot  an  end  to  the  contest  Crenend  Coflfee,  aldioagh 
severely  womided,  instantly  ordered  u  diarge,  fliMi  vi4iioll 
die  enemy  fled  in  consternation^  and  were  pursued  with 
great  slaughter.  At  diis  place  few,  if  any,  escaped,  it 
was  a  day  of  almost  contmual  hard  fightings  * 

T!he  Bight,  that  drew  on  after  such  a  day,  amid  die 
gloom  of  a  forest,  would  naturally  be  dispiriting  to  troopBp 
most  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  an  enemy,  trtr  formed 
a  d^nct  idea  of  the  horrors  of  a  batde.  llie  spirits  cf 
the  men  were  observed  visibly  to  flag,  as  the  datfaiess  in- 
creased. During  die  night,  at  every  the  least  noise,  the 
sentinels  would  fire  their  alarm  guns,  and  retreat  upon  Ae 
main  body.  General  Jackson,  having  accomplished  the 
main  objects  of  the  expedition-^— a  diversion  in  fevor  cf 
genera]  Floyd^  and  the  relief  of  fort  Armstrong,  began  to 
thiidc  of  returning  to  his  former  station  at  die  Ten  Islands. 
The  impossibility  of  subsistimce  for  men  and  horses,  where 
diey  were,  rendered  this  mei»ure  indispensable.  The 
appearance  of  a  retreat,  too,  would  probably  draw  the 
savages  fit)m  their  strong  holds,  where  they  could  not  be 
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j&fcitVffK  mik  hiB  {nemtt  fi>rce^  mth  a&jr  proq^itt  <^  sue* 
cesg.  Every  amngemeiu  for  the  comfort  and  convQyansa 
ef  kis  mrounded  l^iog  made,  he  begta  his  retreat  at  tea 
die  next  moning.  He  marched  without  intermptioiH  unti) 
nearly  m^t^  aii4  encamped  on  ifae  south  side  of  Enoti; 

'Die  Q^  day>  iirarioud  circumstances  insbmclai  the  ge- 
«eral|  that  he  was  pursued.  The  delay  of  mt  attack  led 
him  to  fi^us  Uiat  he  was  marching  into  an  aml^raDada  The 
necessary  crossing  of  a  4eep  »ni»  between  two  hills)  diet 
4ered  with  thick  ^hxvbbery  and  brown  sedges  affi>i:ding  a 
nM«c  &vDraUe  conc^doiei^  for  savage  attai^  ei|)os^ 
|o  an  aiipi|iiiscada  A  few  pioneers  weie  de^utdied  to 
find  m»oiher  crossing  (dace.  ^Ai  this  fdace  the  fiimtguaxds 
"^nd  part  ctf  tbe  coluoms  had  passejl},  and  ihie  artiUery  was 
crossiQg.  The  company^ captain liussdlt who naix^ 
la  lbs  m9Tf  was  suddenly  attacked  by  gpeatly  superior 
nmoftieiu  l%e  general  had  made  all  pMsible  arrange* 
nqipnls  for  tj^  eniergency  of  an  attack  ija  tfiis  place,  and 
aCateiteiad  m  a  certain  victory.  €frea|  was  his  ai^nish- 
jaaent,  y^ben  he  beheM  the  right  and  left  ooluinns  of  die 
.rear  guard,  afier  a  feeUe  resistance,  giving  1!^^  carrying 
eoi^KisMHi  and  dismay  with  them,  and  obstructing  the  past* 
8age,0ver  which  the  principal  strength  of  ^  umy  was  to 
faerecrossed  This  timkl  deportment  was  wefini^  being 
iolkwed  with  the  most  fttai  oonsequenct^  y^ti^dx  wei^ 
only  pceyentcjd  by  the  determined  bravery  of  a  &w  men. 
Nearj|y  thje  whole  of  the  cenoie  column  had  followed  dip 
exaa^^  of  die  odier  twa  Not  more  d>an  twenty  mefi 
remained,  to  oppose  the.torrmt  of  assaidt  The  artillery 
company,  commanded  by  Ueutenant  Armstrong,  and  com- 
posed of  young  men  <^  the  first  fomilies,  who  had  volun* 
leered  their  services  at  die  commencement  of  the  csun* 
paign,  formed  with  didr  musquets  before  their  pie^  of 
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ordnance,  and  iiastily  dragged  it  from  the  creek  to  iEua  emi'^ 
nence,  whence  th^  could  discharge  it  on  the  eftemy  to 
advantage.  This  piece  diey  defofided  with  the  most  des- 
perate bravery  against  an  enemy  five  times  tfidr  nimiber> 
and  c|;^ecked  the  advance  of  a  foe,  already  animated  from 
beholding  the  consternation,  which  his  first  shock  had  pro* 
duced.  The  brave  Armstrong  fell  beside-his  piece,  exclaim- 
ing as  he  fell,^Some'of  you  must  perish;  but  do  not  aban^ 
d(m  the  gun.'  By  his  side  fell,  mortally  wounded,  his 
associate  and  friend.  Bird  Evans,  and  (he  gallant  t»i|itam 
Hamilton.  In  the  meantime,  general  Jackson  and  his 
stafl^  by  the  greatest  exertions,  were  enabled  to  restore 
something  Uke  order.  The  enemy,  perceiving  «  strong 
force  advancing  upon  them,|md  being  warmly  assailed  oft 
"their  left  flank  by  captain  Gordon  at  the  iiead  of  his  spies^ 
4n  their  turn  were  stricken  with  alarm,  and  fled,  throwing, 
away  whatever  :retarded  their  flight  They  were  pursued 
-two  miles;  many  were  destroyed^  and  the  remainder 
wholly  dispersed. 

The  highest  praise  was  due,  and  was  given  to  g^^i^td 
Coffee.  In  consequence  of  the  wound  he  had  received  at 
Emuckfiiw,  he  was  carried  only  the  day  before  on  a  litter. 
.  He  was  this  day  on  horseback^  and  commanded  with  his 
usual  calm  and  deliberate  firmness.  On  this  crisis  all 
.^tiquette  was  throvm  aside,  and  officers  and  men  each 
fought  in  the  place,  where  his  services  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary. The  hospital  ^surgeon,  Br.  Shelby,  rendered  im- 
portant setrvices  in  the  battla  Captain  Gordon,  by  his  op- 
portune sally  on  the  left  flank  of  the  savages,  ess^itially 
contributed  to  restore  the  fight  The  adjutant  general,. 
Sider,  displayed  the  greatest  firmness.  Of  general  Jack- 
son, it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  but  for  him,  rout  and 
ruin  must  have  ensued.  Firm,  energetic  and  self-possessed, 
he  was  alike  the  rallying  point  for  the  timid  and  the  brave. 
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Amidst  blowers  of  balls,  he  calmly  perfeimed  th^  dudes 
bf  subordinate  officers,  rallying  the  wavering,  arresting 
tfadr  ffight,  restoring  order  to  his  columns,  and  inspiriting 
them  by  his  example.  An  army  retreating  in  dismay  was 
dius  rescued  from  the  inevitable  destruction,  that  must 
have  ensued  firom  a  rout  The^  American  loss  was  twen^ 
lulled  and  seventy-five  wounded^some  of  whom  afterwards 
died.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  accurately  as- 
certained. Soittered  on  (be  heighls  and,  hollows^  many 
of  the  wouncted  escaped,  and  many  of  the  killed  Were  not 
found.  Their  prisoners  estimated  their  loss  ai  cmi^dera- 
ble  over  900,.  although  they  endeavored  to  conceal  the 
extent  (^  it  among  themselves,  by  representing,  that  many 
tf  the  e^n  were  gone  on  an  expedition,  that  they  might 
ftus  account  for  their  absence*. 

,  Ute  army  returned  without  accident  to>foirt  Strother. 
FdMlArmstrong  was  relieved,  and  such  a  diversion  had 
beofL  made  in  &vor  of  general  Floyd,  fi^om  Georgia,  that 
he  had  been  ambled  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  savages  at 
Auiossee,  where,  but  for  this  movement,  he  would  have 
been  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  and  would,,  probably, 
have  experienced  a  defeat.  The  army  retumed  triumph- 
ant, and  ^qperience  has  proved  how  easily  die  ranks  of  a 
victodoos  army  are  filled*. 

This  army,  whose  term  of  service  had  nearly  expired, 
was  disdiai^ed.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused, 
and  a  new  army  was  speedily  collected,  with  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  etdistment^  A  renewal  of  the  difficulties  of  sup- 
plies and  of  insttbordinfition  was  experienced,,  though  in  a 
less  deffee^  Hmn  at  the  commencement  of  (he  former  cam- 
paign. These  evils,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ee,  are  inevi- 
tably incidental  to  the  calling  into  service  inexperienced 
xmlitia,  whose  submission  and  duties  are  not  settled  by 
prescription,  who  are  subjected  to  conflicting  authoritieSv 
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t^  limits  6(  which  are  not  well  definaJ,  mi  who  cm* 
Btaiitly  ^pierii^ee  in  dib  camp  the  most  ealnest  longings 
tt^  rettmi  hbath. 

The  devere  etmiiple  6f  the  d&eeaiion  itf  a  tnntintilis  pri<i' 
Vatei  Jdhli  Woodd^  ted  a  most  salutary  ^ibc't  iti  dhecUng 
the  iticipieilt  spirit  of  tnutiny,  aiid  prbbably  prermted  ik 
isecOiid  editiwiof  Ae  driginal  difficulties  fi^m  Aat  quarter. 
Bttt  therlE^  remained  anxieties  enough,  to  leave  little  r^o^ 
or  iidietkiess  to  the  gdfeiul.  The  Eaist  Temtessee  brigade 
todeir  the  oomm^d  6f  gi^ieral  Doherty,  manifested,  also^ 
Bytnptditis  of  diisaffection,  and  vfw  hardly  restrained  -Snai 
reuihiing  ilntaiediately  home.  One  hundred  and  d^ty 
men  d^erted  iil  &  h6dy.  To  put  an  end  to  thili  brdi^ 
ofdiings^  g^erai  Jackson  issued  an  ordier  Ui  genersd  I)ot» 
herty,  to  arrest,  and  send  to  fortStrolher  under  guards  any 
dfficer^  6f  whatever  rank  he  mi^t  be,  who  shouM  be  Jfaid 
in  his  tampi  attempthig  Ui  incite  the  soldiers  to  mtwiy. 

About  this  time,  colonel  Dyer  was  detached  veitfa  6W 
men  fo  the  head  of  the  Black  WarriiM:,to  asoeriidta,  if 
Iheit  wer)B  any  Indians  embodied  in  duU  quarter,  and  if 
Aere  w^^  lo  disperse  them,  and  prevent  &eir  coming  on 
ihe  teedr  of  the  army.  This  detachmiwt  marched  height 
days  atodg  the  ridges  df  the  Cahaba,  imd  fell  in  Widi  a 
trail  of  the  enemy  passing  east^/^rieutlly;  but  beiiig  aMe  to 
gain  nb  cetiafai  yforuiatioki  of  tfiem^  they  desiiAed  from 
the  putsnit^  and  retturhed  to  camp. 

On  the  14th  of  Mtoth,  1814,  general  Jackscm  had  made 
sudi  arrtogelnents^  and  obtained  l^ch  supplies^  as  enaMed  . 
him  to  commence  Ms  mftrch  fbr  &e  en^ny«  At  the  iiibuA 
iitf Cedar cre^  he estaUidiedfbktWaiiams.  OndieSttfa^ 
i^vii^  t  sAfficimt  fiyrce  for  tfie  pt^ofectioh  of  the  fort,  ttndeb' 
WigitdS^  ^^ktelral  Jdhniston,  he  set  out  for  the  Tidtapioosa, 
by  the  ^y  of  Emuck&#.  His  whole  effective  fortee  vrte 
acMt^ethtng  le^  Aan  9^,000  mien.    At  t^  in  ibe  mJENr^ng  df 
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Afe  SV&,  yter  a  mardi  of  fi%4lfvo  miles,  he  i^eached  the 
tillage  of  l^dhepdta.  The  en^ny  ImmI  eoUeded  here  in 
teonsiderable  numbers^  to  give  hhn  batda.  The  war* 
tiers  fitmi  Oakftu^yy  HiUabee^  Ettftlee  mid  New  Youcka^ 
amouD&ag  to  neairly  1^900,  v^&e  at  th»  place  waiting  hia 
approach.  They  had  selected  an  admirahte  place  for  de^ 
i^^  abated  in  a  txsid  of  the  rivw,  which  ahnost  mp- 
touiided  it,  ii  n^as  acceasiblls  imly  by  a  narrow  neck  <>f 
hmd.  This  ibey  had  lised  great  ex^rtitms  to  lender  im* 
pregnable,  by  facing  largr^  timbers  and  tninks  of  tfeea 
faorizcHilally  oh eat^  other,  leavkig  bM a  sii^e  place  f<^. 
ttltrance.  From  a  douUe  row  (^  pwt  luries^  ihey  w^re 
eimyUedtOfti^inperfectgeCiiritybdhindit  G^ieralCofr 
fy^  with  KBoHnted  in&ntiy  and  fii^Mfly  ]fodiai»^  had  be^i 
de^>afdied  ewly  in  the  mornings  to  encircle  the  bend,  and 
aaaiieeliVre  hi  sueh  a  way,  as  to  Atett  the  savages  from 
Ale  real  pi^nt  ^  attack.  He  was  parttcahdy  dijrected  to 
ptMem  ^^r  escape  to  the  opposite  shore  in  their  canoes, 
#A  yfthkhi  it  #afi  rt^resented,  the  whole  ^lore  was  lined. 
l%e  g^iMl  pcmsi  the  t-est  of  his  arAly  in  front  of  the 
bratttwoik.  He  b^an  to  batter  thar  breastworte  "widl 
U8canni(l&  Mttsqai^  and  rifles  were  used,  as  die  Indians 
occaiAokiany&bow^tbmtBelvea  The  signate,  which  wer^ 
Id  s&HFuraace^  that  general  Orffee  had  gained  h»  destina** 
tion,w^e^vien.  llieisdUtieiBbBaleditwidlacdaniati 
ttnd  adi^Mced  widi  the  hwrepklity  i^  veteranEn  The  39th 
Tegmftent,  led  on  bf  fkek  ikMl  conniand^,  colonel  Wit 
Kani8,aiid  the  brave,  hot  ill-fiited  major  Mcoitgomery,  and 
llie  ttttiia,  amidst  a  shbtt  of  fire,  that  ponred  upon  them, 
Mfiiied  forward  to  the  rampan  Here  an  obsdnate  and 
^eeuiK^Ve  conflict  wmeA.  Jm  firing  diton^  the  pmt 
4i6lea  On  either  side,  Aiany  of  ike  eneo^y's  balls  vrett^ 
"W^elfed  between  the  musqiietsai^bayonei8ofotirsoldier& 
At  ^  iii^m^t)  ttiatjor  M 
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part,  eaUed  to  bis  men  to  Mow  him.  Scarceigr  Bad  he 
gpoken,  whe»  he  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  SeXL  Our 
troofs  had  ix^w  scaled  tfaet^  ramparts,  and  the  savages  fled 
before  them,  coneealing  thnqsdves  under  ite  hemh  and 
iimb^7  which  aboimded  in  the.peninsula,  whi^ice  they  stiU 
continued*  a  galling  fire.  Here  they  w^re  dbai^ied,  and 
dislodged.  Their  next  ahernatiYe  was  thdr  iftnoe^;  bul 
they  perceived,  that  a  part  of  the  army  lined  the  opposite 
Aoie,and  preduded  escape  on  that  qn^^r.  They,,tfaat 
still  survived  the  conflict,  leiqied  down  the  banks^aivl  took 
shelter  bdhind  the  tifws,  which  had  beeafeUed  from  theis 
margin.  A  flag  wiA  an  int^ieter  was  here  sent  them^ 
to  propose  a  surrender.  They  fired  upon  die  party,  end 
wounded  one  of  them.  Asc^laining  thdr  desperatioB^ 
orders  w^re  giv^i  to  dislod^  them.  The  brush  and  trees 
about  them  were  set  on  fire  by  lighted  torches,  sent  dovm 
among  diem,  and  the  blaze  drove  tl^m  fi!om  their  hids^ 
places,  and  Imyught  them  to  view.  The  daughter  em^ 
tinned,  until  night  eoncealed  the  combatants  fhun  &tch 
other.  A  few  of  die  misguided  savages,  who  had  avoided 
the  havoc  of  die  day,  made  their  escape  und^  die  covert 
ci  the  darkness.  The  fiiendly  Indians  c<m4'Hmted  not  a 
litde  to  the  c<H9apletmes0irf*  this  victory.  Several  oi  die 
Cherdiees  and  Russdl^s  spies  in  die  heat  of  the  action 
swam  ai^ross  the  river,  and  fired  the  fodian  town  in  die 
rear  of  the  fba  Thus  diey  found  themselves  assailed  on 
every  side,  imd  vulnerable  on  a  quarter,  Grmxx  which  ihey 
bad  not  expected  an  atiack. 

This  batde  gave  a  death  Vkm  to  Aeir  bqxis,  nor  did 
diey  afterwards  venture  to  make  any  decided  stand.  Here 
they  had  stron^y  fintified  themselves.  Here  their  pro* 
phets  had  led  di€«n  to  believe,  diat  they  were  secure  of  die 
aid  of  the^  Great  Sfnrit,^  and  invincible.  They  had  never 
met  with  so  severe  a  loss,  in  any  previous  engitgejni^fit 
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Tiidrbest  and^KSr  bravest  warriors  ftIL  Tew  escaped 
diecamaga  Many  w^redirown  into  ihe  river,  while  the 
batde  raged  Mbhj  were  destroyed  by  O^ee^s  brigade 
m  endeavoring  to  cross  it;  and  557  were  found  dead  on 
fte  fidd.  Among  the  dain  were  three  of  the  prophets. 
These  niseraUe  impostors,  with  the  &ntastic  and  magic 
finery  of  ^nedieine  men,'  danced,  and  howled,  and  pro- 
phe^ed,  andkc^up  the  d^siveconfidtoce  of  the  savages 
to  the  last  Monokoe,  od^  of  the  chief  of  them,  fell  with 
a  cannon  cAiot  in  the  month,  at  the  very  momait,  when 
ntteri^  his  incantatHms,  and  urging  dietti  to  stand  to  the 
fight  Four  men  <mly>  and  300  women  and  childten, 
wwe  tatei  prisoners.  The  small  numb^  of  men,  who 
simn^ideired^  give  an  impressive  view  of  die  desp^r^tidn, 
vnAi  whidi  they  finight.  The  assatilt  by  the  troops  from 
£ast  Tennessee  upon  the  Hillabee*  clans^  after  they  had 
sued  firir  peace  on  our  ovm  terms,  had  caused  them  to  re- 
tewpiA  aU  confidence  in  our  humani^^  and  to  trust  to 
noAing,  but  iMfavc^  and  despair.  Our  loss,  including 
the  fiiendly  Indians,  vras  55  killed,  and  146  wounded.— 
Among  the  fonn«  was  msyor  Montgomery,  a  brave  and 
promnug  yoimg  ofiber  ci  the  39th  r^ment,  and  lieu- 
tenants Motdton  and  SomerviUe^  who  M  early  in  the 
action. 

Hie  gmeral  sunk  his  dead  in  the  river;  for  he  had 
found  by  experi^ioe,  diat  when  they  were  buried,  the  sa-. 
vaget  ndsed  fbe  bodies^  stripped,  and  scalped  them,  pre- 
srating  the  scidps  among  dieir  own  people^  as  trophies  of 
Victory,  and  tfaw  tending  to  in^irit  them  widi  these  hor- 
rid badges  of  triumph,  to  prdong  the  war.  Having  made 
Ae  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  off  his  wounded, 
he  returned  safely  to  fort  Williams. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  the  general  issued  a  very  ^rited 
address,  in  the  form  q(  congnuuladon  to  his  sddiers.   l/n- 
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derstanding,  diat  the  i^emy  were  iembdlRl  iti  tsmkilttb^ 
ble  numbers  at  Hi^&iewalee^  a  to^vn  not  fiur  from  the  Hiole* 
ory  Gi%>und,  hd  was  d^^ihMis  to  Ireo^nmeace  iq^mftiicmfl^ 
assoonaspossiUe.  Toonliidiweak^ied  liysiclGBeEsaiMl 
the  loss  of  die  late  batStle,  and  s6me  fioidiers  discharged)  Jd 
open  the  campaign^  as  efllet^ijdyv  as  he  could  icdioose,  widi 
his  own  lG>rces^  he  wished  to  fortai  a  Junction  wA  tho 
army  from  Georgia  ^e  Ncxrdi  Carp^^^  tm&p^  undet 
the  command  df  general  Graham^  aki  espmennced  t&ro\m 
tionary  officer^  and  dioi^  t^Georgia,  under  colonel  Mikmi 
Were  ^announced  to  Be  somewhere  not  4t  soudi  ;df  TaU&» 
poosa,  and  could  not  be  very  ^st^ni 

On  the  7th,  with  aH  his  disposkUe  ferce,  he  t^mteeHoerf 
jiis  march  with  the  double  viey^  "of  eflfecdiag  this  ttmn^ 
«nd  of  attacking  on  his  route  the  ^epn}/^s  force  didkfifetti 
at  Heithlewalee.  Cduld  the  enemy  lltt  tfie  pcHnt,  imy  sow 
occupied,  be  brought  to  fight,  and  a  dedssbtje  adraaiBgo 
obtained  over  diem,  diey  might  be  induced  to  siifamit  to 
terms,  and  the  \mt  )»e  '^ded.  But  if  suffered  to  eseapev 
diey  might  again  co&ect,  and  give  batde  ttt  warn  fortonate 
moment,  and  protract  the  wan  This  <stald  m  no  way  be 
so  effectually  prevented,  as  for  ihe  T^iitiBBsee  troops  to 
advsmce  upon  them  Stom  the  wmAky  ttad  die  Gardinians 
and  Georgians  from  die  soudi,  ttiakmg  such  a  dtsposttioui 
as  wouM  prevent  dieir  escape  by  crossing  die  |9v«r,  and 
|>assing  off  by  the  Escambia  lo  P^isaeohu 

It  was  some  time,  be&»*e  he  could  procure  confidemidl 
messengers,  to  convey  die  infiHtnatkm  of  his  iQtended 
movements  to  die  southeru  army,  fie  wrote  by  coqp^i^sses, 
iSent  on  two  diflfer^t  routes,  4iat  oq  the  ^th,  he  should 
march  with  eight  days^  {»t>visions  for  floithlewalee,  which 
he  expected  to  attack  on  die  11th ;  and  he  urged  ifae  ne^ 
eessity  of  proper  <x>ncert  on  their  part,  to  meet  dus  move* 
ment    High  waters  prev^ited  his  readiing  his  destimr 
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llM,  tuv^  the  iSlfa,  before  whidi  the  (raemy  had  been 
mfficiemly  apiHized  of  his  approadi,  to  flea  l^e  rear 
onfy  of  the  retreating  savages  was  ov^taken  and  35  of 
thein  made  priscmetSL  The  neixt  day,  part  of  the  town 
ei  Eb^thlewcdee  was  destroyed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
amy;  ^t  the  inhabitants  and  warriors  had  fled 

The  next  day,  the  lopg  de^dred  junction  with  the  south- 
am  army  yma  effected  The  Tennessee  army  was  in  a 
i^ie  %)i  &mina  Colonel  Mhon,  who  commanded  the 
Bomhem  troops,  proposed  to  lend  general  Jackson  a  tem- 
poraiy  ai^plyi  but  felt  himself  under  no  obli^tion  to  fur- 
nish any.  To  this  coorteoiBpn^r,  the  gmeral  answered 
Igroard^ring  him  immediately  to  s^ui  him  5,000  rauonSi^ 
and  to  join  him  by  ten  the  next  day  at  Hoithlewalea  The 
jmiction  was  accordingly  effected  The  necessary  steps 
ware  H^Len  .to  bring  down  provisions  from  fi>rt  Decatur, 
and  no  fijulher  inconvenience  was  felt  for  want  of  supplies. 
.  The  principal  chiefi  of  the  Hickory  Ground  tribes,  and 
die  Creek  chie&  generally,  came  in  with  protestations  of 
friendship,  and  a{q^lied  for  peace.  The  answer  was, '  that 
those  c^  the  war  party,  who  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ccmtei^  and  become  friendly,  must  manifest  it,  by  retiring 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  settling  themselves  to  the 
north  of  fi>rt  Williama  Fourteen  chie&  were  willing  to 
fumudb  still  further  evidence  of  their  desire  for  peace.^ — 
Tbey  assured  the  gmeral,  that  their  aged  kii^,  Tous-hat- 
chee,  would  have  come  with  them  in  person,  but  was  on 
liis  way  vnth  his  followers,  to  settle  north  of  fort  Williams, 
according  to  the  informaticm,  which  he  had  recdhred  froni 
4he^;aieml  by  a  flag. 

It  wa^  expected,  that  the  Indians  would  make  a  final 
stand  at  the  Hickory  Grounds,  in  the  forks  near  where/the 
Coast  and  Tallapoosa  unite.  The  army  continued  its 
mardb  for  this  place,  without  hearing  of  any  embodied 
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enemy.  At  the  M  Toolossee  ft>rt  on  the  Coosa,  not  ftr 
from  the  coi^aence,  and  where  die  two  rivers  approach 
^ifain  100  poles  of  each  other,  a  fort  was  &vec$eA  to  be 
Taised,  to  be  named  pfier  the  commanding  gemraL  Here 
^e  hostile  chiefe  arrived  daily,  With  assorances  of  friend- 
ship and  proflfers  of  submission.  They  concurred  to  stale, 
that  those  ci  the  hostile  diiefi,  who  were  still  opposed  to 
peace,  had  fled  to  the  gulf  coast  and  Prasaorfa.  To 
these  applicati<Mis  an  answer  was  returned  similar  to  iite 
former. 

To  test  the  sinoeriQr  of  dieir  prc^ssions,  they  were  di- 
Tected  to  bring  the  notorious  chi^,  Weatfa^ford,  bound  to 
the  camp.  He  was  one  of  die  most  influential  cfaielb  of 
the  nation,  and  had  be^  die  principal  actor  in  the  bntcheiy 
at  fon  Mimma  Soon  afier,  die  general  was  surprised  by 
a  penMNial  visit  from  ^t  chie^  who  had  ocnne  vduntarily, 
and  without  being  known,  had  been  admitted  to  die  geoe- 
ral's  quaitera  He  entered  with  a  ^m  fitmt,  and  said, 
^*  that  he  had  come  to  ask  peace  for  himself  and  his  pec^le.^ 
^The  general  expressed  his  astoniidiment,  that  be,  whose 
conduct  at  fort  Bfimms  had  been  so  well  known,  and  whQ 
must  be  conscious,  that  he  deserved  to  die,  ^oold  venture 
to  appear  in  his  presence.  ^I  had  directed,^  he  con- 
tinued, ^  that  you  should  be  brought  to  me  confined.  Had 
you  appeared  in  diis  way,  I  should  have  known  how  to 
iiave  treated  you.'  Weatherford  replied,  ^  I  am  in  your 
power.  Do  with  me,  as  you  please.  I  an^  a  soldier.  I 
have  done  the  white  people  all  die  harm,  I  could.  I  hlive 
fou^t  diShi,  and  fought  them  bravdy.  If  I  had  an  army, 
I  would  yet  fi^t,  and  ccmtend  to  the  last  But  I  have 
none.  My  people  are  all  gone  I  can  now  do  no  more, 
than  weep  over  the  mfefortunes  of  my  nation.' 

This  man  had  probably  penetrated  the  charade  q£ 
general  Ja<toon  so  fitr,  as  to  be  aware,  diat  thki  was  the 
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oaly  mode  of  address^  in  ynMch  to  (^eese  that  intrqHd 
soldier.  Somewhat  softened,  tbe  gmeni  informed  him, 
bow  his  nali<m  co^  be  saved,  and  peaee  restored  to  it; 
and  that  thare  was  bat  that  aMeraatiTe;  informing  him, 
however,  that  if  the  ahemative  was  not  aoceptaUe,  no  ad- 
vantage shoiikl  be  talrai  of  hp  volantaf y  sarrendw ^  and 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  dq^art,  and  (mito  himself  to  Uie 
war  parQT)  when  he  pleased;  but  that,  if  ta^en,  his  life 
woaki  pay  die  ferfiut  of  his  criaMa.  Otherwise,  he  was 
assured,  tf  he  chose  to  remain,  that  he  rftould  be  pro* 
tected 

Weatfasrfcrd  answered^  *that  he  deaired  peaee,  that 
Jus  staktk  wif^t  be  f^ved  fieom  theijr  aofi^ings;  that, 
indepeiident  of  oiher  su&rings,  conseqiieBoe^  of  the  war, 
ihwr  eatde  were  destroyed,  and  their  wometi  and  diildr^i 
destttttto  of  provia^na  Bnt^'  be  ooatiailed,  ^I  may  weD 
be  addteessed  in  such  lai^^uage  now.  Tlmre  was  a  dme, 
wbm  I  had  a  chcace^  and  could  hate  answered  youi  I 
ltt»re  none  now.  £?m  hope  has  ended.  Otace  I  could 
anjorate  my  warriors  to  battle.  But  I  cdn  not  apmato 
the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  loi^^  hear  Iny^Toice. 
Thdr  bones  are  at  Talladega,  Tallasbatobee^  Etivbckfiiw 
and  TcJiopeka.  I  have  surrendered  myself  deliberately. 
While  dme  were  chaneea  irf^sueeess^  I  never.left  my  post, 
or  sqiq^hcated  peaee.  My  people  ureiMiw  gone,  and  I  ask 
peace  fer  my  nation  and  mysdf  Outhemismeaaiidlnia- 
fomne^  bfOH^t  upon  tny  country,  I  look  back  with  the 
deepest  sorrow^  and  wish  to  avert  still  greats  calamities. 
If  I  had  been  left  to  cont^fid  widi  the  Geoigia  army,  I 
would  have  raised  my  corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and 
fi>tt^  ^lem  on  tbe  othtf  .  Your  people  have  destit^ed 
mynatimi.  You  are  a  brave  man.  Irdyuponyourgtae- 
rasity.  You  will  exact  no  terms  Of  a  conque^d  people, 
botAoa^towhkshth^arewiUii^  toaccedei    Whatever 
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,mooiBMr,radh6o¥Mrcafl^  every  diffin%.  H&iwiaibr 
only  one  of  the  anny,  that  never  despaired  of  the  came. 
Such  was  the  promptitiide  and  4»lerily  of  1m  mfyremeniB, 
that  he  was  often  npon  the  savages,  befere  they  had  any 
mtdligence  of  his  approach.  He  ifras  cHie^  the  few  men^r 
vrho  inspire  univ^md  confidence^  and  have  die  secret  to 
conunand  victory. 

Humani^  vdll  naturally  recoil  fi^on  the  contemplalM» 
of  the  mkieary  and*  ruin,  inflicted  upon  these  deluded  sava* 
ge&  We  may  sorely  take  to  ourselves  the  cons^tiont 
that  our  country  had'  exhausted  fiirbearanGe,  before  she 
inflided  vengeance.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the 
Creeks  had  been  perpetrating  cruelties  and  muid^ps  alqng 
our  fh>ntierB.  Many  a  parent  still  lives,  whose  sad  re- 
membrance treasures  a  cjiild,  diat  had  bled  beneath  thdr 
murderous  hands. .  Cold  Water,  on  Tennessee  river,  had 
long  been  a  d^  whence  they  issued  to  prowl,  and  viurder. 
As  eariy  as  1787,  general  Biobertson  c<dlected  a  fince  ^ 
vdunteors,  and  destroyed  this  settlement  Hioee,  who 
escaped  fix>m  this  jdace,  retired  upon  the  Black  Warrier,^ 
hartorii^  revenge,  and  seddng.  every  fiivorable  q^portu- 
n^y  for  murd^,  until  the  winter  <rf*  1813,  whw  thdr  towns, 
on  ^t  river  were  assailed,  and  destroyed. 

In  the  war,  that  ensued  between  our  country  and  Great 
Britaint  the  prowess  of  that  nation  was  prodij^msly  mag* 
nified  in  their  eyes.  Their  prqdiels  contribnted  to  ifae 
illusion  Th^  were  led  to  think,  that  4ie  ^Great Sfisii^ 
had  taken  cause  vdth  thi^B,  that  &ey  were  allied  vridb  an 
invinciUe  power,  in  the  British,  and  that  they  should  ulti- 
mately drive  awaytheAm^cansfix>m  the  country.  The 
tomahawk  and  scalping  kmfe  w^re  used  with  unrelenting 
and  unsparing  vengeance.  A  more  hmrid  massacre,  thatt 
that  of  fort  Mimms,  never  occurred  in  the  amuds  of  savi^ 
barbari^.    The  Indians  vtere  aecjpuunted  vrith  die  d^ 
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tttflieBy  wbich  general  JadKKm  had  to  encouttt^,  and  drew 

^neourtigemeQt  ftom  llieaa.    Hiey  soon  found  what  kind 

^  dtt^^ader,  lliey  had  to  deal  with  in  him.    Instead  of 

confining  his  plans  to  the  gtaarding  oor  oWn  fi-qntiere)  as 

itnderaU  his  triab  would  have  been  as  much,  as  another 

man  would  have  c^mtemplaled,  general  Jaekson  with  his 

troops  burst  into  die  centre  of  dieir  country^  and  swept 

twer  it,  as  wiA  a  Btomt    One  fiital  battle  afier  another 

ccmviiMced  dien,  that  their  prophets  were  impostors,  and 

dittt  nmther  the  British  nor  the  ^  Great  ^int'  protected 

tbem  from  our  just  vengeance.    Their  courage  was  broken 

4own,  along  with  their  power,  and  such  results  obtained^ 

Aat  we  may  ccmfidendy  hope,  they  will  never  again,  as  a 

nation,  raise  the  tomahawk  against  us,  within  the  limits  of 

^uroountry. 

On  ibe  33d  of  May,  1814,  general  Jackson  was  ap- 
pefaMed  major  general  by  die  general  govemmrat  He 
was  also  associated  mik  the  commismoners,  for  forming  a 
treaty  irf'peace  and  oflinnts  with  die  Credi  Indians.  The 
usual  rules  of  war,  and  even  of  justice,  might  have  autfao- 
med  die  United  States  to  have  taken  possession  of  thdr 
lands,  as  a  conquered  county.  But  such  were  not  the 
intentions  of  the  government  In  settling  the  boundaries, 
and  deimng  die  extent  of  territory,  to  be  secured  to  die 
Gtaeks,  thepe  was  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  It  was 
increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  who 
seemed  to  expect,  as  the  price  of  A^  friendship,  during 
the  war,  a  cmisiderable  portion  of  country,  never  befor^ 
attached  to  dieir  daim.  The  humane  and  g^ierous  poU* 
ef  of  oor  government  demanded  of  diem  onAy  such  a  por- 
tion of  their  country,  w  should  bar  ev^  avenue  to  foreign 
mttigile,  and  give  additi<»al  strength  to  those  sections  of 
the  Union,  ^Ti^ich,  from  dieir  ttimied  extent  of  imritory. 
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and  eomctpimiij  of  p^rtdatoi»  mexe  UnaUe  to  afiSHmi  fiU)H 
plies  ^  the  siibebl^M^  <^  an  araq^^  w  to  ^fe  a  partial 
check  to  the  inroads  of  i^  invadii^  ^leas^.  Tbe  1)Mb 
ddined  by  iheireBity  wete  so  arNoiged,  a6  iUly  to/weel 
these  objef^  i$offici«Eit  t^riiol^  was  ac^piiffed  m  (ho 
BOtttb,  to  give  security  to  the  Mobile  setdraients^iiSNd  was* 
tern  borders  of  Georgia,  which  had  so^rfien  saAf44  Scorn 
savage  inroads  $  while  therovraseiix^ted  at  jifaesaBMilvnA 
ihe  more  imp^iant  purpose  of  aepaiaithii;  tfaeMi  fiom  die 
Seminole  tribes  and  the  hostile  satiates  of  East  Elor^ 
Tlie  fitmtieiB  of  Tennessee  were  secured  by  the  cemoM 
along  Tennessee  riv^^  and  ike  compact  settl^n^tHs,  that 
would  be  formed  tlmre.  The  extent  of  the  cession  vrest 
of  the  Coosa  would  cut  off  all  communicaiiQn  between 
diem  and  the  Oiiduusaws  and  Ghadaws,  and  prevent  tfate. 
recurrence  of  the  passage  cf  emissaries  from  the  norths 
western  irib^  who  had  been  in  this  wiur  so  industriona) 
in  stirring  up  the  hostility  of  the  Credsia  To  curtail  thfir 
ooimtry,  may  wear  the  aspect  of  cruelty,  and  is  idso  ssf 
regarded  by  diem.  But,  diat  they  can  no  longer  subsirt 
east  <^die  Mississippi  by  hunting,  is  certaia  The  sooner 
dieir  limited  extent  of  territory  compels  th^n  to  foiMke 
their  vagrant  habits  and  to  become  an  agricultural  peoptei 
the  happier  and  die  bettor  for  them.  They  have  still  laiMb 
beycmd  all  their  needs  for  the  purposes  of  agricultura  It 
was,  however,  a  hard  strug^  with  the  Creek  warriors  to 
give  up  their  landa 

The  demands  of  our  government  were  distinctly  and 
firmly  stated  by  general  Jadksoa  They  were  canvasscfd 
by  d^  Creeks  in  council,  and  the  naticm  deokled  against 
th^93.  The  Big  Warrior^  one  d*  didr  leading  oratoi8» 
had  beei  friendly  to  us  during  die  wpr.  He  replied  to 
general  Jacksmi.  The  firm  and  di^odfied  eloquence  of 
dus  untutored  orator  evinced  much  of  that  nerve  and  foic? 
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'^  CTprwahain^  «f  wbidt  w  iMidi  has  bec9i'«aM^  ti  de« 
scHlRag  tBav«ge  deckmalioii.  It  endteoeei  bodi  art  aii4 
t^lrder  ^  arrftiigmieii^  mA  oonckidedl  n  the  feUowing 
feratKn  ^Ittmle  Ais  war,  which  1im  piavdl  so  filial  (a 
fiiy  ocMmtry,  ftat  di«  trea^.,  ^mtra^  into  a  lo^  time  ago 
with  IMier  Waglaiigtm,  niigbt  not  he  kmkam.  To  hit 
ftien^  afm  I  hoM  fifit  I  wfll  never  hreafc  tlMH  chain  <f 
ifieiidtefaip,  whieh  we  made  logeOher,  and  which  bound  ni 
lo  eland  to  die  UiiilBd  StaleiB.  He  waa  a  finher  to  ^ 
llnseogee  p#wlef^'»«nd  tiot  only  to  dicm,  bat  to  dl  di* 
people  beneaw  die  son,  Hii  t^InowhoM  inasylmnd. 
Tbete  aiis  the  agem,  he  erat  among  wl  Nemr  has  he 
to>ki»  die  treaty.  Helms  Mved  with  na  a  kmgdma  He 
ft»a  eeen  our  diil&'en  bmn,  who  now  Jmre  diSfbea  By 
•Jda  direotion  elath  was  woven,  and  elotfaea  were  made, 
and  q^read  dMou^  our  tx)miti7.  But  die  Red  £Nickfi 
eame,  ead'degtwyed  aH.  We  have  none  no w«  Oornma- 
tien  b  hard,  and  you  ought  to  considw  it  I  stale,  what 
dH  AdnalionlGnowsL  I  wfll  keep  nothing  aeercl  TiMre 
ii  ilie  litffe  Warrior,  ¥^om  colonel  Hawidni  Jowwe.*-*- 
WhSe  we  wwe  giwi^  8ati^H)tion  fer  ^  murders  omo^ 
ttBtted,  Jie  pnvved  a  misddef  maker.  He  wmt  to  the 
Bri^  <m  A^  lakes,  md  brought  a  package  to  the  ibon- 
d^rs,  whidi  mcreased  die  murders  here.    »    ♦    a    • 

^  I  tsiit  dius,  knowing  duu  &dierWa8hingt0fli  advised  us* 
ne^tortoittt^!<fereinwara  He  told  us,  that  dioae  in  peace 
were  die  happiest  peopla  He  told  us,  diat  if  an  enemy 
attached  him,  hchad  warriors  Plough,  and  did  not  wish 
\m  red'dtiMren  to  help  him.  If  die  Bridrfi  advise  us  to 
any  ddng,  I  vein  tdl  you,  and  not  keep  il  from  you.  If 
diey  say  v«^  ought  to  fight,  I  wdl  tdUi  diem,  nof 

A  principal  pretext  for  avoiding  com{diance  widi  our 
linens  wai  the  declaration,  diat  die  war  party  was  not  yet 
Mbdued,  leaving  the  ini^-ence,  tha^  we  w^re  dem*iidiiig 
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oodip^idation,  he&xe  the  services,  whidi  it  miB  to  cotii* 
p^isale,  were  rendered.    The  real  ofcjj^  was  to  obtain 
delay.    Shelocta  was  one  of  their  dii^  who,  by  his  ser^ 
viees  and  his  character  during  the  war,  in  which^  from 
die  beginniHg,  he  had  tak^i  part  with  us^  had  stron^y  in- 
gratiated himself  with  .gen^:al  Jackson.     He  now  ad- 
dressed the  general    He  ivas^avwae  to  a  cession  of  the 
extent,  whidi  the  general  d^nanded.    He  reminded  ium 
of  the  r^(ard,  which  he  had  always  shown  to  his,  white 
lirethren;  that  to  manifest  his  friendship,  fa^  had  foaf^ 
against  his  own  people;  that  he  was  hihw  Mtilling  to  o^ 
ibe  lands  on  the  Alabama,  which  would  cut  off  dieir  jnter* 
course  wilh  the  Spaniards,  but  was  averse  to  ceding  die 
country  west  of  the  Coosa.    To  soften  the  gen^nl  to  rebo: 
from  this  point,  he  appealed  to  his  feelings,  r^nindiMl  him 
of  the  dangers  they  had  passed  togc^r,aad  of  his  ow- 
stant  fidelity  in  all  the  trying  scenes,  which  tfaegr  had  wit- 


If  any  one  could  have  softened  the  infle^ble  pmjKMie  of 
^neral  JadoKMi,  it  would  have  been  this  man;  hr  he 
.jraunted  no  fidelity,  or  s^vices,  which  he  had  not  rendered. 
But  the  policy  and  justiqe,  on  which  our  d^nandB  were 
{Nredicatad^  were  too  clearly  defined,  to  be  abandmed  firom. 
any  ccmsiderations  of  this  sort  He  replied, '  What  you 
desire  to  retain,  is  the  country,  through  which  the  mischief 
makers  fitun  the  lakes  reached  you.    Throu^  it  leads 

the  path,  Tec^imthe  trod.    That  path  mnsf  be  stopped. 

#  *  #  #  #  « 

^  Those,  who  are  disposed  to  give  eflfect  to  the  treaty, 
will  3ign  it.  They  will  be  within  our  territory;  will  be 
protected,  and  fed;  and  no  enemy  shall  molest  than.*^ 
Those,  who  are  opposed  to  it,  shall  have  leave  to  retite 
to  B^nsacola.  Here  is  the  pq)er.  Take  it,  and  read  it, 
9fid  show  the  pj^^ident,  who  are  his  fiienda    Ccmsolt,  and 
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fet  me  know  tfais  evening,  who  will  sign  it^  and  who  will 
hot  I  do  not  wish,  nor  will  I  att^npt  to  force  any  of  yoQ. 
Act,  as  you  Aink  proper.^ 

^  The  Indians  ddiberieited,  and  finally  signed  die  treaty. 
Ilie  line  of  cession  began,  where  the  Cherdkee  boundary 
crossed  the  Coom,  to  ran  down  that  river  to  the  Big  Falls, 
and  dienceeastwardly  to  Georgia.  East  and  north  of  diis 
fine,  the  coontry  renained  to  the  Indians.  The  country 
left  Ihem,  contained  150,000  square  miles.  The  country, 
west  and  soodi  cf^  tfiese  limits,  was  ceded  to  die  United 
ScatesL  It  mcluded  a  large  and  valuable  body  of  lltnds, 
known  in  (he  West  by  die  name  of  ^  Jackson^s  purchase.^ 
It  immediately  began  to  setde  vnth  great  rapidity.  But 
directly  on  die  signing  the  trea^,  die  Chidu^aws,  Ghac- 
tawB  and  CSierokees  set  up  claims,  each  to  dieir  particular 
parts  <^  the  ceded  lands.  The  govemm^it,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  that  spirit,  whi;ch  has  always  been  magnanimous, 
and  forbearing  towards  the  Indians,  diough  it  considered 
die  Gredcs,  on  Indian  maxims,  to  have  the  best  claim; 
rather  than  leave  ground  for  the  shadow  (^  a  charge  of 
injustice,  purchased  die  title  of  these  people,,  at  the  expense 
ar  leasl  of  35^000  dollars^ 

General' Jackson  had  now  Feisure,  to  extend  his  thoughts 
to  Fforida.  His  vnsh  had  always  be^,  in  closing  the 
C^-eek  war,  to  push  throu^  their  country  to  die  last  den 
of  retreat;  and  destroy  the  scHlrce  of  the  evils  there.  He 
had^  fiMmditsuflfei^idy  Afficult,  as  we  hitve  seen,  to  ma- 
nage the  Cfeck  war,  vdthout  attempting  to  carry  it  further. 
It  WBS  dearly  mderstood,  diat  the  Spanish  governor  of 
theFloridas  had  forf^ted  all  claim  to  Iris  professed  neutral 
dbaractiisr,  by  die  snppUes  (^  munitions  and  aid,  so  Ube- 
rally  furnished  to  the  hostile  Indians.  On  his  vray  to 
Alabama,  general  Jackson  received  certain  information, 
ihat  about  300^  British  troops  had  l{tfKkld^and  were  fort»- 
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fpag  Attwdfes  at  the  mwtb  of  Apalachiodft^  and  imie 
f^eavoriog  taeseite  ifae  bidians  Co  war.  He  iBiBiediatdy 
notified  our  go'eemment  of  the  feci,  and  reqneited  fe^ 
IDfsmm  to  make  a  desoenl  upcMi  PeQsacela9.and  redneeit. 
No  answer  was  receiTed  to  this  request^  until  afier  it  ww 
too  late  to  a^npon  it^ — that  is.to  flay^  not  unttl:  long  after 
hebadactedonhisewnresponsiMli^iatfaecaia    . 

GimeralJacIuMm  next  wrote  to  tlm  Spaiudk  governor; 
The  tenor  of  his  tetter  waa  atem^  and  decided^  and  the 
answer  would  uncloak  die  pc^cy  of  the  gov^nor.  The 
principal  denaiand  m  the  leoer  was^  the  i^ving^up  the  hos^ 
tile  Indians  in&^his  country.  The  reply  did  not  come 
speedily;  and  wb^i  it  did  eomor  it  denied  aomei^  tfao 
chajgBSy  and  palliated  others^  by  bringii^  equal  diai;gQ» 
against  our  goYomment,  particuktcly  that  of  having  faar«- 
bored  soalecontBits  and  traitors  fiwn  the  Me&can  pro* 
i  vinces,  and  of  giving  an  asylum  in  our  harbors  to  {urates,, 
dial  plundered  Spanish  commerca  To  this  the  general 
answered  by  another  letter,,  replying  to  the  charges  ecm* 
tained  in  hiS|.and  towards  the  close,  instrudini^ him,. that 
he  had  been  informed,  that  a  British  ifog  had  been  aeca 
jBying  on  <me  of  his  forts;  and  that  he  could  not  be  aur^ 
prised,  if  he,  the  general,  should  thiidc  fit  ta  make  him  a 
visit  also,  and  dwt  he  eipected„tfaat  the  governor  would, 
find  a  fort  in  his  town  for  him  and  his  Indians,  It  con«^ 
cliided  in  these  words:  ^In  fiitm^  1  beg  you  to  withhold 
your  insulting  calumnies  against  my  gwnrmnent  for  oiie» 
more  inclined  to  listen  to  slander,,  than  I  am;  noromwler 
me  anjr  more,  as  a  diplcHnatic  character,  unless  ao^  fro* 
claimed  to  yo^  fi*om  the  mouAs  of  my  cannra.^ 

Meantime,  captain  Gordon,  who  had  been  dbai|^  widi 
the  amission  to  Pmisaeola,  reported  on  his  return,  'thai 
he  gaw  fitHn  150  to  300  British  officers  and  scMrnis,  a 
park  of  artpi^,  and  about  900  Indian^  armed  widi  new 
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aniBqi^s^  aaddtefised  in  Bri^  muforme,  under  drift  at 
Peiisacola.'  The  general  again  addressed  our  govern* 
Baent  with  diia  infiM'niatioD,  and  again  ui^ed  hk  favorite 
Mheme,  ibe  reduction  of  Pensacola.  He  remarked,  that 
bad  he  been  permitted  to  do  this,  he  would,  before  that 
date,  have  pkmled  the  American  eagle  there. 

In  order  to  have  everything  ready  for  action  as  soon  as 
diia  penniflBiim  should  be  given,  he  ordered  the  friendly 
Indians  to  be  marshalled  and  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
government  He  addressed  the  gbvemors  of  Tennessee, 
Lottisiaiia  and  the  Mississippi  territory,  informing  them  of 
die  daagais,  that  m^wced  the  country,  and  exhorting  them 
10  vigUasee,  energy  and  preparatimi. 

Tlte  day  after  completing  his  business  at  fort  Jac^smi, 
be  departed  ibr  Mobile,  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of 
defence.  He  despatched  colcmel  Butler  to  Tennessee,  td 
niae  volunteers,  and  have  themi  m  readiness  to  march, 
vdienever  th^  diiould  be  required  Every  day^s  intdli- 
g^ice  confirmed  the  persuasion,  diat  the  British  were 
abMt  to  make  a  desomt  somewhere  on  the  gulf  shore, 
most  probaMy  against  New  Orleans.  He  wrote  to  colonel 
Butler,  to  hasteta  to  him  vrith  all  the  vdunteers  he  could 
procure.  He  applied  to  general  Gifiee.  An  address  was 
issued  ibr  yolunteers.  The  appeal  was  not  in^fectual, 
akfaou^  die  campaign  was  to  be  in  a  sickly  dimate  and 
00  reuMte  from  hoese.  Two  diousand  fine  soldiers,  well 
araied  and  eqnpped,  i4[>peared  at  the  place  appointed,  to 
fbHow  the  hmve  general  Co&e,  who  had  so  often  led  his 
troops  to  honor  and  victory.  Cokmel  Butler  pushed  for- 
ward with  the  teiHtia  under  colcmel  IiOwery,wlule  captains 
Baker  and  Butler,  vrith  the  regular  troops  lately  enlisted, 
arrived  at  Mobile  in  fourteen  daysL  By  sudi  exertions, 
aU  ifaiiigB  vrere  in  readiness  in  a  few  days,  and  &e  troops 
Mi  out  for  die  prait  to  which  dieir  country  caUed  them. 
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Creneral  Jackson  bad  not  as  yet  recei?ed  permianon  fitim 
die  government^  to  march  against  Pensacola ;  and  the  {khh^. 
^^.  against  which  he  intended  (o  act  widi  diis  force,  ww  a 
''  secret,  as  yet  lodced  up  in  his  own  bosom.  Events  soon 
transpired,  which  left  him  in  no  doubt,  respecting  the 
course,  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Colonel  Nicfaolls,  with 
a  small  squadron  of  British  ships,  arrived  at  Pensacola, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  with  governor  Manriquez.  His 
proclamation  to  the  southern  and  western  people  viras  a 
most  extraordinary  production.  It  addressed  those  peo- 
ple, as  if  they  were  bound  with  chains  by  their  government,, 
and  as  if  he  had  Cbme  to  aid  them  to  break  thoee^haitis.. 
He  d^KMmced  us,  as  in  alUance  vnth  the  Freni&.<Miperor^. 
of  tvhom  he  drew  a  very  dark  picture.  He  stated,  that  he 
viras  at  the  head  of  a  force,  amply  sufficient  to  reinstate 
the  people  in  the  possession  o£  those  rights  and  liberties, 
id  which  they  had  been  bereaved  ^  by  a  contemptible  foe.* 
In  security  for  all  the  assurances^  made,  and  pledges  giv^ 
he  tendered  the  ^  sacred  honor  oi  a  British  officer.' 

He  waited  two  weeks,  to  give  time  to  this  proclamation 
to  take  ^ect,  when,  aided  by  his  Indian  and  Spanish  al- 
ii^, he  set  out  to  ascertain  how  for  it  had  opened  the 
hearts  of  the  people  towards  him.  His  first  visit  was  to 
fort  Bowyer,  commanding  the  entrance  of  Md[>ile  bay, 
and  eighteen  miles  below  the  head  of  it  In  an  attack 
upon  this  fort,  he  lost  an  eye  and  one  of  his  ^ps;  and 
learned,  diat  he  had  been  addressing  his  eloquent  periods 
to  an  incorrigible  race,  who  could  not  be  made  to  know 
their  friends  from  their  enemies. 

Fort  Bowyer  had  been  abandoned,  and  when  general 
Jackson  arrived  at  Mobile,  was  in  a  poor  state  of  de^ce. 
He  instantly  perceived  its  importance,  as  commanding  the 
ship  passes  into  the  bay,  and  immediately  directed  it  to  be 
placed  in  the  best  possible  state  of  def^ftce.    Major  Law- 
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jretice  had  the  honor  to  command  this  spot,  to  which  his 
gallant  defence  has  given  such  just  celebri^.  His  whole 
foree  was  bat  190  mea  But  it  was  a  Spartan  band,  which 
would  allow  no  stain  of  disgrace  to  fix  upon  its  flag,  even 
if  they  were  defeated. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  sentinels  brought  in- 
telhgenee  to  the  fort,  that  a  considerable  force,  in  marines, 
Indians  and  Spaniards,  had  landed  near  it  The  same 
day,  two  brigs  and  sloops  hove  in  sight,  and  anchored  not 
&r  distant 

There  was  no  fighting  of  impoMance,  until  the  15th.  At 
iialf  after  four  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  Hermes,  Cha* 
ron,  Soplua  and  Anaconda,  vessek  of  war,  mounting  in 
all  90  guns,  aiichored  at  proper  distances  for  firing  upon 
the  fort  Colonel  Nicholls  and  captain  Woodbine  com- 
menced a  simultaneous  attack  by  land,  with  a  large  howit^ 
zer  at  point  blank  distance.  The  latter  were  soon  driven 
from  their  sand  fortifications.  But  the  action  between  the 
tort  and  the  ships  was  continued  and  severa  The  Hermes, 
riioc  through  the  cable,  drifted  into  such  a  position,  as  to 
receive  a  raking  fire.  She  ran  on  shore,  was  aban- 
doned l^  her  commander,  was  set  on  fire,  and  toon  blew 
up.  The  Charon  was  so  injured,  as  with  difficulty  to  be 
•gjoi  to  sea. 

While  the  battle  raged,  the  flag  of  the  British  van-ship 
was  carried  away.  It  was  supposed  in  the  fort,  that  she 
had  surrendered.  Captain  Lawrence,  vnth  the  charac- 
teristic generosity  of  American  officers,  ordered  the  firing 
upon  her  to  cease.  A  new  flag  was  raised,  and  a  broad- 
side convinced  the  captain  of  his  mistake.  A  few  min- 
utes after,  tl^e  flag  staff*  of  the  fort,  also,  was  carried  away. 
So  &r  fix>m  imitating  the  generous  forbearance,  which 
fliey  had  witnessed,  the  British  redoubled  their  fire  upon 
ilb»  fort    Woodbii^  and  Nicholls,  perceiving  the  ^  star 
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spangled  banner^  down,  pushed  their  forces  towards  the 
foe,  that  they  deenied  vanquished.  A  Well  directed  fire 
taught  them  their  error,  and  drove  them  bad£  with  a  ce- 
lerity, surpassing  their  advance. 

The  ftttack  from  sea  was  urgdd  by  600  men,  and  90 
heavy  guns,  llie  attack  'from  the  rear  vma  vnth  a  fwce 
of  400  Indians  and  odier  troops.  Captain  Lawrence  had 
not  more  dia^  a  tenth  [jart  cf  the  enemy^s  force,  and  of 
!20  badly  mounted  ^tms  in  the  fort,  bat  a^siw  were  capa* 
hie  of  efiectmg  any  essential  injury.  Their  gallant  con- 
"duct,  in  the  defence,  gained  theih  imperishable  honors. 
The  enemy  retired  wiA  the  loss  t)f  dicir  best  ship,  and 
230  men  Idlled  and  wounded.  That  of  the  Aaierfcans 
ilid  noft  exceed  ten  mea 

Such  preparations  had  been  made  for  this  attack,  tfiat 
scai^cely  a  dodbt  had  been  enterlahied  of  its  success.  In- 
tmlcnlable  advantages  would  have  resulted  to  (hem  fix>m 
ltfae  capture  of  this  fort  Mobile  must^ave  fallen  of  ^xMirse. 
All  intercourse  with  New  Oleans  from  this  section  irf'di* 
oountry  would  have  been  cut  off  Having  obtained  dieir 
t^xpected  reinforcements,  the  British  would  have  tnxMssed 
the  Mississippi,  and  have  completely  separated  the  lower 
from  the  upper  states.  It  would  have  impressed  the  in- 
habitants with  an  idea  of  their  prowess,  comm^isurate 
with  that,  set  forth  in  dieir  proclamatioa  In  proportion 
to  their  expectations  from  this  assault  was  fte  h«miliation 
^and  bitterness  of  ^eir  disappoihtm^it. 

Greneral  Jackson  had  been  instructed  of  the  faitended 
attack  upon  fort  Bowyer.  He  despatched  fr<Mn  Mobile  a 
brig  wi'di  80  men,  rnider  the  <x>mmand  of  captain  Laval, 
to  sai\  with  reinforcements  for  the  fort  CJaptain  Laval 
found  every  path  of  access  guarded  in  sudi  a  manner, 
*that  he  saw  no  hope  of  effecting  his  purpose,  but  by  run- 
ning his  brig  on  shore,  and  mardiiing  to  the  relief  <^  the 
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»  she  blew  ujh  he  conduded,  tbait  the  foct  has  captured, 
aad  ikttk  aH  dia  wen  bad  pendied  in  the  etplmioD.  He 
letoniedLio  Mobile  with  hki  vessel^  and  sepoNTted  his  im- 
pranaoa  The  general,  too,  had  h^udi  the  explosion^  but 
ri^idy  judged,. that  it  bad  been  on  thawater^aod  not  on 
Aediore.  b  was  no  tame  for  hesitancy.  ItwasprobaMi 
on  the  whole,  that  the  fort  teid  fidlen,  and  he  <tetermiiied 
at  all  hazards,  thai  itishould  be  retaken.  Every  thing  was 
{Mrepind  for  aa  expeditioawith  that  pnqpoae,  when.a  des- 
patoh  from  the  gallbpt  Lawrence  announc^tfaat  the  ene^ 
my  was  vanquished,  and  the  fort  sa^ 

Ilie  British  retired  to  Pensacc^  to  sefit,  and  prepare 
tbn  a  deaceoi  on  some  tess  guanded  point  Bvery  tlm^ 
ooncucred  to  strengdien  the  ori^pnal  impcesaion  of  the 
general,  respecting  the  necessi^  of  the  capture  d*  Pensa^ 
cobu  He  now  detanniiwd  to  undertake  it  on  l»s  own 
responsibiUq^  The  reascming,  that  detenoined  ||iin,  was 
gen^roua  If  the  i9e8iiltwereunfi>rtunaie,or  theaetdisa^ 
Towed  1^  the  goyemm^iti  the  sacrifice  and  pwi^ment  of 
the  individual^  who  planned  and  executed  it,  would  be  as 
much  atonement  ami  reparation  for  the  outrage,  as  ^pain 
could  demand.  He  resolved,  tbarefore,  to  reduce  Pensa- 
cola  and  tbfi  BarrancaS)  and  hold  themf.until  Spain  wa$ 
aUe,  and  di6po$ed  to  cause  her  neutrality  to  be  respected. 
Thif  measure  he  determined  to  execute,  as  soon  as  gene>> 
ral  Cofifee  should  arrive  widi  volunteers  from  Tennessee 

Those  rumors,  tkat  ordinarily  precede  gseat  events,  be- 
gan to  announce,  that  a  great  British  force,  under  lord 
Hill,  would  diortly  sail  against  some  point  of  the  United 
States.  Public  opimon  fixed  upon  New  Qrieans,  as  the 
point  It  was  the  key  to  all  die  western  country,  and  a 
place  of  immetffie  importance,  in  every  pomt  of  view.  It 
sends  to  have  been  ridiculously,  thoq^  c<HifidentIy  be* 
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Uimi,  Aat  the  Frradi  iidimhiMiits  of  LooMiia  were 
generally  adfaeients  to  Ihe  ancient  r^me,  and  would  bail 
the  Englidi^  as'the  resiorers'-of  the  legituaiale  Fiem^  Bno« 
oarchy.  They  ^calculated,  too,  cm  die  nomeroas  blacic 
population,  as  a  soupce  at^onceof  weakness  to  the  countiyY 
and  an  engine  of  teiror,  to  be  employed  against  the  mas« 
i^u  Mercy  entered  litde  into  the  4>lans  t^  the  Britkh 
eaospaignsnn  America,  during  the  last  war. 

Genei&r.Ooffee  arrived  with  the  expected  rektihint- 
ments;  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  ibe  Kne^of  march  was 
taken  up  Amt  Prasacola.  Onthe6th,the  American  forces 
consisting  of  about  3,000  men,  arrived  there.  The  Briti^ 
and  Spanish  had  made  ev^  preparation  for  resistance. 
Batteries  were  erected  in^die  principal  streets,  and  BridA 
vessels  were  so  mowed  in  ^  bay,  as  to  command  ^die 
main  entrance  to  the  town. 

It  was  determined,  once  more  torequest  4m  explana- 
tion of  t^e  governor.  Major  Pierre,  of  the  44th  r^m^st, 
was  acGordin^y  <lespatched  wifh  a  flag,  explamkig  die 
oli^ts  of  the  visit,  md  requiring,  that  the  town  and  4he 
principal  fortd  stioukl  tre  given  up  to  die  United  States, 
until  Spain  should  be  aUe  to  vindicate  ^er  neutral  cha* 
racter.  An  exf^dt  eavswer  was  required  On  apprt>ach- 
ing  fort  St  MichaePs,  the  flag  w^as  fired  upon,  wnd  com- 
pelled to  retura  The  Spanish  flag  ivaved  over  die  foM, 
vi^en  this  outrage  was  committed.  It  ivas  true,  also,  diat 
the  British  flag  had  waved  there,  until  the  day  before; — 
This  outrage  upon  ail  die  usages  of  civiliaEed  nations  did 
notKieter  the  general  from  makii^  another  attempt  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  governor,  before  proceeding  to  extremi- 
tiea  A  Spanish  corporal  had  be^fi  taken  on  die  route 
die  day  before.  He  could  send  him  widi  a  letter  to  the 
governor,  without  any  fear  of  outrage.  'By  diis  message 
an  answer  was  reo^ved  from  the  governtM*^  confirming^ 
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Aepsvnow  opimm,  entertained  in  the  American  camp, 
Ibat  the  onltage  in  qiieslion  was  not  chargeable  on  him, 
hot  on  Ae  EngliBh, — and  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
receive  whatever  overtures  the  Am^rictti  general  mi^ 
mak^  Hie  general  hoped  to  obiun  die  surrender  of 
P^fMaeola,  in  eemon  toeutoff  the  escape  of  the  British 
abips  finoan  the  haihor;,  waA  he  despatched- Major  Pierre 
with  his  overtaras  at  a  late  hour  in  die  night  The 
amoont  of  them  was,  that  if  die  Spanish  governor  would 
aorreiider  die  town  and  fortresses^  every  thing  should  be 
receipted.&Tt  and  beeosae  thesobjecrt  <rf*  fotore  arrangem 
between  die  two  governments;  and  that  persons,  pr«^r- 
ly,iawB  and  reti|poi»should  be  respected  The  general 
alosed  by  admitting,  that  be  coald  not  answer  for  his  so^ 
dtiers,  if  the  place  should  be  taken  by  the  fiury  of  assault 
He  demaoded  an  answer  in  an  houn 

These  propositions  were  rejected,  and'die  army  marched 
for  die  aaoooipUduBent  of  didr  object  To  raise  die  im- 
pve6si(xi,.tha^  the  army  intended  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
great  road,  500  men  were  sent  forward,  to  amuse,  and  de- 
OMve  the  enenv^  in  that  direction,  while  the  strength  of 
the  army  qiproaehed^  the  town  fitmi  a  diflfer^it  and  unex- 
pected point  The  stntagem  succeediBd.  The  Bridsh 
bran^t  their  guns  la  bear  upon  the  detachment,  approach- 
m§  by  the  road^  and  had  no  intimation  of  the  opposite 
movement,^until  our  tnraps  were  descried  on  the  east  side 
af  the  town^  and  out  of  the  reach  ci  the  annoyance  of  the 
flotiUa.  Hie  troops  pushfMl  on^and  were  presendy  in  the 
streets,  and  sheltered  by  the  houses.  The  brave  captain 
Laval,  with  two  field  [»eces,  led  the  advance.  He  fell  at 
Ae  head  dfhis  command,  severely  wounded,  while  charg- 
ing a  Spuiish  battery  formed  in  the  street  The  sevemi 
divisions  and  cohimns  o£  the  army  moved  rapidly  upon 
die  Iowa    Captain  Laval^  force,  akhougfa  deprived  of . 
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AwJeader^took  Ole  tetlery  «l  ihe  fofal  of  41m  tM^fonei 
The  ^aBi^  had  bees  sUe  (o  make  bnt  dine  fim,  be^ 
lbretli^wereobl%edtoAbaiidtait  Tb^sliUidiBcfaurgol 
▼dl^  ef  flMttqaetty  £potn  houses,  end  bdand  fences,  qmH 
the  reguhfs  anived,  and  drove  them  anaj.  The  ijovorv 
IMNT,  rttncmhering  the  dtehiratioii  of  fonmml  Jadbno,  that 
he  ceidd  b<M  atw^er  fer  his  troops,  if  the  place  was  takes 
hy  assault,  hastened,  panic  strubk,  wkh  a  flag  toihtobm** 
maader.  He  wab  met  by  cbloneb  WiUiaBMH^  and  &Bkfa^ 
«t  die  head  of  dimoinMed  troops.  He  entreated^  that 
mercy  might  be  ^tended  to  the  dty,  and  proimsed  to  oour 
s^it  to  whatever  might  be  demanded. 

General  Jackson  hasten^  to  the  govem&mit  hobse, 
and  obtained  a  promise  of  an  immediate  surrender  of  die 
town,  the  arsenak  and  mumtioiis  of  war.  No  time  waa 
lost,  in  procuring  what  was  considered  of  vital  lOBportanoe, 
die  surrender  of  die  forts  dependent  open  die  timn.  Bar- 
rancas, the  most  important,  was  fenrtem  miles  west  of 
Pensacola.  The  possession  of  diat  was  demed  q£  the 
first  importance.  ScMne  difficulty  was  made  aheat  dm 
surrender  of  fort  St  Michael;  nor  ws»  it  otfil  a  battery 
was  raised  against  it,  that  the  conuBandant,  cektid 
Sotto,  ordered  its  19^  to  be  taken  down.  Preview^  to 
striking  his  coders,  he  asked  permissieti  to  fhre  his  gmi& 
It  was  granted  They  were  loaded  widi  grape,  and  dis- 
charged upon  a  part^  of  Amerieaii  dn^geons  and  ideiM% 
Indians.  By  the  diteharge,  thre^  homes  were  killed  and 
two  men  wounded.  Such  base  and  cowaidfy  conduct 
might  have  warranted  a  diflbrait  treiUm^tit  ctf  the  gartisoii 
from  that,  which  they  received. 

Every  thing  was  in  readmess  the  ncsct  moming  to  maroh 
and  take  possession  of  Barrancas,  acc<Hiding  to  (he  agree- 
ment of  the  governor.  Our  troops  beard  on  die  wciy  a 
tcemendoas  ^qftmau    brfbrmadon  was  soon  received, 
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tet  Ad  feft  ipoi  Mown  v^  and  dmt  the  ftitish  diipi^ 
bad  f«dred  from  the  tM^.  TlvdseMranghoklSywIudihad 
8D  loag  given  pMtedkm  to  ibe  soodiern  boetile  savages, 
W0ie  AoB  redbeed;  and  Ihe  safagw  and  Spaniards  re- 
coved  a  aaltttafy  feMon  of  loqieeit  in  d^  aaswanee,  thi^ 
efeii  here  ifa^  ocmld  nm  find  shehw  from  die  joaiice  of 
0W  gOT«nune^  Thm  imprassim  was  hei^teiied  by  die 
eatempliuy  ferfaMnnce  and  gopd  cmduct  ^  oar  troops. 
G«ieral  JacliBon  having  ibas  ^fectnated  }m  first  objects, 
and  not  havtng  die  sieans  or  the  inc&Eumon  to  reboild  the 
deiiMili»hed  fiutttcAlions,  concl^ed  to  retire  to  fort  Moau 


Two  days  after  entering  Pehsacola,  he  abandoned  it. 
F^-evions  to  his  departure,  he  wrote  to  governor  Manri- 
^oez,  ttttit  as  the  ^pahish  forts  l^d  been  blown  ap  by  the 
AMsh,coiitrary  to  bis  promise,  die  general  was  no  long^ 
Mb  to  ptMect  the  Spanish  neutrahty,  as  in  possesdion  of 
Ihe  forts  he  diotild  have  beea  Th^  letter  conehided  thus : 
^Hie  coMuny  have  retreated.  The  hoi^le  Creeks  have 
fled  for  safety  to  the  forest  I  now  redre  from  your  town, 
leavteg  you  to  re-occupy  your  forts,  and  protect  the  rights 
of  your  cttizois^' 

The  whole  conduct  $xA  deportment  of  the  American 
tfdO|)is,  boil  as  regarcts  their  gallantry  and  intre{»dirf  in 
thdr  advance  against  the  formidable  array  in  the  town 
aad  in  die  harbor,  and  their  forbearance  and  decorum 
towaid»the  people,  whose  conduct  had  fdnfiiidied  but  too 
airciif  a  pffet^  for  revenge,  and  die  ue»  of  the  r^h«3  cf 
ite  sword,  m^it  all  pfstse.  So  exentplary  was  the  beha- 
vioor  of  the  oAc^f^  and  soldiers,  as  to  extort  praise  even 
from  die  Spanktf^,  and  diaw  from  dhem  the  declaradon, 
dttit  omr  Indkns  braved  with  more  decency  and  (Mroprlety, 
flian  AeAr  friends,  diat  had  just  left  them.  They  had,  in 
&ct,  hot  too  much  occasimi  to  contrast  our  conduct  with 
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that  of  the  Brittdi,  to  wfaou  they  had  rendUrad  eimyVr^ 
vice,  and  hy  espoumsg  whose  qiiairel,  they  had  brought 
themselves  iato  difficohy.  On  their  ceiaaat  from  Pensa?- 
cola,  the  Britbh  carried  oS  with  them  three  or  ibwr  bun* 
dred  sktves,  i^^iunst  all  the  claims  and  rraiontfranoes  of 
the  owners..  Chir  loss  in  the  expeditiui  was  so  trifling, 
^us  scarcely  to  deserve  reoord^  None  were  killed*  Abom 
30  were  wounded,  amm^  whom  was  captain  Laval^  whose 
w(Hmd  was  too  severe,  to  allow  of  his  beioig  moved^  and 
who  was  recommended  to  the  humanity  of  the  govemori 
which  he  amply  received;  and  Ueutenant  Floumoy,  a 
promising  young  man,  who  lost  his  leg  by  a  cannon  shot 

The  savages,  who  had  taken  shelter  in^  Pensacola,.  find- 
ing themselves  abandoned  by  their  allies,  sought  safety  ob 
the  Appalachicola  Many  of  them  took  shelter  on  board 
the  British  shipping.  The  g^ieral  determined,  that  they 
should  have  no  rest,  nor  respite  fi'om  danger,  as  long  as 
they  preserved  their  hostile  attitude.  Understanding,  diat 
those,  who  had  embarked  on  board  the  British  ships,  had 
been  landed,  so  as  to  join  with  those^  Aat  had  fled  to  Ap- 
palachicola,  on  the  16th  he  despatched  major  Blue,  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  mounted  men,  to  co-operate  with  ge- 
neral M'Intosh,  g(  the  Geoigm  piilitia^  in  assailing  and 
dispersing  diese  savages,  be£bre  they  could  attack  our 
irontiera 

Tbe  most  important  object  widi  general  Jackscm  now^ 
ivas  to  depart  for  New  Orlemi  General  Gofiee,  and 
colonels  Hayne  and  Hinds  were  despatched  to  die  Mis- 
sissippi, to  arrange  at  difierent  points  the  deS&ttbe  of  the 
country.  General  Winchester  remaini^  en  the  Alabama, 
to  take  command  in  his  aibsence  of  the  Mobile  district, 
general  Jackson  left  Mobile,  on  the  23d  day  of  November, 
and  established  his  head  quarters  at  New  Oiipans,  die  Ist 
day  of  December. 
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A  so^ie  eiilMly  new  now  opened  before  general  Jadc- 
floa  He  was  extremely  worn  by  exhaustion  and  difficul- 
MS  of  ev^  sort.  His  health  had  long  been  feeble  and 
dedfaiiiig.  Washington  had  been  captured,  ami  he  was 
flufficiendy  instructed  by  what  had  happened  there,  what 
Loaiaana  might  expect  from  the  capture  of  New  Orleans* 
it  was  now  with  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  foe,  with 
*  W^i^ftm's  invindUes,'  thathe  expected  to  have  to  deal 
Louisiana,  however  patriotic  in  general,  was  ill  supplied 
with  arms;  and  was  scStded  with  a  mixed  population, 
speaking  dtfforent  languages,  and  scarcely  yet  amalga- 
maied  with  die  people,  to  whom  ihey  were  politically 
bound.  His  only  rdknce  for  defence  was  <m  s^h  troops, 
as  dus  state  could  raise,  the  few  regulars,  which  he  had 
with  hkn,  and  general  Coffee's  volunteers.  His  principal 
fear  was,  that  Mobile  might  fell,  and  the  en^ny  advance 
aerosB  die  country,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  aU  communication  with  the  western  country  be  cut 
off  No  troops  or  munitions  had  yet  descended  from  Ken- 
tucky or  Tennessee.  His  own  apprehensions  must  have 
heen  gloomy;  nor  was  it  a  pleasant  necessity  to  be  obliged 
to  kick  up  all  fears  and  forebodings  in  his  bosom,  and  to 
wear  meanwhile  a  countenance  of  confidence  and  hope. 

While  at  Mobile,  he  had  still  kept  up  a  correspondence 
widi  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  urging  him  to  abandon 
every  thing  like  a  temporizing  policy,  and  pursue  a  steady 
and  unwavering  course.  •  The  requisition  of  men  in  that 
iNate  had  been  badly  filled,  and  many,  after  being  drafted, 
bad  refiised  to  enter  die  ranks.  The  numerous  English, 
Spanish  and  foreigners  in  the  state  could  not  be  counted, 
as  adding  much  to  its  strength;  for  they  were  either  disaf> 
fected  to  the  cause,  or  despaired  of  it 

Said  general  Jackson,  in  his  letter  to  governor  Clai- 
^me,  ^  I  regret  (o  hear  of  the  discontrals  of  your  people. 
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They  must  not  eiast  Whoemr  is  not  f^r  m  fe  ^gaittst 
us.  Those,  who  ate  drafted  mast  be  conq^^ed  to  ttw 
ratiks,  or  punished.  Wiik  union  on  our  side,  W8  shall  be 
able  to  drive  our  invaders  back  to  the  oceaik  Summon  aU 
your  energy,  smd  guard  every  avemie  wkh  ecmfid^Eitial  pfr^ 
troles^  for  spies  and  traitors  ate  swarming  around.  Wo 
bave  more  to  dre^  from  intestine,  than  open  and  avowed 
enemies.  Remember  our  watob  word  is  victory^  or  doatfa. 
Our  country  must,  and ^all  bedeimcled;  We  will  ei^y 
t>ur  liberty,  or  die  m  the  last  ditch.' 

At  tile  same  time  he  fAiblished  an  animated  addrew  to 
the  people  of  Louisiana.  The  secretary  of  war  bad  sent 
pressing  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  ac^oining  states,  to 
liasten  forward  iheir  quotas  of  men  and  suppl]e&  Teanee* 
see  had  shown  herself  in  earnest  The  venerable  ^leifay^  of 
Kentucky,had  manifested  ayouthful  promptitude  iqadaidor 
through  the  vmr.  He  now  developed  the  ample  oesoitfces 
of  bis  state,  and  aroused  its  shmibering  energies  by  man^ 
appeals  to  die  people,  and  by  the  inspiciiing  influnice  of 
his  example.  The  troops  firom  his  state  virere  immediately 
organized,  placed  under  the  command  of  nnyor  general 
Thomas,  and  despatdied  down  the  Ohia  Major  gmeral 
William  Carroll  commanded  the  requisition  feom  T»ne&> 
see.  On  the  19th  of  December,  die  day  appointed  for 
their  rendezvous,  3,500  of  the  yeomamry  of  tba  state  as- 
sembled at  Nashville,  and  in  ei^t  days  were  embarked, 
and  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  had  been  some  weeks  in 
session.  Their  measures  had  seemed  wavering  and  unde- 
cided, until  general  Jackson  arrived  among  them.  His 
peculiar  talent  to  infiise  his  own  confidence  and  decision 
into  all  about  him, and  his  high  fame  for  brav^  and  skill, 
produced  confidence  and  energy  in  the  public  mind. — 
The  volunteer  corps  of  New  Orteans  and  vicinity  were 
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VMkw^  and  dte  ^ffisretit  fera  Tkfhed^  t«r  ibientaih  their 
sttien^S  and  the  passes  of  probabfe  a[^pfroach  <^  the  foe 
to  Ae  citjr  seratkiized  Tte  M  fort  ai  the  Belize  waar 
abandoned,  as  kicapable  of  commaiidk^  the  riwr^  and 
Ihit  Si.  Philip  oeOB^edy  as  the  lowe^  point  on  the  river 
below  New  Orleans,  ^%6ere  Ae  erection  of  works  was 
thought  a^^n8able.  Thiff  was  ditiected  io  be  pot  in  the 
hest  possiUe  stale  of  defence.  Oh  the  Bife  of  old  fort 
Bowhon  was  to  be  thrown  up  a  strong  wori[,  defended  by 
five  94  pounders,  which  with  Ae  fort  abof«,  from  the 
crodtodbesBtrf^the  riv€r^  wotdd  expose  an  eneni^  to  a  cross 
fire  for  half  a  mtle.  A  miie  above  St  fliilip  was  to  be 
<estaMshed  a  work,  which,  in  conjondion  with  the  odiers, 
wooki  defafid  the  river  for  two  mile&  Measores  were 
«bo  to  he  taken  for  defence  at  Terre  an  BdMf  and  the 
fif^isdt  Trnn^  twehre  vaaie&  bdow  the  citj«  It  was  be^ 
fieved,  thaithese  defences  woaM  so  ctmcentrate  dieir  fires, 
«8  thai  either  an  enemy  conM  not  pass,  or  would  be  so 
flh(aitered,as^«or  M  floi  easy  prei^to  the  fortifications  above 
Thegieat  diflicalty  vras  to  bring  about  theeompletion  ct 
Aese  fadx»rioas  worka  Negroes  were  Ae  only  laborens^ 
that  in^  ibis  swampy  and  insalubrioas  dime,  could  be  ex* 
pectotf  to  accompfish  these  ebjectsL  A  stroiig  app^  WM 
im^  to  die  planters^  to  fomish  jfteir  servanb  ^Not  a, 
atomenty^said  he^^isto^befost  With  aier|;y  and  expe« 
dhion,  all  i»  safe.    Delay,  and  afl  is  tost^ 

Thefcgishitine.actedwithpromptitiide  and  zeal  Gooh 
BHNk»re  Palierscm,  who  commanded  tbenavaf  forces  on 
Umv  Borgne  and  Pbnchartrain,  possessed  his  endre  con* 
fidenca  Hb  had  despatched  fieutenant  Jones  with  his 
gon  hoafs,  to  ddend  the  passes,  and  every  reliance  was 
^iced  <m  his  vigilance  and  capacity.  The  communica* 
tStm  between  die  two  lakes  was  ifefended  by  Petite  Ckn 
qnUle  hrt^  a^stnMig  work,.ttnder  captain  Newmaa    Every 
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amdl  bayou  and  ereek,  leading  <Mit  of  the  lakes^tbroti^ 
which  boats  and  barges  could  pass,  was  obstracted  by 
fidlen  trees,  and  large  frames  filled  with  earth,  and  sunk 
in  their  beds.  Guards  and  videttes  were  out  to  watch 
every  thing  that  passed.  The  great  objects  of  fear  with 
the  general  were  die  traitors,  who  infested  the  ci^.  In 
despite  of  all  his  precautionary  measures,  treachery  finally 
pointed  out  to  the  exiemy  a  narrow  and  unobserved  pass, 
through  which  they  reached  the  banks  c^  the  Misnsdppi, 
without  beiog  discovered. 

Both  traitors  and  fiiends,  the  former  fit)m  their  hopes, 
the  latter  fit>m  their  fears,  blazoned  fitmi  all  quarters  the 
information,  that  a  great  and  overwhelming  force  would 
soon  be  on  our  coast  Certain  intelUgence  arrived  soon 
afier,  that  an  English  fleet  had  arrived  ofi*  Cat-and-Ship 
island,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  American  lines,  where 
their  strength  and  numbers  were  daily  increasing.  U^i- 
tenant  Jones,  in  the  command  of  the  gun  boats,  was  di- 
rected to  reconnoitre  their  position  and  force;  and  if  they 
should  attempt  the  route  by  the  lakes,  to  retire  to  the  Rigo^ 
l^ts,  anid  there  make  the  most  obstinate  resistance  possible.^ 
This  pass  and  Chef  Menteur,  which  unite  at  the  entrance 
t6  the  lake,  form  a  very  narrow  channel,  constituting  the 
only  |>ass  into  lake  Poi^chartrain.  By  inspecting  the  map 
of  the  country,  it  may  be  seen  what  an  admirable  podtion 
it  affimled  for  the  defence  of  gun  boats.  They  might  here 
d^  almost  any  force,  that  could  be  brou^t  i^ainst  tben^ 
to  gain  the  city  by  that  route. 

*  On  the  13th,  Ueutenant  JcHies  discovered  the  enemy 
moving  ofi*  in  his  barges,  and  directing  his  way  tovmrds  pass 
Christiaa  He  had  explicit  orders,  only  to  fight  the  enemy  at 
die  Rigolets.  He  made  every  effort  to  get  there ;  but  every 
efibrt  was  ineflfectual,  and  his  destruction  seemed  inevita-? 
ble.    At  the  extreme  moment  of  peril  and  danger,  the  tide« 
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^hich  is  altogether  irregular  di^*e,  came  suddenly  in,  and 
lifting  them  cff  the  shoal,  bore  th^n  away  from  the  attack. 
M  the  bay  of  St  Louia  was  a  small  depot  of  public  stores, 
which  lieutenant  Jones  had  been  wdered  to  bring  away. 
Mr.  Johnson,  on  board  the  Sea  Hbrse,  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute tiUs  order.  The  enemy,  on  the  retreat  oTlieutenant 
Jones^  despatched  diree  barges  to  capture  Him.  They 
-were  driven  bade  An  additional  force  was  sent  against 
him,  when  a  smart  action  commenced,  and  the  assailants 
were  again  compelled  to  retire  with  loss.  But;  aware  that 
it  was  out  of  his  ||k>wer  to  defend  himself  against  so  lai^ 
a  force,  as  the  British  could  bring  against  him,  he  blew 
up  his  vessel^  burned  the  stores,  and  effected  a  retreat  by 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14tk,  the  enemy's  barges, 
fying  nine  miles  to  the  east,  suddenly  weighed  their  an- 
diors,  proceeding  westwardly  towards  the  point,  where 
tmr  gun  boate  lay.  They  experi^iced  the  same  difficulty, 
as^  before.  There  was  a  dead  calm,  white  a  currrat,  se^ 
tii^  toward^i  die  gulf^  rendered  every  eflbrt  to  retire  una- 
vailing. No  alternative  remained,  tnit  to  meet,  and  fight 
ihe  ^[i^my.  The  contest,  in  so  unfavorable  a  situation,  and 
with  a  force  so  much  superior,  promised,  indeed,  to  be  a 
▼ery  unequal  one.  But  when  there  was  no  other  choice, 
the  well  faiovm  character  of  American  sailors  left  no 
doubt,  that  die  resistance  would  be  desperate,  and  thait 
their  flag  would  experience  no  stam. 

The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  forty-three  boats,  mount- 
uig  w  many  cannon^  and  1,200  chosen  mai.  At  half  after 
^}ey&k  the  action  comm^M^.  A  strong  current  drifted 
two  of  our  boats  an  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  line. 
This  wtB  a  misfortune;  for  small  as  th^  chances  were, 
th^woidd  still  hwebeen  bettor,  could  the  line  have  been 
^preB&twi,    The  ^nemy  bore  dovm  on  the  gun  boats  ia^ 
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advance^aiid  attraipted  toboird  diem*    Tbey  were  rev- 

jmlsed  widi  great  8laughler,  and  two  of  dieir  boats  wtfe 

gunk.    0**16  of  them^w^  180  meiiy  went  diwniiiittediat^ 

ly  under  the  siero  of  one  of  (be  two  gun  boat&    A  second 

de&q[)en^  attempt  to  board  di^n  with  a  saperioc  fiiree  was 

again  repelled*  lientenantJonesroceiTedawverewoiuidt 

and  was  obliged  to  yield  the  command  toCieoi^  Parker. 

He  defended  the  flag  with  the  same  vabr,  as  the  other, 

^mtil  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  a  womuL    The  victory 

was  yielded  to  superior  numbers,  afier  a  conflict  oi  forty 

minutes,  in  which  every  thing  had  been  done,  that  ddli 

and  gallantry  could  accomplish.   Lieutenants  Spedder  and 

M^£ver,  and  sailing  masters  Ulrick  and  Defo*ris,weie 

mentioned^  as  having  yielded  essential  services  to  the  com* 

manden    The  two  former  were  wounded^ — ^M'Ever  so 

severely,  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  his  arm  amputated*   The 

bravery  of  this  Spartan  band  wiU  remain  in  the  remeoA- 

brance  of  their  country^    The  du^rity  of  force  brtwem 

th$  combatants  was  increased,  by  the  peculiar  constroe- 

tion  of  the  enemy's  boats,  which  ambled  them  to  take  any 

position,  which  they  chose;  while  ours,  firom  cin^unstan* 

ces  mentioned  above,  lay  in  the  wat^  wholly  unmanagoa 

ble.    The  difference  of  loss  presents  a  strange  resukr-^ 

The  American  loss  was  si^  killed  and  thirty^five  wound* 

ed.    That  of  the  assailants  could  not  have  been  less  than 

three  bundnul 

The  enemy  wididrew  their  ^pping  to  Cat  ishnd,  oai^ 
rying  widi  them  the  conviction,  that  the  people  were  as 
little  disposed  to  receive  diem,  w  they  ^qfiected^  vnth  opra 
arms  in  this  quarter,  as  they  bad  been  at  fort  Bowyer. 
The  loss  of  our  gun  boats  alfeeted  general  Jackson  viriih 
deep  concern,  and  impo^  the  necessity  of  resorcing  to 
>^di£ferent  measures  of  defoiee  in  this  quarter*  fiMfeaeed 
ipgilance  and  exertions  were  required,  to  guard  tbe^hfib* 
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MTU  routes^  throvgb  whidi  the  enemy  aught  reMklfew 
Qileaiis*  Mi^r  Lacosie^  oommanding  a  battalksi^  of  co- 
lored  troopB)  widi  two  {Heces.  of  cmmoiit  and  a  sufficient 
fiKce^  was  ordered  to  defend  the  Chef  Menteur  road,  that 
leads  from  die  head  of  lake  Borg^  to  New  Orleans, 
£?ery  litde  pass  was  inB|)ecied9and  guarded.  The  RJgo« 
leto  {ireaeDted  die  moat  probaUe  route  for  the  advance  of 
die  enemy^  Through  it  they  could  pass  mto  lake  Poifr- 
chartrauii  and  thence  could  land  above,  or  below  the  ciiy^ 
They  Wddd^moat  probaUyt  come  by  die  way  of  the  bayou 
&L  Joha  This  important  point  was  confided  to  captain 
Newman,  of  the  ardllery.  It  was  reinforced  by  several 
heavy  piibces  <^  cannon,  and  an  addid<Mial  number  of  men. 
fie  was  instructed,  not  to  retreat  from  any  other  conside** 
cation,  than  to  avoid  the  certain  loss  of  his  ferce^ 

Ob  the  15th,  the  general  reviewed  the  militia  at  New 
(Meana^  Their  first  despondence  had  been  dispelled.  To 
prevent  lis  return,  he  delivered  them  an  address,  whicb 
hreadied)  as  usual,  his  ardent  and  intire{»d  character,  and 
was  wdl  calculated  to  infuse  into  odiers  die  ardor  of  his 
4wn  fedinga  ^You  are  cmitending,'  he  says,  ^for  all 
^t  could  render  life  desiraUe,  fw  your  property  and 
lives;  for  that,  whidi  is  dearer  than  all,  your  wives  and 
cfaildven;  for  liberty,  without  which  coun^,  life  and  pro- 
per^ are  not  worth  possessing.^    *        «       #        * 

It  ceockides^^^  Your  enemy  is  near.  His  sails  already 
covw  the  lake%  But  the  brave  are  united;  and  if  he  find 
«s  eottlendHigi  it  will  be  for  the  prize  of  valor,  and  feme, 
in  noldasi  reward.' 

The  day  after  the  contest  on  the  lafces,  a  flag  was  dee- 
faicbed  to  the  wMiyt  accompanied  by  a  physician,  to  ne» 
fotale  for  the  wounded,  ami  procure,  if  possible,  dieir 
fiberaiett  on  pamle,  llie  bearw  of  the  flag  vras  detained 
TbeeM«^]prebaUy»rsported  to  dusharsh 
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proce^e,  to  prevent  our  receiving  intelligence  by  bis  re^ 
tura    This  dishonorable  ax^t  gave  sufficient  evidence,  that 
the  hour  of  attack  was  drawing  near.    Early  on  the  16tb, 
expresses  were  sent  in  quest  of  general  Coffee,  who,  it  was 
faoped,was  not  &r distant  with  the  divisions  descending  from 
Tennessee.  They  had  experienced  extr^ne&dgue  and  ex- 
posure from  the  coldness  of  the  season,  excessive  rains,  and 
the  necessity  of  crossing  die  numerous  creeks  and  bayous 
swollen  widi  the  raina    The  express  met  gen^^  Coflfee 
at  Sandy  creek,  a  litUe  above  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  was 
halted,  with  300  men  on  his  sick  list    He  immediately 
ordered  all  his  men,  who  were  well  mounted,  to  advance 
with  him,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow,  as  die  exhausted  eon^ 
dition  of  their  horses  would  permit    By  this  arrangem^M 
his  force  was  reduced  to  800  men.    Having  marched  80 
miles  the  last  day,  he  arrived  on  the  19di  wkfain  fifteen 
miles  of  New  Orleans,  having  made  ISO  miles  in  two 
days.    These  brave  men  had  now  traversed  800  miles, 
enduring  without  murmuring  trials  and  privations,  which 
can  only  be  folly  understood  by  those,  who  remember  the 
season,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  country,  through 
which  they  marched.     The  advance  of  colonel  Hinds 
from  Woodville,  with  the  Mississippi  dragoons,  was  no 
le&s  prompt    This  active  and  brave  officer,  having  re- 
ceive his  orders,  effected  in  four  days  a  march  of  390 
mile&  '  On  the  10th  coloilel  Hynes,  aid-de-camp  to  gene- 
ral Carroll,  brought  mformation,  that  he  had  been  detained 
in  hii  progress  down  the  river  by  higb^  winda    A  steam 
boat  was  immediately  despatched  to  expedite  his  arrivri 
with  his  forces.    He  had  overtaken  (m  his  passage  a  boat 
from  Pittsburg,  laden  with  arms,  for  die  use  of  the  forces 
at  New  Orleans.    This  boat,  from  the  ri^ligence,  of  the 
men,  who  had  stipulated  to  deliver  the  arms,  would  pro- 
bably, but  for  this  circumstance,  not  have  readied  its  des- 
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liimik»i,in  tone  to  be  of  servica  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  tfae'American  camp  was  the  want  of  arms. 
These  arms  were  hurried  on  with  the  advancing  division, 
and  proved  a  most  seasonable  supply.  This  division  left 
Nashville  on  the  19th  of  the  preceding  month.  It  scarcely 
ever  happens,  that  the  Cumberland  admits  a  passage  for 
boats  at  that  season.  Unusual  torrents  of  rain  swelled  die  ' 
stream,  and  wafted  the  troops  rapidly  down  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. These  two  coincidences  in  our  &vor  may  well 
be  considered,  as  providential  But  for  them,  the  cam- 
paign, mi^t  have  had  a  very  different  termination.  It  is 
obvious  to  remaric,  on  what  slight  causes  great  events 
dep^id. 

General  Jackson  wras  constantly  occupied,  in  arranging 
additicHial  means  of  defence.  Patroles  and  videttes  were 
sent  out  to  scour  the  country  for  intelligence.  The  miUtia 
q[  Louisiana  were  called  out  en  masse^  and  the  legislature 
declared  an  embargo,  to  procure  recruits  for  the  navy. 
Creneral  Villery,  an  inhabi^t  of  the  country,  and  well 
understanding  all  the  passes  fi^im  the  lakes,  was  ordered, 
widi  the  Louisiana  militia,  to  defend  all  the  points,  where 
a  landing  might  be  effected.  A  detachment  was  sent  to 
Pearl  river,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  British,  to  obtain 
supplies,  and  to  drive  away  all  the  catde  from  the  vicinity. 
So  wreU  concerted  were  diese  measures,  that  not  only  were 
the  British  disappointed  in  obtaining  supplies,  but  even  the 
Spanish  at  P^isacpla  visited  with  famine.  They  applied 
to  general  Jackson  for  relief  Although  diis  application 
npt^t  be  a  stratagem,  to  aid  die  enemy,  the  general  de- 
termined <m  the  side  of  mercy,  and  directed  general  Win- 
chester, at  Mobile,  to  fiirnish  them  moderate  supplies,  and 
by  sea,  diat  if  captured,  they  might  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  of  their  British  allies. 
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Bicrateiiig  lipprehennons  from  enemies  in  Ae  Mtttpi 
the  evidence  of  prevailing  disafleetion,  and  that  the  conn* 
try  was  fitted  willi  spies^  widi  various  o^et  OHisiderationsi 
not  necessary  to  these  details,  induced  general  Jatfcson  u> 
declare  the  city  and  environs  of  New  Orleans  under  mar-' 
tial  law.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  day  to  investigate  the 
wisdom,  or  necessity  of  diis  strong  measure^  which  at  the 
time  excited  so  much  feeliiig,a^  was  so  much  quesiioned. 
These  annals  know  nothing  of  party  views.  Against  ap» 
pearances  and  probalnfities,  and  the  desponding  antidpa-' 
tions  of  the  people,  the  countty  was  saved.  There  has 
seldmn  occurred  an  emeig^icy,  which  would  seem  to  ju»* 
tify  stronger  measures.  To  explain  the  necessi^  of  the 
case,  and  alleviate  the  irritated  feeEpgs,  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  this  measure,  general  Jackson  circulated  an 
address  to  the  people. 

AH  the  forces  had  arrived,  which  were  expected,  excepr 
the  Kentacky  troops.  The  officers  were  busily  ei^aged, 
in  drillings  manoBuvring,  and  orgarrizing  the  troops,  and  in 
preparing  every  thing  Ibr  action.  Notwidistanding  att  the 
vigilanee  oonstandy  exercised,  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
landing  a  very  hi^e  force,  without  discovery,  Tkey  vfen 
first  seen  by  accident,  «ierging  fitmi  die  swamp,  about 
seven  miles  below  the  towa  It  is  generalfy  siipposed, 
diat  a  party  of  Spanirii  fishermen,  who  inhabited  the 
riiores  of  the  lakes,and  were  perfecdy  ac^[«ainted  with  die 
country,  were  their  guides.  They  led  the  enemy  by  a 
passage,  which  had  been  neglected.  On  die  39d,  indeed, 
general  Yillery  had  placed  a  handful  of  men  at  diis  very 
qx>t  The  Briti^  succeeded  in  capturing  aB  the  party 
but  two,  who  fled  into  the  swamp,  and  endeavored  to 
reach  the  city.  But  owing  to  the  impervious  tw^of 
vines  and  briars,  they  did  not  readt  the  city,  until  after  die 
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British  )iad  arrived  at  the  MissiSBipj^  and  had  been  dis- 
coverefl, 

^  The  pass,  by  which  4iey  iiprii»6dy  is  called  bayou  fiien* 
"reno,  a  name  of  sufficiently  auspicious  omen  to  the  Bri* 
lish,  which^  however,  it  did  not  folfiL-  It  is  an  arm  dhke 
J^rgne,  fifteen  miles  sontheast  of  New  Orteans.  Majon 
Tatum  and  Latour,  topographical  engine^^  had  beeft 
sent  in  that  direction,  to  ascerlaifi  <iie  correctness  of  a  re*- 
port,  that  several  sail  of  vessel#had  been  descried^ff  Terre 
an  Beeuf.  Approaching  g^ieral  Villery's  ptontation,  they 
perceived  soldiers  and  other  persons  fleeing  hastily  away. 
They  soon  ascertained,  that  the  &iurii  had  landed  in  coo- 
iriderable  ibrce^  and  had  reached  the  houae  <rf^ general  Yil- 
lery  unobserved,  and  had  made  prisoners  of  a  compaiiy  <^ 
militia  posted  there*  The  discovery  was  announced  by 
major  Tatu^.  The  signal  guns  were  fired  Genend 
Jackson  conoen^^ted  his  forces,  resolving  ^  meet  the  foe, 
and  try  the  firmness  of  the  combatants,  befwe  Ae  parties 
slept 

The  approach  of  the  enemy,  flushed  with  the  hope  of 
an  easy  victory,  was  announced  to  him  after  one  in  the 
afternoon.  He  considered,  that  the  greater  part  of  bis 
own  troops  were  inured  to  marching  and  fetigoe,  while 
those  of  the  enemy  were  just  landed  from  a  long  voyage, 
and  were  as  yet  unfitted  for  bodily  exertioa  Probably 
but  a  part  of  their  forces  had  been  landed.  He  resolved 
lo  march,  and  give  them  battle  that  night,  Generals  Cof^ 
lee  and  Carroll  were  ordered  to  join  him  from  their  camp. 
Although  it  was  four  miles  above  the  city,  they  arrived 
there  in  less  than  two  hours.  These  forces,  with  the  7lh 
and  44th  regiments^  the  Louisiana  troops,  and  colonel 
Hinds'  drs^oons,  constituted  the  strength  of  his  army.-^- 
TVmt  of  the  enemy  could  only  be  matter  of  coi^tum 
He  deemed  it  advisable  to  leaw  general  Carroll  and  hi^ 
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divisicHtb^iad,  for  fear,  tfiat  the  moFement,  against  wliiell 
he  was  miu*cbing,  might  be  only  a  feint  to  divert  hik  atleiip 
lion,  while  a  more  jaumerous  body  might  have  lanctod 
higher,  and  might  be  advancing  on  his  rear.  Genend 
Carroll,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and  governor 
Claiborne  with  the  state  militi^t  were  directied  to  take  post 
on  the  Gentilly  road^  leading  from  Chef  Menteur  to  New 
Orleans,  which  they  were  directed  to  defend  to  the  last 
extremity.  ,     ♦ 

History  has  often  f»'esented  to  us  cities  placed  in  a  po^ 
sition,  like  that  of  New  Orleans  at  this  moment.  But  the 
apprdbensions,  the  rumors,  the  terrors,  the  distress  of  mo** 
thers,  and  wives,  and  children,  and  pusillanimous  citizens, 
in  die  view  of  such  an  approaching  contest,  can  only  be 
imagined  by  being  seea  As  the  troops  of  the  general 
were  marching  through  the  city  to  meet  the  foe,  his  ears 
were  assailed  on  every  side  by  thecries  of  multitudes  of 
females,  who  seemed  to  apprehend  the  worst  consequences 
He  directed  Mr.  Livingston  to  address  them  in  the  French 
language.  '  Say  to  them,^  said  he,  ^  not  to  be  alarmed. 
The  enemy  ^all  never  reach  the  city.'  It  operated  like 
-a  charm,  in  restoring  oonfi^nce  and  hope. 

He  arrived  in  view  of  the  en^ny  a  little  before  daric.  * 
Ociliipel  Hayne,  who  had  been  s^it  to  reconnoitre,  esti- 
mat^^  their  numbers  at  3,000  men.  It  has  been  since 
aseertaihed,  diat  they  exceeded  3,000.  Commodore  Pat- 
terson, commanding  the  naval  forces,  with  captain  Heni^, 
on  board  the  Caroline,  had  been^directed  to  drop  down, 
anchor  in  front  of  their  line,  and  open  upon  them  from 
the  guns  of  the  schooner,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
a  simultaneous  attack  from  the  troops.  Their  position 
was  clearly  designated  by  die  fires  of  their  camp.  Ge- 
neral Cc^ee  with  his  brigade,  colonel  Hinds'  drago<H)s> 
and  captain  Beat's  coQipany  of  rifiemen,  were  dirocMed  lo 
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make  a  circuit,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  enemy^s  right 
wing.  The  rest  of  die  troops,  consisting  of  the  regulars, 
Plaoche^s  ci^  volunteers,  Daqnin^s  colored  troops,  the 
artillery,  supported  by  a  company  of  marines,  commanded 
by  colonel  M%ee,  advanced  along  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  v^ere  commanded  by  general  Ja<^8on  in 
person.  • 

General  Coflbe  had  nearly  reached  the  point,  to  which 
he  was  ordered,  when  a  broadside  of  the  Caroline  gave 
^  signal,  that  the  battle  was  begua  Commodore  Pat- 
terson had  proceeded  slowly  to  his  destination,  to  give 
time  for  the  corresponding  arrangements  on  shore.  So 
oonfi<^t  had  die  British  been  of  a  kind  reception,  that 
the  Caroline  was  allowed  slowly  to  float  by  their  sen- 
tinels in  front  of  their  camp  without  molestation.  The 
front  picqoet  hailed  her,  as  she  passed,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  and  receiving  no  answer,  made  no  frirther  question. 
It  is  supposed,  that  the  British  considered  her  a  vessel  sent 
out  of  New  Orteans,  laden  with  provisions  for  them.  Their 
fires^  indicated  the  centre  of  their  camp.  She  cast  her 
anchors  opposite  their  centre,  and  announced  her  object 
from  her  guns.  They  recovered  from  the  first  conftision 
of  so  unexpected  a  fire,,  to  answer  it  by  a  discharge jdf 
musquetry,  and  a  fli|^t  of  Congreve  rockets,  whick^  did 
her  no  injury,  vdiile  her  grape  and  canister  poured  des- 
truction upcm  them.  «  To  remove  die  certainty  other  aim, 
they  immediately  extinguished  the  light  of  their  fires,  and 
retired  two  or  three  hundred  yards  into  the  open  field. 
Here  die  darkness,  if  not  the  distance,  protected  them. 

General  Cofifee  had  demounted  his  men,  and  gained; 
as  he  bdieved,  the  centre  of  the  enemy^s  Kne,  when  be 
heard  the  signal  from  the  Caroline.  He  wheeled  his 
odomns,  extended  his  Une  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
moved  towards  their  camp.    He  had  not  advanced  more 
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ihttn  one  JiiiBdrcd  yards,  vAien  lie  reeeived  a  bmvj  ft^ 
from  a  line  formed  in  bis  fronts  The>  circumsteme  nf 
bis  meefii^  the  enemy  so  soon,  was  •wmg  to  tbe  sevwe 
BMadk  ^  the  schooneis  which  bad  competkd  tbem  to 
abandon  their  c|imp,  and  form  out  of  b^  reach*  The 
moon  shone;  Imt  the  light  was  too  feeble  to  dkicowr  ob- 
jects at  a  distance.  Tbe  riflemen  were  ordered  jiot  to 
make  r»MkMn  fires,  but  to  be  sure  of  their  object^  be&re 
tiiey  disebai^ed.  With  this  single  oaution^  ihey  were  led 
upon  the  foe.  As  soiti^s  they  were  near  enough  to  dfA^* 
tingnii^,they  gave  a  general  fire.  It  was  seii^ere  andda^ 
tructiva  The  enemy  retreated,  rallied,  were  charged, 
wad  retineated  again.  They  were  driv^a  fimn  every  po-^ 
sition.  The  Americans  were  gallant  nien,  led  by  agal^ 
bnt  oommaiider,  cool  and  fearless-  in  die  midst  of  battle;, 
and  it  was  scarcely  necessary,  diat  he  should  renind  theoH 
that  Aey  had  often  said  that  they  could  fight,  and .  tlmt  now 
was  the  time  to  prove  it.  The  en^ny,  driven  back  faf 
tbe  ardor  of  the  assailants^  reached  a  grow  of  orange  tiBtBy 
with  a  ditch  protected  by  a  fexice  on  the  maigin;^  General 
Coffee  led  his  brave  yeomanry  against  them;  They  had 
every  advantage.  A  fire  fien  behind  this  defence  showed 
their  advMitage,  and  gafdtt  momentary  check  to;  the  as^ 
sailaftta  Bat  resuming  '»eir  ardor,  th^  .dharged  the 
enemy  across  the  ditch,  gave  him  a  destructive  fire,  and 
forced  liim  to  retire^  The  British  took  anoth^  sraalar 
positioii,  ami  were  driven  ako  from  that         . 

liius  the  battle  raged  on  therlefi  wingy  until  dm  Bubtsh 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cpoiict  here  was 
severe  on  both  sides,  for  halBan  hour.  Neither  force  could 
be  made  to  yield  ^ir  ground.  But  at  length  the  Britisb, 
having  suffered  greatly,  took  refiige  Miind  the  levee,  wiridi 
afibrdcd  a  Inreastwoik  adequate  to  ^ield  them  from  die 
fetal  fire  of  our  rifiemen.    General  Gofifee,  unacquateted 
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frem  ike  increaeuig  darkness  wiih  the  strcngdi  of  tbeiir 
position,  proposed  to  charge  tliemagaim  But  major  Moul- 
ton,  aware  of  thdr  protection,  and  that  they  would,  from 
&e  liidter  of  the  levee  and  the  bank,  have  great  advantages 
in  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  dissu&ded  him  from  such  a 
hazardous  expeirimem.  Tbey  lay  in^a  position  to  secure 
them  from  the  broadsides  of  the  Caroline,  that  still  kept 
up  h»  fire,  while  in  moving  on  the  bank  to  charge  them, 
general  Cofl^  would  expose  his  men  to  the  destniiction  of 
Ottr  own  fire  from  that  vesseL  These  circumstances  in- 
duced general  Cofieo  to.  retire,  and  awai^  the  orders  of 
his  general. 

The  right  wing,  under  general  Jackson,  liad  been,  mean- 
Vi^le,  equally  prompt  and  active.  A  detachment  of  arliJ* 
lery,  under  lieutenant  Spott^s  supported  by  4>^ty  marines, 
Ibrmed  the  advance,  and  moved  down  the  road  next  the 
levae.  On  their  left  was'  the  7th  regiment,  led  by. major 
Pierre.  The  44th,  commanded  by  major  Baker,  was 
foaoed  on  the  extreme  left,  while  Plauche's  and  Daquin's 
battalion  of  city  guards  were  directed  to  be  posted  in  the 
omtve,  betwe^i  die  7th  and  44th.  The  general  had  or- 
dered colonel  Ross,  who  duraEig  the  night  acted  as  bri* 
gadier  general,  on  hearing  the  signal  from  tliee  Caroline, 
lo  mea^off  his  force  by  companies,  and  having  reached 
ibe  aaemy^  Mne,  to  deploy,  and  attempt  to  unite  ^  Idt 
wiogi-ii^ith  the  right  of  gaieral  Cofl^^s.  This  order,  was 
not  eocecoted,  and  the  consequMce  was  an  early  introduce 
tkmiof  confiision  into  the  ranks,  which  prevented  ihe  im- 
portant object  of  die  union  of  the  two  divisions. 

'  iDBlaad  of  ilmrchii^  in  column  firom  the  first  positi<m, 
die<roop0  wore  wheded  into  an  exta^led  hne,  and  moved 
off  in  ttuU  order,  except  the  7di  regiment,  next  the  person 
of  the  general,  wUdi  advanced  according  to  its  instrac- 
tioaa    Tk&  OHisequence  of  derangement  in  one  point  was 
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derangemeitf  of  the  whole  Ifaie^  and  Piauolie^s  mid  Ba<^ 
quints  battalions  were  thrown  out  of  the  line.  Tim  migkir 
have  been  remedied,  but  for  the  briskness  of  the  advance 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  A  heavy  fire  from  behind 
a  fence,  immediately  before  them,  brought  the.  enemy  ta 
view.  According  to  their  orders,  not  to  spend  randmn 
shots,  our  troops  jf^ressed  forward  against  the  opposition  in 
front,  and  thereby  threw  those  battalions  in  the  rear.  A 
fog  rising  from  the  V^f  added  to  the  smoke  from  the 
guns,  which  was  cov«|||lhe  plain,  gradually  diminisUo^ 
^e  feeble  light  of  the^ltoon,  and  left  scarcdy  a  clue  m 
indicate  where  the  enemy  was  situated.  The  onfy  gidde 
to  them  was  the  direction  of  their  fire,  which  subjected 
die  assailants  to  material  disadvantages.  The  British^ 
driven  from  their  first  positicm,  had  retired  to  another,  be-^ 
hind  a  deep  ditch,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  high  fence. 
Here  reinforced,  they  opposed  the  advance  of  our  troops,, 
and  opened  their  fire  on  them,  as  they  drew  near.  Ouc 
falittery  was  instantjy  formed,  and  returned  them  a  most 
destructive  fire.  The  in&ntry  came  up,  and  aided  the 
conflict  At  this  moment  a  brisk  sally  was  made  upon 
our  advance,  when  the  DM^ies,  unequal  to  the  assault^ 
were  givii^  way.  TheJ^Btant  general,  and  cokmela 
Piatt  and  Chotard,  with  a  ^Rof  the  7th,  hasting  to  dieir 
support,  drove  the  enemy,  and  saved  the  artillery  from 
capture.  General  Jackson,  perceiving  the  advantages^ 
which  they  derived  firom  their  positicM),  ordered  dieir  Una 
to  be  char^.  The  order  was  prompdy  and  cheerfiilfy 
obeyed.  Our  troops  pressed  on  the  ditch,  and  poured 
across  it  a  well  aimed  fire,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
abandon  their  ^itrmidin^nt  The  InUde  plain  was  inter- 
sected by  races,  cut  to  let  wat^  from  the  river.  Beatm 
fitnn  one  defence  of  this  sort,  th^  were  thus  enabled  socm 
to  support  themselves  behind  another.  Here  they  gallandy 
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Mahnaiiled  themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  at  length 
forced  to  retreat  fixira  that  also. 

Finding  tfaemsehres  so  firmly  and  obstinately  assailed 
by  the  right  of  the  American  army,  and  inferring  that  our 
chief  force  was  there,  they  formed  the  sudden  determina- 
lion  to  oblique,  and  by  a  violent  attack  turn  our  left  At 
this  moment  Daquin^s  and  the  battalion  of  the  city  guards 
were  marched  up,  and  forming  on  the  left  of  the  44th^ 
Ihey  met,  and  repulsed  them.  The  circumstances  of  the 
contest  prevented  the  advantages,  that  might  otherwise 
bave  been  derived  fit)m  our  artillery.  The  blaze  of  their 
inini^uetry  was  the  only  clue  to  their  positioa  Yet  whenr 
6ver  it  could  be  brought  to  bear,  it  greatly  annoyed  them. 
Lieutenant  Spotts,  who  directed  it,  was  a  vigilant  and  skil- 
ful officer,  and  his  men,  looking  only  to  a  gallant  discharge 
C(f  dieir  duty,  rendered  the  most  essential  services. 

The  enemy  had  been  thrice  assailed,  and  beaten,  and 
made  to  retreat  nearly  a  mile.  They  had  now  retired, 
and  if  assailed  again,  must  be  sought  in  the  daik.  The 
^enerat  could  not  doubt,  from  the  brisk  firing  on  the  other 
wing,  that  general  Coffee  had  been  wannly  engaged.  The 
Caroline  had  almost  ceased  firing,  from  not  being  able 
longer  to  annoy  the  enemy.  The  darkness  of  the  nighty  the 
confuMon,  iato  which  his  own  division  had  been  thrown, 
and  the  similar  one  of  general  Cofiee,  all  pointed  to  the 
wisdom  of  resting  contented  with  the  advantages  already 
gained.  He  had  indulged  for  a  moment  other  hopes,  that 
locked  to  the  overthrow  and  capture  of  the  British  army; 
but  learning  from  general  Coffee  the  strong  position,  to 
whi<^  the  enemy  had  retired,  he  was  directed  to  withdraw 
to  the  point  where  his  line  had  first  been  formed,  and 
tfaiifaer  the  troops  on  the  right  were-alsQ  directed  to  be 
marched^ 
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Colonels  Dyer  and  Gibson  with  200  men,  and  captain 
BeaPs  company  of  riflemen,  in  the  evolutions  Qf  the  last 
diarge  had  been  separated  from  thfe  right  wing  of  out 
army.  Advancing  in  a  direction,  as  they  supposed,  to 
rejoin  general  Coffee,  they  soon  discovered  a  force  in  front 
of  tliem.  They  were  hailed,  and  ordered  to  report  to 
whom  they  belonged.  They  answered,  toCoflee's  brigade 
Perceiving  that  they  were  not  understood,  they  began  to 
be  apprehensive,  that  It  •  lyas  the  enemy.  Wheeling  to 
return,  they  were  fired  ^iton,  and  pursu^.  Colonel  Gib* 
son  had  scarcely  started,  v\  hen  he  fell.  Before  he  could 
arise,  a  soldier  from  the  enemy  sprang  upon  him,  and 
transfixed  him  to  the  ground  with  his  bayonet*  Fortu^- 
nately  the  stab  had  wounded  him  but  slightly,  and  only 
fnnioned  him  by  his  clothes.  Making  a  violent  exertion, 
he  threw  his  assailant  to  the  ground,  sprang  on  his  fe«t, 
and  made  good  his  retreat  Colonel  Dyer  had  retreated 
fifty  yards,  when  his  horse  was  shot  dead,  and  he  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  The  enemy  were  advancing  upon 
him,  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  escape.  Fortunate- 
ly at  this  moment  his  men  were  at  hand.  He  ordered  a 
fire  upon  the  advancing. £ie,  which  checked  him.  Un- 
certain where  general  Cdflfce  was,  he  determined  to  seek 
iiim  on  the  right  He  chained  with  his  little  band,  through 
the  enemy^s  line,  and  cut  a  passage  of  escape,  with  a  loss 
of  63  killed  and  taken.  Captain  Beal,  widi  equal  bravery, 
cut  a  passage  through  the  enemy,  losing  several  of  his 
men,  and  bringing  away  some  prisoners.  It  seems  they 
lMd  met  a  reinforcement  of  the  British,  diat  had  arrived 
from  bayou  Bienvenu  after  night  From  the  innumera- 
ble ditches,  with  which  the  plain  was  cut  in  every  direc- 
tion, it  had  been  impossible  for  the  cavalry  to  act  Colonel 
Hinds,  with  180  dragoons,  had  been  able  to  take  no  part 
in  the  fight    They  were  now  formed  in  advance  of  our 
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night 

The  result  of  die  whole  experiment  fi)6lered  the  original 
hopes  of  the  general,  that  he  might  yet  capture  all  the 
British  forces,  that  had  landed  Directing  governor  Clai- 
borne to  continue  his  defence  of  the  Gentilly  road  with 
die  Leoinana  militia,  he  ordered  general  Carroll  to  join 
him^  in  case  there  had  been  no  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
during  the  night,  in  the  direction  of  the  Oief  Menteur 
road.  These  orders  were  executed  by  one  in  die  morn- 
ing. His  object  was  to  renew  the  attack.  But  from  pri- 
sooen  and  deserters  it  wm  ascertained,  diat  the  ^lemy 
was  now  not  much  short  of  6,000  strong.  It  gready  ex« 
ceeded  any  force,  which  he  could  bring  against  thenLr-<- 
Takii^  into  view  the  inexperience  o(  his  undisciplined 
iokUeni,  in  comparison  with  their  veteran  antagonists,  and 
that  the  battle  must  be  in  an  open  plain,  and  by  die  light 
of  day,  he  decided  to  forbear  all  forther  eflbrts,  until  ho 
should  dyscover  the  ultimate  views  of  the  enemy,  and  bo 
reinforced  by  the  Kentucky  troops,  that  were  oqpected. 

His  purpose  was  immediately  fixed.  He  drdered  co- 
lonel Hinds  to  occupy  their  present  ground  in  advance 
and  there  closely  watch  the  enemy,  while  he  fell  back  and 
formed  his  line  behind  a  deep  ditch,  that  run  at  right  an- 
gles from  the  river.  There  were  two  circumstances,  that 
strongly  recommended  this  as  a  place  of  defence.  The 
swamp  that  skirts  the  river,  and  is  generally  alkiost  imper- 
vious, here  approaches  within  400  yaAls  of  the  Missia- 
^[^i,  and  firom  the  narrowness  of  the  interval  between 
the  river  and  the  swamp,  was  easily  defensible.  Added 
to  this,  a  deep  canal  was  already  dug,  and  the  earth  <^die 
excavation  already  formed  a  tolerable  breastwork.  Pro* 
per  measures  were  adopted  to  strengthen  this  defence.— 
Bales  <^  cotton  in  vast  numbers  were  drawn  from  the  city, 
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and  where  pliy^ed,  fornied  an  itnp^ietraMe  btilwaj||,  Be^ 
hind  these  defences  the  soldiers  were  placed,  wun  a  fiUl 
delennination,  that  they  should  never  be  abandoned. 

History  is  fhll  of  the  instruction,  that  great  events  often 

(ow  ft^om  apparently  trifling  causes.     The  British  had 

peached  the  Mississippi  without  firing  a  gun,  and  had 

encamped  on  its  banks  as  tranquilly,  as  if  they  were  fesu 

k^  on  their  natal  soil*    This  strengthened  their  cmgitial 

iliippessions,  that  either  the  people  hailed  th^r  appioachy 

or  were  afraid  to  attack  them.    Nothing  could  exceed  the 

contempt,  that  had  been  fostered  among  the  ^  invinciblesi,^ 

for  die  upper  backwoods  men.    They  had  a  song,  the 

burden  of  which  was,  that  they  were  only  fit  to  fight  the 

^  Chickasaws,  Chactaws  and  okl  squaws.^    Oep^a)  Jadi* 

son  felt,  that  it  was  equally  important  to  conviiice  his 

hardy  woods  men,  that  the  foe  was  not  *  invinciUe,'  andl 

to  dispel  their  dreams  of  our  imbeciUty  and  cowardice,  by 

an  immediate  and  vigorous  attack.    Thus  thinking,  ho 

broke  into  ^ir  camp  with  an  inferior  force  of  undiscip-' 

lined  yeomanry,  and  drove  before  him  troops,  that  had  so 

recently  been  die  pride  of  Britain,  and  the  terror  of  £u« 

rope.    The  enemy  were  at  once  undeceived.    They  were 

convinced,  that  they  had  not  to  conteiid  with  such  men^ 

as  they  expected  to  meet    Their  subsequent  cautioD  bears 

ample  testimony  to  the  salutary  lesson  of  respect,  whidbk 

diey  had  learned  from  their  first  greeting  fix^m  us.    The 

American  troops  actually  engaged  in  this  batde  werer 

short  of  2,000.    The  force  opposed  was  fbwr  op  five  thou* 

sand.    Our  loss  was  24  killed,  1 16  wounded,  and  74  pri« 

soners.    The  killed,  wounded*  and  prisoners  of  the  enemy 

were  liot  less  dian  4d6. 

Fresh  as  they  were  fit>m  their  woods,  never  did  mea 
more  generously  and  bravely  discharge  their  duty.  Every 
charge  of  •Coffee's  brigade  was  succesE^I.    Had  the  Btih 
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IK^  knimn,  tbey  were  only  rifleitaen  witbdnt  bo^enete^  a 
firm  chaise  on  their  part  with  that  weafNiii  would  have 
been  their  destnlctioa    But  these  b*9iv%  taem  seem  nefef 
to  have  thou^t  of  the  inequali^  of  the  eontest,  »id  rushed 
on  the  British  with  a6  much  confideAee^as  if  they  ted  ha4 
beoi  armed  with  bayonelB.    Lieutenant  ookmdi  Lauder^ 
dale^<^C(^ee'8  brigade^aB  amiaUe  and  prom»Mng  yonAg' 
offiete^who  had  gained  greai  fitme  in  ^Cieek  oampaignY 
feU  ia  dua  kUdd,  grtetly  huneoled^  and  tmiTersatty  etf- 
l)MiDed«    lieutenant  M'Lelland,  a  valuable  yotmg  offio^r 
cf  ifae  7tb)  was  also  among  the  rimn.     E^gn  Leach, 
of  the  7tliy  though  wounded  through  the  body,  r^Aained 
at  his  post,  discharging  his  duty.    Colonel  Raubeto  Kent^ 
per,  amklst  the  confiision  of  the  left  wing,  which  has  be^r 
mcBtioned,^  £M*id  himself  with  a  handiul  of  mmi  in  the 
mkbt  of  a  par^  <^  the  enemy.    With  perfect  coolness  and 
aetf^pOsses^on,  he  availed  htaaself  of  a  suceesilful  strata^ 
gem;  CalKi^  to  a  gftiup  of  British  soldiers  near  him,he  de- 
manded,^ wmre  their  regiment  wa&    They  were  lost  tb^ob- 
selves^  and  could  not  answer;  but  ttddng  him  for  one  dS 
thei^own  officers^  they  folowed  him,  as  they  were  ordered, 
to  his  own  lin6,.^md  were  made  prfseners^    The  7d)  r^^ 
HiMEt,.  commanded  by  major  Pierre,  and  the  4ilh^  under 
majdr  Bidcer,  aided  by  major  Buder,  fotight  with  great 
ga&mtry,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  position  to  positimi, 
a  mile  from  Aeconmoeneemrat  of  die  actack.    Emulating 
^  inspiring  ardbr  of  their  genend,  th^  only  desisted  from 
die  contest,  virhen  the  inudence  of  dieir  commaader  (B- 
rected  Ihem  to  retire. 

The  winter  of  this  campaipi.  was  unusually  seveife  for 
Ae  cliiiQttta  Most  of  the  men  w^re  poorly  supplied  vritk 
cMmng.  Many  of  them  had  lost  dieir  blaidLets  in  die 
laie  engagement,  having  left  them,  where  diey  wete  taken 
by  the  enemy.    They  were  exposed  on  the  ojpm  field  to 
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die  sewrity  dibe  weather,  the  rains,  wA  tfie  hardslripg  of 
a  camp,  genwally  covered  with  water.  No  conplaints  or 
nramiorB  were  heard.  Their  patient  ^idnrance  produced 
the  prop^  sympaAy.  The  l^idature  appropna^  a  sum 
lor  dieir  rdief^  which  was  increased  by  private  subscript 
tioa  La&es,  with  the  fisminine  tenderness  and  Oiristiaai 
charity,  diafacterkstic  of  their  sex,  imited  their  industry  to 
prepare  the  articles  of  clothing,  that  ha^  beea  puiciisffied 
foi*  use.  Such  kindnesses,  so  conferred,  not  only  nerved 
the  new  clad  soldier  for  the  tug  of  battle,  but  on  then' 
return  to  their  distant  homes,  in  recounting  the  story  of 
Ibeir  hardships  and  their  honors,  these  touching  marks  of 
benevol^M^e  and  patriotism  are  never  forgotten. 

To  train  oar  troops,  to  keep  op  a  diow  of  resistanee,. 
and  to  prevent  their  spirits  from  inking,  the  light  troc^ 
were  directed  frequently  to  assail  and  harrass  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy.  Our  works,  meanwhile,  were  hourly 
increasing  in  strragtk  The  militia  oi  the  sl^  were  ev^ 
day  arriving,  and  our  prospects  were  evident^brightening. 
The  canal,  that  covered  our  line,  was  di;^  wid^  and 
deeper,  and  a  sUtmg  mud  waH  formed  by  the  earth  of 
escavation.  To  retard  the  approaches  of  the  enany,  undl 
our  defences  should  be  complete,  the  levee  was  oidi^red 
to  be  cut  about  100  yards  bebw  the  lina  The  river  %(9ng 
high,  a  broad  riieel^  of  water,  90  or  40  inches  m  ctepth, 
was  sj^-ead  over  the  fdahi.  TwopMee8ofartill^,iiiider 
the  command  of  lieutcsMmt  Spotts,  vrare  placed  in  a  por- 
tion to  rake  die  road  leadimf  up  the  levea 

General  Moi^gan,  who  commanded  the  fort  at  fte  Eng^ 
lish  Turn,  cm  the  east  baidiL  of  the  river,  wbb  dufocted  to 
proceed  as  near  die  camp  of  ibe  enemy,  as  safety  woold 
admit,  and  by  cutting  the  levee,  to  let  the  waters  of  |he 
Mississippi  in  b^ween  tfarm.  Theexecutim  c^  thn  oidw 
and  a  similar  one  below  ihe  Ikie  <tf  defence  htfd 
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Ibe  &iemy,  and  prevtnted  his  mardi  against  eiik&r  frfaea 
The  general,  fioiring  §or  the  safety  of  g^Eim^l  Moi^n, 
who  was  sepai'i^ed  by  the  British  from  his  eamp,  ordered 
him  on  die  tidtb  to  abandon  his  camp,  throw  his  cannon 
in  the  river,  wl^nce  at  low  water  diey  could  be  recovered, 
and,  leaving  an  adequate  force  for  the  protection  of  Ibrt 
Leon,  retire  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  and  fortify  a 
positioii  Aere. 

It  was  expec^ted,  that  the  British  w^e  abont  to  make 
an  eSsai  to  bring  their  fleet  up  the  river,  to  co-operate 
Wtfi  tfaar  troops  on  land.  To  prevent  Ais,  if  pos^Me,  in 
additkMi  to  d^  ddmces  ef  Si.  Philip,  Bourbon  and  St 
Leon,  major  Reynolds  was  cnrdered  to  proceed  to  Bara* 
tajria,  to  place  the  bayoos  emp^ing  throvgh  this  pass  in 
the  best  possible  state  of  delaice,  to  occupy  and  strengthen 
the  island,  and  draw  a  chain  across  the  pass.  The  cele- 
braled  Lafite,  who  was  courted  both  by  the  AnMicans 
and  BiitkAi^^AcMn  his  possessing  a  more  accurate  know* 
ledge  ofeveiy  inlet  from  the  gul^  than  any  other  man,  was 
promised  apardon  tor  Us  {Miatical  outirages^ — accepted  i^ 
and  was  associated  with  mi^r  Reynolds  in  this  commla* 
Am.  He  entered  into  the  interest  of  his  aikq^  conn* 
try  with  ^reat  zeaL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  were  not  idle.  Their 
QxeirtioBs  to  prqiue  ibr  their  ultmor  ol^ects  w^re  un- 
lemilting,  A  comjrfete  oommand  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
bayou  leadii^lo  their  camp,  presented  an  unmlerrupted 
ingress  and  egrws^  thitf  afforded  ihem  an  ewy  c^yportuntty 
of  ccmvejing  vriiatever  they  wanted  with  perfect  safety  to 
iiecamp.  Thqr  deepened  tl^  canal,  thrw^  which  they 
ftrnt  debarked,  so  as  to  enable  ihem  to  Imng  their  boats 
teodrneuer  the  camp,  and  to  transport  wkh  greater  con- 
^eoimoe  all  dmr  heavy  munitions.  Early  on  die  mwn- 
hig  tf  the  SVtht  a  batt^  was  discovered  on  the  bank  of 
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Ae  riwr^  yflmk  Imd  bean  Aroim  up^the  preee^^  lug^C 
On  it  ware  mcniAied  several  pieces  ^^kewy  ordnance; 
from  whidi  a  fite  wu  opened  on  the  Cai^ne,  lying  oa 
liaieoi^HMte  shwe.  £?ery  ^brtbad  already  bten made 
to  icMU  her  op  stream  in  mn.  Botnbe  and  red  hot  likit 
were  thrown  oik  her  from  the  baitefy^  wbiob  were  con* 
itoiitly  taking  ^fect) firing  Imt  in  eeveral  plac^  whileher 
fife  in  return  was  in  a  measure  ih^ectual^  firoitt  h^^Mw^ 
nag  but  <Mrie  13  pcNHMkr^  whicjh  would  Irei^  the  battery. 
The  second  fire  lodged  a  shoi  in  h»  mainhold  under  ihe 
cables^  whaice  it  could  not  be  reiliO¥ed4  The  iailMl 
hur^  out  on  every  fiode,  and  werte  iael  increacong.  It  was 
feaced,  thai  she  would  btew  up^  and  destroy  every  thing. 
There  being  not  die  least  glifiunering  of  hope^  thai  she 
eeiiM  be  saved,  and  one  of  tbe^rew  bdi^  kiUed,  and  six 
\v<Minded,  she  was  abandonedt  and  in  a  shmt  ttSM  she^ 
blewup. 

One  essential  mean  of  annoyatteeon  ow  ttMbtiiig  loel^ 
ifid  the  enemy  gathering  cmfideneci  firoi^lls  success, 
eai^  on  the  9eth  their"  eotanns  aditoeed  en  ota  irorks, 
appamilly  wilh^pvurpesetasttfrmt^^  SirSthMopd 
Packenhana  eommanded  m  prtsos.  At  the  distance  of 
hdf  a  mile,  they  qmied  their  heavy  tttiliery  upon  uar-*' 
Qnantities  of  bmriis^bidls  and  Gte^ve  raekels  wete  dis- 
charged. The  panie,iiliiefa  these  new  and  fermklabte^eft^ 
pMA  wens  €Qq^ltod  to  praduee  upon  raw  troopsv  dttd  not 
lafcepfaioa  They  aoonascertamed,  that  our  tro^is'knevr 
how  tofiM^daagerand  deaih,as  Widlas  theink  These 
desolMNBg  instruHMmla  of  destmetien  excited  litiie  odier 
flwwsalion,  tbanf  that  of  ngfdty.  Instead  of  flying  fifom  the 
terrific  cmsh,  and  diese  insigma  of  t^ror,  as  wis  proboK 
fafy  eipected,  oor  batteries  opened  upen>  tiMn,  and^iAHtte^ 
dklefy  halted  their  acLvmce^ 
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j|i  iMliiHiott  to  the  twa  piMM,  akeadjr  nmyMd  m  our 
imrb9,  ^iree  tmre  heavy  fMeoes^  c^taiiMdd  fiom  ibe  navy 
department,  Vfwe  jdaeefl  on  the  Una  The  officma  mmi 
orew  <^  the  Gandme  vdontewed,  and  rendered  iaiportant 
services,  maintaiiring  at  tbdr  gans  die  skiU  and  finaoness, 
fi>r  which  diey  had  be^n  so  highly  dlrtingaiihed.  Hiejr 
iMre  selected  ta  this  sorviee  on  acopam  ci  their  superiiMr 
eapo^ence  in  gmnrary,  and  they  sapported  their  reputa^ 
tkou  The  emfdy  reoehed  the  gfeatest  ityary  from  dM> 
river«  liwtenant  Thompson,  virho  commanded  the  Lou* 
jaiana  stoop  of  Ywr^  vvineh  Jay  n^ify  opposite  the  line  of 
defeoee^  no  sooner  discovered  the  €»iemy%  cohimns  ap«^ 
pfoacfaa^  than  vrarping  heMUFOimd,  be  bronght  her  stiu^ 
boai4  gns  ta  bear  npon  diem,  and  forced  tfaMi  to  rMie^ 
Hie  ^Mmy  diadbarged  their  heavy  ar^ery^  bemba  and 
lockeia  upon  us  lor  sev«i  hours,  wiibottt  ladier  oMdong  a. 
breach^  o^8ilenomg  thb  sloop,  and  abandoned  a  eoniest, 
whidi  flinnnMJ  to  yield  no  advantage  The  aew  of  die 
ianafl|( 


composed  of  new  reerailB  of  the  most  dis-^ 
eofdant  materiaks  sokbers^  esaams,  and  seamen  of  USt- 
rent  coMtanes^  and  speaking  dtfSbrenl  lioigilagesi  By  thc^ 
activity  ef  their  ac^ompKshirfetwffiaiandcH^ 
m^  weli  disoiphiied  la  their  duty,  that  they  ah^eady  ma- 
naged their  guns  with  the  greatest  preciBiony^^-^and  with 
tho  aid  of  the  land  baltefies^  silenced^  and  Ative  bedk  the 
eneoiy*  Hofmijg  to  be  aa  successful  in  the  desiracticii  of 
ftua  vessel^  as  ihey  had  been^  the  Canine,  diey  threw 
hoi  shot  upon  he^  finr  seven  hours*  She  had  but  a  single 
man  wounded  Chur  entire  loss  from  all  this  pomp  and 
eircanMMaiice  of  vrar  was  oniy  nine  men  kitted,  and  eight 
ar  ten  woimded. 

Asie^  those,  who  M%  deeply  lamented,  wte  c<rfcmel 
James  Heaiderson,  of  die  Tennessee  mili^a.  In  an  aitaek 
upon  a  BritiSkh  force,  that  annoyed  us,  his  detachment,  by 
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a  mifliiAdentaiidkig  of  he  onhiOB,  was  led  into  a  pootiMi 
of  exposare,  in  which  he  was  dam»  and  in  which  his  de- 
tachmeel^  on  their  retreat,  sofiered  some  losa 

Nothing  was  more  annoying  to  the  feelings  of  g^eral 
Jaekson,  than  the  general  impression,  that  there  existed 
chsafl^ticm  in  die  citj^  It  is  a  feet,  which  was  afterwards 
disdosed  by  British  prisonem,  that  evelry  movement  on 
oar  part  was  cemtan^  directly 9  and  fiuihlully  r^mrted  to 
dieoK  An  indirect  af^cation  was  made  to  him  frcxn 
influential  soarces,  <lesiring  to  know,  if  the  report  in  cir- 
eqlation  was  true,  ^diat  if  he  diould  be  compeUed  to  re- 
ti-eat  up  the  coast,  and  leave  the  city  to  its  (ate,  his  deter- 
mination was  to  kiy  the  ci^  wasto?^  At  the  same  time 
he  was  instructed,  that  men  of  mfliMBee  were  occsiqaedv 
in  considering  the  proprieQr  of  naaki^g  terms  with  ijm 
enemy  in  case  of  emergendea  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
g<meial  adopted  veiy  decided  measures  in  die  case,  which 
appeared  to  him  justed  by  circumstancea  Nothii^  could 
have  had  a  more  direct  tendency  to  produce  despondency 
in  the  publk  mindy  dian  the  disclosure  of  any  such  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  legislaturei  Some  honored  names  of 
members  of  that  body  appear,  as  of  persons,  who  repaired 
to  the  camp,  and  bravdy  and  bonoraUy  discharged  the 
duties  of  soldiers  there. 

To  try  the  fidd%  and  vigilance  of  the  watch  of  every 
diing,  tbit  passed  up  and  down  the  river,  die  general 
ordered,  on  a  dark  night,  that  a  couple  of  flat  bottomed 
boats  fidbould  be  set  adrift,  to  see  if  there  was  angr  chance 
of  passing  in  safety  down  the  river  to  the  British  lines. 
The  alarm  was  givea  A  fire  was  <^>^tied  upcm  them 
from  the  batteries,  the  Louisiana  skx^  and  every  thing 
that  could  fire,  and  the  harmless  flat  boats  were  sunk.  Yet 
in  some  way,  probably  dirough  the  de^  and  hidden  paths 
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^fhe  gwavftp)  a  constant  intercourte  tms  kept  up  betwe€tt 
1^  enemy,  and  ifaeir  friend  in  die  citf. 

One  of  die  mesrt  severe  incemf^eniences  of  Ak  timfipa^ 
has  been  already  memioned-^^-'dve  want  of  good  and  m0^ 
cient  arms  for  the  sotdiem  Many  of  the  troops  w^re 
only  supplied  with  poor  common  gun^  The  Kentucky 
troops,  who  were  expected^  were  understood  to  be  pap* 
IJaHy  and  badly  supplied  with  artna  The  city  was  ra»- 
sa<^ed  for  a  isupply  $  and  every  man  under  the  age  of 
fifty,  who  was  able  «o  bear  arms^  was  drafted  inio  the  ser« 
vice.  Frequent  fight  skirmishes  took  place^  in  one  of 
^ich  colonel  Hinds  was  greatly  ^q^osed.  He  MkI  his 
corps  were  distinguished  by  their  collectiBd  and  gallant 
deportment,  and  came  off  fit>m  the  skirmish  with  a  Esnall 
ioss. 

The  British  commenced  the  new  yem*  with  an  attack 
^pon  our  tine.  At  nine  in  die  nHmuHg^  a  heavy  fog  dis- 
persed, and  ^owed  us  formidaUe  batteries  mouated  with 
very  heavy  mtlnance,  at  die  distance  of  600  yards  from 
our  ttte.  They  opened  with  a  trem^idotts  burst  of  artil* 
lery,  accompanied  vntfa  Congreve  rockets^  which  filled 
the  air  in  all  directiona  The  house,  which  was  the  sup- 
posed head  quartans  of  the  general,  was  battered  to  a  mere 
wreck.  But  he,  for  whom  the  compliment  was  intended, 
was  at  the  head  of  his  lines,  in  the  midst  of  die  danger, 
animating  every  body  by  his  pres^ice,  and  directing  every 
tt^iemtton.  Hhe  fire,  which  our  batteries  returned,  was 
tremendous.  Tvro  of  their  batteries,  formed  on  our  right, 
Were  prostrated,  and  most  of  their  guns  dismounted  The 
"British  had  all  along  labored  under  the  illusion,  that  our 
raw  woods  men  could  make  no  use  <rf*  cannon.  They 
knew,  that  we  had  competent  batteries,  but  still  flattered 
tfiemselves^  &at  artillery  would  be  of  little  service  to  peo- 
ple, who  knew  not  how  to  use  it    The  battle  of  the  8th 
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^Mui  soon  to  cure  them  of  this  folly.  So  confidrat  wcnrd 
diey,  4iat  dieir  caimoiiadiiig  would  drive  our  men  from 
-tb^  guns,  that  soldiers  Sfif^re  arrmiged  along  the  ditckes 
nt  tfa^  beginning  of  the  assauk,  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  circumstance,  and  march  upon  us,  the  moment  a  breach 
in  our  works  should  be 'made.  Perceiving,  that  thdr 
cannon  and  rock^s  had  very  little  eSecU  they  retired, 
leaving  their  batteries  a  heap  of  ruina  Our  loss  in  Ats 
affiur  was  1 1  killed,  and  33.  wounded.  That  of  die  eaxmj 
was  never  exactly  knowa    It  was  probably  about  100. 

No  adequate  picttire  has  ever  been  given  of  die  priva- 
tions and  endurances  in  our  camp.  The  cUmate,  ordina- 
rily a  mild  one,  was  this  winter  uncommonly  severa— * 
From  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains  of  the  country,  unsiiei- 
tered  troops  were  much  exposed.  General  Cdflfee^s  br»- 
gade  literally  tented  in  the  swamp,  and  on  bnmh  and  k)gs, 
which  alone  raised  them  above  the  water.  Never  wa» 
there  more  exposure,  or  less  murmuring^ 

On  the  4th,  arrived  the  long  expected  mnlUrcemeaC 
fi'om  Kentucky,  amounting  to  2,350,  under  major  jjmeml 
Thomas, — but,  as  was  foreseen,  so  poorly  supplied  with 
arms,  as  to  be  of  but  little  service.  That  so  many  brave 
men,  at  such  a  moment  of  peril,  should  stand  with  folded 
arms,  unable,  however  disposed,  to  help  the  cause,  was 
among  the  most  vexing  of  the  numberless  trials,  which 
the  general  encountered  at  this  tima 

On  the  6di,  a  soldier  deserted  from  outline,  and  dift- 
•closed  the  state  of  our  camp  to  the  enemy.  General  Laitt- 
bert  had  joined  the  enemy  with  a  considerable  reinforce* 
menu  During  the  7th  ttiere  was  much  stir,  apparendy  of 
great  preparation,  in  die  British  camp.  It  was  conjec- 
tured, that  an  assault  was  intended  on  general  Morgan. 
The  second  regiment  of  Louisiana  militia,  and  400  K/m- 
tacky  troops,  were  directed  to  be  crossed  over,  as  a  r^- 
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Arcemeiit  to  him.  Only  ISO  of  die  latt^  reached  dieir 
dei^uatioa  His  position  was  defended  by  strong  batce- 
ries,  which  were  directed  by  the  science  and  ^qperi^ice 
crf'coittmodore  Pattersoa  It  was  feared,  if  the  Louisiana 
were  dropped  down  to  die  defence,  she  might  share  the 
fiite  of  die  Carohne;  It  was  hoped,  that  with  their  force 
ef  800  men^  they  might  be  able  to  defend  dieir  position. 

On  the  Idf^  where  the  general  commanded  in  person, 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy. 
The  redotd>t  on  the  levee  was  commanded  by  a  company 
ef  the  7th,  under  lieutenant  Rosg.  The  regular  troops 
occupied  that  part  of  the  entrenchment,,  next  the  river. — 
G^ral  CarcplPs  division  was  in  the  cen^e,  supported 
by  the  Kentucky  trooj^  under  general  Adair.  The  ex- 
treme left,  extending  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
swamp,  ws»  protected  by  the  brigade  of  general  Cotke. 
Unr^nitting  in  exertion  and  vigilance,  his  precaution  kept 
pace  with  the  zeal  and  preparation  of  the  enemy.  He 
s^t  but  litde,  and  was  always  at  his  post  His  sentinels 
were  doubled,  and  extended,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy's  camp, — ^while  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  troops  were  always  on  the  line,  with  their  arms 
in  their  hands.  Thus  lay  the  two  armies  for  eight  days 
in  sight  of  each  other.  The  heroes  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
pride  of  England,' and  the  boasted  conquerors  of  the  con^ 
qverofs  of  £urq)e,  were  there  with  their  veteran  troops, 
so  trained  to  victory,  as  to  have  assumed  the  proud  name 
of  ^invinciMes.'  On  the  other  hand  were  the  hardy  sons 
oT  die  forest,  who,  before  the  Creek  campaign,  had  only 
read  of  batdes,  and  who,  as  their  enemies  used  to  say,  and 
sing,  had  never  been  in  at  any  thing  more  than  the  killing 
(^  a  deer. 

The  8tfi  of  January  dawned,  and  with  the  dawn  the 
enemy's  signals  for  movement  were  descried.    They  were 
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two  sky-rockets,  the  one  ibrawa  up  on  the  liefi^  aiuL-seoa 
ofter,  itm  other  oa  the  right  of  the  eaemy^s  caio^    The 
charge  that  followed  v^as  so  rs^id,  that,  the  Ivoo^  at  the 
ouq>osts  fled  ID  with  difficulty.    Their  batteries,  whicb 
bad  been  demolished  the  1^  of  the  moiitbr.had  been  re* 
estabhshed  during  the  ni^t*     Showers  of  bombs-  and 
balls  were  poured  upon  our  line,  while  the  air  blazed  with 
Congreve  rockets.     The  two  divisions^  comnIaaded^  by 
Sir  Edward  Packenham  in  peoson,  and  suj^ried  by  ge- 
nerals Ki^ane  and.Gibbs,  pressed  forward,  the  rigbt  ageiast 
the  cental  of  general  Carroll's  command^ — the  lefiagfiin^ 
QUr  redoubt  on  the  levee.    A  thick  fog  enabled  tbimi  to 
approach  near  our  enU^nchment,  before  tjiey  were  dis- 
Qovered.     They  advanced,  with  firm,  quick  and  steady 
pace  in  column,  with  a  front  between  60  and  70  deep. 
Our  troops,  who  had  been  waiting  for  them,  at  Imfpk 
descried  them,  gave  three  cheers,  and  pcmred  upon  them 
from  the  whole  line  a.  sheet  of  fire.    It  was  accompanied 
by  a  burst  of  artillery,  which  mowed  down  their  GnmU 
From  the  musquetry  there  was  a  continued  volley,  without  ^ 
a  moment's  intermissioa    Battery  Na  7,  served  by  lieu* 
tenant  Spotts,  galled  them  with  a  destructive  fira    Batte* 
ries  6  and  8  followed  up  the  work  of  death.    The  bravery 
of  the  foe,  that  came  upon  us,  n^erited  a  better  &te,  had  k 
animated  ^better  cause.    Some  of  these  brave  men  moved 
through  this  murderous  fire,  and  gained  the  ditch  in  fixun 
of  our  works,  where  they  remained  during  the  action,  and 
were  afterwards  made  prisoners.    But  they  were  no  more 
than  men,  and  nothing  human  could  resist,  the  h<H;roriof 
the  scene  before  them.    These  trained  veterans  were  seec^. 
first  to  waver,  and  dien  retire.    Sir  Edward  P^vckenham 
hastened  to  their  front,  and  endeavored  to  rally  them* — 
He  fell  mortally  wounded,  in  the  arms  of  his  aid-de-camp^ 
not  far  from  our  line.    Generals  Gibbs  and  i^^ane  feU* 
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al0O-,^dfliig^ou8ly  weucided^  and  were  ecnn'eyed  fiiom  ibe 
line.    GieiijBral  Lambert,  advandng  wkh  the  reserve,  Biet  ^ 
the  eolfciome  retreating  in  the  greatest  confusion    His  e& 
iM»  %»  halt  tfaen^  were  uaavaiUng,  untii  th^  reached  a. 
dileh^  400  yaf«b  distimt 

The  ield,  over  which  they  hadadvanbed,  wa&  strewed 
with  the  4^d  and  dying*  £^en  here  they  were  constantry 
fiillii^  Their  officers  orged,  aad  animafed  them  onc6 
mere  to^the  charge.  They  advanced*  so  near,  ds  to  begin^ 
to  deploy.  The  same  uur^^iting  fire  of  musquetry  and 
batteries  ifi^is  poured  upon  diem^  The  dischai^es  of  grape 
ami  canister  swept  away  the  front  of  dieir  columns,  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  formed.  Feeling  that  certain  destruction^ 
awaited  their  advance,  they  flbd  in  disorder  from  a  field^. 
whidi  was  covered  with  their  dead  and  Wounded.  In 
vain  their  officers  endeavored  to  goad  them  tc^.  renewed 
resistanee  In  vein  they  resprted  to  eoercioa  They  saw 
the  plain  covered  with>  the  immmerable  bodies  of  their*^ 
oowitrymea  The  same  power  <^  destruction  waa  pre* 
pared  to  opwaie  upon.  them.  Tl^  pamc  was  without 
remedy,  and  the  ffi^t  not  to  be  controlled. 

Two  or  diree  regiments,  led  by  colonel  Rennie,  ad- 
vaaoed  against  our  redoubt  on  the  right,  and  urging  fbr- 
waid^  arrtved  at  the  ditch.  They  suffered  severely  from 
cQmttHMk>re  Patterson's  battery  on  the  le&  bank>  and  the 
GaBnon  of  the  redbabt  But,  reaching  our  works^  and 
paaring  the  ditch^  sword  in  hand,  colonel  Rennie  bravely 
leaped'  im  the  wall^  and  called  his  troops  to  follow  him; 
Se8»!ealjF  had  he  called^  when  he  fell  by  the  fatal  aim  of 
our  riflemen.  Pfessed  by  the  impetuosity  of  superior 
numbens^  who  were  mounting  the  wall,  or  entering  the 
emhramres,  ourtit>ops  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  redoubt. 
A>mom^imry  piMe ensued,  but  only  to  be  interrupted  widi 
increased  igtrrorBi    Captain  Beal,  with  tl^  city  riflemen. 
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perceiving  the  enemy  in  front,  with  p^ect  coohefls  and 
self-po6session,  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  thein^  eveiy 
dischai^e  of  which  brought  the  object  to  the  ground.  To 
advance,  or  maintain  their  ground,  was  equally  impmc* 
ticable  for  the  enemy.  They  saw  their  division  on  the 
right  broken,  and  flying  fix>m  die  field,  and  to  retreat,  or 
surrender,  seemed  their  only  alternativa 

Genersd  Jackson,  having  hem  informed,  that  the  ^oemy 
had  gained  the  redoubt,  pressed  forward  a  remforcem^i^ 
to  regain  it  They  were  retreating,  when  it  arrived.  Thejr 
were  severely  galled  from  difikrent  points  <m  their  retreat*. 
Numbers  found  a  grav^  in  the  ditch  before  our  line;  and 
of  those,  who  gained  the  redoubt,  not  one,  it  is  believed^ 
escaped.    They  were  shot  down,  as  hst  as  they  Altered.. 
The  route,  along  which  they  had  advanced,  and  retired^ 
was  strewed  with  bodies.    Affiightmied  at  the  carnage,. 
.  they  moved  hastily  and  in  confusion  fi-om  die  scene.    Oar 
batteries  were  still  cutdng  them  down  at  every  step.  They 
were  too  mqch  galled,  and  fatigued,  to  march  beyond  tkM3 
reach  of  our  shot,  and  they  found  shelter  fit>m  its  firtal 
execution  in  a  ditch,  where  the  right  division  had  retreated, 
and  there  they  remained,  until  ni^  pennitled  them  to 
retire.    Had  our  troops  been  completely  armed,  it  could 
not  escape  coming  over  the  mind  of  such  a  parson  as  ge* 
neral  Jackson,  that  now  was  the  time  to  have  followed  up 
the  blow,  and  have  captured  the  British  army.    Not  only 
the  animation  of  ^dctory  suggested  sudi  thoughts,  but  the 
panic  struck  retreat  of  die  enrariy.    But  b4^ler  counseb 
prevailed.    Enough  had  be^i  done  for  security  and  glory. 
The  rest,  even  if  it  had  not  been  doubtful,  would  have^ 
been  only  for  triumph.    He  {^^rred,  therefore,  to  adq[>t 
the  safer  course  to  sustain  a  position,  which  now  assur^ 
safety  to  the  city,  rather  than  by  endeavwing  to  obtain  toa 
much,  to  endanger  die  loss  of  every  thing.      • 
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Meanwhile^  a  simultaneous  attadc  by  colonel  Thortiton, 
^pyMi  800  chosen  men^  upon  general  Morgan's  position  on 
ihe  left  bank  of  the  riy«r  had  been  made.  By  die  dme  he 
had  <eflfected  a  landings  the  day  had  dawned,  and  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  announced  the  battle  begun.  Supported 
by  three  gun  boats,  he  hastened  with  his  command  in  the 
dh-ection  of  general  Morgan's  entrenchment  Some  troops} 
4iat  were  stationed  in  advance,  to  act  as  spies,  heard  the 
aoise  and  bustle  of  the  enemy's  landing,  and  as  soon  as 
4iey  had  ascertained,  that  it  was  effected,  moved  off.  The 
Keatiacky  troops  rwie||ed  general  Moi^an  at  fire  in  the 
morning,  and  w^^  inftnediately  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  tfak  fi>rce^  which  they  met  hastily  retreating.  From 
them  general  Moi^an  learned,  that  the  enemy  had  landed, 
tnd  was  moving  raf»dly  uip  the  levee. 

The  two  detachments,  now  actii^  together,  formed  be- 
hind a  saw  mill  race,  the  plank  and  scantling  of  which 
farmed  a  tolerable  breastwork.  A  warm  and  spirited 
resistaiice  was  maintained  with  the  advancing  foe  for  some 
time,  and  he  was  for  a  moment  checked.  He  rallied, 
advanced,  and  again  received  a  heavy  fire.  The  general's 
aid,  perceiving  the  steady  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  fear- 
ing for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  whole  force  fled  in  haste,  ere- 
attag  confiision  in  general  Morgan's  line.  Here  they  were 
halted,  and  formed  in  a  line,  that  reached  quite  to  the 
Bwampii  Colonel  Thornton,  having  arrived  in  an  orange 
giove,  700  yards  distant  from  our  line,  hahed,  and  sur- 
veyed it  He  immediately  advance  to  attack  it  in  two 
division&  It  was  defended  by  about  1,500  men.  A  se» 
vere  dlscfaiarg^  fit>m  the  ordnance  along  our  works  caused 
their  right  division  to  oblique,  and  to  unite  with  their  left. 
Th^  pressed  upon  the  point  occupied  by  the  Kentucky 
troops.    From  some  inexplicable  cause,  the  whole  force 
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became  panic  struck,  and  fled.  By  great  ex^Waong  of  the 
officers,  a  inotmntary  halt  was  effected.  A  burst  of  Cen^ 
^eve  rod^ets  falling  about  them,  and  firing  the  stubble  m 
Ac  cane  fields  irenewed  their  flights  Oonmiodore  Patter^ 
«on  had  been  firing  on  the  enemy  on  ihe  opposite  shore. 
He  ceased  it,  and  turned  his  pieces  to  enfilade  llie  enemy 
next  the  swamp.  But  seeing  tfee  confusion  bf  our  retreat, 
tie  was  at  once  aware,  that  he  could  not  maintain  his 
ground,  and  lie  spiked  his  guns,  destroyed  his  ammu^ 
nition,  and  retired  from  a  post,  where  he  had  rendered 
the  most  importcmt  services.  *   > 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  cowardice  in  diese  troops, 
to  account  for  their  retreat.  General  Thornton's  greatly 
superior  force  advanced  Upon  die  weakest  p^rtof  our  liii^^ 
defended  by  only  180  men,  and  these  stretched  along  a 
front  of  300  yards,  and  unsupported  by  artillery.  General 
Morgan,  in  reporting  the  misfortune  and  defeat,  attributed 
it  to  the  example  of  the  advance,  diat  in  flying,  carried  the 
rest  of  his  forces  along  with  them.  Various  circumstances 
gave  the  vantage  ground  entirely  to  ihe  enemy.  He  was 
even  superior  in  numerical  strength.  A  report  to  ^ie 
secretary  of  war,  predicated  upon  first  impressions,  which 
were  afterwards  proved  to  be  erroneous,  occasioned  much 
feeling  in  Kentucky.  It  must  have  been  obvious,  that  the 
gallant  commander  in  chief  could  not  have  practised  in- 
tentional injustice. 

General  Jackson  hastened  to  tiirow  detachments' acitxss 
the  river,  with  orders  to  regain  the  position  at  every  ha* 
zard.  He  forwarded  an  address  to  the  troops,  to  animate 
them  to  daring,  and  inspirit  them  to  exertions,  that  should 
wipe  away  the  stigma,  which  might  attach  to  their  defeat 
A  stratagem  enabled  him  to  obtain  his  object,  without  the 
effusion  of  blood. 
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tSeoeial  Lambert,  at  die  close  of  die  fiUfU  baule,  pro- 
pmed  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  a  day,  under  the  pre- 
text of  administering  to  the  relief  of  his  womided  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  rqily,  drew  up  the  plan  of  an  armistice, 
with  directions  to  redmi  it  immediately,  if  approved.  It 
oootained  a  stipulation,  that  hostilities  ^ould  cease  on  the 
ICift  baAk,  but  not  on  the  ri^t,  and  that  in  the  interim  no 
reinforo^nents  were  to  be  sent  across  the  river  h(y  either 
party.  General  Lambert  at  xmce  drew  the  inference,  that 
general  Jackson  had  already  sent  over  sufficient  forces,  to 
retake  the  position,  and  possibly  to  capture  colonel  Thorn- 
Ion^  force,  which,  by  tl^  total  route  of  the  forces  on  the 
kA  bank,  was  left  in  a  situation  evidently  isolated  and  ex- 
posed The  effect  with  general  Lambert  was  such,  as 
bad  b€$^i  anticipated  and  desired.  He  n^;lected  to  sign 
the  armistice)  until  the  next  day.  Under  cover  of  the  night, 
ocdonel  Thomtim  was  ordered  to  recross  the  river  with 
his  force,  and  the  position  was  thus  peaceably  restored  to 
its  original  holders.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  and  returned  to  general  Jackson,  with  the 
apdcgy  for  having  omitted  to  sign  it  sooner,  that  in  tho 
{mss^  business,  that  part,  which  required  an  immediate 
sigiuture,  had  been  overlooked.  It  is  amusing  to  discover 
these  nmtual  attempts  at  deception.  Geneval  Jackson^ 
was  certainly  the  most  successfoL 

The  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  morning  <tf  the  9tl^ 
The  remaining  dead  and  wounded  were  removed  from 
ihe  field,  which,  for  300  yards  in  front  of  our  Une,  they 
literally  covered.  The  loss  of  the  Britist\  in.  the  main 
attadi:  on  the  left  has  been  variously  stated.  The  killed, 
wounded  aad  prisoners,  as  ascertained  by  colonel  Hayne, 
our  inspector  g&aersAy  the  day  after  t)ie  battle,  an^ounted 
Id  a,60a  General  Lambert's  report  to  lord  Bathurst 
makes  it  Igm.    It  has  bam  clearly  proved  sinc^,  that  it  was 
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mu^  greater  thali  (hat  reporled  by  ei<irar. .  Amaag  ibm 
slain  was  their  commander  in  chief,  and  major  general 
Gibbs,  who  died  next  day  of  his  wonnds.  The  AmmcaB 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  but  thirteen.  Our  effec* 
live  force  on  die  hne  was  short  of  4/)00.  That  of  the 
enemy  engaged  was  at  least  9,000. 

One  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  omilted.  The  gal^ 
lantry  of  the  British  soldier,  so  worthy  of  admiration  in  a 
good  cause,  brought  many  of  them  even  in  this  cause  t» 
li^  wounded,  and  to  die  under  our  ramparla  The  firiBg 
bad  ceased,  and  our  troops,  with  the  instinctive  humani^ 
of  Americans,  advanced  over  th^  lines,  to  bring  in,  imd 
assist  die  wounded.  The  enemy  from  the  distant  diteh,^ 
which  diey  occupied,  opened  a  fire  upon  them,  and  several 
were  wounded  Our  soMiers  had  been  hustructed  in  tfie 
history  of  the  scenes  of  Hampton  and  Havre  de  Graee^ 
It  has  been  a  thousand  times  asserted,  and  we  know  not, 
that  it  has  ever  been  disproved,  that  the  watchword  of  ^ 
British  army  in  the  battle  of  the  8th  was  ^booty  and  beauty.' 
We  have  always  associated  the  ideas  of  cruelty  and  cow- 
ardice. We  can  hardly  ccmceive,  that  a  general,  so  gallant, 
and  so  deeply  lamented  by  his  country,as  Sir  Edward  Pack-' 
enham,  could  have  given  out  such  a  watchword,  or  couM 
have  promised  his  soldiers,  than  whom  hraver  never  fough^ 
the  brutal  licentiousness  and  the  lawless  indu^nce,  which 
such  a  watchword  would  promise,  as  incitements  to  their 
valor.  To  continue  to  practise  humanity  to  an  ^nemjr,. 
Aat  met  it  with  such  a  return,  is  die  highest  praise  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  our  troops. 

Great  numbers  of  British  officers,  besides  Ae  g^ierab 
above  named,  here-ftught  their  fest  batde.  In  die  pocket 
of  captain  Wilkinson,  who  fell,  was  a  iMter  to  a  friend  at 
home,  who  belonged  to  the  war  department  With  the 
true  spirit  of  a  British  officer,,be  seems  to  hme  had  n^ 
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daabt  <^the  suoeefis  of  the  attack,  and  to  have  kxdked  to  H 
mtfa  an  asrarance,  that  it  would  bring  a  suocessfiil  t^mi- 
nation  to  itmr  trials  and  laboiH.  The  annals  of  warfiNre 
have  seldom  disclosed  a  nK>re  bhter  and  cnid  <Msappoint- 
ment,and  seTflielydid  they  atone  for  their  confidenca 
They  had  deemed,  diat  the  appearance  of  the  orderly,  gay 
and  rafttd  mofements  of  veteran  troops,  would  induce  our 
militia  to  forsake  the  contest,  and  fly.  Accordingly,  against 
diai  part  of  our  force,  they  directed  their  chief  attack.  But 
Aey  could  have  assailed  no  pai;!  of  our  entr^ichmenti 
wWe  thqr  would  have  met  a  warmer  receptioa  The 
Kentucb^  and  Tennessee  troops,  under  generals  CarroU 
and  Adair,  were  here.  They  had  already  w<m  a  rqwuh 
taticMi,  that  they  were  not  disposed  now  to  rehnquish/— 
These  divisions,  alternately  dialling  their  pieces,  and 
mounting  the  platform,,  poured  a  constant  stream  of  fire 
upon  the  advancing  columns,  which  drove  them  from  the 
field  with  prodigious  slaughter. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  a  deserter  fi^m  our  camp 
imparted  to  them  information  of  the  stato  of  things  thera 
In  the  rage  and  bitterness  of  their  disappointment,  th^ 
bdieved,  that  the  deserter  had  given  them  &Jse  informs^ 
tion;  and  they  brought  him  to  a  severe  account  for  the 
Boischie^  which  this  information  had  caused  It  waa  in 
vain^that  he  protested  to  the  last,  that  he  had  stated  every 
dung  as  it  was.  Without  further  ceremony,  they  hung 
the  poor  fellow  on  a  tree  in  view  of  the  camp.  He  thus 
expiated,  not  his  own  &ls€tMM>d,  for  he  had  stated  the 
troth,  but  their  own  rash  folly,  in  not  having  learned  Grom 
the  many  lessons,  we  had  already  given  them^^  Utde  more 
req^ectfetr  a& 

Tb»  iflsue4»f  this  battle  settled  the  scak  of  the  war  in 
tins  quarter.  The  character  of  the  campaign  was  fixed, 
pfA  Itttte  Qftcwnd  of  iufficient  interest  for  relptfim  afiir* 
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wards.  A  powerful  ^brt  was  made  to  Imng  tiieir  fleet 
up  the  river,  to  give,  if  possible,  a  dififerait  color  to  the 
dose  of  the  eam^gn.  A  long  and  violent  attack  was 
siade  on  fort  St  Philip,  by  two  bomb  vessels,  a  brig,  sioop 
and  schoonen  The  assault  was  contimied,  until  the  nigiri^ 
of  the  17th,  during  which  time  an  immense  quantity  of 
bcHnbs  and  balls  were  thrown  upon  Ae  fort  by  die  enemy: 
It  was  commanded  by  major  Overton,  in  whose  bravery 
luid  skill  general  Jackson  reposed  entire  ccmfidence.  The 
defence  was  managed  with  great  activi^  and  vigilance; 
and  for  the  nine  days,  that  the  bombardment  lasted;  sleep 
was  almost  a  stranger  in  the  fort.  As  soon  as  they  came 
within  reach  of  the  gunrof  our  fort,  a  severe  and  ^foctual 
fire  w»3  qpened  upon  diem*  After  many  fruitless  efibrls, 
and  an  immense  vraiste  of  labor  and  amnumiticm,  di^  Fe>- 
tir<Bd  from  the  fort  Our  loss  in  the  def^iee  was  nine 
killed,  or  wounded.  Soon  after^  the  British  finally  fiur- 
sook  their  camp,  and  tock  refiige  on  board  their  shipping. 
Thus  mided  in  entire  discomfiture  and  di^race  an  in-^ 
vasion^  which  had  fostered  such  hopes  on  the  put  of  the 
enemy.  The  uncertain^  of  human  things  seldom  ex-* 
hibits  a  more  altered  aspect,  than  die  condition  and  hopes 
of  the  Bridsh  army  at  diat  time,  compared  with  that  of 
the  sraie  force  twenty-six  days  b^re.  They  were  then 
confident,  that  ten  days  wouM  give  diem  possession  of  the 
important  and  rich  chy  of  New  Orleans.  Now  vanqniAed, 
and  iNrdctti  in  spirits,  abandcnang  many  dTdieir  wounded 
to  our  care,  and  leaving  Huddtudes  of  the  bedibs  of  dvir 
most  gallant  troops  in  a  foreign  soil,  under  cover  of  dbe 
darkness,  diey  are  silendy  %mg  trcm  their  camp,  and 
breaking  to  pieces  dieir  artiUery.  They  are  b^m^^^  lo 
understand  the  diaracter  cf  the  enemy,  wiii  whom  t^ 
have  had  to  deaL  They  now  well  undiratMd,  that  if  the 
^Merieans  did  not  know  how  to  form  cohiBiw,or  deploy 
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into  Hues,  they  knew  the  value  of  liberty,  and  of  their  far 
homes, — ^knew  how  to  suflfer  privations  without  repining, 
to  fight,  and  when  need  was,  to  die.  It  was  die  contest 
of  4j000  yeomanry  of  the  West  widi  14,000  of  the  bravest 
i&nd  best,  that  England  could  furnish. 

These  brave  men  might  well  return  proudly  to  their 
homes;  for  they  were  covered  with  glory,  and  they  had 
an  animating  story  to  cheer  die  evening  fire  of  dieir  hornet 
after  their  return.  That  story  will  ^  down  to  posterity 
in*  history  and  in  song.  Of  the  few  anniversaries,  beside 
diat-of  the  natal  day  of  our  nation,  commemorated  in  the 
West,  the  8di  of  January  is  one  of  our  proudest  It  has 
dready  been  blazoned  by  die  orator,  die  poet  and  t||i» 
painter,  and  will  continue  to  be  recited,  in  proof  of  what 
the  firee  owners  of  the  sacred  soil  can  do,,  when  that  soil 
is  trami^ed  by  the  feet  of  invaders. 

General  Jackscm  returned  triumphant  to  New  Orleans. 
The  French  are  naturally  enthusiastic.    The  Americans 
of  this  region  are  more  so,  than  those  of  the  north.    It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  diing  like  a  picture  of  the 
scene  of  his  return  to  die  city«    Fathers,  sons,  husbands, 
people  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  by  the  ui^ent  necesaty 
dfthe  time  and  the  case,  had  been  drawn  out  for  the  com- 
bat   There  was  scarce  a  fiunily  in  the  ci^?  that  had  not 
members  in  the  camp.    It  had  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
time  to  leasen  the  natural  apprdiensions  and  disttkeB,wfaich 
the  French  entertain  towar^teithe  British    Every  cannon 
&om  the  British  line,  was  perhaps,  the  signal  of  death  to 
Miie'inember  of  a  fimiily,  or  c^the  approach  of  the  indes- 
led  by  an  iafiiriated  soldiery,  m  the 
5s  Oif  a  captured  city.    It  must  have 
for  general  Jackson,  when  he  tra- 
3  ci^.  The  vrindows  and  the  streets 
nr  the  man,  who,  by  his  miceasing 
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eoergyi  galkuiliy  and  decisioii»  had  iMed  the  city  and  the 
country.  Wives  and  mothers  embraced  their  husbands,  or 
children,  as  they  returned  from  batda  Kisses  and  enn 
"braces  were  liberally  interdianged,  and  the  appearaaoa 
of  the  returned  soldi^  must  be  very  repulsive,  not  to  ob* 
tain  this  proof  of  gratulation  and  welcome.  What  must 
have  been  peculiarly  delightfiil  to  his  feelings  was,  that 
among  all  these  joyful  groups,  there  wore  to  be  seen  few^ 
whom  the  late  biuile  had  made  vndows.  PubUc  opinion 
had  done  foil  justice  to  the  intrepidity  and  daring  vafer  of 
his  character,  Bijit  it  was  only  those,  who'  were  intimately 
familiar  with  all  the  events  of  the  campaign,  who  believed^ 
contrary  to  a  wide  spread  impression,  that  he  deserved 
still  more  for  the  cool,  benevolent  and  carefol  providence^ 
by  which  he  spared  the  lives  of  the  defenders  of  their 
country. 

On  the  33d,  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  k^t 
with  religious  rites.  The  g^eral  r^;>aired  to  the  cathe- 
dral, which  was  filled  to  ovat^vring.  Children,  dressed 
in  white,  strewed  the  path  before  him  vritb  flowers.  An 
ode  of  gratulation  was  recited,  as  he  passed.  The  ser« 
vices  of  the  Catholic  church  were  parfermed  ATeOemm 
was  sung,  and  bishop  Dubourg  delivered  an  address,  wfaidi 
he  concluded  by  presenting  the  general  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel. 

The  only  subsequent  success,  that  tended  in  any  degree 
to  n^tigaie  the  mortificatioi^i>f  the  Brilidi,  was  the  raduo* 
tion  <rf*  fort  Bowyer.  After  two  or  three  unafailiny  at* 
tempts  up<m  the  fortification,  by  cdbnels  Woodbine  and 
Nicbolb,  nugor  Lawrence,  yieldilig  to  the  vtdomiitf^imr 
poaed  by  the  presence  of  an  overwhelwag  force,  agreed 
on  a  ca{^tulation,  and  sanrendered  the  fort 

The  brevity  of  our  limits,  as  well  as  our  indivaiion, 
exclude  fix>m  this  work  any  detail  torching  l^  re-action 
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of  piiMic  feeNi^  among  the  raeoiies  of  gencfral  Jadcson, 
and  of  the  stem  meagures  for  defence,  i/^hich  ke  had 
adopted*  His  conduct,  in  proclaimmg  martial  law^sns* 
p0fimg  the  privilege  cfh^Aeas  cnrpuSf  hnd  the  removing 
■ome  disaffected  citisens  from  the  ci^,  and  punishing  isome 
deserters  with  the  last  rigor  of  martial  law,  umrierwenft  a 
severe  investigiftioa  These  transactions  excited  much 
interest  and  discussion  at  the  time,  and  have  undeigono 
a  hitler  ordeal  sincCr  At  this  day,  whatever  may  be  tfie^ 
different  estimates  of  the  political  character  of  generti 
Jadison,  no  one  can  fiiil  to  do  justice  to  his  wisdom, 
()iravery  and  go«d  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  Ais  cam-^ 
paiga  No  one  can  fail  to  see,  that  the  emergenciei?  of  die 
ease  called  for  such  a  general^  and  that  weak  and  vacil*" 
hung  measures,  would  scarcely  have  fialed  to  have  lost 
the  country*  On  the  13th  of  the  month,  peace  was^  offi^ 
cially  announced  in  the  camp.  On  the  34th,  general 
Jackson  was  prosecuted  for  contempt  o(  court  in  die  case 
of  judge  Hall,  and  was  cast  in  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars^ 
^kinenl  feeling  in  view  of  the  sentence  was  manifested  by 
the  citken&  It  was  proposed  to  give  puMicity  to  that 
feding  by  paying  die  fine  by  voluntary  contribution.  It 
WW  no  sooner  meditiated,  that  it  was  done.  So  nttmeroii» 
wero  the  citizens,  who  desired  to  Contribute,  diat  the  ^tii^ 
sum  was  raised  in  a  few  minutes*  The  general,  onder-^ 
smding  what  was  agitated,  sought  the  marshaly  paid  Aie 
filler  and  avoided  an  obUgation^  whidi  his  feelings  would 
noff  aBow  Mm  to  incur.  Ptaviousfy  to  breaking  up  hi« 
camp^t^  issued  an  impresave  and  afiectionate  address  to 
hk  brave  €oaq)anions  in  arms,  and  wasr  soon  on  his  way 
to  hit  liome.  Grale^l  and  affidctSefmte  honors  awaited 
lum  efvery  where,  smd  most  of  idl  at  home,  where  he  was 
wddii^ed  by  a  reception  fixmi  his  fellow  citizens,  tlbt 
imisiliave  been  more  deligbtfol,  than  any  odier  honors. 
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The  dose  €)£  the  war,  as  raii^t  be  ^cpeotod,  prdducQ^' 
li  general  pacification  of  the  savages,  on  our  whole  fixm- 
tier.  It  was  obvious  to  intellects  less  vigorous  than  th^ts^ 
that  if  they  had  the  worst  of  the  contest,  wlrafi  aided  hy  aU 
■^4he  power  of  Britain,  and  the  countenance  of  the  Spanfah, 
they  cottM  have  little  hope,  in  continuing  the  contest  with 
us,  single  handed  ProfiHind  peace  was  soon  reedtored  to 
all  our  borders^  fifom  the  northeettt  to  the  southwest  fionliw. 
The  tide  of  immigration^  which  had  been  arrested,  dniiiig 
tbe  vmr,  set  more  strongly  towards  the  western  couairy 
for  having  been  so  long  kept  bade  ^loals  of  immigmiitt 
were  seen  on  all  the  great  roads  leading  in  that  direct 
tioa  01eanne,Pittsbuig,Brownsville,Wh6eling,Nafihv]Ue, 
Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis,  overflowed  vnth  them.  Ohio 
and  Indiana  lieheld  thousands  of  new  caluns  spring  up  in 
their  foresta  On  the  borders  of  the  solitary  prairies  of 
Iffinois  and  Missouri,  smokes  were  seen  streami^  aloft 
from  the  dwellings  of  rec^it  setders.  The  settlemems, 
which  had  been  broken  up  during  the  war,were  re-peOpled, 
and  many  immigrants  returned  again  to  the  very  cahms, 
which  they  had  occupied  b^re  the  war.  Boon'&>lick 
and  Salt  river^  in  Mi^ouri,  vi^re  the  grand  points  of  im-^ 
migration,  as  were  theiSangamo  and  the  upper  courses  at 
die  Kaskaskias,  in  Illinoi&  In  the  south,  Alabama  filed 
with  ifew  habitaticHis,  and  the  current,  not  arrested  by  die 
Mississippi,  set  over  its  bairics,  to  White  river,  AriauMas, 
and  Louisiana,  west  of  that  river.  The  vraadmni^  pfo^ 
pensity  of  die  American  people  carried  hundreds  even 
beyond  our  territorial  Umits  into  tl^  Spanish,  country. — 
Wagcms,  servants^  catde,  i^ieep,  swine,  horses,  and  dogs, 
were  seen  passing  with  the  setders,  bound  to  immense  dis- 
tances up  the  long  rivera  To  fix  an  hundred  miletf  fitmi 
^ther  setder  y^ua  deemed  no  incwveni^ioe. 
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.  This  ioodofinlfliigraiite  of  course  iiKurdfefled  4ie  amouni 
•f  traa0port,aiid  gave  anew  impidfie  to  enterprise  of  every 
sort  Landa  rose  ^bow  their  value^  and  speculation  in 
Am  became  a  ra^png  qiideniia  Money,  put  in  circula- 
6m  fay  the  sale  of  lands^  abounded  in  (be  country.  Town 
making,  steam  beat  building^^n  ^ort,  every  species  ^f 
qpeoulation,  was  carried  to  a  ruinous  excess.  Mercantile 
impiHtations  filled  the  country  with  foreign  gooda  There 
Yfete  no  reasonable  foundations  to  the  schemes^  and  no 
linnts  to  the  extravaganoe  of  the  people.  To  give  a  more 
fotal  extensioB  and  efficacy  to  the  mania  ai  Speculation, 
banks  were  multiplied  in  all  the  litde  tovnis  and  viUages 
oi  the  West,  whose  spimous  paper,  not  predicated  on 
banking  principles,  nor  based  upon  capital,  answered  die 
turn  i^speculatioii,  as  long  as  the  excitement  of  confidence 
lasted.  The  consequence  oi  all  this  viras,  that  lands  rose 
to  douUe  and  triple  their  natural  value,  and  were  bou^^t 
up  by  speculators.  One  good  effect  resulted  i^om  the 
general  mischief  Improvements,  which  would  never  havd 
been  contemplated,  in  anothw  state  of  things,  multiplied. 
Towns  were  built  up  with  good  and  permanent  houses. 
In  three  years  firom  the  close  of  the  war,  things  had  re- 
ceived a  new  &ce  along  the  great  water  courses^  and  in 
all  the  fovorable  points  of  the  interior. 

New  states  and  territories  grew  out  of  this  order  c{ 
tUngs,  like  the  prophet's  gourd  In  building  up  legjuda^ 
tion  and  municipal  order,  the  scramble  of  strangers,  re- 
cently brought  in  contiguity,  for  the  new  ofikes,  intro^ 
duced  much  bustle  and  quarrelling.  All  the  legislators 
ymre  not  Solons.  A  great  many  forward  and  plunging 
young  men,  whose  only  qualifications  for  their  great  woric, 
were  vanity  and  confidence,  composed  the  legislatures.  Of 
course  a  thousand  monstrous  projects  were  hatchedi  The 
teaching  of  the  past,  history  and  experience,  were  not  the 
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guides  of  these  confident  legidatoiu  The  evik,  ibsA  isaoa 
iH^^ted  ffom  such  l^tslation,  gradually  worked  dieir  own 
euro.  The  people  were  slow  to  l^m;  but  in  mo^  of  the 
isfates  and  territories,  after  taking  lessons  fer  iwo  t>r  dwe 
years,  they  did  learn,  and  returned  to  the  safe  and  andeot 
track  of  history,  example  and  experience.  One  <Hr  two 
sta^,  and  those  among  the  most  influential  in  the  western 
country,  have  hardly  regained  sound  discretion  upon  these 
points  even  yet 

Meanwhile,  this  unnatural  state  of  things  could  not  last 
long.  The  tide  began  to  ebb,  and  things  to  settle  to  di^r 
natural  level.  The  first  indication  of  this  change  was, 
that  the  banks  began  to  feil,  at  first  as  rare  occurrences; 
l^it  these  failures  soon  became  so  numerous  and  common, 
dtat  the  paper,  except  of  the  banks  of  Louisiana,  Missis* 
sippi,  and  a  very  few  of  the  interior  banks,  became  as  use- 
less as  any  other  wrapping  paper.  We  have  not  the  data 
for  calculating  the  amount  of  loss  in  the  w^tem  coun« 
try,  and  patience  and  moderation  of  feeling  would  fail  us, 
in  contemplating  these  enormous  mischief  of  legislative 
swindling.  An  inconceivable  quanti^  of  paper  perished^ 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators,  and  those,  who  had 
been  efficient  in  generating  it;  for  they  foresaw  the  ap* 
preaching  ruin,  and  they  passed  the  spurious  paper  away, 
before  the  bubble  of  confidence,  on  which  it  was  predi- 
cated, burst  It  finally  rested,  and  perished  in  the  bands 
of  farmers  and  mechanics, — the  honest  and  the  usefid 
Inembers  of  the  commtmi^,  who  had  fairly  earned  the 
vahie  of  the  money.  May  it  be  a  perpetual  warning  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  West,  not  to  allow  demagc^es  to 
trifle  with  their  interests,  in  the  introduction  of  banking 
schemes  based  upon  any  other  foundation,  than  solid  capi- 
tal]. A  more  enormous  engine  of  mischief  and  dishonesty 
never  was  introduced  into  a  community. 
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lijnds  exfemaced  afanost  a  perpendicular  MI.    Inuni- 
^ratioii  was  sufipended.    Monay  ceaaed  to  flow  into  the 
eoantry  finom  that  source.    The  depreciated  pap»  of  the 
cwtntcy  banks  ceased  to  be  rec^ved  ia  payaieni    The 
nierchaBls  had  sold  out  on  credit  the  iauneose  jamouiite 
of  goods,  which  they  had  brought  into  the  country,  and 
the  debtors  had  no  means  ot  paym^mt  left  to  enable  them 
to  make  remittapcea    All  the  specie  of  the  country  mi^le 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic  country,  to  pay  Smt  the  goods,  im- 
ported thence.    Credit  was  14  an  end,  and  universal  dis- 
tress  prevailed    In  some  <^  the  states,  after  sli^t  experir 
BieBis  of  quackery,  the  l^islatures  b^an  to  consuh  exp^ 
rience,  and  desisted  from  violent  political  remedies,  whidi 
kk  the  end  are  sure  to  aggravate  the  disease.    In  other 
legislatures,  where  they  had  not  yet  learned,  that  bills 
made  by  an  eia^raver,  and  signed  by  a  presid^^t  and 
cashier  of  a  bank  with  a  name,  are  not  necessarily  money, 
ihBy  passed  laws,whimsicaUy  called  ^  relief  laws,'  and  there 
was-a  newddugeof  bank  paper  in  a  new  fi>rm,io  remedy 
Jhe  distress,  occasioned  by  the  ftuhire  of  the  old.    In  Kenr 
meky,  nUAob,  and  Missouri,  the  legislatures  plunged  deep- 
«9t  into  the  abyssof  rdief  laws*    Loan  offices  emitted  mo«- 
ney  4N[|  4he  fiath  of  the  state,  pledged  for  its  redemption.   It 
was  soon  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  purchased  at  a  fourdi 
of  its  noonnal  vahie.    It  was  directly  ascertained,  tiiat  the 
wemedy  wbb  worse  dianihe  disease.    This  evil  was  loi^eat 
^eisiflted  in,  where  it  would  have  been  supposed,  it  womM 
he  rdinqnished  fiist,  in  Kentucky,  the  common  mother  of 
&e  western  states,  c^lei^  enlightened,  and  teeming  with 
Bien  of  nducaiion  and  intelligence.    So  it  will  ever  be, 
vriien  the  raA  and  presuming  legislate,  and  predicate  tfadbr 
schemes  on  wild  thtoiy,  and  not  <m  the  sure  teacliing  of 
age,  tried  wiailo»»  experience,  and  the  anabgy  of  the  past. 
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In  the  gretler  pan  of  the  #e0tem  coimtry,  dungs  slo^ 
retamed  to  their  natural  level  The  cinmlaticMi  beeani# 
sound,  and  was  either  specie,  or  paper  based  on  capitaL 
History  can  not  pretend  to  give  an  idea  of  the  aggre^^te 
ci  the  distress,  which  diese  evils  had  occasimied.  Thqr 
were  spread  along  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles;  were 
experienced  in  cabins  and  kmely  haUtations,  as  weU  as 
towns  and  villages.  They  were  concealed  from  the  puMic 
eye  and  ear;  and  though  of  an  eflkacy  to  create  immense 
and  nameless  misery,  were  not  erf*  a  character  to  create 
much  commiseration  or  sympathy.  It  wiU  be  well,  if  they 
have  furnished  salutary  lesscms  for  the  future,  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

From  thai  time  to  the  present,  there  have  occurred  m 
die  western  country  few  events  to  find  a  place  in  annals, 
Uke  these.  Were  we  to  descend  to  the  details  of  state 
evrats,  and  the  character  of  state  legislation,  vdumea 
would  be  necessary  to  such  a  narrative.  Mercantile,  and 
mineral,  and  fiir  associations  were  formed  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  have  been  pursued  widi  spirit  Diflerrat  ex- 
pkmng  expeditions,  ordered  by  the  government,  have 
added  to  die  general  and  topographical  knowledge  of  the 
country.  An  hundred  new  tov^ns  have  grown  te  conse- 
quence, and  the  catalogue  of  proper  names  has  been  ran- 
sadced  to  find  names  for  them.  Steam  boats  have  been 
increased  to  such  numbers,  that  there  are  now  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fi%  on  our  waters  Our  milida  is  gra- 
dually acquiring  efficiency  and  organizatioa  It  is,  pro- 
bably, as  numerous,  in  prq>ordon  to  our  population,  as 
that  of  the  Adantic  states.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  sys- 
timk  is  lax,  or  the  laws  foe  badly  ^iforced;  for  the  militia 
IS  neither  regulariy  organized,  trained,  or  armed.  A  levy, 
en  masse^  would  probably  in  die  stttte  of  0bio  bring  to 
the  field  more  fighdng  men,  in  propordon  to  the  popular 
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Ikm,  Aan  any  where  else  in  die  Urated  Statoa  (hfring  to 
il8  reoral  settl^nenti  few  of  the  i&hat^tmts  are  past  Ae 
age  for  beistring  arms.  The  males  imoiigrate  in  greater 
immb^rs,  than  females ;  and  from  these  circomstances,  the 
prc^rtion  oi  men  cq>able  of  bearing  arms  is  great 

For  the  rest,  the  details  of  local  history,  enterprize  and 
improvement  in  this  valley,  will  best  be  given  under  the 
heads  of  die  states  and  territories,  which  are  now  to  be 
described.  Tables,  which  present  the  best  synopsis,  that 
we  can  {»tx^m«,  of  the  hktorical  events,  which  we  have 
been  relatii^,  in  chronological  order,  and  of  the  popula- 
tion, military  strength,  navigation  and  exports  of  the  Mis* 
mpfi  valley,  vrill  be  given  in  the  Appendix.* 

«  See  Appendix,  UU«  No.  IX  and  X^ 
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FLORIDA. 


Length  580  milea  Mean  breadth  130  miles.  Be- 
tween 35  and  3V  N.  latitude,  and  80  and  92^  W.  longi- 
tnde  from  Londoa  Under  its  former  owners,  it  was  se- 
parated into  two  political  divisions,  whose  geographical 
limits  were  strongly  maiiied  by  nature;  to  wit.  East  and 
West  Florida.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  East  Florida, 
there  is  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula,  running  neariy  100 
leagues  into  the  sea,  and  marking  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  extends  northwardly  to  Alabama 
and  Georgia.  East  to  Georgia.  >South  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  west  to  the  river  Appalachicola,  between  80 
and  85*"  W.  longitude  from  London,  and  35  and  3V  N. 
latitude.  West  Florida  extends  from  the  limits  of  East 
Florida,  witfi  the  same  nor&ern  boundaries  to  the  river 
Perdido,  which  divides  it  on  the  west  from  Alabama. — 
This  division  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  the  two  Floridas. 
will  constitute  one  government  By  the  treaty  of  cession 
fit>m  Spain,  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
republic,  and  will,  probably,  soon  have  a  sufBcient  popu- 
lation to  claim  admission  into  the  union  of  the  states. 

Climate.  This  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  a 
tropical  climate.  The  northern  belt,  indeed,  which  lies 
along  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  par- 
takes of  the  cooler  temperature  of  those  states,  and  seems 
to  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  th« 
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0taheite  and  African  mgar  cane.  The  ribband  cane  will/ 
probably,  flourish  in  tfaisdivisioa  The  regular  range  of 
the  thermometer  throughout  the  Fioridas,  from  June  to 
the  autumnal  equinox,  is  betweeh  84  and  88^  Fahrenheit 
It  flbmetimes,  as  elsewhere^  rises  above  100*" ;  but  thiis  range 
occurs  ai^seldom,  as  in  the  adjoining  statea  The  tnercurji 
probably^  ranges  lower  through  the  summer^  than  in  tl^ 
interior  of  Alabama  and  Georgia^  Even  in  winter,  the 
influence  of  the  unclouded  and  vertical  sun  is  always  un- 
comfortable^  In  the  peninsular  parts,  there  are  some^ 
times  sUght  frosts,  but  vi^ter  never  freezes.  The  most 
dehcate  oi:ange  trees  bear  fruit  in  fiiU  perfection,  and  the 
fruit  is  reputed  remarkably  deUcious.  There  is  generally 
a  sky  of  miM  azure^  southern  breezes,  and  an  air  of  great 
purity.  But,  as  happens  in  most  southern  countries,  which 
are  level,  timbered,  flill  of  lakes,  and  near  the  sea,  the  eve^ 
ning  air  is  particularly  humid,  and  the  dews  excessive 
Early  in  winter,  the  rainy  season  commences.  In  Feb» 
ruary  and  March,  there  are  thunder  storms  by  night,  fol- 
lowed by  clear  and  beautiful  days.  In  June,  the  sultry 
season  commences,  and  terminates  with  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox. But,  take  the  climate  altogether,  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, on  the  globe  a  more  delightful  one,  than  this  is  be- 
tween the  months  of  October  and  Jttne.  The  peninsular 
parts,  being  near  the  tropics,  have  of  course  a  higher  tern* 
perature,  than  West  Florida,  which  is  occasionally  frinned 
by  Canadian  breezes,  that  sweep  the  Mississippi  valley.—^ 
The  penindula  is  subject  to  tornadoes,  like  the  West  Indies. 
On  die  Atlantic  side  of  Florida  prevail  the  eastern,  and 
in  West  Florida  the  western  trade  winds*  But  in  West 
Florida,  after  severe  thunder  stomps,  northern  breezes 
alternate  through  the  summer.  About  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  there  sometimes  occur  hurricanes  and 
destructive  gales.    In  the  northern  parti  the  influence  of 
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IJHb  cotd  bre^eft  from  ihe  nwthern  reg^Ms^  which  are  cov^^ 
tred  with  anow,  are  senrfUy  ftit ;  and  then  i<^  forms  on  the 
iMrtfacani  exposures  of  boikJin^  There  are,  at  pardcular. 
seasons^  indioaUDns  of  considerable  humklity  over  ofl  the 
country.  Thoagh  there  are  never  heats  and  humidity  to 
eaoseME^m*  aiM2  mK  to  mdt^  as  some  fimcifikl  writers  have 
in^qliniDd,  and  asserted  Peiiiaps  there  is  ito  jMMnt  in  the 
BWidas,  where  huoiidity  is  more  manifest,  than  about  St 
Angiistine;  and  y^  in  Spanidi  times,  the  cititenis  of  Ha- 
vanna  vsed  to  resmt,  ditting  the  sicidy  months,  to  St  Au* 
Justine  ht  haakh,  as  a  kindof  Montpelier,  and  perhaps  no 
plaee  at  present  is  foond  isore  om^fenicd  to  the  ooiK^tutiofi 
^f  the  people  of  the  United  States^  Tlie  same  anddm  va- 
riatmud  tif  leB^>eraiare  ere  felt  here,  especially  in  the  wii>* 
ter^  tfaiU  c<»i8tilate#o  distinct  a  feature  in  the  clitidMe  of  all 
die  smitb^weMem  parts  of  the  United  Slates.  The  tfaer- 
mometef  somettmes  ranges  3d*  in  a  «i^e  winter  day. — 
NcHrdmrn  people  would  never  conceive,  e^ecept  by  inspec** 
ikm,  b^w  long  fires  are  comforts^le^  and  how  great  a  poih- 
tion  of  the  year  requires  them,  in  ^dimate,  where  rivers 
nevtf  ddm  with  ice.*  From  June  to^October,  the  fi^equenl 
rains,  and  the  um^emittaig  heat  are  apt  to  generate  the  fe» 
vers  of  soadiem  climates,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  pcMMls 
and  marsbea  Where  fields  are  flooded  for  rice,  and  wh^ra 
indigo  plantaftioM  are  made,  it  is  invariably  sidkly.  On 
die  other  haad^  it  may  be  salidy  asserted,  dutt  the  regions 
of  Florida,  that  we  rmnole  from  marriies,  ^wamips,  and 
stagnant  waters,  are  healthy.  The  ov^  verdam  pine  for- 
^ests  covw  a  great  e^ttent  of  this  coimtry,  and  these  in  die 
mind  of  an  inhabitairt  c^the  south  are  ever  associated  vnth 
the  idea  of  Iwahh.  At  lea^  two-tfaink  of  the  country  are 
covered  with  diis  timber: 

PreduOkms.  The  vegetable  kingdom  in  Fkmda  b» 
a  greater  variety,  dbiui  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  comparatively  richer  soils,  in  die  hamnMk  huAi 
en  the  river  courses^  and  the  richer  swamps  nodnng  con 
exceed  the  hixoriance  and  grandeur  of  the  dmifasaad  treea 
The  pine  forest  is  almost  boundless  and  in^diaiMCiUe ;  and 
the  pines  are  of  an  exttnordinary  height  and  beauty. — 
What  is  called  white  cedar^  and  cypress^  abound  in  the  vast 
swamps,  and  this  timber  grows  of  ^reat  siza  Laurel  M^;- 
ikdias  are  common,  and  thou^  not  exactly  what  they  have 
'  been  described  to  be,  are  beautiful  treea  live  ods  am 
frequent,  and  the  tree  h^^  developed  ilsdf  m  its  Ml  per* 
fection.  A  large,  detached  live  o9kf  seen  at  a  distand^  on 
die  verge  ^  a  savanna,  or  on  die  diores  of  a  river^  spread* 
ing  itself^  Kke  an  immense  umlH^la,  its  head  of  suc^  per* 
feet  verdure, and  so  beautifully  rounded,  is  a  splradid  <Jbjeet 
<>n  the  landscape.  The  cabbage  palm^etemoroiw^aimet* 
to  J  is  commoa  llie  deep  Swamps  present  die  coatonaiy 
spectacle  of  innumerable  cypress  cohunns,  rinng  fitm  im- 
mense buttresses,  with  interlaced  arms,  at  dieir  MRmuts, 
presennng  the  aspect  of  a  canopy  of  verdure  reared  tqpon 
pillar^  On  the  Immnipck  lands,  the  beandfid  dog  wood 
trees  spread  their  horizontal  branches,  and  intmrweaving 
them  widi  each  other,  form  a  fine,  deep  riiade,  wfaidi  eom« 
pletely  excludes  the  sun,  and  suppresses  die  growth  of  ail 
kinds  of  vegetation  under  diem ;  presendng,  in  some  {^ces, 
for  miles  together  a  smooth  shaven  lawn,  and  an  impervi- 
ous idiade.  Here  is  the  beautifiil  carica  Papaya,  or  paw- 
paw, with  a  stem  peifecdy  straight,  smoodi  and  silver  col^ 
9red,and  with  a  conical  top  of  splendid  fidiage  always  green, 
and  fruit  of  the  richest  appearance/  Five  w  M  spedes  of 
pine  are  found  here. 

There  are  many  traces  of  ruined  towers,  desolated  In- 
dian vil]ages,and  indicationsof  former  hab9tancy,and  much 
inore  cultivation,  than  is  now  seen  in  the  country.  Wher- 
<?ver  these  traces  of  former  population  are  seen5^  are  see* 
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dbcv  tfnae  gfo^c^Ufiaue,  orange,  peach  and  fig  trees,  tfia( 
WB  fi^dken  of  by  travellMB,  as  hftving  been  bumd  here  m- 
digmow  to  the  soil.  Wild  grape  vines  abdmid.  Myrica 
tfctMofi^^or  cwidle  berry  laurd  is  commoa  From  the 
berries  of  ikm  shrub  is  preparedan  excellent  kind  of  wax 
ior  candka  It  is  not  unlike  the  bay  berry  (^  the  iH>rtb,^&* 
eept  that  the  shrub  is  taller,  and  the  berries  lai^ger.  Among 
diefloweiB  is  the  nH^mfieent  HybiaeuSj  which,  though  aii 
iMrlNKseqjBs  and  aniiQid  plant,  gro^^ 
hnmdMBg  regukurfy  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  cone,,  and  is  coy- 
exed  with  bu^  expanded  and  crimson  flow^^  which  un^ 
feM  in  auocession  during  all  the  summer  months.  JWannd- 
sim  ttmmoidfts^  IfHig  mpss,  w  Spamdi  beard  is  as  common 
here,.  8Bdha»  the  sime  appearance  as  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scaribed  in  Immmm,  It  hangs^^down  in  festoons,  some- 
tiiMstim  or  iAam  feet  in  l^[igth,like  the  pendMt  stems  of 
tfie  weqpifeg  wiUow..  Waved  by  the  wind,  it  ealebes  from 
facandi  10  braaoh,  and  sometimes  fill»  the  interval  between 
the  trees,  aa  a  curtain..  It  hasa  long  tnonpet  shaped  flower, 
and  seeds  so  fine,  as  to^be  hardly  visible.  These  seeds  un- 
dookitedly  fix  in  the  bark  of  the  trees;  and  tbia  parasitic 
pfamitfaeffe&ids  lis  approfHiate  soil  It  will  nocgrow  ana 
dead  tree.  Gattk^deer  and  honwp  feed  <m  it,  while  it  is 
SteAL  When  {m^p^^^  rotled^and  prepared,  whidb  is  done 
wMkk  aftar  the  manner,,  in  which  hemp  is  prcfiaredy  it  is  an 
admmMe  article  for  mattresses,  attd  stuffing  fer  eusbiont^ 
saddles^  ooadi  sealsvand  the  like.  The  fibre  when  prop- 
erly pviqparedtis  ekus^  and  inoomqpittUe,  and  in  many  re- 
speeis  rcoaaibtoa  hawe  hair^bcMhia  i^pfMoatance  and  use. 
The  Spanish  and  natives  also  use^it  fejr  heme  collars,coarse 
hamesraf^  and  ropea 

The  low  savamiaa  ai^  cov^^red,  like  the  prairies  of  the 
upper  exmsiMji^'msk  a  {ntxiigious  growth  of  grass  and  flow- 
en.    Iiidieswanps,  tj^^^n^  brakea  are  of  gjmrt  height 
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and  tbickmeeSf  and  ihe  raabes^  and  olfai^  metAem  fkuA 
grow  lo  an  uncommon  size.    Some  of  the  reed  canes  are 
seen  from  dw^  to  kmy  feet  in  hdglit     The  lakw  and 
creeping  bayoQs,  e^>edidff  in  soiMEmr^  me  eoferad  ^ilidia 
most  curioas  grawdi  of  aqvatk  pbmis,  called  by  botanimfiv 
pistia  sttatkOes.    l%ey  somewhat  resemble  the  ^^etaUe^ 
^^ommonly  called  house  leek,  and  ha^e  a  beantifiil  riHfyti- 
eal  toa£    It  is  cmamonly,  but  not  eorrecdy  repc»ned  to  ^^* 
getate  on  tfaesur&ce  of  the  water.    Whfm.  the  roomeiAffOM 
mnds  of  ibme  plants  hare  twined  togeAer,  so  as  to  fens 
a  large  and  compact  sorfece,  the  moss  is  <^n  divided  fay 
the  wind,  or  current,  to  a  considerable  distance.     This  h 
the  iq»peiumnce,  no  doubt,  which  has  given  orij^  to  the 
story  of  floiuing  iskuKis,  which  has  been  so  often  rq[>eated 
about  die  waters  of  dim  country.    Wehaven^nari^wiih 
admimtioii  dm  ffiogofair  and  beaulifid  YegetatiQn,  spread^ 
ing  a  verdant  platn  over  the  waters,  for  a  great  ement— 
The  water  Itts  <^en  a  gi>eat  depth  below  it.    Undarii  tb& 
fishes  dart,  and  the  alligators  pursue  their  unwieUfy  gam^ 
bols,  and  in  the  proper  seascm,  multitudes  of  water  fowls 
are  seen  patting  their  hills  among  the  leaves.    The  her> 
barium,  though  exceedin^y  rich,  and  div^'sified,  is  iK>t 
material^  different  frogn  titot,  to  be  described  h^'eafier. 

The  cuHivaled  vegetables  are  mi^sev  beam»  potatoes,  es- 
pemidly  siMei  potatoes,  it  bdng  an  afihniraUe  eouotry  for 
tlmt  fine  v^etab]e,.pumfdcin3,  nid6iis,rice,  and  a  vari^  of 
esculent  roots,partiealar^  a  q>ecies  of  ortim^  wk^  is  modi 
cultivated  in  the  maratime  parts,  and  has  a  large  tumi|> 
shaped  root,  resmnUi]^,  when  roasted,  or  boiied,  a  yam  in 
taste.  Tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  rioe  mad  the  sugar  cane  wilt 
be  the  principal  lurddes  <^  culmre.  The  African  and  Ota- 
heite  cane  flourish  remaricablyweH  in  die  southern  partis, 
on  the  hammock  and  richer  landi^  and  plantMi»  are  begin- 
ning to  tujm  tbo^r  attenticm  very  much  to  thee  eultivatioD4)f 
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ibfti  artide.  Thecoflfee  tcee  has  been  tried  on  the  peninsu- 
la; and  cofibe  can  rniqnestionably  be  mked  there;  but 
whetfaw  of  a  kind,  or  in  quantities  to  justify  cuMration,  has 
not  yet  bem  soffi^ntly  es^rimented.  The  olife  has  been 
mfficiendy  tried  to  prove,  that  it  flouri^es,  and  bears  wdC 
A  spedes  ^<^  Cactus  is  common,  on  which  the  Coc^oneal 
Ity  feedd ;  and  ths  will  probably  become  an  important  arti«^ 
de  f^manufiilure.  A  species  ofcabinet  wood  of  great  beau« 
ly  groiF^  here,  which  tbey  call  bastard  mahogony.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  Laurus  Barbotda. 

Mimr0i9.  The  coantry  is  not  rich  in  this  department, 
ahhoiigh  it  is  affirmed,  that  several  kinds  of  precious  stones 
have  beea  fimnd  here,  as  amethysts^  turquoises,  and  lapiM 
ioaraji  Ochres  of  different  colors,  pit  coal  and  iron  ore 
are  abtuidant  We  have  seen  beautiful  aggregations  <rf1il- 
^  eirciilar  nodules  of  marine  petri&ctions,  and  sptendid 
fpectmeas  of  coral  and  marine  sbeUs  found  on  the  sboree 
oiftlie  gnl£  On  Muwiuito  river,  there  is  a  warm  minend 
(BfNn^Muring  out,aA  do  many  of  die  springs  of  the  country, 
a  vai^  vohime  of  water  sufficiently  lai^  to  M  a  bamn,  in 
which  large  boats  may  flcmt  The  water  \a  sul{Aureous, 
and  is  erteeraed  efficacious  in  rheumatic,  and  other  affixa- 
tions. It  is  remarkably  pdhicid,  and  is  filtod  with  Mies« 
that  are  seen  sporting  about  in  the  transparent  depths. 

AntoMria  There  are  praide  and  conraion  l^olves,  wild 
cats,  paatfaers,  foxes^  rabbits,  many  beantiftd  kinds  of  squill 
rdfl,raocoQrnB,oppossumsaAdwoodchudfiBi.  The  common 
brown  he«r  is  yet  aem  in  die  swamfMr  In  short,  there  are 
aHihevrildammakthiUareseenin  the  soudi-westem  parts 
of  the  Uniled  Stales,  with  a  few,  Aat  are  peculiar  to  this 
dimate.  It  is  a  fine  giMM^  coiuMry,  and  grass  abounds 
m  die  open  fnae  woods  and  savannas,  and  the  swamps  fur- 
^^sh  inohauBtibl^  supidies  of  winter  range.  Thus  it  is  an 
admicaUle  country  for  ndring  stock.    The  rearing  of  cattle 
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and  horses,  m  times  past,  has  been  the  chief  eiBpky]rm^ie 
of  the  small  planters.  They  number  th^r  cattle  by  hmi«' 
dreds,  and  sometimes  by  AousandsL  There  are  hiiRiense 
droves  of  deer,  and  Ms  is  the  p»alli^  <tf  hunters,  though 
-  in  many  places  the  Indians  complain  oCihe  scarcit|r  of  game. 
Wolves  sometimes  assemUe  in  great  numbers,  and  wh^i 
united  or  single,  are  alvmys  formidable  enemies  to  the  folds 
and  vacheries  of  the  planters.  Bears  have  be^i  killed  hwe 
^  600  pounds  weight  The  inhabitants  esteem  their  Aesk. 
a  great  luxury. 

Birds.  The  ornithology  of  Florida  is  pnAoMy  the^ 
richest  in  Nordi  America.  There  are  here  immense  nmii^ 
hers  and  varieties  of  water  fowls;,  especisdly  in  the  wmi^v 
in  the  sleeping  inlets  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  on  die  bay- 
oi^  and  creeka  In  the  woods  and  sta^mary  thnm^  the 
winter  are  vultures,  havdcs,  rooks,  jays,  parroqu^  wood- 
peckers, pigeons,  turkeys,  herons,  cranes,  curlews,  ccmno- 
rants,  pelicans,  pfovers,  blue  bircte,  mocking  birds,red  l»rds, 
and  a  great  variety  of  the  sparrow  triba  The  dog  wood 
groves  are  die  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  the  small  and  sing- 
ing birda  Amcmg  the  remarkablebird9,are  die  snakeMrds, 
a  lE^iecies  of  cormorant  of  great  beauty,  which  delight  to  at 
in  peaceable  communities  on  the  dry  limbs  entrees,  hanging 
over  the  lakes,  with  their  vrings  and  tail  expanded^aaif  cook» 
ing  themselves  m  die  air.  Wh^  alam^,  they  drop,  as 
if  dead,  in  the  water,  re-appearing,  perhaps,  at  a  greatrdifiK 
tance  fixim  the  place,  where  they  sunk,  diewing  oofy  tbeir 
long,  slender  heeA  and  neck  above  the  water,  w^sfa  gives 
diem  much  the  appear^ince  of  a  sqaka  The  crying  biid 
is  a  coriofiity.  It  is  a  species  of  pefican,  aboutdie^ze  of  a 
burge  domestic  hm,  and  of  a  specked  color,  with  a  short 
tail^  having  the  longest  feather  in  the  miiMle,  and  the  two 
outermost  perfectly  white,  which  the  bird,  whenever  he  h 
disturbed,  is  aci^ustomed  to  flht  vrith  the  rapidity  of  lightr 
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*>. 
g^  uti9|iiag  9d  the  same  time  a  sharp  and  harsh  shriek. — 

The  wood  pelican  is  a  large  bird,  nearly  three  feet  high. — 

He  stan^  erect,  feeds  oa  frogs,  s^pents  and  other  reptiles, 

and  is  generally  seen  stalking  alone  on  the  banks  of  marsh- 

es,  and  rivers,  with  his  neck  drawn  in  upon  his  shoulders, 

and  his  h>ng  crocked  beak,  resting,  like  a  scythe,  upon  his 

keasfc    The  painted  vulture  is  of  a  white,  or  cream  cok>r, 

eKc^  die  quiU  feathers  of  the  wings,  and  the  tip  of  die  large 

tail  feadiers,  whksh  are  of  a  dark  brown,  or  black.     This 

bird  is  sddom  seen,  unless  when  the  woods,  or  savannas  are 

sefcon  fire  byJ^htnii^or  the  savages  to  rouse  the  game ;  and 

then  Um^t  gather  from  every  quarter  towarcb  the  burnings 

plaiiis,aBd  ali^ting  anumg  die  smoking  eaibers,goif[e  their 

immense  craws  widi  roasted  serpents,  frogs  and  lizzaids.— 

TheCredcIndiaosferm  their  national  standard  from  the  tail 

feadiets  of  tibis  bird,  preserving  them  in  their  natural  white 

color,  when  they  wee  mardiing  on  peaceable  n^odadons) 

but  painting  a  zone  of  red  beneath  the  brown  dps,  when  they 

are  going  to  batde.   The  great  savamia  crane,  a  very  stately 

Urd,  about  six  feet  in  lei^th  from  die  toes  to  the  extremity  <^ 

Aie  beak,is  pearly  five  feet  in  height,  when  standii^  erect,and 

eight  or  nine  feet  between  the  exlremides  of  the  expanded 

winga    They  fly  in  squadnms,  all  rising,  or  felling,  as  one 

bird,  and  while  diey  move  their  vdngs  in  fli^t,  with  slow 

and  regular  strokes,  the  shafis  and  webs  of  their  quill  feath* 

ers  may  be  heard  at  a  conskterable  distance  inrthe  ain 

Fidk  The  coa8ts,sounds  and  inlets  abound  in  excell^it 
&h;  and  the  kdand  lakes  and  rivers  are  stored  with  such 
imitdtodes  of  th»Q,  as  can  not  be  adequately  conceived, 
«Kept  by  those,  who  have  seen  tfa^aou  They  are  generally 
of  the  same  kinds,  dmt  we  lutve  named  under  this  head,  in 
our  previous  remarks  upon  die  Mississi[q[>i  Valley. 

We  may  observe  in  ^neral,  that  die  fibh  of  this  region, 
eq>eoially  on  thesea  ooast,  are  fine.    The  fish,  here  caUed 
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ihe  sun*fish,  is  the  same  with  the  trout  trfLountma  It  ill 
an  excellent  fish,  and  no  fingling  can  exceed  it'  It  takes 
the  bait  with  a  spring.  There  is  no  doubt^  hot  the  accounts 
of  the  multitudes  of  fish  here  have  been  somewbat  exagger- 
ated. The  most  moderate  and  just  representations  would 
seem  like  exa^eratioa  They  are  taken  through  the  year. 
What  is  a  matter  of  curiosi^,  to  all  the  recent  settliers  in 
the  country,  is  the  multiuides  of  fish,  that  are  seen  at  the 
mouths  of  the  immense  springs,  that  burst  fordi  fi^ten  tfat 
ground,  of  a  size  at  once  to  form  considerable  rivers.  When 
die  channel  of  these  sobtorranean  streams  is  stnu^  by  p0> 
forating  the  earth  at  any  distance  from  the  folmtaiii,  the 
-  hook,  throvim  in  at  the  perforation,  is  eagerly  taken  by  the 
fish,  and  fine  angling  may  be  had,  as  if  £shing  in  a  well 
The  most  compion  kinds  are  die  son  fish,  cat  fish^  silver^ 
or  white  bream,  and  the  bhck,  or  hhie  luream,  stingray^ 
scale  ftumders,  spotted  bass,  sheep^s  head,  dnuQ»  shad^  &e» 
Oy^^s,  aqd  other  shell  fish  are  excellent  and  abmiAfsak 
Alligators  and  alligatorgars  are  the  common  eneoiiM  of  the 
finny  tribes,  and  they  here  feed,  and  fatten  on  the  fish. — 
The  swamps,  lakes  and  inlets  here,  so  abundantly  stored 
with  fish,  firogs,  insects,  and  every  kind  ctf  sihallanmiabv 
that  constitute  the  natural  food  of  alligators,  wobkl  lead  ua 
Id  expect,  to  find  this  animal  in  ^reat  numbers,.  Tl^Te  are 
all  the  varieties  of  Uzlards,  diat  we  have  enumerated,  as 
belonging  to  the  western  country  in  general.  The  lakc^ 
and  rivers  dboond  in  tortoises.  The  great,  soft  shelled  fi^esh 
water  tortoise,  when  <^a  large  size,has  been  found  wei|^ 
ing  fifty  pottnds^  and  is  esteemed  by  epicures^  delicious  food. 
The  gopher  ki  a  curiora  kind  of  land  tortoise^  and  1^ 
ny  c(»isidered  prised  for  the  tabla  There  are  vast  num^ 
bers  and  varieties  of  firogs,  and  die  mimtc  of  the  Ranabo^ 
ans^  or  bidl  fix)g  is  heard  in  concert  with  die  cry  of  tha 
l^pamsfa  whip-poor-will,  the  croaking  q£  tortoises,  aqd  the 
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lAbUmefable  peepingsandgruntings  of  the  amphibious  an- 
imals and  reptiles  ofdie  lakes  and  marshes. 

Serpents^  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  have 
been  described  already  under  this  head.  Here  is  seen  the 
ribband  snake,  of  a  clear  vermilion  color,  variegated  with 
transverse  ^ones  of  dark  brown.  It  is  found  about  old 
buildings  and  b  harmless.  Here,  also,  is  the  chicken  snake, 
swift,  slender,  long  and  harmless.  Its  prey  is  chickens. — 
The  bidi  snake  is  common  on  the  savannaa  It  is  a  large, 
fierce  and  venomous  looking  snake,  uttering,  when  irrita- 
ted, a  loud  hissing  noise;  but  its  bite  is  harmless.  The 
coach  Whip  snake  is  commoa  It  is  an  animal  of  beautiful 
colors,  six  feet  long,  and  as  slender,  as  a  walking  stick. — 
The  glass  snake,  which  we  have  described  elsewhere,  is 
seen  here. 

Insects.  Incredible  numbers  of  the  small  insect^  called 
ephemerse,  cover  the  surfaces  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  sup- 
plying abundant  food  for  the  birds,  frogs  and  fishes.  Clouds 
of  the  gaudiest  butterflies  hover  among  the  shrubs  and  flow- 
era  Gnats  and  musquitos,  as  might  be  expected  in  such 
a  country,  are  extremely  frequent  and  annoying,  especially 
about  die  rice  and  indigo  plantations,  being  ordinarily  found 
in  greatest  numbers,  where  it  is  most  unhealthy.  On  the 
open,  dry  savannas  they  are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  trou- 
blesome; and  diey  decrease  in  numbers,  as  cultivation  ad- 
vances. The  jigger,  red  bug  and  musquitoe  are  most  an- 
noying. 

Bays^  Inlets  and  Sounds.  From  the  uncommon  l^vel- 
ness  of  the  counUy  on  the  sea  shore,  and  from  the  numer* 
oos  rivers,  diat  intersect  the  country,  there  is  no  part  of  die 
world,  that  for  the  same  extent  has  so  many  inlets,  sounds, 
narrow  passes  of  water  between  islands,  and  communica- 
tions of  one  point  of  the  shore  with  anodier,  by  an  inland 
channel.     The  whole  coast  is  almost  a  continued  line  of 
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these  sounds;  dund  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  at  a  eompaMS 
tively  small  expense,  a  caidal  communicating  with  the  sea, 
in  an  himdred  places,  might  be  made  ifrom  New  Orleans 
to  the  river  St  Marys.  From  this  river  to  the  Sabine,  and 
we  may  add,  through  Texas,  afmost  every  rivei",  that  enters 
ihe  gulf  just  before  itsentrante,  spreads  into  a  broa>l  lake, 
communicating  with  the  sea,  and  the  water  is  partially  salt. 
From  one  d*  these  lakes  to  another,  there  is  often  a  large 
natural  canal,  with  from  four  to  six  feet  water.  Those  on 
the  shores  of  Florida  are  too  numerous  to  mention  with 
particularity  in  this  woik.  The  principal  are  the  passes  of 
St  Rosa,  St  Andrews,  and  St  Georges.  Estimates  of  the 
expense,  and  a  survey  of  the  ground  for  a  canal  through 
ihe  peninsula  of  Cape  Florida  have  been  made.  If  such  a 
canal  were  effected,  the  tedious,  dangerous  and  circuitous 
doubUng  of  Cape  Florida  would  be  avoided  by  all  vessels, 
bound  from  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  shore,  to  the  Adan^ 
tic.  The  passage  by  sea  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile, 
to  the  nordi  would  be  shortened  by  one  half,  and  the  an- 
nual saving  of  life  and  property  from  ship  wreck  would  be 
incalculable.  The  apprehended  difficulty  of  the  canal 
seems  to  be  the  shallowness  of  the  water  of  the  gulf,  near 
the  point,  where  the  canal  must  commence  and  terminate. 
In  West  Florida  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  St  Andrew's,  St. 
Joseph^s,  Appalachicola,  and  Ochlockney  baya 

Rivers.  The  rivers,  that  have  courses  of  considerable 
lengdx  rise  in  the  high  lands  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi St  Marys  is  a  very  considerablestream,  that  falls  in* 
to  the  Adantic,  by  a  broad  mouth.  It  is  fer  a  long  way  the 
separating  line  between  Florida  and  Georgia. 

St  Johns,  a  yery  considerable  river,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  and  flowing  with  a  gentle  current  north- 
wardly, broadens  to  a  wide  channel,  and  passes  through 
several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  St  George^  twenty 
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mites  long,  and  twelve  broad,  and  feUs  into  the  sea  forty 
miles  south  of  St  Geoi^e.    Indian  river  has  a  course  from 
north  to  south,  and  empties  into  the  gulC    Most  of  the  riv- 
ers, ths^t  fkU  into  the  gulf,  have  their  sources  in  Georgia. — 
The  most  important  of  these  is  Appalachicola,  which  di- 
vides East  from  West  Florida.    It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  considerable  rivers,  that  rise  in  the  subsiding 
Appalachian  ridges  in  Georgia,  the  FHnt  and  die  Chatta- 
hochy.    It  is  the  longest,  largest  and  most  important  river 
in  Florida,  and  falls  into  Appalachy  bay.    The  small  riv* 
er,  St  Mariis,  empties  into  the  same  bay.    Escambia  is  a 
considerable  river,  and  empties  into  Fensacola  bay.    Per- 
dido,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama, faUs  into  the  gulf  four  leagues  west  of  Fensacola  bay; 
There  are,also,the  Nassau,  StNicholas,Ochlockney,Coffe- 
lia,St  Pedro,  Charlotte,  Hillsborough,  Suwaney,  Asilla  andL 
Vilchees, which  rise  in  Florida,and  atdifferent  points  M  in- 
to the  gulf    There  are  a  great  number  of  rivers,  not  here 
enumerated,  that  rise  in  the  pine  forests,  have  considerable 
courses,  and  fall  into  arms  and  inlets  of  the  gulf   The  coun- 
try is  as  yet  scarcely  susceptible  of  accurate  topographical 
imormation.     The  alniost  numberless  rivers  and  inlets 
have  not  yet  all  received  names,  and  of  those  that  have  been, 
named,  having  been  traversed  successively  by  the  Spanish, 
French,  English  and  Americans,  as  owners^  and  each  hav- 
ing named  the  rivers,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  the 
same  river  has  not  always  borne  the  same  name.    The 
country  is  so  intersected  with  rivers,. and  accommodated 
with  inlets,  and  the  soil  is  so  level,  and  the  ccHnmunications 
from  one  point  to  another  so  easy  by  water,  that  there  is 
no  place  in  the  territory  at  any  considc^ble  distance  from 
water  communicatioa    The  Entrances  to  most  of  the  rivers 
have  a  bar,  that  unfits  them  for  the  navigation  of  vessels 
dravring  much  water.    Most  of  diese  rivers  are  suscepti- 
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ble  of  cmisiderable  inches  of  schooner  navigation^  and 
tbey  are  generally  capable  of  steam  boat  navigation 

Islands.  The  sea  islands  on  the  Florida  shore  are  not 
of  much  importance.  St  Rosa  island  is  a  long  and  nar- 
row slip  parallel  to  the  coast,  between  St.  Rosa  bay  and' 
Pensacola.  The  Tortugas  are  a  group  of  islands,  opposite 
the  southern-most  point  of  East  Florida.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  Mangrove  bushes,  and  extend  from  north-east  to 
south-west  Anastatia  is  opposite  to  St  Augustine,  and  di-  . 
vided  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  chamiel,  and  is 
twenty-five  miles  in  lengtlj.  They  are  covered  with  pine 
trees  and  sand  banks,  and  have  a  sterile  soil.  On  the  West 
Florida  shore  are  Hammock,  Crooked,  St  Vincent's,  St 
George's,  Dog,  and  James'  islands. 

Fountains  and  Springs.  There  seems  to  be  over  all 
this  country,  a  substratum  of  soft  stone,  at  unequal  depths, 
which  is  cavernous,  and  admits  numberless  subterranean 
brooks  and  streams  to  have  their  courses  far  under  the 
ground.  In  places  they  burst  out  in  the  form  of  those  vast 
boiling  springs,  which  form  rivers  at  a  short  distance  from 
their  outlets,  and  by  dieir  frequency,  their  singular  forms, 
die  transparency  of  their  waters,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
fishes,  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  curiosities  of  the 
country.  Among  an  hundred,  which  might  be  named,  and 
which  have  created  the  vulgar  impression,  that  there  is  ev- 
ery where  a  prodigious  cavern  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
whole  country,  the  most  remarkable  is  that,  twelve  miles 
from  Tallahassee,  which  is  the  source  of  Wakulla  river. — 
It  is  of  a  size  to  be  boatable  immediately  below  the  foun- 
tain. A  mile  below  its  source  the  channel  becomes  so  im^ 
peded  with  flags,  rushes  and  river  weeds,  that  a  boat  can 
scarcely  be  propelled  through  them.  Suddenly  this  im- 
mense spring  breaks  upon  the  eye,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
in  extent,  like  a  little  lake.    The  water  is  almost  as  pellu- 
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cid^  as  air.  tt  has  been  sounded  with  a  Unc<>f  230  fathoms, 
before  bottom  was  found.  From  its  almost  un&thomable 
depth,  from  die  aereal  transparency  of  its  waters,  and  per* 
haps  also  from  the  admixture  of  sulphuret  of  fime,  which 
it  holds  in  solution,  it  has  a  cerulean  tinge,  Uke  that,  which 
every  voyager  has  admired  in  the  waters  of  the  gulf!  To 
a  person  placed  in  a  skiff,  in  the  centre  of  thi&splendid  foun- 
tain basin,  the  appearance  of  the  mild  azure  vauk  above,. 
andthetransparentdeptbbelow,on  which  the  floating  clouds 
and  the  blue  concave  above  are  painted,  and  repeated  with, 
an  indescribable  sofmei^  create  a  kind  of  pleasing  dizzi- 
ness, and  a  novel  train  of  sensations,  among  which  tbr 
most  distinguishable  is  a  feeling,  as  if  suspended  betwee^ 
two  firmaments.  The  impression,  only  ceases,  when  the 
boat  approaches  the  edge  of  the  basin  near  enough,  to  ena- 
ble you  to  perceive  the  outUnes  of  the  neighboring  trees  pic- 
tured on  the  margin  of  the  basin.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  lime  stone  water  in  its  utmost  purity  has  less  refractive 
powers  for  light,  than  free  stone  water.  The  water  of  this 
vast  spring,  even  in  this  sultry  climate,  has  a  coldness  al- 
most like  ice  water.  The  water,  probably,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  is  slightly  nauseous  to  the 
taste.  Beautiful  hammock  lands  rise  from  the  northern 
accHvity  of  this  basin.  It  was  the  site  of  the  English  facto- 
ry in  former  days.  Here  resided  the  famous  Ambrister. 
The  force,  which  throws  up  this  vast  mass  of  waters  from 
its  subterranean  fountains,  may  be  imagined,  when  we  see 
this  pellucid  water  swelling  up  from  the  depths,  as  though 
it  were  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  It  is  twelve  miles  from 
St  Marks^  and  twenty  from  the  oceaa 

Savages.  These  have  been  sufficiently  designated  in  our 
general  views  of  the  savages,  and  in  our  annals  of  g^deral 
Jackson^s  campaigns.  The  Seminoles  were  once  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  tribe,  as  were  al^o  the  Baton  Rouges,  or 
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^st^  adhnixMres  of  African  and  Indian  blood.  The  grea* 
ter  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  too 
great  a  part  of  the  recent  immigrants  are  mere  adventur- 
ers. The  greater  number  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  lead  a 
kind  of  pastoral  life,  and  subsist  by  rearing  catde.  A  few 
of  the  planters  are  opulent,  and  have  good  houses  with  pi- 
azzas, and  every  addition,  that  can  easily  be  devised  to 
court  the  breeze.  They  live  a  solitary  life,  in  remote  for- 
ests, or  savannas.  But  abounding  in  fish,  cattle  and  game, 
^ey  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life  without  labor  or  difficul- 
ty; and  the  unbounded  hospitality  which  they  practise,  is 
at  once  an  easy  and  delightful  virtue.  Nothing  can  be 
more  grateful  to  the  summer  traveller,  oppressed  with  hun- 
ger, thirst  and  heat,  and  wearied  with  the  sad  uniformity 
of  the  wide  pine  forests,  and  savannas,  than  the  cordial, 
though  rude  welcome,  the  patriarchal  simplicity,  the  frank 
hospitality,  and  the  surrender  of  time,  slaves,  and  every 
thing  that  the  house  affords,  to  his  comfort,  than  he  receives 
here.  Some  portions  of  this  region^have  interest  with  the 
thinking  traveller,  from  another  circumstance.  The  many 
mounds,  diat  are  memorials  of  ages  and  races  forever  lost 
to  tradition  and  history,  are  here  mixed  with  the  melanr 
choly  ruins  of  considerable  villages,  that  rise  among  the 
orange  groves,  and  manifest,  that  there  was  once,  even 
here,  a  numerous  population  of  civilized  beings. 

The  amusements  of  tlie  people  are  a  compound  of  Span^ 
ish,  French  and  American  manners.  What  is  called  in 
Louisiana,  ^  King  ball,^  is  here  called  Patgo.  There  is  an 
imitation  bird.  The  young  marksmen  shoot  at  it  The 
most  adroit  is  made  king  of  the  ball  by  the  ladies;  and  for 
this  disUnguished  honor,  has  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ball 
The  Cherrivarees^  so  well  known  in  all  die  French  settle- 
ments, are  kept  up  here.  When  a  widow,  or  widower  is 
ftiarried,  the  people  of  the  younger  and  gayer  class  assenb- 
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On  entering  this  ancient  looking  town  from  the  &Ka,  the 
casde  of  fort  St.  Mark  has  an  imposing  effect  upon  the  eye. 
It  is  a  fort  forty  feet  high,  and  in  the  modem  style  of  mil- 
itary architectora  It  commands  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor«  It  is  of  a  regular  quadrangular  form  with  four  bast- 
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ioD8,  a  wide  ditch,  and  sixty  heavy  cannon^  and  is  capable 
of  containing  1,000  mea  It  is  on  a  point  of  land  between 
die  oonflux  of  Matanzas  creek,  and  &t  Sebastian's,  and 
forms  a  landscape  of  great  {Hcturesque  beauty,  with  its  in« 
lefspersed  groves  of  orange  trees,  and  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens.  Although  the  s<h1  about  St  Augustine  is  so  san« 
dy,  as  to  give  i^  the  appearance  of  bdng  st^ile,  yet  it  is  &r 
from  being  unproducti  va  It  brings  two  crops  of  maize  in 
a  year;  and  garden  vegetables  grow  in  great  perfectioa— « 
The  orange  and  lemon  grow,  as  if  they  were  indiginous,  and 
of  a  greater  size,  it  is  affirmed^  than  in  Spain,  or  Portugal 
The  harbor  would  be  one  of  die  best,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
bar  at  its  ^iirance,  which  [Mrevents  the  approach  of  lai^ 
vessels.  There  is  a  light  house  on  the  island,  and  some 
gardens,  and  orange  and  date  trees.  From  thb  island  are 
tak^i  the  stones,  of  which  the  town  is  built,  and  h^re  com« 
mences  thenordiem  limit  of  thatremarkablequarry  of  stone^ 
that  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Florida.  The  population 
of  St  Augustine  is  now  supposed  to  consist  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  inhalutants.  Near  this  town  grows  the 
palm,  or  date  trea  Its  branches  attract  notice  from  their 
singular  beauty^and  constant  rustling,  like  aspen  leaves,  as 
well,as  from  the  pecuUarity  of  the  under  branches,  which  re- 
semble, and  serve  for  laddeis,  by  which  to  ascend  the  tree> 
The  fruit  in  form  resemble  the  largestacom,and  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  transparent,  yellowkh  membrane,  centring  a 
soft  saccharine  pulp,  of  a  somewhat  vinous  flavor,  in  which 
is  aidosed  an  oblong,  hard  kernel.  When  ripe,  it  aflbrds 
an  agreeable  nourishment  The  ^ive  has  already  become 
naturalized  to  the  scriL  Some  have  asserted,  that  cocoa  trees 
would  succeed  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Pensacola,  fifty  miles  from  Mobile,  is  the  capital  of 
West  Florida*  It  is  situated  on  a  bay  d*  the  same  name^ 
in  nonh  btitude  33^  32'  and  in  longitude  10°  18'  from 
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Wadhingtoik  The  shore  is  low  aifd  sandy  ^  but  the  town 
18  built  on  a  gentle  ascent  It  is,  like  9t  Augostine,  both  in 
an  oblong  form,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Small  ves- 
sels only  cttn  come  quite  to  the  town.  Butthebay  aflbrds 
one  of  the  most  safe  and  capacious  harbors  in  aH  die  gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  has  be^i  selected  by  our  gdvemment,  as  a 
naval  station  and  depots  for  which  its  imrbor,  and  the  Ad- 
vantage of  fine  ship  timber  in  the  neighborhood,  and  iis  re^ 
lative  portion  admirably  fit  it.  A  stream  of  fi'esh  water 
runs  through  the  town,  and  its  market  is  wdl  supplied  with 
bee^  garden  v^etaUes  and  fish.  Oysters,  turtles  and  go- 
phers are  important  items  in  their  supplies  erf*  food,  and  es» 
pecially  sea  fowk  It  was  an  old  and  decaying  town,  Ivhen 
it  came  under  the  American  government  At  diat  pmod 
it  received  thai  impulse  of  increase  and  prosperity,  which 
has  uniformly  been  the  result  of  coming  under  the  Ameri^ 
can  government  A  number  of  new  and  handsome  brick 
houses  were  built  Numerous  adventurers  flocked  to  the 
place,  drawn  thither  by  its  natural  advantages,  and  its 
reputation  for  uncommon  salut^rity.  In  the  &tal  autumn 
oi  1839,  the  yellow  fever  viriled  this  place,  m  common  with 
many  other  towns  on  the  gulf.  Extreme  negligence  in  the 
police  of  the  town  is  sii^Eiposed  to  have  caused  it  Confi- 
dence in  ifs  fimcied  exemption  fi-om  that  terriUe  malady 
was  destroyed;  and  it  again  dieclined.  It  is, unquestiona- 
bly^  a  salubrious  portion  for  that  climate,  and  it  is  hoped 
and  believed,  that  its  na^iral  advantages,  added  to  those, 
which  result  fix)m  its  b^g  a  naval  position,  will  restore  to 
it  its  proper  degree  of  estimation  and  importance.  Its  sup- 
plies are  now  in  a  ccmsiderable  degree  from  New  Orleans. 
Of  course  it  is  a  i^n/c^  something  more  expensive  than  that 
city.  One  of  its  inconveni^ices  is  a  very  sandy  position; 
and  the  iidmbitantsare  said  to  acquire  a  general  gait,  as  if 
continually  waOdng  in  a  sand,  that  gave  way  undw  diear 
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feet  At  present  it  contains  a  very  respectaUe  society^ 
though  the  aspect  of  the  town  is  radier  unpleasant  It  m 
supposed  to  contain  about  2,000  inhabitants. 

St  Marks  is  an  inccHisiderable  sea  port,  not  fiur  fit>m 
Tallahassee,  and  is  the  nearest  navigable  point  to  that  place^ 

Tallahassee  has  been  selected,  as  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  territory  of  Florida.   The  reasons,  which  determin- 
ed the  governor  and  commissioners  to  fix  on  this  place,  as 
the  metropoliiS,  were  its  central  position,  its  fertility  c(f  soil, 
and  the  reputation,  it  had  acquired  among  the  Spanish  and 
Indians,  as  being  uncommonly  salubrious.    The  position 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  seat  of  government  in  1824    It  wa& 
divided  into  lots,  and  sold  in  1825.     Five  squares  have 
been  reserved  for  the  purpose  erf*  public  buildings.     The 
precincts  of  the  town  encircle  a  beautifiiUy  undulating  coun- 
try.   It  was  immediately  incorporated,  as  a  city.    In  two 
years  fi*om  the  first  building,  the  number  of  whites  and 
blacks  were  supposed  to  amount  to  800.    Some  respecta- 
ble houses  were  built,  but  die  principal  part  of  the  habita- 
tions are  tempotary  log  buildings.    The  forest  is  falling  on 
Idl  sides,  and  it  is  daily  acquiring  more  and  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  town.     The  amount  of  die  sales  erf"  the  lots 
was  24^)00  dollars.     That  sum  was  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  a  territorial  capitol.     The  materials  for  build- 
ing are  good  and  abundant     There  are  already  eight 
stores,  two  taverns,  and  shops  of  all  the  customary  mechan- 
ics, with  a  foil  proportion  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  120 
houses.    A  printing  press  has  beeh  established,  firom  which 
issues  the  ^Florida  Intelligencer.'     The  Florida  mahogo- 
ny,  that  grows  in  the  vicinity,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  tha^ 
brought  fi-om  Honduras.     There  are  fine  situations  for 
mill  seats  in  the  vicinity,  and  great  scope  for  industry  and 
enterprize  of  every  sort.    Post  roads  have  been  opened  to 
Georgia,  StMai^,  St  Augustine  and  Pensacola;  and 
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Inidges  and  ferries  so  established,  that  travelling  is  com- 
paratively safe  and  easy.     Imnrigrants  may  now  arrive  at 
Ais  place  from  any  direction,  without  being  obliged  to  sleep, 
oat  ^  a  house.    In  consequence  of  t|^  sudden  influx,  arti- 
cles at  first  were  very  hi^.    Yet  the  neighborhood  abounds 
in  game,  fish  and  water  fowl     Venison  and  wild  turkeys 
are  constantly  offered  for  sale,  by  the  Indians.    Trout  and 
sun  fish  are  taken  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    At  St  Marks, 
in  the  neighboring  tide  voters,  sheep^s  head,  and  other  sea 
fish,  and  oysters  abound.    The  country  around  is  high  and 
rolling.    This  place  is  only  three  miles  north  of  the  eleva- 
ted chain  of  rolling  hills,  which,  for  a  great  distance,  bound 
the  shones  of  the  Mexican  gulf    Thence  to  the  sea,  the 
land  is  low  and  level,  and  abounds  in  the  long  leaved  pine. 
There  are  niany  lakes  not  &r  distant    The  most  important 
among  them  are  Bradford's  and  Jackson's.    The  latter  is 
a  clear  and  beautifiil  sheet  of  water,  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
one  and  a  hidf  wide.     This  lake  has  risen,  within  the  last 
ytear,  six  or  seven  feet    It  must  have  had  a  subterranean 
outlet,  vrhich  seems  now  partially  stopped.     It  was  but  a 
small  and  shallow  pond,  in  the  time  of  general  Jackson's 
campaiga    The  soil  about  this  tovm  is  a  mixture  of  loam, 
sand  and  clay.     The  growth  in  the  dry  grounds  is  oak, 
hickmy  and  pine.    But  wild  cherry,  gum,  ash,  dog  wood, 
nudiogony  and  mc^olia  abound.    The  cUmate,  as  far  as 
experience  goes,  is  very  healthy.     The  common  summer 
Qlevaticdi  of  the  mercury  is  not  high.    The  range  is  between 
88^  in  summer  and  34"*  in  winter.    The  heat  is  moderated 
by  a  sea  breeze.     The  dews  are  heavy.    Where  the  soil 
is  suflSk^iently  rich,  the  climate  is  adapted  to  die  sugar  cane, 
and  it  will  be  a  country  for  the  growing  of  sugar.     Ves- 
sels come  firom  New  Orleans  to  St  Marks,  in  three  or  four 
days.    The  remarkable  ^big  spring'  of  the  river  Wakulla 
is  twelve  miles  distant. 
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When  die  contemplated  canal  shall  have  been  comple- 
ted,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  developed^  few  placest^ 
present  more  attractions  ta  iumiigrants.  Quincy,  in  Gads*^ 
den  county,  is  a  thrivuig  village, 

HUtory.  The  most  material  events  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Floridas^  have  already  been  giv^i  under  the  genersd 
history  of  the  country.  The  Ei^Ush  aver,,  that  it  was  di&- 
QOver^»  in  1497,  by  Sebastian  Cabot  In  1524,  the  first 
effectual  settlement  was  made  in  the  country.  In  1538^  an 
expedition  wa3  undertakei^to  the  counlay,  by  Pamphilo  de 
Narvaez,  with  400  men,  from  the  island  of  Cuba  He  at* 
tempted  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  country,^and  was 
never  heard  of  more.  In  1539^  the  country  was  entirely 
mibdued  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  one  of  the  ImtvesC  officers 
in  the  Spanish  service.  But  the  savages  were  numerous^ 
fierce  and  brave ;  and  it  cost  the  Spanish  a  long  and  bloody 
irtniggle,  befiire  they  were  able  ta  e^Uish  themselves  in 
the  country.  In  1564,  the  French  began  to  estabhsh  th^n- 
sdves^  and  to  form  little  settlements  along  the  shore,  bxA 
fi*om  the  facility,  with  which  they  have  always  gained  the 
good  vidn  of  the  savages,  began  to  be  at  once  powerful 
and  troublesome  to  the  Spamards.  Th^r  settlements  were 
seldom  of  an  a|priadtural  character.  They  generally  todc 
port  with  the  natives,  and  addicted  themsdves  to  hunting. 
The  Spanish  sent  a  fleet  agaii^t  them,  and  destroyed  th^ 
settlementa  In  1597,  the  French  made  severe  reprisals,. 
demoUshmg  all  the  forts,  erected  by  the  Spamards,Aiid  mur- 
dering all  Ae  colonists,  whom  they  found  in  the  country. 
From  this  time  the  French  neglected  their  establishments 
in  this  part  of  die  eoomry,  and  the  Spani^  continued,  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  petty  establishments  here.  In  1586, 
St  Augustine  was  attacked,  and  pillaged  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  In  1665,  it  was  entered,  and  phim^red  by  captain 
Davis  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  buccaimeers.    1702,  colonel 
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More^  at  the  head  of  500  l&iglishand  IWImkiaDs,  march-* 
ed  from  Carolina  to  the  waOs  of  St  Augustine,  and  laid 
close  seige  to  it  tor  diree  months.  The  Spaniards,  having 
sent  a  squadron  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  he  raised  the 
st^^,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreats-  When  the  British 
establisfaed  the  first  colony  in  Georgia,  in  1733,  die  Span- 
iards became  appr^ensire  of  a  new  attack  upon  Rorida, 
and  not  without  reason ;  for  m  I74(^  an  expedition  was  fit« 
ted  out  against  St  Augustine  by  general  O^ethorpa  But 
the  Spanish  commander,  having  received  timely  notice  of 
die  intended  attack,  diade  such  additions  to  the  strength  of 
die  garrison,  and  used  such  other  artificial  defences,  as  that 
die  English  were  compelled  after  sustaining  consideraUe 
loss,  to  abandon  the  siege.  In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  Havanna  She  received 
Florida,  as  an  equivalent  for  that  very  impwtant  acquis!^ 
tion.  By  the  encouragement,  which  die  govemmmt  gave 
to  agriculture,-  numbers  of  colonists  poured  in  fi^m  every 
part  of  die  British  island,  and  fit>m  aD  the  countries  in  Eu^ 
rope;  and  diis  may  be  ccmsidered,  as  the  most  prosperous 
pwiod  of  die  country,  as  regarded  its  fiiture  prospects.*-— 
In  the  year  1781^  while  Great  Britain  was  exerting  all  her 
powers  to  reduce  her  revolted  colonies,  a  well  concerted 
attack  by  the  Spaniards,  re-conquered  the  country,  and 
brought  it  under  its  ancient  regime,  and  it  vms  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  peace  of  1783.  It  remained  in  their  pos^ 
sessioB^  forming  one  of  the  three  governments,  which  com- 
posed the  captain-general  ship  of  the  island  <^Cuba«  In 
1810,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  dP  West  Florida,  which 
now  composes  part  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Louisi- 
ana, in  concert  with  the  American  audiorities,  removed  the 
government  of  Spain,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  revolution  was  effected  without  blood 
idi^.    It  is  said,  that  they  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of 
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seuiiig  up  an  indqieiident  ^vemniBit^  and  that  tfaey  s^ 
delates  to  our  government  to  treat  respecting  the  terms 
of  reception.  We  know  not^  if  these  assertions  are  foun-* 
ded ;  but  we  know  diat  our  govemmont  insisted^  that  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  <^that  disuict  belonged  to  them,  and 
diat  it  was  included  in  the  limits  of  Loidsiana^  as  our  gov* 
emment  had  purchased  that  counUy  from  Franca  The 
country,  so  seceding,  came  peaceably  under  our  gOTem- 
ment,  and  has  so  remained  ev^  since» 

We  know  litde  of  the  interior  history  of  diis  Coimtryt 
^hile  under  the  Spanish  regime^  "  St  Augustine,  P^isa^ 
cola  and  St  Marks  were  the  only  places  of  much  ia^r» 
tance.  The  country  suppUed  Havanna  with  cattle  and 
horses;  and  furnished  an  occasional  retreat  to  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  that  city  during  the  sickly  s^isoa  They  had  the 
customary  Spanish  engines  of  government,  a  priest,  a  cal-* 
aboza,  a  commandant  and  a  file  of  soIdiersL  History  re^ 
deems  but  little  from  the  silrace  of  such  a  government,  as 
it  respects  knowledge  of  the  diaracter  and  deportment  of 
Aie  officers,  or  the  condition  of  the  people*  The  materials 
for  such  annals,  if  any  exist,  are  in  the  archives  at  Havana 
na^  Meantime  our  government  had  heavy  and  well  groun^ 
ded  daims  on  the  Spanish  government  for  spoliatioiB  com- 
mixed on  ounr  commerce.  These  claims,  a3  also  the  settling 
definitively  the  territorial  Une  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Mexico,  made  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 
by  which  the  Spani^  ceded  to  us  the  entire  country.  The- 
treaty  was  made  a  law  in  1820;  and  it  then  becafne  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  and  has  since  advtmced  with 
that  sjteady  progress  m  populaticm  and  prosperity,  which 
has  marked  every  country,  that  has  thus  beei^  added  to 
our  govenunent 
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LfiNOTH,  280  miles.  Breadth,  160  miles;  coritainiikg 
46/XM>  square  miles.  Between  30»  12'  and  35**  N.  latitude ; 
and  betmen  9"  aiKl  10^  W.  longitude  from  Washingtoa 
Bounded  Nordi  by  Tennessee;  East  by  Georgia;  South 
by  Fhmda,  and  West  by  die  state  of  Mississippi. 
CivU  dwisions. 
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•  Those  oouDties  marked  tbu^  (♦)  arts  not 

included  in  the  last  oensiP. 
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Mobile, 

1&!S 

183 

816 

t&fi 

Mooroe, 

5014 

30      ' 

3794 

8838 

Morgan, 

4394 

11 

868 

«263 

Montgomery^ 

3941 

0 

2666 

6604 

Perry,* 

Pickenf,* 

Pike,* 

Shelby, 

2011 

O 

406 

2416 

St.  Clair, 

3607 

^6 

663 

4166 

Tuscaloosa, 

6894 

0 

2335 

8229 

Waahingtoo,* 

Wilcox, 

1566 

7 

1364 

2917 

Total, 

66,471 

^71 

41,869 

ltf7,M 

PoptdaHon.  TSo  part  of  (he  western  country  lias  had  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  population,  than  this  state.  In  IBOQ^ 
that  portion  of  the  present  state  of  Mississippi,  which  is  now 
Alabama,  had  only  2,000  inhabitants,  In  1810,  itcon^ 
tainedlO,OOa  In  1820,  it  numbered  137,000.  In  1890, 
it  will  probably  exceed  200,000.  This  state  rises  by  regu* 
lar  bells,  or  terraces  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  lowfer 
belt  is  low^  Level,  and  has  many  swamps  and  savannas,  and 
the  prevaiting  timber  is  pine.  The  northern  belt  is  pleas* 
antly  undulabting.  Tennessee  valley,  though  a  deep  alluvi- 
al country,  is  in  fact  high  table  ground,  and  there  af<e  few 
countries,  which  excel  this  part  of  the  state  in  fertility,  mild** 
ness  of  cUmate,  and  pleasantness  of  positioa  This  valley 
is  separated  from  that  of  the  Alabama  by  hills  of  such  l€»% 
and  precipitous  character,  as  generally  to  merit  the  name 
of  mountains.  Some  of  these  peaks  tower  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  gulf  One  chain  runs  from  Ross,  on  Ten- 
nessee river,  between  the  Coosa  and  Black  Warrior,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  head  waters  o£  Cahawba.  Another  sepa- 
rates the  streams  of  the  gulf  from  those,  that  M\  into  Aw 
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Twnesseef  iUMHb€rriyage4ivid«l  between  the  tMt^ 
the  Blaek  Warrior^  and  Tombeckbee. 

Riwets^  The  Cbalahoocbee  separates  thisitate  from 
Geoi^a^  and  not  far  below  the  limits  of  that  state,  imites 
with  Flint  river^  tioform  ibe  Apf»Iaehicola  of  Florida^ — 
The  TeimesBee  curves  from  the  nortb-^ist  to  the  nordi^ 
west  o<HrneE  of  the  state  near  its  jMNTthern  bne,  and  these  pasd 
into  the  state  of  T^messee.  A  line  of  bills  with  a  curve, 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  Tennessee,.runs  at  a  (tistanGe 
of  b^we^i  ^ty  and  eighty  miles  from  that  river^gtving  rise 
10  numerous  streams,.that  flow  fi^m  one  declivity  north,  to 
Ibe  T^messee,  and  from  the  othersoutb,  to  the  viraters  of 
die  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee.  into  Tennessee  flow 
Watts'  river,  Turkey  creek,  Poplar  erode,  Occodiapa  and 
naan^  smaller  streams.  These  rivers  reach  the  Tennessee 
either  at  the  Muscle  ShiJals,.or  near  tbem.  It  is  proposed 
tp  unite  the  waters  o£  the  Tennessee  with  the  upper  waters 
oi  the  Tombeckbee  by  &  canal,  which  shall  cross  Bear 
creek  of  the  Tennessee^nd.  the  line  of  hills,  that  separates 
die  wateiBof  that  river  from  tliose  of  Tombeckbee,  and  unite 
the  canal  with  an  upper  and  beatable  branch  of  that  river. 

Mobile  riv^  is  formed  by  die  junction  of  Alabama  and 
Tonribeckbee^  and  is  so  called  up  to  the  pc^nt,  where  these 
livem  unite  at  fort  ^mma  It  enters  MoUle  bay  by  two 
mouifas.  The  Alabama  is  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mobile,, 
and  is  itself  formed  from  thejunction  of  the  Coosa  andTalla- 
pooea  rivers.  The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  the  Alleghany  ridges 
inGeocipa, where  it  is  calfed  Occafusky,and  receives  a  num- 
ber of  tributaries  in  the  Indian  country^  It  passes  over  consi- 
deraUe  %lb,.  befer^  it  gives  its  waters  to  the  Alabama. — 
The  TaUaj^ocpa  rises  in  the  same  ridges,  and  pursue  a 
sonm^iat  kpger  course  to  the  south  west.  Both  are  rapid 
straaiqg,  nm  tljirough  the  Creek  country,  and  are  not  boat- 
aUe  to  anjp^ovsiderable  distance  above  their  junctioa — 
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From  tlitt  jonction  tfae  AlabamaTeceives  a  niuii^r  of  mall . 
streams  from  the  east,  bends  towards  the  west,  and  receives 
die  Cahawba.     It  is  oavigaUe  by  sea  vessels  to  fim  Clai- 
hotne.    The  TombedLbee  rises  in  the  ridges,  that  separate 
between  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  nol^ 
them  parts  of  the  state;  and  recdves  some  of  its  western 
branches  from  a  range,  that  diverges  from  H^  TenneMee 
hills,  and  runs  south  akmg  the  middle  of  the  state  of  Bli^ 
sissif^.     It  receives,  in  its  progress,  many  considerable 
streams  from  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  west    It  me- 
anders through  the  Indian  country,  and  a  tract  purdiased 
by  French  immigrants.    Eighty  miles  above  St  Stephen's 
it  is  swelled  by  the  accessicm  of  the  Black  Warrior,  to  which 
place  small  sea  vessels  asoeiuL    In  moderate  stages  o£  the 
water,  it  affords  steam  boat  navigation  to  Tuscaloosa. — 
'  Both  these  rivers  are  extremely  favorable  to  boat  naviga- 
tion; and  during  the  higher  stages  of  vmter,  a  number  of 
steam  boats  are  constantly  moving  through  the  dark  forests 
and  rich  alluvions  of  these  fine  rivers.     Yellow,  Obactaw 
and  Pea  rivers  rise  in  this  state,  and  pass  into  Florida,  as 
does  also  the  Conecuh,  a  considerable  river,  that  rises  in 
its  interior,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  throu^  that  coun- 
try.    The  Tensa  is  a  branch,  or  enlargem^Qt  of  Mobile 
river,  before  it  enters  Mobile  bay.    The  Perdido  separates 
this  state  fit>m  Florida,  as  the  Pascag<mla  on  the  we^  does 
from  the  state  of  Mississippi.     EscamUa  rises  near  fort 
Claiborne,  and  running  a  southwardly  course,  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Conecuh,  and  forms  Escambia  bay  above 
Pensacola. 

Face  of  the  country^  soil,  4^.  The  following  was  con- 
sidered by  the  purchasing  immigranter  a  v^ry  accurate  aiMl 
faithful  general  delineatiim  of  the  i|iialiiies  of  the  bsA  It 
is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  puUifi^ed  aecounts  of  AeUni- 
ted  States'  surveyor  ixi  that  district;  and  has^  advantage 
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of  h&ving  b^n  the  result  of  actual  inspection.    The  gene- 
jral  shape  of  the  state  is  that  of  a  well  defined  parallelogram. 
Hie  only  undefined  line  is  the  southei:n  one.     From  this 
line  aiH>ther  parallelogram  is  formed,  extending  between 
Florida  and  ^  state  of  Mississippi.  It  includes  Mobile  bay. 
ThiB  was  once  part  of  West  Florida,  and  was  necessary 
to  diis  state,  to  ^able  it  to  communicate  with  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.    Except  the  alluvions  on  Mobile  river,  the  soil  is 
generally  a  pine  barrea     In  Mobile  bay  are  the  islands 
Dimphin,  Massacre  and  Petit  Bois.    Mobile  bay  is  a  deep 
and  commodious  entrance  into  the  interior.    Dauphin  isl- 
and is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  five  miles  in  length.  The 
^ip  channel  is  between  Dauphin  island,  and  Mobile  point. 
There  is  another  pa^,  called  Pass  au  Heron,  which  has 
but  six  feetwater  over  its  bar.  Taking  the  state,  as  a  whole, 
the  nortt^m  parts,  near  Tennessee,  are  generally  hilly  and 
precipitous.    At  the  Northern  commencement  of  this  belt, 
k  is  mountainous,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Alleghany  hills. 
The  central  interior  region  is  generally  waving  hills.    As 
we  approach  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  Florida,  the 
swamps  are,  for  the  most  part,  tiqnbered  with  cypress  and 
Ipm  trees,  with  some  loblolly  pines ;  and  the  uplands  with 
longleaied  pine.   These  pine  swells  and  levels  have  a  very 
thin  soil;  but  generally  having  a  substratum  of  clay,  con- 
tsun  within  diemselves  a  principle  of  fertility,  which,  when 
calrivation  shall  be  advanced^  and  population  sufficiently 
compact,  win  npt  feil  to  be  called  forth.    At  present,  they 
bear,  without  manuring,  two  or  three  crops  of  maize,  and 
p^aps  one  or  two  of  small  cotton.    But  in  the  present  or- 
der of  things,  while  there  are  sufiicient  extents  of  rich  landF, 
tfie  i»ne  barrens  will  be  held  in  liule  estinmtion ;  and  they 
pnd^bly,  include  more  thto  one  half  the  sur&ce  of  the 
state.    Am<mg  the  pine  woods  grows  rank  grass,  fiimish- 
ii^  tee  ajid  inexbfrastiMe  summer  mnge^    The  alluvions 
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on  the  Alabama  and  ToiiibecU)ee  are  generally  widffanS 
for  the  most  part  fiist  rate^  ianda  Some  affirm^  thai  tbey. 
are  equal  to  tb^  Tand^  on  ^  MimsMpf^^.  When  these 
lands  came  into  the  madcet  ui  the  landoffiee^  the  ladi^smd 
graspfaig  spirit  of  land  specoktioa  raised  them  t^  an  inot^ 
dinate  price,  which  proved^  in  many  instances^  ruinous  to 
the  purchasers.  In  some  cases,  these  lands  in  a  state  of 
imture,  sold  as  hi^  as  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  The  aUuviai 
soils  on  the  margins  o£  the  streams  generally  are  feidle  and 
productive.  The  hammock  lands  rank  at  the  hefid  of  the 
second  rate  lands,  and  their  fertility  is  of  long  duration.-—? 
They  constitute  an  intermediate  belt  between  the  bottoms 
and  piQc  ridges.  They  generally  have  a  slope^  like  a  gla- 
cis. In  the  first  rate  lands  no  pines  are  to  be  seiai.  In  se- 
cond rate^lands  piMs  are  intermixed  with  dog  wood,  hick- 
ory and  oak.  Wherever  the  high  table  grounds  are  seen 
covered  with  oaks,  dc^  wood  trees,  and  the  pawpaw  inter- 
mixed, the  soil  is  sure  to  be  fine.  The  French  immigFimte 
are  sanguine  in  the  behef,  that  the  slopes  and  hamm^ji^ 
of  this  state  would  afford  eligible  soils  and  situations  for 
vineyards.  It  will  be  an  omen  £>r  good  lor  the  countij'  in 
general,  and  for  this  state  in  part^ular,  if  they  pronpfsx^ 
attempting  to  rear  the  vine  aiMl  the  olive  Expexkoce  bias 
abundandy  demonstrated,  that  the  great  bulkof  AcneniCiDI 
farmers  are  litde  disposed  to  speadalive  agrkultura--^ 
They  mudi  prefer  to  fix  their  attention,^  «pon  wiiat  is  callr 
ed  in  the  language  of  die  country,  ^  the  main  stay/  coi% 
cotton,  tobacco,  beef  and  pork.  Along  the  southern  iimils 
of  the  ^ate  ihe  soil  is  thin,  and  the  unvarying  vocdus^jof 
the  pine,  beautifiil  as  it  is  in  itself  tires  by  its  ma&md^ 
On  the  head  waters  of  the  Escambia  and  Geoeouh^  it  is 
affirmed,  the  soil  and  climate  are.&vorable  to  thie  migur 
cane;  and  here  are  seen  those  groves.<tf  oran§a  treeSy  <^ 
whiohjtravellers  have  qpcrfcen  with  so  ipii€tbd0i^[fa^  9&m>t 
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iBg  fliefli  to  tie  imiigiiieus.  Tbej  were,  beyond  <|Qes(MMi, 
^  gro^¥lh  of  seeds  scattered  ^from  orange  grov^,  origin^ 
iiHy  oidtivated  %y  SpiHHapds  in  Florida. 

In  4he  lower  parts  of  the  slate,  as  we  af^[»roach  Florida, 
Ibe  swMttpe kieomoe  moreand  more  exteimve.  Cy^ess 
lands  are  abundant  On  ^die  alluviQl  grounds,  wlneh  are 
not  immdated,  is  lai:ge  and  rafdc  cane.  Below  4be  Tom- 
bed(S>^,thern«r  is  apt 4o  inmidate diebottomsand  swamps, 
and  wbere  Ais  is  ihe  case,  it  is  weM  known,  that  in  south- 
em  regioBS  the  nmaquiles  are  excessively  annoying.  As 
we  asc^id  into  4ie  central  parts<if  the  state,  ^  lands  be» 
eoaieiiig^  and  broken,  and  pine  is  less  fi'equent  Oak^ 
hickory  and  poplar  become  the  ^evailing  growth. 

Wbe  AMt  ost^Mire  bodies  of  good  lands  and  those, 
V9kUhmfe^fresem  mo^  pop«9ous,  are  betwem  Ae  Alaba- 
|M«nd  TVmibedibee,  the  bottoms  of  the  Tatti^>eosa  and 
the  Rack  W^amor.  Passing  over  the  ridge,  that  sc^mrates 
Aie  iMiterB'C^'die  Conecuh  from  tfiose  of  the  Alab»na,  there 
Iscmexiennvebodyi^richland.  '^Ontkehead  wiAers  oflime 
^iie  Kdredc,  th^^  is  aSso  a  fine  body  of  land.  A  conside- 
taUe  distance  above  tfie  junc^on  o^the  Cooea  and  Talla* 
pwott,4hereis  a  ooofitry  ^Ane  swells  of  land,  wat^>ed  with 
freqaont  springs  of  pore  water.  The  land  is  heavily  thn- 
ber^  wiA  those  kinds  of  trees,  that  indicatearich  soil. — 
It  is  ktb^tited  by  Ae  Credk  Indiana 

€Jkm'mlBt  *ofthe  populatwn.  This  «tate  was  original 
If  m^part  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  It  has  acquired  pop-  * 
«lBli<m  wilhfpmrt  rapidi^,  and  already  lar  exceeds  in  mun- 
imp  die  Btate,  from  which  k  w»s  taken.  Few  states  have 
mm  so  ^^peat  an  increase.  This  was  owing  in  part  to  its 
txMMiguiiy'  to  C^rgia,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Carohnas; 
and  te  ka^ng  ftesh  and  very  fertile  lands,  and  yet  being  in 
odMir  MBpMiB,  as  regards  soil,  climate,  ^tuation,  &<x,  very 
fliirtlwr  40  thoot  umttii.     immigrants^rom  die  kmd  of  ^ne 
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and  cypress  forests^  lov6  to  see  these  tfe^  in  llie  u^  W 
gions,  to  which  they  tranefdant  themselvea  Public  oj^n-^ 
ion  had  estiinated  this  bountry^  as  more  than  cdtnDi<mly' 
healthy,  for  its  climata  That  part  of  it^  lying  Math  of  Ae 
Tennessee  fidge^  has  great  fecihties  of  communicay<m  with 
the  sea.  The  southern  planters  ordinarily  do  not  covet  a 
country,  which  admits  a  very  dense  population.  Thcy^tolfe 
space,  in  which  to  move  themselves  They  pfiefer  those 
extensive  pine  banens,  in  which  there  is  such  inexfaai^ti- 
ble  range  for  cattle,  and  which  wiU  not,  for  a  l<Mig  time^ 
admit  a  dense  popukticHi.  At  the  same  time^  they  de^re 
at  intervals  rich  aHuvial  soik  of  thick  cane  brak^  the  pro* 
per  soil  for  cotton.  Alabama  fornished  them,  in  these  res- 
pects, all  diat  they  could  wish*  It  was  much  beaMiier, 
than  the  maratime  parts  of  the  Carolinas;  and  at  die  same 
time  had  a  soil  better  adi^ted  to  cotton.  This  may  account 
for  the  great  immigration  from  the  Carolinas  and  Gborgin^^ 
and  for  that  surprising  increase  in  the  population^  wldcb 
we  have  already  noted  in  the  table  of  civil  divisions.    * 

The  people  in  diis  state  have  a  general  character  for  or- 
der, quietness,  a  regard  for  reli^n,  schools,  and  socfal  and 
moral  instittltions ;  more  decided  than  could  have  been  eK- 
pected,  taking  into  view  the  recent  origin  of  the  stale. — 
They  speak,  and  think  of  themselves,  in  refor^ice  to  thcr 
states  further  south  and  west,  vdth  no  small  d^jreeof  as^ 
sumption  in  the  comparison.  There  are  many  opukm 
-planters  with  large  numbers  of  slaves;  and  they  possess 
the  characteristic  hospitali^  of  thesd  people  every  wlrarei 
They  have  not  formed  a  character,  as  a  state.  They  havtf 
few  religious,  literary  or  other  institutions;  But  we  n^ 
safely  affirm,  that  they  are  developing  a  cbaractw,  whi<^ 
will  lead  to  respectable  and  numerous  fo«mdalionsaf  that 
kind.  Travellers,  who  have  penetrated  the  country,  havei 
been  &vorably  impr^s^  with  the  g^mral  digcracteiiBlkss 
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^  ho^gi^big^ifmetQiea&  andgpod  (wier^  tvhieh  ^y  gei^r* 
rally  witnef3»ecL  The  people  begin  to  be  alive  to  the  vital 
iQterests  of  schaok  and  eduoatioa  The  u&ual  appropria- 
lipns  of  lands  for  colleges  and  schools  have-be^i  made  by 
Q^ngr^Q  for  this  state.  From  the  comparatively  high  price 
of  lands  in  this  st^  these  appropriations  must  ultimately 
QCWistilcUe.a  respecSRle  fond. 

•  CUmate.  The  cHinate  of  this  state,  taken  tt^ther,  is 
&.y^Mra|dje^  to  health,  compared  with  the  southern  country 
Ipi^neffaUy  in  the  same  parallels  The  lower  part  of  it  is 
CQQStandy  &nned,  durii^  the  summer  heats,  by  the  trade 
wind  brap^^  There  can  hardly  b^rsaid  to  be  such  a  sea- 
aqx^^  winter,  and  yet  the  summers  are  not  hotter,  tl^ui 
they  are  many  degrees  more  to  the  north.  The  duration 
of  the  summer  heats  is  indeed  debilitieLting,  and  the  direct 
wtm  of  the  summer's  sun  oppressive.  But  strangers  froip 
the- north  are  heard  to  say,  diat  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  cur- 
rrat  of  air,  they  seldom  suffer  from  the  heat  In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  ihh  state  still  waters  o^n  freeze.  In  the  south- 
ern parts  they  seldom  see  much  snow  or  ice.  Cattle  re^ 
quire  no  shelter  during  the  winter.  Mai2e  is  planted  ear' 
ly  in  March.  In  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  the  thermo4 
meter  stands  in  spring  water  at  69°  which  is  nearly  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year.  A  series  of  thermometri*- 
cal  operations  for  a  year  give  the  foUowing  result  The 
warmest  part  of  the  warmest  dqy  in  April  gdve  82". — 
Mean  heat  of  July  of  the  same  year  86^  Coldest  day  in 
January  55**.  Coldest  day  in  February  43**.  Warmest 
day  in  March  86^  Same  year  the  trees  in  the  swamps, 
where  vegetation  is  most  tardy,  were  in  full  leaf  the  3d  of 
April;  peach  blossoms  gone;  April  12th  peas  in  pod; 
peaches  of  the  size  of  a  hazlenut;  fig  trees  in  leaf;  green 
D^as  at  table.  May  2d ;  strawberries  ripe;  May  16th  mul;^ 
vou  h  62 
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buries,  dewberries,  and  wl^M-deb^ries  leifm;  liagr  l&k 
cucumbers  in  pei^ticiD^  June  39ch  roastii^  coro  al  tMt, 

Diseases.  In  point  of  heidth  dus  cliflMifte  every  whesB 
takes  it  character  from  situatioR  and  loc^l  dtcumstance^ 
The  prevailing  diseases  <tf  the  cooler  mcmlbs  are  tkoee  of 
die  class  termed  cachexy.  The  dingps  of  the  warm 
months  are  generally  bilioua  Where  ^  poweriU  wi0tr 
^em  san  brings  the  swamp  miasmata  into  action,  disraaes 
se^n  to  follow  of  course,  and  none  falit  negroes,  and  diose 
acclimated,  can  sal^y  reside  in  the  low  giouods  on  i3m 
banks  of  the  rivisrs,  and  near  the  imindated  swamps^ — 
The  yeUow  fever  has  ^Idom  been  seen,  except  in  Mofcile. 
In  the  high  land  regions,  &r  from  swamps,  creeks  ^m^0tr\£ 
nant  waters,  in  the  r^ion^  of  bills  and  springs,  anipine 
forests,  the  country  may  be  jHtmouneed  saluhricyBs,  and  die 
planters  from  die  sickly  r^ions  generally  retire  to  sQfilk 
places,  to  spend  the  summer. 

^Emphyment  of  the  people.  Cotton  is  the  grand  sta- 
ple of  Alabama.  The  growing  of  this  article  has  increas- 
ed in  this  state  in  a  ratio  even  greats,  than  that  of  die  popu- 
latioa  Among  the  cotton  raising  states,  this  n#w  takes  a 
v^  high  rank.  Sugar,  rice  and  tobacco  are  also  cultiva- 
ted. Many  of  the  people  about  Mobile  are  shejAenb,  and 
have  droves  of  catde,  numbering  from  500  to  1,0001  Hogs 
^ate  raised  with  great  ease,  where  they  can  be  giuurd^ 
from  their  enemies,  wolr|s,  panthers  and  alligaiora  The 
small  breed  of  Indian  horses,  or  Spanish  taddes,  as  they 
are  called,  are  ugly,  but  hsudy  and  stroi^,  and  are  better 
than  die  handsomer  horses  for  service.  The  country  trade 
of  the  lower  part  of  Alabama  is  to  Mobile,  Hakdy  and 
Fensacola«  Ckmsiderable  amounts  of  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine and  lumber  are  exported.  The  cotton  used  to  be  cstav- 
ried  to  New  Orleans.  Mobile  has  become  a  port  of  groM 
export  for  cotton.     This  country,  so  near  Havanna,  bas 
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gt^X  udfnsiiatgm  for  navigatiea  Sea  vess^s-  {Mroeeied  up 
iJiie  Alabama  to  a  congklMuble  distance.  The  northern 
parts  of  Alabama,  atuaied  in  die  Tendefleee  vAlley,  are 
compelled  io  send  theirprodiieebyaverycireitiDiierrale, 
down  the  Tem^essee,  the  Cttao  aad  Mississipp],  wb^re  it 
arriv6Es  after  a  passsfe  of  1,600  milea.  At  starting,  ilean 
ilot  be  flMn:e4iiui  five  hundred  mile^tromth^  There 

is  tittle  hasard  inassertmg,  thatthe  inteU^eot  md  opulent 
people,  in  thebeautifiil  and  fertile  valley  of  the  T^messee, 
witt  eaaal  the  ridges,  that  rise  between  them  and  the  waters 
of  the  Alabama,  and  will  omle  themselves  with  the  gutf 
by  that  fide  riv^. 

ChirfTaums.  Mot»le  is  at  preset^  the  only  town  of  say 
great  importance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state.  It  lies 
on  tho  west  side  of  Mobile  bay  on  an  elevated  plain,  in 
Btitade  30°  40'.  It  is  situated  considerably  above  the  over- 
flow of  the  river,  in  a  dry  and  pleasant  situation.  Access- 
to  the  town  m  rmidered  somewhiU  difficult  to  vessds  by  a^ 
swampy  island  opposite  the  town.  But  when  once  they 
have  entered,  they  are  perfectly  secure  from  winds,  storms 
9^  enemies^  and  they  can  come  directly  to  the  towa  It 
has,  moreover,  swampy  lands  and  stagnant  waters  back  of 
^  and  near  it  is  &  sterile  country  of  pine  woods.  From 
these  causes,  and  perhaps  others,  though  it  had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  setded  towns  in  th^  country,  it  never  became, 
under  the  Spanish  and  French  regime,  more  dian  a  mili- 
tary post  Since  it  came  under  the  govermnent  of  die  Uni- 
ted States,  in  common  with  other  towns  similariy  situated, 
ithasrecdvedan^vimpulseofpro^rity.  itis  butafew 
years,  sdnce  but  little  cottcm  was  raised  in  the  whole  coun- 
try ocNHiQeted  with  Mobile  \  and  none  was  exported  directly 
ftom  thaf  place.  It  is  now  a  great  shipping  port  fer  cotton  y 
and  a  la^  numbw  of  square  rigg^  vessels  take  their 
fi^ij^t  fi*(Hn  this  city.    There  i^  no  other  port,  perhaps,  in 
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the  United  Statesoftfiesamesizeythathas  so  Inrg^  an  amount 
of  export  After  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  it  is  belicfr- 
ed  to  be  the  largest  cotton  port  in  the  %ountry.  It  is  enli* 
v^ied,  too,  by  the  coining  and  departing  of  many  steam 
boats,  that  ply  on  the  noble  river  above  the  citf.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  great  number  of  packet  sdiooners,  that  sail  be- 
tween this  place  and  New  Orleans,  some  by  the  lake,  ami 
some  by  the  Mississippi,  ^re  is  now  a  steam  boat  com- 
munication between  the  two  cities,  by  the  way  of  lake  Pen* 
chartraia  Of  course,  except  during  the  sickly  months,  it 
is  a  place  of  great  activity  and  businesa 

This  city  has  a  great  many  ancient  and  decaying  houses ; 
but  the  American  part  c^the  towTx  has  been  recenUy  and 
handsomely  built  of  brick,  and  the  town  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram.  There  are  few  pdblic  buildings,  and  the 
institutions,  that  spring  from  social  and  municipal  feding, 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  It  is  supposed  to  ccmtain  5,000 
inhabilanta  It  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  a  destruc- 
tive fire.  The  most  fatal  impediment  to  the  advancem^U 
of  this  town  is  its  acknowledged  character  for  sickliness. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  circumstance,  to  com- 
mence the  town  of  Blakely,  on  the  eastern  and  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  and  at  ten  miles  distance.  The  site  is  free  from 
contiguous  swamps.  It  stands  on  the  Tensa,  the  largest 
« branch  of  the  Mobile,  which  yields  deeper  water,  and  has 
a  harbor  of  easier  access,  than  Mobile.  The  situation  is 
open,  high  and  dry,  and  it  has  cool  and  limpid  springs  of 
water,  and  superior  advantages  of  conmiunication  with 
the  country  by  good  roads.'  It  haa  improved  considerftbly, 
and  its  founders  were  sanguine,  &at  it  would  speedily 
eclipse  Mobile.  But  that  ancient  town  had,  what  is  called 
in  the  west  country  phrase,  'the  start,'  and  sustains  its  pre- 
eminence, as  a  commercial  depot,  notwitfistanding  its  fre- 
quent and  destru.ctive  ravages  from  yellow  fever  and  foes. 
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St  Stephens  is  on  the  Tombeekbee  130  miles  from  Mo* 
bile,  and  at  the  head  of  schooner  navigation.  It  is  a  con- 
sideraUe  village  vnth  stone  houses;  but, notwithstanding 
a  favorable  position  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  country,  w<^rs 
the  aspect  of  decay. 

Cahawba  has  been,  until  recently,  the  political  metropo- 
lis, and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  G^awba  witfi  the 
Alabama.  County  courts  are  held  here,  and  an  office  for 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  The  circumstance  of  its  having 
heeu  the  metropolis  has  given  it  a  rapid  growth.  It  has  a 
considerable  number  c^  handsome  buildings,  intermixed, 
ac<»>rdii^  to  the  common  fiishion  of  these  new  towns,  with 
a  great  many  tempcmiry  log  boikHnga  Florida,  Chabome, 
Dumfries,  Jackson,  Coffeeville,  Demopplis,  andCohmibia 
are  incipient,  and  some  of  them  thriviag  villages,  at  differ- 
ent points  oq  the  Alabama  and  Tombeekbee. 

Tuscaloosa  at  the  fidls  of  the  Black  Warrior  is  perma- 
nently fixed,  as  the  political  metropdis,  and  is  a  village  of 
rapid  growth.  It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  its  foundation, 
ami  it  has  at  present  the  aspeet  of  a  considerable  town ; 
and  to  one^  who  ha<l  seen  its  sile,  but  a  short  time  since  an 
unbroken  forest,  it  has  the  aspect  of  having  sprung  up  in  a 
night  Thirty  miles  higher  on  the  same  river  is  Kell^s- 
ville,  a  thriving  village.  Ea^eville  is  principally  inhabi- 
ted by  French  emigrants,  who  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
oHve  and  the  vine;  These  are  all  towns  situated  on  the 
great  gtacM,  that  silopes  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
communicate  with  Mobile,  as  their  maratime  port. 

The  beautifid  and  fertile  valley  of  Tennessee  has  a  very 
different  conformation,  and  its  communications,  by  a  long 
and  cirpnitous  route,  lo^  with  the  Mississippi  and  New 
ChAeana  This  valley  has  a  number  of  large  and  flourish- 
ing viHiiges  of  its  own.  The  largest  of  these  is  H tmtsville, 
a  Ittindsome  and  thriving  town,  situated  tea  or  fifteen  miles 
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])i>rill  of  the  TMWfime^  aiid  fift^ 
The  country  zbmA  k  is  extrevidy  ftK^    It  is  j^ncii^ 
ly  btuk  of  brick^^rilh  sooie.  wpmuMB^.Bxtd  veij  handsome 
biiihlingB,apie8by()eiiiaichim^  metfio^ 

diet  places  cf  woralup,  a  handsome  coaithoose^  and  oiher 
puUicbiiildn^  (^crflheaehurgeandbe^fohipriiigSr 
thfttaresoeoMMnm  due-ie^ott,  tenishes^tile  towitwitffc 
wMer  by  vMcbmery  p«t  m  moim»  1^  iiSMHi  <mrffmi;. 

i^M^eiiee  iBlhe  MOBiloim  in  poiMof  me^^a^ 
merabl  view  mere inq^rlaiit^ihAalhe^^  Itissituated 
on  the  Mrth  skle  of  the  Tenaessee^itt  thefootof  d^Mos- 
de  Shoals.  When  ihe  river  is  in  a  good  sAige  e(  w«ier^ 
steam  boats  of  the  lai^^  siae  eaneome  up  to  this  place. 
Ithasinthis  way  agrealaDdiMveasing  imsfeotiwe  with 
New  Orieans,  It  has  about  1,400  iahaUtante^  a  vsvy 
handsome  coiurthoiise,  and  a  boteliod^s^e*  IthasAk 
so  ft  presbyteciftn  ehurek 

TuscumbiaisthenexlplaeeUiBiMandimportanee.  it 
is  sitaaied  on  the  soudi  side  of  the  river  near  a  mile  fiom 
its  banks,  and  five  miles  irom  Florence.  It  has  several 
handsome  buikhngs  and  a  ihonsand  inhabitantn.  Rju^-^ 
villa  is  alse  a  new  town  of  some  is^[)ortanca 

A  considimihle  degree  of  mumfioenoe  has  been  main- 
fested  by  die  people  of  dus  suites  in  their  apj^roprialions  for 
roads,  bridges,  canab  and  othw  vrorks  <rf*  pubttc  iitiliiy. — 
Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  the  sales  (^pnUic 
lands  in  the  state  has  been  provided  for  these  olifeets. — 
General  Jackson's  military  road,  between  lake  Ponchar- 
trraiand  Florence  in  this  state,  runs  almost  in  a  lig^  line 
330  miles.  If  fully  eom{deted,  and  if  kept  in  good  rq^MV,  k 
woirid  be  of  the  greatest  national  utility.  In  thisa|[eofcai- 
nailing,  Alabama  has  caught  the  spirit,  anddrereare  two 
or  thresh  in  contemplaiioiK    Hiere  is  no  point,  where  one 
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memB  mxae  tobe  called  fin*,  dumbetwem  the  waters  of  dve 
l^Bime^fiee  and  AlabaoMU 

Ckms^tmlimiamdLams.  Thdf  have  the  comiocMi  fea- 
lorea  of  thoM  a£(Mie  qAbt  stalML  ffhe  legwbtive  body  is 
sidled  'the  aiseoabfy.^  The  ilipaioi^  are  elected  for  a  tri-^ 
««ual»  and  the  p^Nfesei^ativeBlbr  an  annual  •tefin.  The 
g/m^rma  serves  two  years,  and  is  eligible  <mly  four  yeims 
wA  of  8&  The  judiciary  comkm.oi  a  sufireme  and  cir- 
cuit court,  together  with  sBbordiaate  courts  apfwmed  by 
tipe  kfkifaMra  Vm  >Mpi  •»  ijyiwtited  by  this  hysla- 
ture«  m4  h(dd  dmr  offiosi  dniiag  foed  bulmRiMr.  All 
peiaiMis  over  tpreu^HMie  yeans,  wddtiMiis  of  die  United 
StatMai^elsc^oiff. 
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Thj^  itate  is  not  far  fiom  WO  mifes  in  average  IragA^ 
and  16&  in  average  breadth.  Betwcten  90^  and  30^  R  kv 
Huderand  IV  and  14^  W; l6ngitdde  frcmi  Waiyngtea— 
It  emtains  ^.mOfiOti  aereei  Bomdedm  Ae Noilfa  by 
Tenneeeee;  Eastby  Ahbama;  South  by  ibeg«tfefMe»- 
100  and  Loiiieianii ;  West  by  Louisiana  md  tba  MiMMippi. 

Face  of  ihe  country.  Tbwe  are  a  number  of  diatkiot 
ranges  of  hills,  crf'iiMiderate  elevation,  in  this  state,  beside 
a  singular  sdccession  of  eminences,  that  show  tbemselws 
eonsptouously,  in  descending  the  Mississippi  Some  of 
the  bases  of  these  hills  are  washed  by  this  river.  They 
ai«  the  Wahiut  Hills,  Grand  Gulf;  Natchez,  White  Clifis^ 
and  Loftus'  Heights.  In  other  places^  they  appear  near 
the  river,  or  in  the  distance,  as  at  Petite  Gulf,  Villa  Gayo- 
sa  9mA  Pine  Ridge.  Two  of  these  ranges  of  hills  divide 
the  stale  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  and  separate  it  into 
sedMMial  divisions.  In  advancing  itqm  the  bottoms  of  the 
fifississippi^  tl^re  is  ev^  where^  at .  a  greater,  or  less  dis- 
tance from  die  river,  ana{^>earance  of  blu^  which,  when 
mounted,  spread  out  into  a  kind  of  table  sur&ce,  waving 
jrfeasandy;  but  in  many  instances,  the  richest  table  lands 
have  precipifow  iHUDcbes,  which  expose  the  land,  to  what  is 
technically  called  by  the  agriculturists!  ^  washing.'  This  is 
a  misfortune,  to  which  the  richest  lands  ia  diis  state  w^ 
most  subjected 
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iHne  l^idge  is,  from  Tarious  circumdiAnGes^  a  singular 
^vatioa  It  approadieB  wiAin  a  mile  of  ifae  Mississippi. 
It  is  a  high  hek  of  pine  land,  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
sanroandmg  ri<9b  land^  drobered  mth  Jiard  wooda  We 
know  of  no  pine  so  near  the  Misassippi,  except  in  one  place, 
in  ike  county  of  eape  Girardeaa  in  Missouri,  fop  a  dis^ 
tance  of  l^TM  milea  In  Ae  northern  section  of  the  stato, 
iidialiiled  hj  die  C3i^t>kees,  and  Ghactaws,  the  land  rises 
imo  regular  and  pleasant  unduladona  The  soil  is  deep, 
black,  and  rieby  presenting  in  a  state  of  nature  the  singu- 
lar appearance  of  hills  covered  with  high  cane  brake.— 
Frofli  fhenr  precifMlous  character,  diese  fertile  and  pleasant 
hiUs  are  sutject  to  the  genend  incooveiHence  of  washing. 
The  eoontry,  inhaluted  by  the  Chickasaws,  north-west  of 
the  Yafloo^  is  also  of  a  surfitce,  charmingly  variegated 
with  sweHs^  and  valleys  of  great  fertility,  and  abounding  in 
ikie  springs  Just  below  die  nordv^ast  comer  c^  the 
stale,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ol^eds  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  is  the  bhifl^  which  used  to  be  called  fort  Pick*^ 
ering,  now  named  Memphia  It  is  a  fine,  commanding 
elevation  rising  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  At  the  lowest  stages  of  the  water,  strata  of  stone  coal 
are  disdosed  in  the  bank.  On  this  elevated  summit  a 
toiHm  is  laid  out,  in  a  position,  which  seems  fiivoraUe  to 
the  growth  of  a  towa  Oppoate,  in  Arkansas,  is  the  un- 
tH>ifimonly  higln  rich  and  extensive  bottom  oi  Wappa- 
nocka.  Back  <^  the  town  is  a  fertile,  rolling  country,  hea- 
vily timbered,  and  abounding  in  springa  Many  of  the 
former  iidiabitants  of  fort  Pickering  were  of  mixed  blood. 
The  Chickasaws  inhalHt  near  the  town.  The  bluffextends 
between  three  and  four  leagues  above  and  below  the  town, 
and  here  is  the  great  road  of  crossing  from  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  to  Arkansaa 
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The  White  CX&  are  juat  below  Catharine's  cfedc-^ 
Loftus'  Heights  are  a  few  miles  lower  on4he  river.  They 
are  150  feet  high.  In  the  igftrata  of  this  hill  are  seen  the 
last  stones,  that  ai^  (fiWfovered  on  descending  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  are  visible  only  in  low  £toges  of  water.  They 
are  of  the  class,  commoidy  called  breedft,  cemented  with 
pebbles  and  other  matters  into  a  mass,  apparently  of  recent 
formattoa  There  is,  probably,no  state  in  the  miion,  and  few 
countries  in  the  world  of  a  ntore  pleasantly  diversified  aur* 
face,  more  happily  dii^buted  into  hills  and  valleys,  than 
the  surface  of  this  state. 

Rivers.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  shere  of 
Ais  state  for  a  distance,  following  its  meanders,  of  nearly 
700  miles.  The  right  line  of  the  Mississippi  shore  is  less 
than  half  that  distance.  But  the  river  is  here  remariiably 
circuitous,  ofien  curving  round  seven  or  eight  leagues,  and 
almost  returning  back  on  its  course.  The  greater  part  of 
this  long  line  of  river  coast,  unfortunately,  is  inundated 
swamps,  very  ifainly  inhabited,  except  by  wood  cutters  for 
die  steam  boats,  and  seldom  seen  by  any  other,  than 
people  travelUng  on  the  river.  There  is,  here  and  there,  a 
position  so  high,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  occupied,  as  a 
(Plantatioa  But  these  uncommon  elevatimis  soon  slope 
back  to  the  cypress  Swamps. 

The  Yazoo  is  the  most  considerable  river,  whosecourse 
is  wholly  in  this  state.  It  rises  in  the  Chickasaw  countryy 
in  latitude  34''  38',  near  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  and  its 
head  waters  almost  communicate  with  those  of  Tombig- 
bee.  From  it  source  it  runs  a  north-west  course,  receiving 
the  Busha  Yalo,  the  Tallahatcfaee,  Lappataba,  Bu&k> 
credc,  and  a  number  of  less  considerable  streams,  and  by 
a  mouth  100  yards  wide,  falls  into  the  MississipfM,  twelve 
miles  above  the  Walnut  hills.  Its  course  is  through  a  high, 
pleasant  and  salubriouscountry,  chiefly  however,  claimed 
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and  inhabited  by  Indiana  They  inhaUt  the  cotmtry,  by  tbe 
course  of  the  river  ISO  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  gener- 
ally boatable  by  large  boats  &%  miles;  and  in  the  higher 
stages  of  the  wat^,  to  the  Busha  Yilo,  the  missionary  sta- 
tioa  Tba«  is  fine  bttiiiUng  stone  on  this  river,  in  positions 
favOTaUe  fiH-  conveyance  to  New  Orlesms,  being  the  nearest 
to  that  city  of  any  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  *  It  is 
^backed  up,'  as  the  phrase  is,  by  the  Mississippi,  in  high 
stages  of  water,  or  inundated  by  its  own  rise,  for  a  number  of 
miles  from  its  moutlk  Twelve  miles  above  its  mouth  are 
the  Yazoo  hills,  and  four  miles  higher  the  site  c^  fort  St  Pe- 
ter, where  was  an  ancient  French  settlement,  destroyed,  in 
1729,  by  the  Yazoo  Indians,  a  nation,  which,  in  its  turn, 
has  long  since  been  extinct  €hi  this  river  md  the  country 
which  it  waters,  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  famous  Yazoo  spec- 
ulation, which  will  be  long- and  bitterly  remembered  by 
certain  unfortunate  speculators;^  and  forgotten,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  by  certain  corporate  bodies,  concerned  in  the  sale. 
Big  Black,  or  Lousa  Chitlo,  forty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
enters  the  Mississippi,  just  above  the  Grand  Gulf  Measur- 
ing its  meanders,  it  has^  a  course  of  200  mifes.  It  rises  be- 
tween the  head  wateAof  the  Yazooand  Pearl  rivers,  and 
interlocks  wtdi  boatable  waters  of  the  latter  stream.  It  is 
navigable,  in  moderate  stages  of  die  water,  fifty  miles. — 
The  hills  of  this  river  approach  near  the  Mississippi.  At 
8ome  distance  up  this  river,  where  the  high  lands  appear 
upon  both  sides,  some  New  England  adventurers,  headed 
by  general  Putnam,  selected  a  place  for  a  towa  It  was  in 
1773,  when  this  region  wras  supposed  to  appertoin  to  West 
Florida.'  The  soil  is  fine.  Theskuation  is  eligible.  There 
IS  stone  for  building;  and  the  place  seems  to  have  been  ju- 
diciously selected.  Homochitto  is  a  large  stream,  having 
half  the  comparative  distance  of  Big  Black.  It  meanders 
in  a  souA-west  course  to  the  Missis»sippi«    It  is  formed  by 
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two  principal  fork&  A  few  miles,  before  it  enteiti  ibe  Mm- 
sissippi,  it  passes  through  a  lake.  Jt  traverses  a  fertile  and 
well  settled  country  of  client  planters.  Like  die  Ya- 
zoo, it  is  inundated  form^foi^i  d«9taiioe  abiim  its  month. 

Bayou  Pierre,  Golems  creek,  Fairctuld's  o-eek,  and  St 
Cathuine^  creek  enter  the  MteisBi[^i  in  soceessicm  bdaw 
3ig  Black.  They  have  short  courses^  but  generally  aflne 
soil  adjac^it  to  their  waters.  On  Bayou  Pierre  is  the  im- 
portant settlement  and  village  of  Gibson  Port»  Buffidb 
creek  enters  the  M  issisfi|^i  a  little  above  the  heights  of  hr% 
Adams.  Here,  at  LoftMS'  Heights,  commei^es  a  ebaki  of 
hills,  which  stretches  neith*eastwardly  from  the  Mismsippiy 
and  separates  the  waters  of  Bogue  Ghitto  and  Amite  from 
those  of  Homochitto  and  Bufiala  On  the  sou^i^n  side 
of  these  ridges,  the  waters  flow  into  the  Amite  and  lake 
Ponchartrain,  and  on  the  northern  into  die  Mississippi. 

The  Amite  meanderd  from  its  source  in  these  hills  to  the 
Ibberville,  or  Bayou  Manshac,  an  efflux  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Amiio  unites  with  this  Bayou,  for^  miles  above  lake 
Maurepas.  The  Amite  traverses  a  pleasant,  )m)daetive^ 
and  well  settled  country,  generally  timbered  with  hard 
woods,  and  having  fine  springs.       ' 

Pearl  river  is  next  to  the  Yasoo^  the  most  important  river, 
that  has  its  whole  course  in  this  state.  It  rises  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  state,  between  the  two  parallel  ranges  oi 
hills,  that  divide  it  into  sections.  A  number  of  branches 
unite  to  form  the  main  river,  which  is  afterwards  mexeased 
by  the  Chimcka^  and  oth^  stfeaqw.  It  passes  by  Monti- 
cello  and  Jackson,  and  through  a  country  generally  ferule, 
healthy  and  pleasant,  untU  it  tiMches  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Louisiana,  after  which  it  receives  the  Bogue  Lousaand 
the  BogueCbitto,and  theuce,runoiag  between  this  stale  and 
Louisiana,  it  enters  the  rigolets  between  lake  Ponchartrain 
and  lake  Borgne.    The  Iands»  watered  by  it,arefor  the  most 
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part  fertile  dtoegh  it  mmecimes  trayerses  the  sterile  regions 
of  (Mne  wooda  S(Mne  legiskitive  efibris  have  been  made^ 
to  ifiif^ve  tfaeBavigation  of  ttus  stream,  which  derives  im- 
portance, from  Hs  b^ng  one  of  the  chief  points  of  commu- 
nication between  this  state,  and  die  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Pascagoala  rises  in  latiliide  33%  and  preserves  a  course  pa- 
mllel  to  the  Tomfoeckbee.  It  has  a  course  of  250  miles. — 
Vessds  <^  consid^uUe  draught  ascend  it  to  Leaf  river.  It 
rec^ves  in  its  course  a  great  number  of  tributary  streams, 
of  which  Chickasaw,  Leaf,  Dog  and  Tacothamba  are  the 
{NrincipaL  It  has  some  fertile  alluvions  and  hammock  lands, 
but  travefses,  for  the  most  part,  a  region  <^pine  country, 
stmie,  but  well  watered,  hc^diy,  and  afibrding  in  its  tim- 
ber, and  its  conveniences  for  navigation,  a  compensatbR 
for  its  want  of  fertility.  At  its  mouth,  it  broadens  into  an 
open  bay,  on  which,  at  the  town  of  its  own  name,  is  a  re- 
treat of  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orieans,  during 
die  sickly  months. 

Iskmds.  Those  of  the  Mississippi  are  low  and  inun- 
dalfid.  The  islands  in  the  gul^  widiin  six  leagues  of  the 
front  of  the  stale,  bekmg  to  it.  They  are  eight,  or  nine  in 
immber,  c^  which  Ship  and  Horn  islands  are  tlie  chief — 
They  are  generally  slerile^and  covered  with  pines  and  grass. 

Clkmate.  This  state,  excepting  a  small  tract,  which 
fronts  upim  ibe  gulf,  constitutes  a  belt  lying  between  tfie 
wheat  and  the  sugar  cane  r^ions,  in  other  words  the  cli- 
nume  appropriate  to  cottoa  This  is  the  r^ion,  where,  in  the 
humid  phees,  the  k»ig  moss  is  seen  attaching  itself  to  the 
treesi  The  Latanier,  or  pahnello,  in  the  brightness  of  its 
winter  verdoffe,  gives  tr<)pical  foamres  to  the  landscape. — 
Alligaiors  are  seen  in  the  3tagnant  waters.  The  family  of 
laxurels  begnis  to  be  more  numerous ;  and  the  Laurel  Mag- 
nolia ahows  itself  among  thmn.  Southern  shrubs  and  flow- 
em  to  one,  comkig  from  the  north,  present  the  aspect  of  a 
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new  climate.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  state,  that  its  wes- 
tern fronts  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  is  so  much  exposed- 
to  inundation;  and  that  from  the  same  circumstance  most 
of  the  streams,  that  enter  the  Mississippi,  are  uninhabitable 
for  some  distance  from  their  mouth.  At  present,  in  de- 
scending the  river,  the  traveller  looks  in  vain,  along  this 
very  extended  front,  for  the  palpable  evidences  of  the  opu- 
tence,  for  which  this  state  is  so  deservedly  celebrated.  He 
3ees  a  few  singular  bluflfe,  rising  in  succession,  sometimes  at- 
long  intervals,  from  a  dreary  wildemessof  inundated  swamp. 
The  river  on  this  front,  having  much  higher  inundations,, 
than  lower  down,  it  may  be  long,  before  the  people  here 
will  levee  the  fertile  alluvions,  as  they  have  done  in  the  state 
below.  But  when  it  is  done,  an  immense  body  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  will  be  redeemed  fix>m  inundation ;  and  the  state* 
will  gain  as  much  in  salubrity,  as  in  opulence.  Even  as  if 
is,  (he  greater  portion  of  die  surface  of  the  state  is  waving 
hills,  and  the  whole  amount  of  inundated  lands  is  less,  thai% 
in  either  of  the  other  southern  divisions  of  this  valley. 

Compared  with  Louisiana,  its  waters  have  the  same 
fishes,  and  in  winter  and  spring  tfie  same  varieties  (^ water 
fowls,  and  birds  of  beautifol  plumage  and  song ;  and  its  for- 
ests and  prairies,  for  this  state  too,  has  its  prairies,  the  same 
varieties  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  as  that  state,  and  diey  will  of  course  be  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  diat  state.  In  health  it  has  de- 
cidedly the  advantage.  In  that  state,  most  of  the  planters^ 
cultivate  the  deep  river  and  bayou  alluvions,  and  stagnant 
waters  are  more  abundant  In  this  state,  where  the  plan- 
ters are  fixed  remote  from  stagnant  waters,  which,  in  such 
a  southern  climate,  must  always  be  more  m*  less  destruc^ 
live  to  health,  and  have  access  to  pure  water,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  part  of  the  United  States,  where  die  inhaMtants 
enjoy  better  health.    The  summers,  indeed,  are  long,  and 
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.the  heat  sustained, and  someliaves intense;  and  daring  the 
last  of  summer  and  first  of  autumn,  the  people  in  the  heal- 
thy districts  are  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  sometimes  slight, 
and  sometimeB  severe.  But  in  r^um,  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  finee  firom  pulmonary  and  catarrhal  affections, 
which  are  so  common  and  &tal  in  the  more  northern  re- 
gi<ms  of  the  United  States.  From  the  centre  d*this  state 
to  ite  southern  firont,  its  cUmate  compares  pretty  accurately 
with  that  of  south  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  northern  belt  of 
Florida,  and  Louisiana.  From  October  to  June,  no  di- 
mate  can  be  mcure  dehghtfiiL  It  has,  indeed,  in  winter  a 
marited  advantage  over  that  of  the  rt^ons  just  mentioned. 
It  is  somewhat  less  subject  to  the  frequent  and  drench- 
ing rains  of  Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  people  in  gene** 
vd  are  healthy,  and  in  travelling  through  the  state,  we  see 
countenances  tanned,  and  browned  by  fi*equent  exposure  to 
a  southern  sun;  but  at  the  same  time  indicating  vigorous 
a^d  cheerful  health. 

Indians.  The  principal  tribes  in  this  state  are  theChac- 
taws  and  Chidcasaws.  I'he  numbers  of  the  former  tribe 
are  rated  at  aO/)00,and  th«  latter  atnearly  4,000.  They 
are  at  present  in  a  semi-savage  state,  and  exhibit  the  inter- 
esting spectacle  of  a  people,  intermediate  between  the  hun- 
ter^s  and  the  civilized  state.  A  curious  compound  of  cha- 
racter results  from  this  order  of  things.  Most  of  their  an- 
cient instincts  and  habits,  may  still  be  traced  amidst  the 
changes,  introduced  by  agriculture  and  mimicipal  regula- 
ticNoa  Many  of  them^havegood  houses,  slaves,  ^iclosures 
and  caltle.  They  have  ploughs,  looms  and  blacksmiths' 
shops  in  operation,  and  ave  beginning  to  acquaint  diem- 
selves  with  the  coarser  mechanic  arts.  They  are  begin- 
ning also  to  adoftf  our  laws  and  modes  of  judicature.  An 
Ipdian,  denominated  squire  and  judge,  becomes  atcmce  an 
important  personage,  and  these  titles  answer  instead  of  a 
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cocked  hat,  ared  coat  and  a  medal  The  ^Mkreat  relKk 
gioufi  denonmiaiionB  in  the  United  States  hmm  in»de  a 
great  and  persevering  efibrt  to  conv^  to  Aem  the  hittsdags 
of  edncation  and  Qirtstiani^.  The  prm&fti  mmmamy 
station,  under  die  patronage  of  the  AMericaii  hoaid  fi» 
foreign  missions,  in  thisBtatei6atEHi0t,ontheYaloB(M9iia 
cpeek,  40  mites  above  its  junction  widi  the  Yazoo,  and  MS 
from  the  Wakiut  Hills  on  die  Mismssippi  Tli^fe  itfe  a 
number  oi  subopfeiate  stations  connected  with  this  princi* 
pal  one.  Each  station  eonsdtates  a  kind  of  relipoiiB  finni* 
ly  widitn  itseH*,  and  has  its  nftinietoFv  instructors,  male  nmA 
female^  its  farmer,  or  agnealtural  overseer^  and  its  chief 
artizans.  They  are  all  supposed  u>  be  religious  chafactera 
Sehoote  for  the  reception  of  Indian  pupils  constitute  a 
main  part  of  their  plan,  and  on  the  wisest  pieouae^ 
ihey  calculate,  by  showing  in  their  own  socie^  an  emn^ 
pie  of  the  influence  o^  christian  wder  and  discipline,  and 
by  sedulous  instruction  of  the  children,  to  cemmuiucate 
education  and  the  rudiments  of  Chrisdanity  at  the  same 
lime,  by  precept  and  example ;  and  by  showing  in  their  own 
well  culdvated  fields  the  best  modes  of  agriculture,  and 
by  training  dieir  youthful  pupils  in  the  labors  of  die  fields 
^t  once  to  inspire  diem  with  the  requii^le  pati^ice,  indus^ 
try  and  love  of  agriculture,  to  quai%  them  for  comm^icing 
a  new  and  an  agricultural  Ufa  They  witness  a  growing 
attendon  of  the  Indians  to  the  municipal  and  christian 
modes  of  lifo  in  the  increased  number  of  their  pupils^ 
which,  from  the  last  reports,  appear  to  be  very  consider* 
able.  They  have  large  fields,  good  houses,  mei^anic 
shops,  regular  worship;  and  the  praises  of  God  and  die 
Redeemer,  in  die  sweet  and  culdvated  strains  of  church 
music,  resound  in  these  ancient  IchibsIs^'  instead  of  die  war 
and  death  song  of  the  savages.  The  plan  and  the  whe^B 
system  are  endrely  novel  in  the  annals  of  chrisdan  exer^ 
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tioflu  B  k  a  kind  t)f  (uxitestant  mooastic  esiablkhmeRt^ 
ivitb  jnod&oatioQs  «iHted  to  ihe  more  practicable  views  of 
iliat  cbuiob,  and  oonstitutes  a  most  interesting  and  striking 
feirtwe  in  the  nussionitfy  exertions  of  the  present  day.-^ 
All  good  minds  Buist  be  disposed  to  wish  them  every  de- 
gree of  saeoesft  They  have  a  fine  country  of  fertile  Boil, 
hiUsySprii]^  prairies,  copses^  bteutiful  scenery,  a  mild  cli- 
mate,  and  whidi  has  hitherto  proved  as  salubrious,  as  they 
could  have  antidpaled;  and  th^  prospects  finr  the  future 
areeqoomagini^    They  are  to  a  certain  degree  patroniaedt^ 
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CwUDhMans. 

"(0 

VouniidS, 

Whites. 

Free  Blacks. 

Slaves. 

All  eithets. 

Total. 

Adams, 

256t 

36 

7299 

0 

9892 

K«lch«Bl£%, 

:.'1448 

8t 

6M 

0 

2184 

Amitei. 

4006 

14^ 

2883 

0 

«853 

Claiborn^^* 

2840 

.36 

3087 

0 

5963 

CovingtoD^ 

1824 

0  ♦. 

406 

0 

»  2330 

Franklioi, 

i97l 

9 

1535 

0 

3821 

Greene, 

^"1063 

2 

380 

0 

144S 

Pucock, 

114ft 

131 

321 

0 

1594 

Jacksoiiy 

1300 

61 

321 

0 

i6«i 

JeffenoQ, 

3154 

33 

3635 

0 

6822 

Lawrence, 

3919 

6 

^91 

0 

4916 

Marion, 

1884 

0 

1«32 

0 

3116 

nfonroe, 

ftl9ft 

7 

622 

0 

.    2721 

Petty, 

1539 

7 

491 

0 

203r 

Pike, 

3443 

1 

994 

0 

4438 

Warren, 

1401 

5 

1287 

0 

2693 

Wilkinson, 

3937 

20 

5761 

0 

9718 

Wayne, 

2250 

8 

1065 

0 

3323- 

42,176      458     32,814      0     75,448 

AgrimUHmmndpurmU8ofthepe4^     All  the  kinds 
<^gpaiiiB,  fimilaaQd  v^^bles,  that  <^aa  he  cultivated  in 
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AMbmia,  ean  ak^  he  groim  liem  Hie  m^  cam  ImS  ^ 
hitherto  bera  attenapied  only  on  its  80«Hhem  frommp.  11m» 
syeeet  orange  is  raised  on  die  lower  waters  <rf*  FttSfeagoidii 
and  Pearl  rirers.  The  live  oak,  too^  is  0ri]f  seen  ii^  dm 
partof  thesia^  In  ibe  middle  regions,  fi^s,  grapes  of  lA 
sorts,  tobacco,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rioe,  indigo,  sqneshes^ 
mdons,  ploms,  peaches  and  varions  other  wgataMesand 
fimitseooietolbHperfeeticm,  The  oaslw  bean,  or  PrinMi 
Ohrisd^ Mid  the  baHieptmtare^sometiiQes  raised,  fatbe 
high  ftfid  midland  r^ons,  k  is  irfbrmed,  that  apples  aai 
rpears  arrive  at  tolerable  perfeetioB.  This  state,  beingon 
the  southern  t^ge  of  die  pedia)  fJimate,  is  a  ooontrjs 
where  a  gipeat  variety  of  the  articles  of  the  nonh  and  the 
Ifiith  may  be  expected  to  coqie  to  matufi^ 

Cotton  is  the  grand  sttiple,  and  grows  m  perfedidttaKridl 
parts  of  die  stata  Itls,  perhaps,  too  exdasi vdy  dbe  ohjeo^ 
of  thought,  attention  and  cultivation.  To  hear  how  inti^ 
palely  die  though^  of  the  p^ple  are  associated,  directly 
^v  indirectly,  widi  the  culture  and  growth  of  cott6n^  one 
woidd  su[q[)ose,  that  it  was  here  considered,  as  almost  iho 
only  article  of  much  importance  in  the  ereation.  hk  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  conversation  turns  upon  the 
fp^nt,  how  the  crop  stands;  that  is^  whether  it  has  germi* 
naled^andi^mainodinaheahhyandvigwousstate?  Ilia 
nex^fc  olgect  of  anxiety  is,  whedier  it  takes^  as  the  i^iraaa  is^ 
^e  rot;^  then  about  the  fitvwaM^iess  oMieseasiHi  jfor  ^ek* 
io^i  then  the  state  of  the  gins,  and  the  amoimt  bailed--* 
Th(^  last  aiyi  inost.i»teresling<<^  all  is  the  prioe,it  islikj^ 
tobear.  In-thehafeyondajiv  whm  cotton tntiug^t  98  and 
90  ccaits  per  pound,  there  wereplantens,  who  had  diirty  and 
for^  thMsand  dollars  a  year,  as  the  income  of  tfadr  crop, 
bi  those  times  some  oi  die  phnters  seeared  indopsriont 
fiHto])as,ifidmanyQf  dMnbeoameai|feeni    Efe»afctlia 
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f&mmtL  i^etj  redko*d  prices,  no  pimts  in  ike  United 
States  hft¥e  better  ioeemss^iii  propwik]^  to  Aeir  cai^fad 
MidfaaMbMbftnlfaoeeof  tbisfliala  Tbenufflbo^efworic- 
ingfaands  ob afdantatioii  variesfrom  30  to*900.  Itis  Imt 
prnmUji  thai  ihe  tehabitanto  ka?e  been  nrndi  in  habits  of 
tmr^OK  oat  of  iMr  ownstale^  They  arfe  for  ifae  inosl 
fui  a  plain,  ampler  indastirious,  lio0{Miab]6  and  reepeeta^ 
kfo  people,  wcws^omied  lo  a  retired  life  in  tlie  interior  of 
Hm  oouBiry.  They  are*  gmeralljr^  and  honoraUj^  with 
aMte  fow  exoeption%  kind  and  indulgent  mastecs  m  their 
dmveB*.  A  few^^who  haTe  acqnined  fiirtanes  without  much 
previous. edocalion^  or  refiimnettt,  and  meamring  theit 
evm  knowledge,  acquiremeols  and  importance  eolj  by 
their  intercoone^  with  their  staves,  are  astonnkhed^  wImi 
tfaejrga  idnnoad  tou  find,,  that  there  are  odier  reqaisit^  in 
epdsr  to  he  sought  aAer,.and  introduced  to  the  bestdrehk^ 
Aon  thftpoanmon  of  money  a)ld  shtyes. 

Attemihm  te  s^AoeU^  rd^ian^.^  The  same  appro- 
pnaiiem  for  piibNc  works  and  for  edoeation  are  made  iif 
this  8tate,jii  are  in  Alabama.  The  benefits  of  a  common 
Kahool  edueation  are  not  so  extensively  enjoyed  in  atiy  of 
ibe  souiienr  slates  of  this  valley,  as  eonld  be  wished.  The 
whole  busmesa  is  f^Mrmlly  managed  by  snbseripiiM,  and 
voluntary  association^  Where  this  is  the  case,  and  where 
1b^c9  m  no  direet  intmforenee  of  the  t^sknure,  to  compel 
the  people  to  educate  their  children,  many  of  the  redcless 
Aid  mcensidiBrate  vriil  allow  them  lo  grow  op  widiout 
any  educatioa  There  are  amfdl  pobhc  foncte  for  the  en- 
dowment of  soiMK>li;  and  there  k  a  growing  swie  of  the 
kafortanee  of  seboob  on  Ae  pnbhc  mind.  A  seminarf , 
ea^iiad  ^  Jefinon  college,'  is  incorporated  at  Waehingloii, 
Mar  NatakfiK.  It  rtails  vrith  tfie  minor  academies  6f  die 
iMamteeooBliy.    Another  msiiiution,  ealM  a  eoUi^ls 
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incorporated  at  ShiMMiorough,  and  tfiere  are  flouriifanig 
public  ischools  at  Natchez,  WoodriHe  and  Montieeilo^  ^ 

CensHtmtian.    In  every  principal  feature  the  same,  a» 
that  of  Alabama. 

Chief  Towns.  We  have  mentioned  Memphis,  in  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  state,  on  the  site  crf'fint  Pidrermg. 
It  has  improved  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  fitmi  its  fine 
pomtkm  may  ultimately  jostify  the  impo^ng  name,  vrhidi 
ils«tnguine  founders  have  given  it  Monticello,  the  capkal 
c^Lawrence  county,,  and  recently  of  the  stale,  is  a  f^as* 
ant  and  flourishing  village  on  the  west  bank  of  PjBari  rivcar. 
Gibson  Port,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Bayou  Rerre,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  country,  and  is  a  village  of 
considerable  importance.  Greenville,  Woodvitteand  Win* 
Chester  are  flourishing  villages.  ShieldisbcmMigh  is  siiaa- 
ted  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Sc  Looia  It  is  swept 
by  the  coot  breezes  of  the  pulf,  and,  though  it  has  not  bI^ 
ways  been  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  is  a 
femed  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  dwring 
the  sickly  months. 

Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Pearl  river,  and  on  a  site  late* 
ly  acquired  from  the  Chactaw  Indians,  has  hem  selected,, 
as  the  permanent  seat  of  government  for  the  slala  fo  is  a 
central,  healthy  and  pleasant  position,  and  the  drciHMtance 
c^its  being  the  political  metropolis,  will  soon  cause  it  io 
become  a  place  of  importance. 

Warraiton,  below  the  Walnut  Hills,  is  a  eonnderable 
village  w  the  banks  of  die  Missb^ppi,  from  i^hiob  are  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  cotlon.  ViduAmi^h,  jmt  below 
the  commencement  of  the  Walnut  Ifills,  is  one  fkikemmy 
towDS  in  the  western  country,  which  have  been  the  growth 
crf^but  a  few  years.  It  is  not  mwe  than  five,  or  rix  years 
old,  and  it  is  now  a  considerable  vilkig^  witii  great  num- 
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hets  of  stOTds,  lawyers  and  pbys]cian&  It  has  a  printing 
preaB  and  a  journal.  Manylboats  ai^  always  lying  in  the 
harbw^  and  it  sends  off  a  great  amount  6f  cotton.  Steam 
boaHs  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans. 
It  is  a  most  singular  position  for  a  town,  on  the  i^elving 
dedhi^  of  high  hills,  and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  groups 
on^terracea 

Natchez  is  by  fiir  the  largest  town  in  the  dtate,  and  is  in- 
corporated, as  a  city.    It  is  romantically  situated  on  the  east 
bank  oi  the  Mississippi,  on  a  very  high  bluff,  280  miles 
above  New  Orleanei.     The  river  business  is  transacted  at 
the  divimon  of  the  town,  which  is  called  ^  under  the  hi  11,^ 
a  repukive  place,  and  unhappily,  but  too  oflen  the  resort  of 
all  tiuttis  vile,  from  the  upper  and  lower  country.  Greatnqm- 
bers  of  boats  are  always  lying  here,  and  the  place  is  filled 
Widi  boatmen,mulattos,housesofillfeme,and  their  wretch- 
ed tenants,  in  short  the  refhse  of  the  human  race.    There 
are,  howevef,  very  respectable  merchants  resident^ under 
^le  bill.'    The  upper  town  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
bhiff,  900  feet  above  die  common  lev^  of  the  river,  from 
which  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  cultivated  mai^in  of  the 
MississipiH  in  Concordia,  on  the  opposite  i^ore;  and  the 
eye  traverses  the  boundless  and  level  surfeces  of  the  cy- 
press swamps  bey<md.     On  the  eastern  side,  the  coun- 
try is  waving,  rich  and  beautiful ;  the  eminences  pre^ 
senting  open  woods  covered  with  grape  vines,  and  here  and 
diere  neat  country  houses.    The  town  itself  is  quiet;  the 
streets  broad ;  some  of  the  puUic  buUdings  handsome,  and 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  opulence.-^ 
It  is  Ae  principal  town  in  this  region  for  the  shipment  of 
eo<K»i,  with  bales  of  which,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year, 
Ae  Greets  are  almost  barricaded.    Some  opulent  planters 
rende  hefe,  and  diere  is  a  respectable  and  polidied  society. 
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The  pbysiotaas  and  lawyen&re  4i8tingfti(||ied  m  flieir  pio^ 
fessioD)  and  there  is  no  mi^s^d&mble  atteotkn  to  lilem^ 
tore.  A  very  nnmerouB  p<^laiM»i  feoufi  the  co»tigHQu& 
cfflliitry  makes  its  purchaser  here^  andit  isof  couraea 
|ii(ee  of  gi:eat  trade  for  itasize.  The  people  are  noted  for 
opulence  and  hoqpilfdiQr.  From  the  heights  in  thia  oJQr 
they  show  you  the  site  of  fort  Rosalie^the  scene  dS§|ie  wild^ 
but  splendid  and  aflfecttng  romance  of  AttaliL.  There  is  a 
Presbyterian,  an  £p»copal,  a  Roman  CathoBc,  a  Baj^t 
q|id  Methodist  church  here,  and  the  peq>le  show  a  greaty. 
and  for  the  southern  countryman  unconunoiM^t^ilian  to  the 
ordinances  of  worship  and  reUgioa  The  court  house 
makes  a  respectable  appearance.  Notwithstimdittg  the^ 
cleanliness,  the  elevation,  and  the  apparent  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  this  town,  it  has  been  often  visited  with  y^ 
low  fever.  To  diis  circumstance  it  is  undoubtedly  owii|^ 
diat  its  population  does  not  advance,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  bcffliutifiil  position  It  id  supposed  not  lahave  much 
over  3,000  inhabitants.  Steam  boats  are  craetantly  com- 
ing to  this  place,  or  departing  fipom  it,.and  theammigand 
dqmrtii^  gunis  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night;  and  as  they  are  se^i  sweeping  along  the  majestic 
river,  they  add  greatly  to  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  the 
scenery  of  this  town. 

History.  The  more  interestii^  and  important  circuai- 
stances,  in  the  early  history  of  this  state,have  already  beai 
giv^i  under  the  general  history  ^  the  valley.  Near  Natch- 
ez were  the  central  viUagea  of  the  interestii^  nation  of  the 
Natchez  Indians,  now  extinct  Question  about  the  terfi- 
torial  right  to  thisregion  was  long  the  apple  of  discoid  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  the  French,  the  Spanish  and  Sog- 
U^,  and  between  the  govenmient  of  the  former,  and  dMtt 
of  the  United  Statea    Alabama  was  recently  set  off  from 
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il,  afi  an  indqwndeift  state.  Greater  pait  of  the  country 
tNriginaHy  belonged  to  ihe  Cbactaw  Indians.  Their  title 
lias  been  cdmlandy  extinguishingbypiircliased  cessions  of 
lands,  so  dial  the  tide  to  the  greater  part  of  the  country  has 
passed  to  the  state.  In  181 T,  Mississippi  passed  from  a 
terriMrial  gofemmeit^  and  was  admilted  into  the  union  of 
4ie  staieiQL 
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LiENGTH,  340  inile&     Breadth^  210,  li^ontaming  48^230 

square  miles.   Betweeti  39^  and  33^  N.  latitude,  and  1ft  and 

17''  3'  W.  longitude^    funded  East  by  Mississippi  state, 

and  the  gulf  of  Mexico^  and  by  the  iiTer  Mississippi  from 

^V  to  33%  and  thence  by  the  parallel  of  31*  to  Peari  river  j 

thence  by  that  stream  to  its  mduth;  South  by  the  gulf  of 

Mexico ;  West  by  die  river  Sabine,  which  separates  it  fixmi 

the  Mexican  States,  and  fi>llowing  that  river  to  the  parallel 

of  33^,  thence  due  north  to  33^,  thence  due  east  to  the  Mish 

sissippi. 

CwU  Divisions^ 

Com»ii6i.                     Whites.    F.  Biacks.  Slavi.  All  otkeri.  TtfUU. 

Ascension,  ^rish,)            1495  104  2129  0  3728 

Assumption,  (do.)               2409  18  1149  0  3576 

Attakapas,  (county,)           5862  494  5707  0  12,063 

Avoyelles,  (parish,)            1438  25  782  0  2245 

Baton  Rouge,  (east,)  (do.)  26Q0  132  2076  412     •  6880 

Baton  Roage,(wesg  (do.)   908  124  1303  0  S(33a 

Concordia,  (do.)                   827  12  178T  0  2626 

Ibberville,  (do.)                  2019  116  2279  0  4414 

Lafourche,  (interior,)(do.)  2652  128  968  7  3755 

Natchitoches,  (county,)      4745  415  2326  0  7486 

New  Feliciana,  (parish,)   5434  69  7164  ^  12,732 

New  Orleans,  (city,)      13,584  6237  7355  Q  27,176 

New  Orieans,  (parish,)      5660  924  7591  0  14,175 

Ocatahoula,  (parish,)          1524  12  751  0  2287 

Opelousas,  (county)            5368  766  3951  0  10,085 

Placquemine,  (parish,)        637  151  1566  0  i354 
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fiapidefly  (parish,) 

St.  Bernard,  (do.) 

St.  Charles,  (do.) 

St.  Helena,  (do.) 

St.  JsLtoQBi  (do.) 

St.  Join  B^ptMte,  (d*.) 

St.  TaoMMU^,  (do.) 

Washington,  (do.) 

Was'h^ta,  (do.) 
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0 
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1 
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0 

2517 

2016 

44 

836 

0 

2609 

73,443      10,476       69fi64        484   153,407 


Ial78&,  whatis  iicw ^ state t^  LMimna, oonlau^ 
under  ike  SpanUi  govennnent  97^383  inhalMtaiM.  In 
1810,  it  being  then  die  terriiory  of  Oiieans  under  the  Ame* 
rican  govenmient,  it  contained  7£s5M,  of  vrbioh  34,660 
weredavea  In  1830,  aceotding  to  die  aowunt  given  in 
dietabla  This  shows  a  yeiyittp^d  increase  in  popidationw 
It  nearly  tripled  in  17  years,  preceding  1810.  It  more 
than  dcH^led  betwedn  1810  and  1890.  ExMiordinary  as 
this  ratio  of  increase  is,  it  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  ta 
(hat  e{  nmuy  other  of  die  western  states;  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect a  projXMrlionate  increase  iietween  this  and  die  ap- 
proaclni]^  censos  of  I8MI.  <No  state  in  the  union  has 
naore  fertile  land.  IVo  stale  can  compare  with  it  in  die 
rkdmeMof  ilB  ag^iiahora  It  can  never  adnoit  of  a  vary 
d^ise  popidslion,  undl  the  inwidation  of  its  rivers  shaH 
have  beeo  proMmed,  its  swamps  drained,  and  its  lands  in 
such  demand, astoJiaveilB  prairiesand  pine  woods  brought 
into  eakivmtoa  It  has,  however,  sugar  and  cottqn  lands 
ctf*  the*  best  qnality,  still  unsieeupied,  sufficient  to  admit  a 
popolatioii  of  ^ple  its  present  amount 

The  tipiesdon,  why  the  state,  which  has  vraste  lands,  as 
fertile  as  any  in  the  western  country,  an  agriculture  un* 
qaestioiiaUy  the  richest,  and  unrivalled  advantages  of  a^-^ 

voL^  65 
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cess to  the  sea,  and  of  itrtemal  water  ooiiimumi^i^^Mss 
does  not  people  faster,  may  be  answered  by  the  assignment 
of  various  causes.  The  country  has  universally  in  the  Up- 
per country,  and  at  the  north,  the  reputation  of  beic^  sick- 
ly, by  impressions  founded  in  exa^erated  reports^  oot  at 
all  warranted  by  facts.  New  Oiieans  hto  been  pq>e&ledfy 
desolated,  it  is  true,  by  the  yellow  feyer;  and  pabUe  i>pi* 
nion  abroad  has,  probably,  identified  the  sickliness  of  die 
whole  country  Avith  that  of  that  cityj  It  can  not  be  denied, 
diat  there  are  parts  of  this  state,  which  are  intrinsically 
sickly ;  diat  there  is  much  land,  and  that  of  die  rieh^t  and 
most  productive  Hsharacier,  in  the  inmedrnte  vid&i^  ct 
immense  marshes,  lids:es  and  stagnant  wittars,  the  conligui* 
ty  of  which  must  necessarily  be  noxious  to  heaMi  and  life, 
Neither  can  it  be  denied^  that  a  country,  wfaMh  has  aicb 
an  undue  proportion  of  slaves  is  unfiivorabfy  situated  ^  ^ 
advancing  in  population,  from  a  great  variety  of  caiiM% 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  lo  give  in  detail.  Atto» 
ther  impediment  may  be  fotmd  in  ihe'dtfiottl^  oi  adj«sfr* 
ing  the  numerous  aild  conflicting  land  daims^  it^has  ilnis 
happened,  diat  neither  the  claimasts,  nwoongiWB  cooU 
bring  them  into  market  for  want  <£  adjuMneni  Large 
claims  to  the  finest  portions  of  kand  in  the  ^ate  iMcve  not 
yet  been  adjudicated  by€oi^reBs$  amtpurchaseraluvve  not 
felt  secure  in  die  tides  of  the  claimant&  A  oouncry,  too^ 
setded  by  large  and  opulent  planters,  is  from  that  came 
unfavorably  situated  for  increase  in  populalioa  It  is 
discouraging  to  a  freeholder,  with  tiA  radml  iMUHfe,  or  a 
small  force,  to  sit  dovm  beside  a  planter  widi  «i  faandred 
working  hands.  It  is  very  imtmal,  that  the  ^  petit  paj^nm^ 
should  think,  that  he  sees  contempt  in  die  dqrarcment  of 
his  wealthy  neighbor  tovirards  him.  But  no^nridislaiicKng 
all  these  adverse  circumstances,  this  state  is  making,  and 
from  the  nature  pf  its  agriculture,  must  continue  to 
steidy  advances  in  population. 
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JWe  Qf  Ae  country;  soU^  4fe.    T&ree  quarters  of  this 

state  are  without  an  elevation,  that  can  properly  be  called  a 
billb  The  {mie  woods  generally  lm?e  a  surface  of  a  very 
porticttlarcharac^ti^itsing  into  fine  swells^  with  tabic  sur- 
&ce6«^i  the  saminit,  and  valleys  from  diirty  to  forty  feet 
deep.  But  tbey  are  without  any  particular  range,  and 
Hke  the  wat^  c^  a  high  and  regular  sea.  The  alluvial 
soil  of  course  is  level,  and  the  swamps,  which  are  only  in- 
undated aHuvkms,.  are  dead  flata  The  vast  prairies  which 
constitaie  a  lai|^  portion  of  the  surface  of  ^e  state,  have, 
in  a  remarfeiMedegree,^  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  prairies. 
To  the  eye  they  seem  as  level,  as  die  still  sur&ce  of  a  lake. 
Tbey  are^for  the  most  part,.bi^er  and  dryer^dian  the  sa-  , 
vannas  of  Florida.  A  range  of  hills  commences  in  gen- 
tl^elevalioBs  in  C^pelousas,  rises  gradually,  and  diverges 
iiwards  the  ^Une.  In  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches  it 
IHresertetfa  distance^  intermediate  between  the  Sabine  and 
Red  river^  and  con^ues  to  increase  in  elevation  to  the 
western  pans  of  the  state*  Seen  from  the  pine  hills  above 
NatdtBlodii«8^  they  have  in  die  distance,  the  blue  outline,^ 
and  the  genecal  ai^iect  of  a  fm^  ^  mountains.  Another 
fine  i£  hiMs,  not  fiur  from  Alexandria,  commences  on  the 
north  side  oi  B^ed.  river,  and  separating  between  the  wa- 
ters <^  ttet  river  and  Dugdemony,  unites  with  another 
Ittte  of  sngfriar  sbfiqf)ed  mapnelle  hills,  that  bound  the  allu- 
vioQS  of  tbe  WasUta,  as  blu&,  gradually  diver^g  from 
that  river,  as  tb^  pass  beyond  the  western  limits  of  the 
stale.  That  very  remote  part*  of  the  parish  of  Natehito- 
cbas^  called  Altei^s  setttement^is  a  high  and  rolling  country. 
There  are  alao  considOTalde  hills  b^ond  the  Mississippi 
aUavfoWy  ^m^  of diat  river.  But,^nerally  speaking,  Lou- 
tnMna  may  be  emisadered,  as  one  immense  plain,  divided, 
as  wmftKtM^  ite  surfaee,  iiHo  i»oe  woods,  prairies,  alluvions, 
swam|^,mid  hick<Nryand  oak  lands. 
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The  pine  woodS)  a;  we  have  remarked^  are  f^etally 
rolling;  sometimes,   but  not   oft^  level      Tbey  have 
almost  invariably  a  poor  soil,  sufficiently  dea^btd  in  our 
account  of  Florida  and  Alabama.    Tb^  poaocsa  ^  suae 
character  here,  except,  that  preeks  are  par^  emmm^  with 
more  extensive  and  somewhat  richer  bottomai  and  tbere  ior 
perhaps,^  a  greater  proportion  of  kurete,  oalo  and  hid(o- 
ries  amoQg  the  pines.     The  gr^Oer  pro^porticHi  of  the 
prairies  is  second  nUe  land.    Some  of  tboeie  west  of  Ope- 
lousas,  and  between  Washita  and  Red  riv«r  are  even  ste- 
rile.   Some  parts  of  the  prairies  of  Qpekmnmiaie  of  great 
fertiUty,  and  those  of  Attakapf^still  nanore  m.    As  a  gene- 
ral &ct,  they  are  more  levels  than  thoie  of  the  upper 
country.    A  large  belt  of  these  prairie  wm  the  gulf  is 
low,  marshy,  and  in  rainy  weather  iaund»ted>     A  v^isy 
considerable  extent  of  them  has  a  cold  dayigr  9(^1,  with  fi- 
hard  pan  near  the  surface.    In  oAer  pla«BS  tbe^aotl  is  of 
inky  blackness,  and  disposed  in  the  hot  and  dry  aeftpon  to 
crack  in  fissures,  of  a  size  to  admit  a  mao^  arm« 
Thebottomsare  generally  riQh,butinv0rydiffiiWlli^rees. 
Those  of  the  Misi^ssippi^  aiid  Red  riyer,  9»d  the  hay<Mi|a 
connected  with  those  streams,,  are  more  iectileyaad  pro- 
ductive, than  the  str^ims  wept  of  tb^n,  mpd  between  them 
and  the  Sabine^    The  fertiUty  of  the  richer  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  '^and  Red  river  is  mffipiwtly  attested  by  the 
prodigious  growth  of  the  tindi>er,  the  luxurnmcc^  siae  and 
rankness  of  the  cane,  and  the  i^otton,  the  ta^^-of  wnes  and 
creepers,  the  astonishing  ^iae  of  the  weods,  aad  the  sti^ngth 
of  vegetation  in  gen^n^    We  bare  mfwmn^  a  %tt?pee^ 
and  a  sunmch,  both  ordinarily  oomidefed  aaduMhs,  mbich 
were  larger,  than  a  man'^  body.    The  ri«bMiaof  the  arti- 
cles of  cuki vatipn  is  sufficiently .  well  knofim^    The  tiqltxm 
on  fresh  lands  of  the  richest^quality,  grows  to  Ae  s^ie  of  a 
^Qsiderable  4hrub. 
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The  diatricts  of  Louisiana,  which  have  (he  richest  soils, 

are  the  Mowing: 1st    The  island  of  New  Orleans. 

Ttiis  is  so  denominated  in  geography,and  correctly ;  though 
rfdie  midtttudes  of  people,  who  have  visited  New  Orleans, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  has  seen  the  proo&  of  its  being  an 
island.    Not  fiir  below  Baton  Rouge,  a  bayou,  or  efflux, 
edled  Manshac,  or Ibberville  makes  out  from  the  Mississip* 
pi,whidi,  in  its  course  receives  other  waters,  until,  swolen 
to  a  considerable  river,  it  falls  into  lake  Maurepas.    That 
again  isccnufiected  by  a  narrow  gorge  with  lake  Ponchar- 
train,  and  that  by  the  rigolets  vfith  lake  Borgne  and  the 
gul£    The  Mississippi  insulates  it  on  the  other  side.    Con- 
secJlMiitty,  the  island  of  New  Orleans  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
kokl,  stretching  between  this  range  of  lakes  and  the  river. 
Abcmt  one  third  of  the  average  vddth  of  this  strip  is  under 
etiltivatioit    The  other  two  thirds  are  swamp.    Its  front  is 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  its  rear  is  this  ba- 
you and  diis  line  of  lakes.     The  bayou  Manshac,  which 
comfdeles  ike  insular  clmraeler  of  tfiis  tract,  is  narrow,  and 
is  seldom  seen  by  persoi^  descending  die  Mississippi. — 
This  ifBXSt  is  die  finest  part  of  that  rich  country,  which  is 
called  the  comL    The  coast  is  that  part  of  the  bouom  of 
the  Missdssii^i,  which  c<»nm^ice8  vnth  the  first  cultivation-' 
above  the  Balize,  t^  is  to  say,  about  forty  miles  below 
New  Ortoans  and  (me  hmidred  and  fifi^y  abovcr    This  bek 
on  eaf^  side  of  the  river  is  secured  by  an  embankment, 
called  a  livee  ftom  six  lo  eight  feet  in  height,  and  sufficient- 
ly iHxmd,  fin*  the  most  pert,  to  fiimish  a  fine  high  way. — 
The  rker  in  opdinary  iimndations  would  cover  the  greater 
part  of  #ii&  bek  firom  two  to  six  feet  in  depth.    It  is  fi-om 
one  to-t^;M>  m^tm  in  width,  and  perhaps  a  richer  tract  of  land 
^  dM^  same  extent  can  not  be  found  on  the  globe.    The 
Irroe  eimnds  sometfiing  higher  on  the  west,  dian  on  the 
east  Mb  of  the  river.    Abqve  the  levee  on  the  east  bank  d 
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the  river  are  die  parishes  of  Baton  Rouge^  and  East  andF 
West  Feliciana.  The  latter  parish  receiyed  its  name  &am 
its  -pleasant  surface  of  fertile  MUs  and  valleys^  aad  itaudioa 
of  desirable  circumstances  for  at  plan^  eoim^.  Tllifir^ 
parish  presents  a  spectaelCy  very  uneommoQ  in  ih^  opontiy, 
hills,  that  are  covered  with  laurels^ ^uid  fore^  tse^  dlat 
denote  the  richest  soil^  and  whicbare  jeHK^oii|tm>nly  ferfiia. 
Here  are  some  of  the  richest  plan<ei»  and  best  pkbntalMSto 
in  the  state.  The  mouth  of  Bayou  Sarahy^the  pmirtof 
shipment  for  this  region^  sends  great  quantities  i|f  cottcai  to 
New  Orleana  Some  gf  the  plantations  on  thk  Bayou  have 
from  five  to  eight  hmidred  acres  under  cuhtvatioii,  worked, 
by  a  large  number  (^handjSL 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Bayena  Lafourcte  afid" 
Placquemjne,  e^^uxes^or  pudets  from  the  Misiissippi,  hasie 
the  same  omfonnation  of  banks,  and  the  ^ame  quah^  g£ 
soil  with  the  parent  s^'eam ;  and,  wh^re  not  inundaied,.  ajfe 
equally  fertile.  The  sugar  (^ne  thrives  as  vrell  mpon  tfadr 
banfes.  No  ineonside^ble  poilMmf  of  Attftkapaa ic^of great* 
ferulity,!^  are  sn^aUer  portions  of  Opdoosas^wliiQh is,  how-^ 
ever,  more  generally  adapted  to  beauneaglsziiig  country. 
The  Teche,  which  meandei^  through  C^eUwas  and  At- 
takapad  has  generally  a  ri^  fertife  aUuvien,  the  lower 
courses  erf*  which  are  embdttished  wMi  jbie  i^mtbtionsof 
die  sugar  cai^  On  the  AtcMUaya  iba  lawdb  are  lUA^ 
but  too  generally  inundated*  The  GeMabkttii,  nnming 
through  Opelousas,  has  ptt^bi^  as  ricb  a  Mil^aa  is  to  he 
found  in  that  parish.  Approadiii^  Red  nv eir  froan  Ope- 
lousas,  by  Bayou  Boeui^  Wjafind<mlhalbayacia  soil,  which 
some  ccHnsider  the  richest  coiidii  huwl  itt  fxwiiiiiana.  Btt- 
you  Rouge  has  also  a  fine  soil,  thmi^  it  is  aa  yet  ,pan» 
pally  in  a  state  of  nature.  Bayou  Robert,  still  neaiftr  to 
Red  river,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility^  and  the  cane  famke 
along  its  bank  is  of  astonisAikighmu^G^,    BbKyoQ  R^p* 
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18  a  beftotHiil  traet  of  land ;  and  the  bek  xm  diher  bank  is 

laidoulatoag  its  ?AuAe  comae  in  fine  couon  plantations. 

Hie  boMias  of  Bed  river  ilself  are  well  known,  as 
hmnng  a  soilof  extraor^nary  fertility  ^  and  the  lower  cour- 
ses of  thw  river  constitute  the  paradise  of  cotton  planters. 
The  col<»*  of  the  soil  is  of  a  darkish  red,  and  appears  to 
derive  its  ^"eat&rtility  Srom  a  portion  of  salt  intimately 
mHed  with  it^  and  irom  its  pecoliar .  fiiabitiiy.  It  dari ves 
its  red  colw  from  red  oxide  of  iroa  ft  is  a  vnde  and 
deep  vaBsy^cavered^  while  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  a  duif 
ami  heavy JmiBt  Ilasoil  has  been  accumulating  for  Uih 
biownages  fiom  the  spoils  of  the  Mexican  moulitains^. 
and  ^  vast  peaiiies,  dirough  which  it  rolls  in  its  nppef 
courses.  AU  ^be  bayous,  of  Red  river^  and  they  are  nu-^ 
marous  almost  beymid  compufalion^  partake  of  the  cha" 
raeter  of  the  main  rivw4 

The  {Wtth  tof  Natehitoches  has  its  (^uitalioBS  on  the  ^ 
banksof  Red  hver,  and  its  divisions;  for  the  river  runs  in 
diis  par^i  fia*  a  dmnderable  distance  in.  three  parallel  di^  . 
visions;  and  on  the  bayous  ^rf' life  river.    A  vast  body  of 
rich  alluvial  kmds,  on  the  river  above  Natchitoches,  is  yet 
covered  fay  unadjudieated  ckuess,  or  belongs  to  the  United 
States.    The  lands  on.  the  Wa^ita  are  black,  like  diose 
on  the  -MtflsisKppi*    Thealluirions  on  the  lower  courses  of 
this  river^Jiniisfaan  admirable  soii  for  cotton,  and  aU  arti- 
cles, that  r^mre  the  samedmiata     The  finest  lands  on 
this  river  are  covwed  by  the  unadyudieated  claims  of  the 
Baron  defiastrap,  Mairai  RMge,  and  Winter.    Hiese^ 
claims  Me  ^^rieal  extent^  aad  the  lands»  geacraHy  of  the  ■ 
first  me  qiiaUty4    These  are  the  points  in  Louisiana  most 
noted  for  possessing  first  rate  knds.    But  in  this  level  re^ 
giatt^  whally  firee  from  mountains,  and  'precipitous  iulls^ 
udd^ten^faeathsytbefa  occur  even  in  th^  pine  wood^^aad.- 
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the  poorest  praines,  tmc^  that  in  otfier  parteiof  the  United 
S^tes  would  be  called  compaiatively  fictile. 
Agriculture  and  produeUana.  Wheat  and  rye^  which 
:diaye  been  genemUy  enumcffated^  ite  JEUticlee  raised  in 
JDouii»imia»  do  not  ft>ari8h  herei  Tha  enltiire  of  those 
grains  has  been  atlemptedi  and  it  is  sakl  with  snceess^  in 
Allen'ssettlen^t  in  the  itorffa^west  ai%le  of  (bm  stala  But 
in  g^Eieral  the  stalks  grow  too  rapidly,  and  lodge,  h^s&me 
they  come  to  maturiQr.  Barley  and  oats  succeed  welL— * 
The  latter  are  geji^rally  mowed  for  fodder  at  the  laMer 
^d  6f  Af  ril  Midze  grows  luxuriantly  im  ^  alhivions 
and  rich  land&  But  although  diis  fine  crop  has  &  wonder^ 
fill  luxuriance  of  growth^  it  is  more  congenial  to  the  eli«* 
mates  of  Kentucky,  Ohio^  Missouri,  and  UBomj  or  the 
cooler  climafes  of  die  middle  stat^  In  the  soudi  itgrows 
with  such  rapidity,  and  is  pushed  forward  so  iast  by  ^ 
soil  and  climate,  that  it  does  not  rear  a  stalkof  ^eiiiiiial  «»e 
smd  firmness,  with  that  attained  in  the  former  olimates.^— 
iVeyerthdess,  fi%,  six^,  and  even  sevealy  bushds  to  the 
acreare  not  uncommon  crops.  Forty-five  busbeb  maybe 
assumed,  as  tl^  medium  crop  of  the  maixe  lands  in  this 


The  sweet  potatoe,  ^onvohuhts  batatas^  in  the  sandy 
eoils  of  this  slate  attains  its  utmost  petfet^iom  We  have 
sieen  on^  y/Akkk  wdgfaed  mne  poonda  They  are  of  dtl^ 
ftrent  species;  but  a|i  extremely  nutritive,  and  an  raised 
widi  great  ease  and  abundance.  They  are  the  fitvorite 
food  of  the  blacks,  and  constitute  an  esoseUentiiiUriivientfi^ 
all  classesL  The  Irii^  potatoe  is  raised  with  mtuEe  diffi^ 
culty,  and  is  not  cultivaM,  except  Jfor  e^^mg  in  die  early 
part  of  diesummer,  and  for  some  cause  not  yet  eaqdamed^ 
t)an  not  be  preserved  through  die  year. 

The  uraal  garden  v^^ables  are  cultivated  in  abirap* 
4aace;  though  some,  as  for  instate, cabbages,  d^n^graw 
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M  fine,  as  at  the  ndrtfL  Tlie  Asparagus  is  huiifiereiit — 
Onions  da  nolgrow  the  first  year  to  any  size.  Small  on- 
ions of  the  preceding  year  are  placed  in  the  ground  for  setts. 
The  pumpkin  and  ithe  melon  tribe  flonrish  in  this  climate. 
AH  ^  northern  fiwts  come  to  perfection,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  apples.  Hie  apple  tree,  as  has  been  remarked,  cov- 
««  itself  with  Mossoms  and  fhiit,  which,  before  it  ripens, 
begins  to  show  a  black  speck,  rots,  and  falla  Figs  oiike 
dilferent  kinds  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  fi*om 
d^^scriptions  (rf'the  treein  die  eastern  continent,  we  should 
sappose,  that  it  here  attains  its  largest  size.  They  might 
be  raised,  beyond  a  doubt  in  great  abundance  for  exportar 
tion.  AH,  that  is  necessary  for  raising  this  deficious  fruit, 
is  to  put  a  slip  of  tfie  tree  in  the  ground.  It  is  astonishing, 
Aat  such  a  fhiit,  which  grows  almost  spontaneousIy,is  hard- 
ly raised,  except  on  a  few  ferms,  even  for  summer  eating. 

Below  Point  Coupee  on  the  coast,  on  Ae  lower  courses 
of  theTeche,Lafonrche,Placquemine,  iand  along  the  whole 
^ore  of  the  gulf^  that  is  to  say,  ft  the  region  of  the  sugar 
dine,  the  orange  tree,  sweet  and  bitter,  flourishes,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  the  finest  quahty.  Previous  to  1829,  they  were 
lying  under  the  trees,  as  the  apples  do  at  die  north.  A  se- 
vere frost  Aat  winter,  destroyed  the  trees  in  this  state  quite 
to  tfie  ground.  The  roots  have  thrown  out  new  trees,  whidi 
are  beginning  again  to  be  in  a  bearing  State.  The  olive 
would  undoubtedly  flourish  here.  It  is  believed,  that  there 
are  a  few  trees  in  bearing  inlhe  state.  Hie  cultivated  vine, 
vitis  vimfera^  flourishes,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  is 
offered  in  the  markets.  Wild  grapes  are  the  summer,  winr 
ter,  fox,  muscadine  and  pine  woods  grape.  Berries  are 
n^&er  so  common,  nor  so  good,  as  at  the  north.  Persi- 
mens  and  pawpaws  abound,  and  a  variety  of  haws  and 
wiM  frdtts,  some  of  which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
are  undescribed. 
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It  wouldj  cj^jrry  us  l^jQiid.  oep  ol^t,  to  describe  tjie 
wild  and  cultivated  flowering  shrubs,  which  flourish  in  this 
r^on  of  flowers.  Tlie  cape  jessamine,  the  althea  and  rose 
class  are  the  most  commoa  The  multiflora  is  a  running 
vine,  which  attains  an  inconceivable  luxuriance^  Two,  or 
Aree  summers  only  are  necessary,  completely  to  envelope  a 
building  with  this  grateful  verdure,  and  tbc^e  abundant 
flpwers.  China,  catalpa^  and  sycamore  are  the  most  com- 
mon  ornai;nental  trees.  The  abundance  of  mulberry  trees 
seems  to  invite  the  making  of  silk,  in  a  climate  similar  to 
4hose,  where  it  is  i^ade  in  the  greatest  abundanqe  in  the 
old  world. 

Agriculture  is  in  its  infancy,  apd  in  a  state  of  roi^hness 
adapted  only  to  the  labor  of  n^roes,  and  bo^  fcM*  its  olifect 
only  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  ef  the.  staple  crop.  A 
great  number  of  rich  fruits  and  valuable  productions,  con- 
genial to  such,  a  soil  and  cHmate^  have  been  entirely  unat^ 
tempted  here.  Experiments^  except  in  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  the  best  kinds  0t  coitm^  and  the  best  mode  of 
growing  it^  or  the  kind  of  cane,  that  is  most  productive;^ 
hjBive  not  been  comfnenced.  One  or  two  spirited  individu- 
als have  recently  attempted  to  awaken  attention  to  the  cul- 
tiyation  of  the  teja  plant.  Benne,  which  yields  an  oil,  Uke 
that  of  olives^ succeeds  w^elL  Indigo  \vas  formerty  a  prime 
object  of  attention  widi  the  planters.  The  cultivation  has 
b^en  of  late  in  a  great  meafsure  abai>fioned,  either  because 
less  profitable,  than  the  cotton  crop  used  to  be,  or  because 
it.  js  a  cultivation,  deemed  unhealthy  and  fetal  to  the  hands. 
The  rice  is  remarkably  fair,  and  yields  abundantly.  There 
are  great  extents  of  land,  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of 
th^  low  land  rice;  and  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the 
an^ount,  that  might  be  raised ;  but  the  grand  staples  being 
more  profitable,  little  more  is  raised,  than  for  h<»ne  cop^ 
sumption,  in  a  country,  where  an  immense  extent. of 
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swamps  might  be  profitably  devoted  %  that  article.  The 
land  brings  tobacco  of  the  finest  quality.  That,  which  i^ 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  is  sai^  to  equal 
that  of  Cuba.  But  the  culture  is'not  deemed  so  profiteible, 
as  Aat  of  the  great  staples. 

The  cotton,  cuTtivated  here,  is  an  annual  plan^  growing 
in  the  rich  Tands  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  the  larger 
stalks  of  the  size  of  a  man's  arm,  throwing  out  a  number 
of  branches^  on  whicli  form  large  and  beautifal  whitish 
yellow  blossoms^  much  resembling  those  of  the  white  hol- 
ly oak.  The  leaf,  too,  is  not  unlike,  thiat  of  that  plant  A 
cotton  field  in  flower  is  a  most  gaudy  and  brilliant  specta- 
cle. On  the  cups  of  the  flower  form  balls,  or  coccoons,  or 
as  they  are  here  called  forms,,  in  which  grow  three  or  four 
elliptical  seeds,  four  times  as  large  as  a  wheat  kernel,  and 
of  an  oily  consistency.  The  cotton  is  the  down,  wi  th  which 
oily  seeds  are  generally  enveloped,  in  the  mysterious  ope- 
rations of  nature.  The  planting  is  from  March  to  the 
middle  of  May,  in  drill  rows,  six  feet  apart  Much  more 
is  planted,  than  is  expected  to  stand.  It  is  thinned  careful- 
ly, and  ploughs  in  the  form  of  scrapers,  are  used  to  scrape  it 
out,  as  the  phrase  is.  It  is  kept  perfectly  clean  of  weeds. 
In  September  the  process  of  picking  commences;  and  is 
renewed  two  or  three  times,  as  successive  stages  of  forms 
ripen,  and  open.  The  weather  admits  of  this  operation 
with  comfort  to  the  hands,  until  the  season  calls  for  the 
clearing,  and  burning  the  old  stalks,  in  order  to  commence 
ploughing  for  a  new  crop.  This  is  one  of  its  advantages,^ 
that  it  is  a  crop^  which  furnishes  employment  for  the  hands, 
during  every  period  of  the  year.  The  cotton  in  the  seed  un- 
dergoes an  operation,  called  ginning,  by  which  the  down 
is  detached  from  the  seeds,  and  blown  away,  while  the 
seeds  fall  from  it  by  their  own  weight  It  is  then  packed 
in  bales,  Which  are  pressed,  and  ready  for  exportation. 
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The  kinds  of  cotton  cuhii^ted  are  Loirisiana,  green 
seed,  or  Tennessee,  and  recently  Mexican  cotton.     The 
green  seed  is  not  of  so  fine  a  staple,  but  is  less  subject  to 
the  desmictive  malady^  «alled  the  rot.     The  Mexican  is 
both  of  a  finer  staple,  yields  more  abundantly,  and  has  nol 
hitherto  suffered  from  rot.    It  is  getting  into  conunon  adop- 
tion, and  the  importation  of  seed  from  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz  is  becoming  a  considerable  businesa    Seaidand 
cotton  grows  well  on  grounds,  that  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  continued  cultiration  of  the  other  kinds.    All  the 
species  exhaust  the  soil;  and  the  seeds,  which  accumulate 
in  prodigious  quantities  about  the  gins,  furnish  an  admira- 
ble manure  for  the  exhausted  soil.    Thfe  rot  is  a  disease, 
from  which  the  balls,  thai  begin  to  form  afier  flowering, 
moulder  and  falL    No  series  of  properly  conducted  expe- 
riments has  been  made,  to  ascertain  the  causes,  or  to  fiir- 
nish  the  remedy  against  this  disease.    The  causes  are  in- 
explicable fromany  thing,  yet  known  upon  the  subject.    In 
some  seasons  it  is  much  severer  tfian  others.     New  lands 
are  less  subject  to  it,  than  old;  and  hitherto  the  Mexican 
least  of  all  the  species. 

Sugar  cane  is  a  very  rich  and  abundant  article  of  the 
growth  of  Louisiana,  raised  chiefly  on,the  coast,  the  shore 
of  the  gulf,  the  bayous,  Teche,Lafourche,andPlacquemine, 
and  some  parts  of  Attakapas,  south  of  31^  It  is  propa- 
gated by  laying  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  cane,  horizontally 
in  furrows  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  The  shoots 
start  from  eyes  at  the  joints  of  the  slip.  When  grown,  it 
resembles  the  rankest  broom  corn,  or  perhaps  more  nearly 
Egyptian  millet.  At  maturity  it  resembles,  except  the 
spikes  or  tassels,  that  species  of  maize,  called  at  the  north 
Carolina  com.  When  it  is  cut  for  the  mill,  or  expressing 
the  saccharine  sap,  they  cut  off*  something  more  than  a 
foot  from  the  top  for  sHps  for  planting.    The  rows  in  the 
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fich  lands  are  planted  six  feet  apart.    It  requires  the  rich-  . 
est  soil,  the  vegetable  mould  of  which  should  be  at  least  a 
foot  deep.    There  are  three,  or  four  varieties,  or  species, 
as  the  African,  the  Otaheite,  and  the  West  Indian,  and  (he 
Ribband  cane.    The  Otaheite  grovi^s  luxuriantly,  and  ri- 
pens considerably  earlier,  than  the  West  Indian ;  but  is 
said  to  contain  saccharine  matter,  in  comparison   with 
the  other,  only  as  two  to  three.    The  Ribband  cane  is  a 
new  and  beautifiil  species,  so  called  from  perpendicular 
and  parallel  stripes,  that  have  on  the  stalk  the  appearance 
of  ribbands.  We  have  seenit  of  uncommon  size  and  weight, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  highly  charged  with  saccharine  juice. 
Its  grand  advantoge  ower  the  other  kinds  is,  that  it  does  not 
require  so  long  a  season  for  ripening,  as  either  of  the  other 
kinds,  by  some  weeks.    It  can,  probably,  be  raised  two 
degrees  farther  north,  than  any  other  kind,  yet  attempted. 
,  They  are  making  trials  of  this  cane  in  Opelousas,  on  Red 
river,  and  about  Natchez.     It  is  not  unlikely,  that  it  will 
naturalize  to  the  climate,  considerably  north  even  of  those 
pointa    Cane  is  understood  to  be  productive  in  China, 
where  the  frost  is  much  more  severe,  than  in  any  places, 
where  it  has  been  attempted  in  this  country.      When  the 
habits  of  plants,  in  undei^oing  the  process  of  acclimation, 
are  better  understood,  it  may  be,  Aat  this  rich  species  of 
cultivation  will  be  extended  to  points,  where  it  has  not  yet 
been  even  in  contemplation.  The  disadvantage  of  the  Rib- 
band cane  is,  that  it  has  a  harder  rind,  or  bark,  than  t^e  other 
kinds,  and  will  require  rollers,  for  grinding  it^  driven  by 
steam  power. 

The  ^ugar  cane  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  not  Uable  to  die 
diseases  either  of  indigo,  or  cotton.  It  is  cultivated  much 
in  the  same  way  with  maize.  It  ripens,  according  to  the 
season,  it  experiences.  Rains  retard,  and  drought  accel- 
erates it9  maturity.^    The  abundance  of  the  crop  depends 
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upon  the  number  of  joints  that  ripen,  before  tlie  frost,  so  as 
to  have  die  proper  saccharine  juice  to  granulate  to  sogar^ 
Alight  frost  fitvors  that  fermentation,  which  is  necessary 
to  die  formation  of  sugar  from  the  sap.  A  severe  frost 
at  once  destroys  the  vegetation  of  the  cane.  The  cane  lies  a 
short  time,  after  it  is  cut,  to  favor  this  fermentatioa  It  is 
4ten  passed  between  two  iron  cyHnders,  by  which  the  cane 
is  crushed,  and  the  sap  forced  out  by  expression.  It  flows 
iwto  boilers,  and  the  process  is  simply  that  of  evaporation 
by  bdling.  The  crop,  vdiile  in  growth^  has  great  beauty  of 
af^pearance.  The  sap  is  so  rich  in  the  stalk  of  the  cane, 
as  to  have  almost  the  gummy  consistence  of  ^yrup,  and  sn- 
gar  exists  there  as  nearly  in  a  concrete  state,  as  it  can  be 
in  soktioa  An  acre  properly  tended  will  yield  a  hogs- 
head of  1,200  pounds  for  a  common  crop. 

It  was  formerly  a  question  in  this  state,  which  was  the 
most  profitable  cl"op,  this,  or  cotton?  From  accurate  ta-^ 
bles,  giving  the  number  of  hands,  die  amount  of  expendi- 
tures, and  the  average  value  of  product  fix)m  each,  for  a 
number  of  years  in  succession,  it  appears,  that  sugar  was 
the  most  productive  crop,  even  when  cotton  bore  a  much 
better  price,  than  at  present  The  cultivation  of  the  cane 
is  diminishing  in  the  islanda  That  of  cotton  seems  to  be 
every  where  increasing.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  sugar 
lands,  not  yet  brought  into  cultivation.  We  do  not,  as  yet 
grow  by  any  means  enough  for  our  own  consumptioa — 
There  seems  to  be  every  inducement,  then,  to  extend  this 
cultivation  in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  an  omen  for  good,  that 
the  planters  over  all  the  state  are  turning  their  attention  to 
this  species  of  culture. 

No  cultivation  in  our  country  yields  so  rich  a  harvest — 
But  the  work  is  admitted  to  be  severe  for  the  hands,  re- 
quiring^  after  it  is  commenced,  to  be  pushed  night  and  day. 
It  is  deemed  a  more  severe  and  wearing  task  to  woHc  this 
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cr<9,  than  tholof  cottoq.  It  has  been  a  general  impression 
even  in  this  state,  vvhejre  the  true  state  of  the  case  ought  to 
be  understood,  that  sugar  could  not  be  made  to  profit,  uut 
less  the  planter  had  a  large  force  and.  capital,  and  could 
rear  expensive  sugar  houses  and  machjnery.  This  impres- 
sion jijas  hitherto  deterred  small  planters  from  attempting 
10  cultivate  the  cane.  But  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  * 
tl)at  sugar  can  be  made  to  profit  with  as  small  a  capital^  as 
is  r^uire^  for  comm^icing  a  cotton  plantatioa 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  agriculture,  of  Louisiana.  It  is 
the  most  productive,  agriculture,  according  to  the  number  of 
hands  employed^  and  acres  worked,  in  the  United  States, 
or  perhaps  in  die  vt^orldL  It  is  believed,  that  no  counlry 
with  the  same  populaliosi,  exports  of  its  own  growth,  arti- 
cles of  as  much  value,  as  Louisiana. 

Slates.  As  this  state  contains  a  greater  number  of  slaves,^ 
in  proportion  to  its  pofmlation,  than  any  other  in  the  wes^ 
em  country,  we  shall  bring  into  one  compass  all  the  gen- , 
eral  remarks,  which  we  shidl  make  upon  the  aspect  and 
character  of  ^slavery,  in  the. .  Mississippi  valley^  It  wiU  .be 
seen,  fi*om  the  taUe  of  population,  thlat  considerable  more 
than  one' half  of  the  whole,  population  of  this  state  in  1830^ 
was  colored  people,  and  nearly  one  half  slaves.  Formerly 
they  did  not.  increase  in  this  state,  and  required  importa- 
tions. fi*omabroiEtd,  to  keep^  up  the  number.  But,  since  ex' 
perience.  and  humanity  have  dictated  more  rational  and 
humane  modes  of  managing  the  sick^  and  the  children,  by 
carrying:diemvduring>  the  sickly  months,  to  the  same  pla- 
ces of  healthy  retirement,  to  whidi  their  masters  retire,  diey 
are  found  to  increase  as  rapidly  here,  as  they  do  elsewhere. 
It  is^  well  kqown,  that  under  £ivorable  circumstances,  they 
ar^  more  proUfic,  than  the  whites.  Reflecting  minds  can 
not  but.  view  jrath  apprehension  die  remote  consequences 
of^this^piidi^  of  things.^ 
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It  is  not  among  the  ofagects  c^this*  work  to  €li6etii»  ti& 
moral  character  of  slavery,  or  to,  contemplate  the  subjecl 
in  any  of  its  abstract  bearing.  We  can  pronounce,  from 
what  we  consider  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  here,  the  treatment,  which  ihey 
receive,  and  the  character  of  their  mast^is  have  been  much 
•  misrepresented  in  the  non^slave^holding  statea  We  pre- 
tend to  none,  but  histoiical  knowled^  of  die  stale  6f  thin^ 
which  has  existed  here  in  past  time.  At  present,  we  are 
persuaded^  there  are  but  few  of  those  brutal  and  cruel  mas^ 
ters,  which  the  greater  portion  of  ^  planters  were  former: 
1y  rapposed  to  be.  The  masters  now  study  popularicf 
with  their  daves.  If  there  must  be  the  odiqm  of  severity, 
it  is  thrown  upon  tlie  overseer,  who  becomes  a  kind^iKicape 
goat,  to  bear  away  the  offences  of  the  master.  There  is 
now  no  part  of  the  slave-holding  country  in  the  soutli-west, 
where  it  would  not  be  a  deep  stain  upoi^  the  moral  char« 
acter  to  be  generally  reputed  a  cruel  master.  In  many 
plantations  no  puni^ment  is  inflicted,  except  afier  a  tiriid 
by  9  jury,  composed  of  the  fellow  servants  of  the  party  ac^ 
cased.  Festivals,  priz^  and  rewards  are  institoied,  as 
stimulants  to  exertion,  and  compensations  fer  mperior  ac* 
€ompUshment  of  labor.  They  are  general^  well  fed,  and 
clothed ;  and  that  not  by  an  arbitrary  award)  which  might 
vary  with  the  feelings  (^ihe  master }  but  by  periodical  ap 
portionment,  like  the  disUibuted  raticms  of  soldiers,  of  what 
has  been  experimented  to  be  puffieient  to  render  ifa^n  com* 
fertable.  Considerable  attrition  is  paid  to  their  quaners^ 
and  most  of  them  are  ceotfortably  lodged,  and  housed. 

Nor  are  they  destitute,  as  has  been  suppDsed,  of  aiqr  le* 
gal  protection,  coming  between  them  and  the  cupidity  and 
crueky  of  their  masters.  The  ^  code  noir^  of  Lcmiaiana  is  a 
curiqiis  collection  of  statutes,  drawn  partly  fit>m  French 
and  Spanish  law  and  usage,  and  partly  from  tl|e  ismtoam  of 
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4fb  iAmiA^flnd  usages^  which  have  grown  ootofthe  pe- 
tculitir  circumstances  oi  Louisiana,  while  a  col<Hiy.  tt  has 
^e  aspect,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  being  formed  rather  for 
the  ad vaniage  o(  the  master,  than  for  the  servant,  for  it  pre^ 
scribes  an  unlimited  homage,  and  obedience  to  the  latter 
It  mak^  ^misdemeanor  on  his  part  towards  his  master  a 
very  diSkteikt  off^ice,  from  a  wanton  abuse  of  power  to* 
wards  the  servant  But  at  the  same  time,  it  ddines  crimes, 
that  the  master  can  commit,  in  relation  to  the  slave,  and 
prescribes  the  mode  o(  trial,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of 
punishment  It  constiftites  unneoessary  correction,  maim- 
iisgy  and  murder,  punishable  ofl^ces  in  a  master.  It  is 
very  minute  in  prescribing  the  number  of  hours,  which  the 
master  may  lawfiilly  exact  to  be  employed  in  labor,  and  the 
number  o(  hours,  which  he  must  allow  his  slave  for  meal 
times  and  for  rest  It  prescribes  the  time  and  extent  of  his 
hoUdaya  In  short,  it  settles  with  minuteness  and  detail 
the  whole  circle  of  relations  between  master  and  slave,  de- 
fining, and  prescribing  what  the  former  may>.and  may  not 
exact  of  the  latten  Yet,  after  all  these  minute  provisions, 
the  slave  finds  the  chief  alleviation  t>f  his  hard  condition, 
and  his  best  security  against  cruel  treatment,  and  his  most 
vaUd  bond  for  kind  and  proper  deportment  towards  him, 
in  the  increasii^  lighl^humanity  and  forceof  public  opinioa 

That  the  slave  is,  also,  in  dre  general  circumstances  of 
iiis  condition,  as  happy,  as  this  relation  will  admit  of  his 
beii^  is  an  unquestionable  lact  That  he  seldoioi  performs 
as  much  labors,  or  performs  it  as  well,  as  a  free  man,  says 
all  upon  the  suliyect  of  the  motives,  which  freedom  only* 
can  supply^  which  can  be  alleged.  In  all  the  better  man- 
aged plantations,  the  mode  of  building  the  quarters  is  fixed. 
The  arrangementof  the  litde  village  has  a  feshion,  by  which 
it  is  settled.  Intere6t,if  not  humanity  has  defined  the  amount 
^foodand  rest,  necessary  for  their  health ;  and  there  is  in 
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a  large  and  respectable  plantation  as  much  precision  in  die 
rules,  as  much  exactness  in  the  times  of  going  to  sleeps 
awaking,  going  to  labor,  and  resting  before  and  after  meals, 
as  in  a  garrison  under  military  discipline,  or  in  a  ship  of  wan 
A  bdl  gives  all  the  signals.  Every  slave,  at  the  assigned 
hour  in  the  morning,  is  forth-coming  to  his  labor,  or  his 
case  is  reported,  either  as  one  of  idleness,  obstinacy,  or 
sidcness,  in  M^iich  case  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  tiiere 
he  is  attended  by  a  physician,  who,  for  the  most  part,  has  a 
yearly  salary  for  attending  to  all  tiie  sick  of  the  plantatioa 
The  union  of  physical  force,  directed  by  one  will,  is  now 
well  understood  to  have  a  much  greater  effect  upon  (he 
amount  of  labor,  which  a  number  of  hands^  so  managed^ 
can  bring  aboul^  than  the  same  force  directed  by  as  many 
wills  as  there  are  hands.  Hence  it  happens,  that  white 
one  free  man,  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  perform 
more  labor  than  one  slave,  an  hundred  slaves  will  accom^* 
plish  more  on  one  plantation,  than  so  many  hired  free  men^ 
acting  at  their  ovm  discretion.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  such 
a  prodigious  quantity  <rf*  cotton  and  sugar  is  made  here,  ia 
proportion  to  the  number  of  laboring  hand&  All  the  pro^ 
cesses  of  agriculture  are  managed  by  system.  £very  thing 
goes  straight  forward.  There  is  no  pulling  down  to-day 
die  scheme  of  yesterday,  and  the  whole  amount  offeree  is 
directed  by  the  teaching  of  experience  to  the  best  rei^It 

If  we  could  lay  out  of  the  question,  the  intrinsic  evils  cf 
the  case,  it  would  be  a  cheering  si^t^  that  which  is  presen- 
ted by  a  large  Louisiana  plantation.  Hie  fields  are  as 
level,  and  as  regular  in  their  figures,  as  gardens.  They 
sometimes  contain  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in  one  field ; 
and  we  have  seen  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  ploughs  all  mak- 
ing their  straight  forrows  through  a  field,  a  mile  in  dq>th, 
with  a  regularity,  which,  it  would  be  supposed,  could  only 
be  obtained  by  a  line.    The  plough  is  generally  worked 
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If  a  duigle  mule,  and  guUed  by  aiMi^  hand,  vrtio  cheers 
ifae  long  course  of  his  furrow  with  a  song. 

Rivers.  East  of  the  Mississippi^  &11  into  that  river  Ba* 
you  Sarah,  and  one  er  two^  other  small  streams.  Into  the 
^fflux^  or  Bayou  Msuishac^  or  Ibberville,  as  it  passes  from 
ibe  Misdssippi  to  lake  Maurepes,  iaUs  the  Amite,  and  some 
other  inconsiderable  streams.  TbeTic&h  falls  into  lake 
Maurepas.  The  Tangipao  falls  into  lake  Ponchwtrain, 
as  do  Chiffimcte  and  B<Mifbuca.  Pearl  river  divides  be- 
tvt^een  this  state  and  Mississippi^  and  fidls  into  the  rigolets, 
near  Pearlii^[toa  None  d* them,  ejicept  Pearl  river,  which 
has  been  already  described^  have  courses  of  more  than 
aeventy  or  eigh^  miles,  and  they  are  nav^ble  by  schoo* 
ners  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake.  They  rise 
in  the  state  of  Misnssippi.  Chiffuncte  afibrds  the  best  haiv 
bor  <Hi  the  lake. 

The  effluxes  an  the  west  side  of  the  river^^  m  aso^^ng, 
are  first  the  Bayou  Lafourche  ^  next  Placquemine ;  and  the 
last  Atehafidaya^  or  as  it  is  universally  prMounced^  Cha£^ 
felio.  Lttfinirche  breaks  out  fit>m  the  Mis»ssippt  at  Don«^ 
aldsonville^  ninety  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  taking 
a  south-east  course^  finds  its  separate  channe^  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  about  My  miles  we^  of  the  Balize.  The  Phieque- 
mine,  stiR  fiirtber  up,^  carries  out  at  times  a  great  and 
sweeping  body  of  water  from  the  Mississippi.  After  running 
some  distance  through  a  very  ridb  tract  of  country,  it  unites 
with  the  Atcba&laya  in  one  lu'oad  stream,  which,,  brfore  it 
passes  into  the  gul^  receives  the  Teche^  a  stream  which 
passes  through  ^  fertile  plains  of  O^elousas  and  At^K 
kapas^ 

At  a  very  fit^  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Red  riv^,^ 
the  Atdbafidaya  breaks  out  from  the  west  bank  with  an 
outlet,,  apparently  of  the  same  width  with  Hed  river,  and 
it  is  su{^08ed,  carrying  off  fi*om  the  Mississippi  as  mush 
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wacer,  as  Red  river  brings  in.  It  has  such  a  poeatmi  m 
the  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  as  that  immense  masses  of 
drift  wood  and  timber,  passing  down  that  river,  are  swept 
into  this  outlet  This  accumulating  mass  seen  meets  with 
obstractions,  and  is  jammed  together  into  a  raft,  whi^ 
rises,  and  &lls  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  Bayou. — 
Aconsiderable  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  floweringplanishad 
been  fixtned  on  the  sur&ee  of  this  floating  timber;  and  a 
man  might  pass  directly  over  this  vast  mass  of  waters,  with« 
out  knowing  when  he  was  crossing  it  The  rafiis  eight 
or  ten  miles,  in  extent,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  mass  of 
more  than  two  million  cords  of  wood  and  timber.  The 
medid  width  of  the  Bayou  is  little  more  than  900  yards. 
It  has  a  winding  course,  traverses  many  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  receives  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  overflow 
at  different  places  in  its  course.  Its  length,  b^Ore  it  falls 
into  the  guli^  measuring  its  meanders,  is  nearly  900  miles, 
and  its  comparative  course  130. 

The  Teche  rises  in  Opelousas,  reeeivii^  a  great  number 
of  streams^  that  rise  in  the  prairies.  It  winds  through 
Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  and  meets  the  tide  at  New  Ibe- 
ria. It  flows  about  4&  miles  fiirdier,  before  it  is  lost  in  the 
Atchafitlaya,  which  it  enters  by  a  moufli  200 yards  wide.— 
It  has  a  course,  ccnnputing  its  meanderings,  of  180,  or 
190  miles. 

West  of  the  Teche  are  the  Vermilion,  CourtaUeau, 
Calcasiu  and  Sabine,  streams  of  considerable  importance, 
beside  a  very  great  number  of  smaller  streams,  which  rise, 
except  the  Sabine,  in  the  woods  in  the  south«westem  parts 
of  the  state,  and  thence  emerge  into  the  prairies,  and  unite 
either  with  the  streams  above  named,  or  Mi  into  the  lakes, 
which  sldrt  all  fliis  fit>nt  of  the  state.  Indeed,  the  whole 
boundary  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas  on  the  gulf,  is  a 
cbaiti  of  lakes,  some  larger,  and  some  smaller,  and  almost 
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jammienMa  The  margin  of  the  sea  ^re,  for  som«  dis^ 
lanoe  back  into  the  country,  is  a  dead  level,  and  below  tha 
tides,  which  are  created  by  a  strong  south  wind,  in  which 
ease  the  sea  throws  its  waters  over  great  extents  of  these 
nardiy  plains*  Whto  the  rivers  reach  the  lakes  and  the 
viciniQr  of  Ae  gul^  they  communicate  with  the  lakes  by 
many  mouths,  and  by  each  other  with  numberless  lateral 
communicationa  So  that  the  connections  of  the  lakes  and 
Ae  streams  fi>rm  an  immense  tissue  of  net  work,  and  the 
numbers  of  beatable  communications  are  only  known  to 
the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  and  who  have  been  long, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  die  country. 

We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  soil  on  the  Atcha- 
.fidaya  is  red,  Uke  that  of  Red  riven  Indeed,  from  the  cha- 
racter and  conformation  of  the  country  on  its  banks,  from 
the  width  of  the  Bayou,  and  the  vegetadon  in  its  vicinity, 
we  cleariy  infer,  that  it  was  once  the  channel  of  Red  river, 
by  which  that  river  pursued  its  own  independent  course  to 
die  gulf,  without  mingling  its  waters  with  diose  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi 

The  soil  <m  the  banks  of  the  Teche  is  red,  and  shows, 
also,  that  it  once  had  some  connection  with  Red  river. — 
Its  aUuvions  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of 
that  river.  Uke  them,  these  also,  are  of  exhausdess  ferti- 
li^.  They  are  setded,  in  their  whole  extent,  until  they  be- 
come so  low,  as  to  be  subject  to  inundation.  Except  the 
coast  above  New  Orleans,  it  presents  the  largest  and  com- 
pactest  settlement  in  the  state.  It  is  remaiked  of  this  stream, 
that  it  presents  manifest  indications  of  having  once  been 
the  chamiel  of  a  much  greater  volume  of  water,  than  it  car- 
ries at  present  Thecharaiel  grows  broader  and  deeper, 
beyiMid  the  Fusilier,  for  an  hundred  miles.  At  the  former 
place  it  is  60  yards  wide,  and  at  low  water  three  feet  deep. 
W^re  it  enters  die  Atcha&laya,  its  channel  is  100  yards 
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wide^  and  it  has  20  feet  water..    Betwera  the  two  poiotB  it 
has  received  oa  water  to  accoAlnt  for  this  enlargement 

Bayou  Boeuf  and  Cocodriyrising  near  Red  rirer  in  the 
pine  hills,  wind  dirough  a  very  fertile  alluvion,  and  unite 
in  OpeloiK»s^  to  form  the  Couctableau^  which  waters  the 
richest  part  of  O^lousas.  Vermilion,.  Mermentau,  and 
Courtableau  all  rise  near  each  other,,  in  level  table  lands 
near  the  centre  (^  Opelousas..  Each  of  them  have  va^ 
hiable  lands  lying  oa  their  banks* 

We  can  do  no  more,  in  conformity  with  our  limits,  than^ 
give  some  of  the  names  of  the  more  conspicuous  bayous, 
diat  go  to  form  those,  which  we  have  motioned,  and  which 
wind  in  different  directions  through  the  vast  prairies,  be- 
tween die  Atcha&laya  and  the  Sabine.  In  this  distance, 
we  cross  the  Derbaiie,  Waushka,  Tensa,  Fusilier^  Carrion^ 
Cocodri,  Bayou  Cane,  Bayou  Mellet,  Petit  Anse,  Bayou 
Sale,  Bayou  Ne:q>ique,Placquemine,  Brule,  Queue,Tortue, 
Bayou  Chicot,  Bayou  Grand  Louis,  Laeasine,  Carrion 
Crow,  and  a  great  number  of  streams  of  less  io^rtance^ 
that  are  properly  streams  of  the  prairiea 

Below  the  open  pituries,  there  are  a  number  of  Bayous;, 
that  belong  to  the  Atchafalaya,  and  the  Placquemine ;  such 
as  the  Gros  Tete,  Bayou  Maringouin,  Bayou  Mansir,  an 
efflux  from  the  Mississippi,  Grand  and  Petit  Caillou,Bayou 
peau  de  Chevruil,  Bayou  Large,  and  many  otheia 

Near  a  singular  hiU  between  Opdhxisas  and  Avoyelles 
rise  the  Bayous  RxMige  and  Petit  Prairia  They  run  through 
a  rich  soil,  and  an  immensely  deep  and  heavy  forest  Ba- 
you Rougeis  a  circular  hill,  rising  from  a  gveal  ratent  of  ad- 
jac^it  level  and  swampy  lands,  and  which,  but  for  its  ex- 
tent, might  be  token  for  an  Indiae  mound.  The  small  and 
wretched  remains  of  the  Tunica  tribe  of  Indian^  resido 
here.  This  tribe  at  a  distant  period  was  desokied  by  a 
massacre,  perpetrated  on  them  by  the  Natchez  Indiana— 
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Here,  intermediate  between  Red  ri?er  and  the  gulf,  and 
isolated  from  savage  and  social  man,  intercourse  with 
whom  has  been  alike  ruinousto  them,  by  inundated  swamps 
and  deep  and  pathless  forests,  they  dwell  in  solitude. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Louisiana,  Red  river  and  the  Washita,  whose  tracks  lead 
us  into  the  interior,  we  propose  to  name  the  principal  lakes 
f^  Louisiana,  as  the  larger  (^  them  dither  communicate 
directly  with  Ae  gul^  or  lie  in  its  vicinity.  Lakes  Maure^ 
pas,  Ponchi^mun  imd  Borgne  form  an  extended  chain 
ea^  of  die  MississipjKu  Lake  Maurepas  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  is  comparatively  small.  It  communicates  with 
lake  Ponchartrain  by  a  narrow  pass.  Lake  Ponchartrain  is 
40  miles  long  and  !28  wide.  It  communicates  by  two  nar^ 
row  passes,  called  rigolets,  with  lake  Borgne,  which  is  3S 
miles  long  and  13  wide.  These  lakes,  though  navigated 
by  a  great  number  of  small  vessels,  principally  schooners^ 
are  shallow,  except  in  a  channel  through  thdr  centre.*^-^ 
Lake  Borgne  has  seldom  more  tfian  six  feet  vmter,  except 
in  this  chann^  When  we  could  see  no  land,  in  a  clear 
day  on  lake  Ponchartrain,  we  sounded  bottom  with  a  com^ 
moncane  angling  rod.  When  the  wind  rises,  these  shallow 
lakes  are  subject,  to  what  is  called  a  ground  swell,  and 
their  navigation  is  dat^erous^ 

The  lakc^  west  of  the  Mississippi,  along  the  shores  of. 
the  guli;  and  between  Red  nver  and  Washita,  are  too  nu-^ 
merous  for  us  to  enumerate.  A  complete  catalogue,  em-' 
bracing  them  all,  lai^e  and  small,  would  swell  the  number 
to  hundreds.  Th^  chi^  oF  diem  are  Barataria,  Attaka^ 
pas.  Prune,  Salt  water.  Green,  Grand,  Mermentau,  Galea- 
siu  and  SaUne  on  the  gulf;  and  Long,  Catahoola,  latt,  Sa- 
fine,  Natchitoches,  Spanish,  Black,  Bistineau,  Bodau,  Pis- 
quota,  and  many  smaller  ones  between  Washita  and  Red 
river,  and  Red  river  and  Ae  Sabine ;  and  Concordia,  Ho^ 
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mochitto  and  Providence  lakes,  belonging  to  the  IktiaBie* 
flippi.  West  of  that  rivw  are  also  the  smaller  Idces,  Qiit^ 
timaches,  Natchez,  Des  islets^  Levy,  Little  lake;  PakHurde^ 
Quacha^  Ronde,  St  John^  Si^  Jos^,  &a  Some  of  tfaesfe 
takes  are  many  miles  in  ext^it^  and  others  are  Uttle  larger^ 
than  the  collecti6ns  of  Water,  called  ponds  at  the  north; 

That  sow^  of  them  are  of  recent  origin  is  [Hx>ved  by  the 
&ct,  that  in  die  midst  of  them  are  vast  extents  of  water,  out 
•f  vdiich  rise  thousands  of  deep  cypress  trees^  still  stand- 
ing erect,  where  boats  pass^  and  fish  are  taken  in  the  driest 
seasona  As  you  approach  these  lakes^  which  abound  in 
fish>  through  the  deep  fi^^ests^  which  ddrt  them,  yon  are 
warned  o^  your  approach  to  them  by  observing  the  trees 
slirouded  in  a  deeper  drapery  of  loi^  mosa  They  have 
generally  on  their  shores  a  dkirt  of  rich  soil,  res^nl^lingan 
alluvioa 

Sabine.  This  river  rises  in  Texas,  in  latitude  32*  30' 
and  flows  southwardly,  entering  this  stale  at  its  south-west 
angle,  in  the  parish  of  Natchitoches.  Thence  it  fimns  the 
dividing  line  between  Louisiana  and  the  states  of  Mexica 
It  has  a  course  of  400  miles;  and  in  high  stages  of  its  wa^ 
ters,  when  the  obstructions  of  small  timber  rails  are  deai^ 
ed  out  of  it,  is  susceptible  of  good  steam  boat  navigation^ 
as  high  as  the  great  crossing  on  die  road  fitmi  Nachitoches 
to  die  Spanish  country.  In  low  stages  of  water  it  has  but 
four  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth*  Like  the  other 
rivers  of  this  stete,  it  broadens  into  a  wide  lake  b^re  it 
entws  the  gulf  It  enters  it  through  a  vast  and  solitary 
prairie  of  uncommon  sterili^,  uncheered  by  the  distant 
view  of  vessels,  or  by  any  traces  of  social  existence.  A 
few  wandering  savages  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  distance 
dimini^ed  to  moving  atoms.  The  wild  deer  browses  un- 
molested ;  axid  the  sea  fowls  scream  unterrified  by  die  re« 
port  of  die  gun.    The  prairie  i$  as  iUioiitaWo  li^  the  eye, 
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9»imo9mBitm  wlnehit  boriiefa  Its  wide  a]lu?ioti  con- 
%am»  lands  only  o(  seecmd  rate  qaality.  It  waters  the  moeK 
billy  parts  of  the  «tate.  AouHig  thoBe  hills  there  are  fre- 
quent streams,  some  lakes  and  ponds,  and  oftentimes  small 
jMafips  of  good  second  rate  land.  This  stream  derives  its 
ohief  coQsequence  from  its  ponlion,  as  the  line  of  separa- 
lioii  be^f^een  the  Unified  SlaleB  an4  Mexico. 

Waahitm.  This  large  river  rises  in  the  Masserae  moun- 
Huns,  in  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  in  latitude  34^  North 
Fork,  Waslnta  Fwk,  and  South  Fcnrk  unite  to  form  the 
main  river,  which,  after  flowing  somediii^  more  than  100 
miles,  receives  frctai  die  ncNth,  Hot  Spring  fork  Ei^ 
ktt^es  bdow,  it  receives  the  Cado,  and  the  same  distance, 
lower  down,  the  Little  Missouri  The  Saline  rises  at  n# 
gc^ii  di^ance  from  the  Hot  Sprii^  aikl  after  a  vmidii^ 
course  of  ISO  miles,  flows  into  the  Washita  just  above  the 
limits  ofihis  stale.  The  Bayou  Barthdemi  rises  ten  leaguefi 
south  <^  the  Sabine,  and  Joiiis  the  Washita  a  league  above 
fort  Mira  The  Chaudron  comes  in  from  the  south,  and 
the  Bceuf  and  the  Macon  having  its  head  waters  in  Provi- 
dence lake,  fi'om  the  north.  The  latter,  widi  some  smaQ 
streams  united  to  it,  forms  the  Tensa.  On  the  other  side 
comes  in  Gatahoola,  or  Little  riven  Of  this  river,  the  Dug* 
deowny  is  a  principal  branch.  Litde  river,  in  its  course 
passes  through  cWhoola  lake,  and  uniting  with  the  Ten- 
ia in  a  deq>  swampy  forest,  forms  the  Bbick  river,  which, 
soon  after  ^junction,  mixes  its  waters  with  Red  riven 

TJbeosoil  of  the  alluvions  of  Washita,  in  its  lower  cou^ 
ses,  is  bhck  and  extremely  fertile.  Its  upper  waters  ruQ 
tkrou{^  u  mountainous  region,  the  description  of  which 
namndfyfidlsimder  the  head  (^Arkansas  TeiTitory.  Tb^ 
lower  waters  of  this  river  rise  in  the  Pine  Hills,  and  have 
on  their  banks  second  rate  land,  until,  ^  short  distance  fit>m 
thcffir  wakm  with  the  main  river,  whtn  the  soil  becoi^^  d 
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the  same  quality  with  that  of  the  main  river.  On  tKe  sd« 
hivions  and  bayous  of  this  river  are  already  a  great  num- 
ber of  fine  cotton  plantations;  and  there  is  an  extent  of  ridi^ 
unoccupied  cotton  lands  for  a  much  greater  number  s^ 
l%e  natural  productions  of  diis  river,  and  its  waters  in  Aid 
state,  are  considered  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  Mississippi^  and  are  the  same^  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
attempted  on  its  waters. 

Red  river.  This  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  tribu* 
taries  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  widtfi  of  channel,  in  its  low- 
er  courses,  does  by  no  means  correspond  to  its  length  at 
course,  or  the  immense  mass  of  waters,  which  it  rolls  to 
its  parent  streaoL  But  in  high  waters,  when  it  has  arrived 
within  300  or  400  miles  of  Uiat  river,  it  is  often  divided 
into  two  or  three  parallel  channels,  and  a  line  of  bayous 
and  lakes  connected  with  it,  takes  up  its  superabundant 
waters,  and  are  a  considerable  time  in  filling;  and  prevent 
the  river  from  displaying  its  breadth  and  amount  <^  waters^ 
as  it  does  in  the  high  lands  500  miles  above,  where  die 
whole  river  fiows  through  high  lands  in  one  broad  stream. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  a  chain  of  hills  near  Santa  Pe,  in  New 
Mexico,  called,  we  know  not  by  what  authcmty,  the  Ca^ 
ous  mountains.  In  its  upper  courses  it  reedves  Wae 
river,  and  False  Washita.  It  winds  dirough  a  region  of 
prairies,  on  which  feed  droves  of  Bu&los,  cattle  and  wild 
horses.  In  these  regions  it  receives  a  great  many  conside* 
rable  tributaries,  the  names  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
given.  Between  the  Pawnee  and  the  state  of  Louisiana  it  re* 
ceives  Kimichie  Yasseux,  and  Little  river  firom  the  nortit 
Prom  the  south  enter  the  Bois  d'Arc,  and  Little  river  of 
file  south.  The  Bodeau,  Dacheet,  Black  lake  and  Saline 
rivers  enter  Red  river,  after  it  enters  Louisiana.  There 
are  fine  tracts  of  land  on  die  Dacheet  and  Saline,     W^^ 
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tte  staok  in  a  salt  platn,.  near  the  Saline,  from  which  con- 
siderable quantises  of  ssLh  are  made.  Black  lake  river  is 
a  considerable  stream^  on  the  banks  of  which,  among  the 
hitts^  are  found  great  varietoes  o(  petri&etions  of  every  vort. 
Lake  Hstineau  commmiieates  with  Red  riven  Petrifac- 
tions abound  on  its  shores,,  and  this  remote  and  romantic 
sheet  of  water  has  some  ^  the  most  delightful  scenery  on 
its  shores. 

Through  die  greater  amount  of  its  course,  Red  river 
winds  threu^  immense  prairies  of  a  red  soil  covered  with 
grasaand  vines,  that  bear  deiieiouff  grapes.  On  its  banks 
18  the&voiite  range  of  the  bu£&lo,.and  the  other  game,  pe* 
culiar  to  the  immense  western  ocean  of  prairies.  About 
thirty  leagues  above  Natcliitoches,  commences  the  rait, 
which  is  nctfung  more,  dian  an  immense  swampy  expan-^ 
aion  of  die  aHtavian  of  die  river  to  the  width  (^  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  The  river,  spreading  here  int&a  vast  number 
oi  chumels,^  freqiMi^  s^jallow  of  course,  has  been  for  agos 
clewing  with  a  compact  mass  of  dmber,  and  fitllen  trees 
vmfied  from  the  upper  r^ons.  Between  these  masses  the 
river  has  a  channel,  sometimes  lost  in  a  lake,  and  found  by 
foUovring  the  oudet  of  that  lake  back  to  the  parent  chimneL 
Theie  is  no  sta^  of  the  water,  in  which  a  keel  boat  with 
an  expmenced  pilot  may  not  make  its  way  dirough  the 
ra&  We  have  seen  a  considerable  steam  boat,  whic^^ 
was  buflt  above  the  raft,  and  floated  throc^h  it  in  im  un- 
finished state.  The  river  is  blocked  up  by  diis  immense 
mass  of  timber  for  a  length,  on  its  meandeis,  of  betwe^ 
way  and  sevenQr  miles.  There  are  jdaoes,  where  the  wa* 
ter  can  be  seen  in  motion  under  the  loga  In  other  places, 
the  whde  vridth  of  the  river  may  be  crossed  on  horse* 
back,  and  boats  only  make  their  way,  in  passing  these 
places,  by  folfewing  the  inlet  of  a  lake,  and  coaiMing  it  t& 
its  ondet,  and  thus  finding  the  channel  again.     Weeds, 
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flowering'shnibs,  and  small  wiHows  have  taken  root  upon 
die  sur&ce  of  this  timber,  and  flourish  above  the  waters*- 
Bat  in  all  these  places  tbe  conrsesof  the  river,  its  outline, 
and  its  bends  are  distinedy  marked  by  a  maipn  of  foresi 
trees,  which  grow  here  on  the  banks  in  the  same  mannw, 
as  they  do,  where  the  channel  is  open. 

It  is  an  impediment  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  naviga- 
lion  of  this  noble  river,  and  the  immense  extent  of  fine 
country  above  it.  There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  unoccupied  lands  have  higher  claims, 
from  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  prairies  and  timbered 
lands,  posidon,  and  every  inducement  to  population,  than 
the  country  between  the  raft  and  Kiamesia.  This  country 
would  be  setded  with  great  rapidity,  wero  it  not  for  the 
obstHiction,  which  this  raft  opposes  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  state  has  made  an  eflbrt  to  have  it  removed. — 
The  general  government  has  had  it  in  contemplation,  and 
we  beUeve,  has  made  an  apprc^riation  for  this  purpose* 
The  river  above  the  raA  becomes  broad,  deep,  and  naviga- 
ble for  steam  boats  in  moderate  stages  of  the  water  1,000 
miles  towards  the  mountains. 

Below  the  raft,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  river  divides 
itself  into  many  channels,  and  fills  such  a  number  of  bay- 
ous and  lakes,  that  lie  parallel  to  the  river,  that  the  bare 
enumeraticHi  of  their  names  would  carry  us  beyond  our 
object  The  valley  of  this  very  interesting  river  has  a 
width  of  three  or  four  miles,  as  high  as  the  Kiamesia,  near- 
ly a  thousand  miles  fit)m  its  mouth,  following  its  meanders^ 
It  broadens,  as  it  slopes  towards  the  Mississippi,  and  has, 
foralong  distance  fromitsmouth^a  valley  from  six  toeighteen 
miles  in  width.  Of  all  the  broad  and  fertile  alluvions  of 
die  Mississippi  streams,  no  one  exceeds  thia  It  compares 
in  many  more  points  widi  the  famous  Nile,  than  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  which  that  river  has  so  o&ea  been  likened.    Cot- 
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ton  is  at  present  the  staple  article  of  the  growth  of  its  low- 
er course.    Sugar  cane  is  at  this  time  in  an  extensive  scale 
of  experiment,  and  will,  probably,  hereafter  be  raised  in 
abundance;  and  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  this  river, 
as  far  as  Natchitoches,  will  be  converted  into  sugar  plsmta-^ 
tions.    The  alluvions  of  Rapide,  Bceuf,  Robert,  Rigolet, 
Bon  Dieu,  Aux  Canes,  and  the  other  waters  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river,  in  feet  of  all  its  waters,  as  far  as  32*y 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  cultivation.    This  val- 
ley spreads  from  east  to  west  instead  of  north  and  souths 
like  die  Mississippi.    The  immense  massesof  cold  water, 
which  diat  river  brings  down  from  the  northern  regions, 
must  sensibly  affect  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  its  banka 
In  descending  from  Red  river  to  New  (Means,  we  have 
observed,  that  vegetation  in  the  spring  was  more  dian  a 
week  in  advance,  of  that  on  the  Mississippi,  although  far- 
ther to  the  south.     We  believe,  that  can&vrill  thrive  as 
well  on  this  river  in  31'',  as  it  does  on  the  Mississippi  in 
90^.     All  the  chief  streams  of  the  river  have  the  same 
soil  and  character  with  die  main  river.    Indeed  the  lands 
on  Bayou  Rapide,  Robert,  and  Boeuf  are  supposed  to  be 
richer,  dian  those  of  the  main  river.    It  is  considered  the 
best  land  for  cotton  in  the  ^^jShed  States.    It  is  of  a  reddish 
tinge,  mellow,  friable,  slightly  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
brings  forward  in  great  luxuriance  all  the  vegetaticm,  that 
is  proper  to  its  cUmate.    Its  indigo  and  tobacco  are  consi- 
dered the  best  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  trees,  shrubs 
nnd  vin,es,  that  are  common  to  the  valley  o(  this  river  and 
ihe  Washita.  We  have  already  included  them  in  our 
general  remarks  upon  the  trees  of  the  western  country. — 
We  shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  them,  which 
belong  properly  to  the  northern  and  middle  regions  c^the 
country,  are  also  found  here.    We  except  the  chesnut,  at 
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diou^  the  ehineopin^  a  species^  cf  die  diesnut,  gmws 
here.  It  wmits  tlie  orange  and  the  live  oak  of  the  mwe 
southern  parts  of  ihestate.  The  laiirel  tribe  is  very  abon* 
dant,  as  are  the  oaks  and  hjdumes.  In  the  eastern  divi* 
^n  of  OpeloQsas  y  forty  diflferei^pec  ies  of  tfees  have  he&k 
found  growing  within  die  q>a€e  of  a  few  miles.  The 
live  oak  seems  to  indicate,  that  as  we  advance  west  in  the 
same  parallel^  the  temperature  diminishes.  £ti  the  west- 
em  parts  of  the  state,  it  retires  to  the  south,  and  is  no 
where  found  so  for  north,  as  in  the  vieinity  ci  Mobile. 

Islands.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  aiul  fronting  t]y» 
state,  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  along  the  shore  of 
die  gulf,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  CSuuideleur. — 
They  are  all  small,  covered  with  pine  and  sand  heaps. — 
Some  of  them  are  inhabited,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the 
industry  of  their  ofmers.  Those  drnt  Ue  off  the  shore  H 
lake  Borgne.  are  considered  uncommonly  healthy;  and 
some  of  the  inhabitams  survive  to  extreme  old  aga  West 
of  the  Mississttppi,  the  principal  islands  along  the  gulf 
dione,  are  Barataria,  (he  noted  resort  of  Lafitte's  piratical 
squadron,  Thomas^  La  Croix,  and  Asc^ision  islands. — 
The  soil  of  ikese  islands  is  generally  ^  the  richest  char- 
acter. They  are  covered  \^|||[  a  dense  iwest  of  live  oaks 
and  other  trees,  and  abound  in  deer,  turkeys,  and  oth^ 
gama  MiliicNis  <^  sea  fowls,  at  the  proper  seascms,  fre- 
qi^nt  die  inlets  and  bays,  contiguous  to  them,  and  oysters 
and  fish  are  in  the  greatest  abiHidaiice,and  of  the  most^* 
cellent  quali^.  Thomas'  island  is  acquiring  reputation  as 
a  remM  for  hedth.  From  the  purity  of  the  air  of  the 
gulf,  and  the  cool  breeze  of  the  trade  winds,  and  the  op* 
portunities  of  sra  bathing,  and  die  refreshing  verdure  of 
the  island,  it  would  be  a  delightfol  summer  residence,  wcro 
it  not  for  the  annoyance  of  its  myriads  q£  musquitoe.-^ 
As  it  is,  it  is  a  charming  place,  in  which  to  pass  the  winter. 
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^ese  idbnds  hare  eome  in  demand,  since  die  recent 
^Kcoveiy,  that  their  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  the  isli^  cane.  They  will  soon  be 
Covered  with  that  kind  of  cultivatioa  Although  there  are 
^ctensive  marshes  between  Aem  and  the  high  grounds  of 
AttakapaS)  yet  as  these  marshes  are  situated  north  of  the 
islands,  and  as  the  summer  winds  blow  almost  invariably 
finom  the  south,  diey  have  all  the  chances  for  being  salubri- 
ous, that  they  would  have,  if  dsey  were  wholly  removed 
from  mandies.  Thomas'  island  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  a  cause  way.  There  is  an  astonishing  pecu-  ' 
arirf,  appertaining  to  this,  and  most  of  the  islands  along 
ibis  shore.  Rising  from  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh, 
skirted  by  im  immense  prairie,  as  level  almost  as  the  gulf^ 
and  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  its  sur&ce,  the  idaiuls  rise 
fike  bluff  hills,  and  have  an  elevation  rated  diflferentjy  fromf 
90  to  100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  above  the  prairies  in  the 
vicinity.  The  singularity  of  tfie  appearance,  which  they 
present  from  this  circumstance,  can  only  be  readily  con' 
ceived  by  one,  who  has  seen  the  country.  To  find  ther 
cause  of  this  elevation,  and  to  account  for  it  on  geological 
principles,  has  furnished  new  employment  for  geologists^ 

Beside  ^e  sea  islands,  thfere  are  many  lake  and  marsb 
isfonds  on  this  shore,  some  of  them  of  considerable  ex*' 
tent  Sicily  island,  between  Catahoda  and  Natchez  is  not 
only  a  body  of  fine  soil,  but  fi*om  its  position  and  appear^ 
ance,  presents  an  aspect  of  great  interest  In  the  midst  of 
a  vast  swamp,  and  insulated  by  marshes  and  bayous,  and 
in  the  season  of  high  vmters  by  the  overflow  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  large  body  <^  die  richest  alluvial  land,  entirely 
above  the  highest  floods,  rises,  like  a  glacisv  ta  bhiflb  of  pine 
woods,  and  we  see  Aeir  ever  verdant  tops  waving  above 
Ae  vast  sufrottAding  mcHrasa  On  this  island  are  some  of 
the  best  {dantations  in  die  parish  of  Cjettahoda. 
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Bays.  We  haT6  seen  that  the  dunres  of  the  gdf  are 
generally  low.  They  are  especially  so  along  the  front  of 
this  state.  Vast  ext^ts  of  marsh  interpose  between  the 
sea  and  the  cultivable  lands.  The  lakes  and  inlets  and 
sounds  are  connected  by  an  inextricable  tissue  of  commu- 
nications aiid  passes  accessible  by  small  vessels  and  bay*^ 
craft,  and  impossible  to  be  known  except  by  pilots,  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  the  watera  Hence  the  security  affi)rd- 
ed  to  small  piratical  vessels,  commanded  by  meiH  who  could 
guide  them  by  sinuous  and  narrow  chmmels,  where  none, 
but  the  most  experienced  pilots  could  follow  them.  The 
shore  is  indented  by  numberless  small  bays,  very  few  of 
them  affording  sufficient  water  to  shelter  vessels.  Ber^ 
wick^s  bay  is  the  only  one,  that  has  any  considerable  ex* 
fcnt 

Prairies.  A  very  great  proportion  t)f  the  surface  of 
this  state  is  covered  with  prairies.  Almost  all  diese  prai- 
ries are  connected,  and  form,  like  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  &mily,  through  which  the  connection  of  all  the 
branches  may  be  traced.  The  prairies,  that  are  included 
«nder  the  general  name  of  Attakapas,  are  the  first,  that 
occur  west  of  the  Mississippi^  The  paridi  of  Attakapas 
is  situated  in  these  prairies.  Vhe  name  impUes  ^  man  ea- 
fer,'  in  the  language  of  the  savages,  who  formerly  inhalH- 
ted  it,  and  who  are  reported  to  have  been  cannibals.  It  is 
an  immense  plain  of  grass,  spreading  from  the  Atchafida- 
ya  on  the  north  to  the  gulf  on  the  south.  Its  contents  are 
commonly  stated  at  5,000  square  miles.  We,  howev^, 
deem  the  computation  too  large.  Being  open  to  the  gul^ 
it  is  generally  fanned  by  die  refreshing  breezes  of  that  sea.. 
Its  aspect  of  extreme  fertili^,  its  boundless  plain  of  grass, 
its  cheering  vievt^  its  dim  verdant  outline,  mingling  widi 
the  bliie  of  the  sea,  white  houses  seen  in  the  distance,  in* 
numerable  cattle  and  horses  grazii^  in  the  plain,  or  repos- 
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'lag  here  Und  there  under  the  shade  of  its  wooded  points, 
has  an  indescribable  pleasantness  to  the  traveller,  who  has 
been  toiling  on  his  way  trough  die  tangle,  and  the 
swamps,  and  along  the  stagnant  lakes,  and  the  dark  and 
deep  forest  of  the  Mississippi*  bottom.  All  at  once  he 
kaves  the  stifling  au-,  the  musquitoes,  the  rank  cane,  the 
annoying  nettles,  and  the  dark  brown  shade,  and  emerges 
into  ^is  noble  and  cheerful  plain,  and  feels  the  cool  and 
salubrioira  breeze  of  the  gul£  At  first  he  finds  it  almost 
painfiil  to  dilate  that  vision,  which  has  so  long  been  confined 
in  the  forast,  to  th^  contemplation  of  the  boundless  prospect, 
before  him.  He  sees,  spread  out  under  his  eye,  an  im- 
mense tra^t  of  beautifiil<x>antry,  containing  in  1830,  more 
than  12^000  people,  all  subsisting  by  agriculture. 

Advancing  west,  he  passes  from  this  to  Opelousas  prai- 
rie^ still  larger  than&e  other,  and  computed  to  contain 
nearly  8,000  square  miles.    It  is  divided  by  bayous,  wood- 
ed grounds,  points  and  bends,  and  other  natural  bounda- 
ries, into  a  number  of  prairies,  which  have  separate  names 
and  marks  of  distinction    Taken  in  its  whole  extent,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Attakapas  prairie  on  the  east,  pine  woods 
and  hills  on  the  north,  the  Sabine  on  the  west,  and  the  gulf 
on  the  south.    The  soil,  though  in  many  places  very  fer- 
tile, is  in  general  less  so,  than  die  former.    It  atones  for  that 
deficiency  by  beingmore  salubrious,  being  generally  deem- 
ed the  healthiest  region  in  the  state.    There  ore  here  very 
considerable  cotton  plantations,  and    some  of  indigo; 
and  the  parish,  which  bears  its  name,  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  in  the  state.    The  people  of  the  other  parish  are 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane.    This  is  the  centre 
of  the  land  of  shepherds,  and  the  paradise  of  those,  who 
deal  in  cattle.    The  greater  number  of  the  people  are 
•hiefly  devoted  to  diat  employment  and  they  numlxSr  their 
cattle  by  thousands. 
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Beffleme  prairie  is  jmrtly  in  Opekm^s,  pardy  in  Alia- 
kapas.  It  afK)rds,  as  its  name  imports,  a  delightfbl  pros* 
pect  It  is  watered  ^on  its  western  limits  by  Bayou  oiuea^ 
Tortue,  Placquemine  brute,  Bayou  Melet,  prairie  Gtwd 
€hevruil,  Laurent,  Alabama,  Wikoffi',  Le  Melles%  Awy- 
elles%  Merom,  or  Marom,  Grand  j)rairia  Calcasiu  and 
Sabine  prairies  are  names,  that  designate  the  dilfermt 
forms,  shapes  and  openings  of  this  continuous  line  of  pra- 
iries/as  it  stretches  along  the  setdementsfirom  the  Placque- 
mine  to  die  Sabina 

Some  of  them,  as  Opelousas,  are  t>f  immense  'extent* 
That  of  the  Sabine  is  boundless  to  the  -vimon.    C^casiu 
is  seventy  miles  long  by  twenty  wide.    They  are  gmeral- 
ly  so  level,  as  to  strike  Aie  eye  as  a  perfect  plaia    Th^ 
have,  however,  slight  swells  and  declinations,  sufficient  to 
carry  the  water  frcmi  them.    Though  after  long  rains  they 
are  extremely  wet,  cmd  immense  tracts  are  covered  wi^ 
water.    They  have  a  gentle  and  imperceptible  slope  to* 
wards  the  gulf,  and  generally  terminate,  before  they  reach 
the  shore,  in  wet  mm^hes,  into  which,  when  die  soudi  vmid 
blows,  the  sea  is  driven.    These  marshes  are  covered  wiili 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  tall,  reedy  grass,  called  cane  grass. — 
In  various  parts  of  these  prairies,  there  are  islands  of  tim- 
bered landa    They  generally  have  an  appearance  of  such 
regularity  and  beauty,  that  a  stranger  is  widi  difficulty 
convinced,  diat  they  are  not  clumps  of  trees,  planted  out 
in  circular,  square,  or  triangular  forms  for  the  beauty  of 
their  appearance.    It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to 
one,  who  has  not  felt  it,  an  idea  of  the  effi^t  produced  by 
one  of  these  circular  clumps  of  trees,  seeming  a  kind  of 
tower  of  verdure,  rising  from  an  ocean  of  grass.    Wher- 
ever a  bayou,  or  a  stream  crosses  the  prairie,  it  is  marked 
with  a  fringe  of  timber,  which  strikes  the  eye  of  an  observ- 
er, like  the  lines  o{  trees  in  landscape  painting. 
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At  Ae  pointe  of  diese  prairies,  and  \¥h^fever  tbestreaoisr 
mid  bayoos  cross  them,  die  soil  is  ricb.  Bat  they  become 
o(  a  thimier  and  more  sterile  soil,  as  we  advance  towards 
tfie  Sabine*  A^tekapas  is  die  first  and  the  mostfertile,  and 
that  of  the  Sabine  die  last  and  Ae  most  sterile.  On  the 
skirts  even  of  the  poorer  piairies,  near  watercourses  and 
id>undantwint6r  range,  Aere- is  a  sparse  populati<Hi  quite 
to  the  Sabina  The  situations  are  generally  selected  with 
a  view  to*  their  being  fiivorable  for  the  raising  of  cattle. — 
There  are  a  few  cotton  plantations  beyond  Opelousas  pra- 
irie. But  most  of  the  people  subsist  by  raising  catde 
and  horses.  Some  years  since,  diree  men  of  this  region, 
numbered  above  15,000  head  of  homed  cattle^  and  2,0Q0 
horses  and.  mules.  Some  of  the  situations  on  these  londy, 
but  delighdul  praines,.  have  been  selected  with  such  refer- 
ence t0  beauty  ofproqiiect,.  that  we  question  if  any  in  Ar- 
cadm  suiFpaj5seddiem»  They  raise  sheep,  the  mutton  of 
winch  is  excellent  f  but  the  wool  coarse.  Many  of  die 
horses  are  of  the  Andalusian  and-  Numidian  breed; 
and  the  cattle  sleek,  sloideF^  d^;andy  ibrmed,  and  spirit- 
ed in  dieir  movements.  They  are  driven  to  New  Orleans 
for  a  market  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  French,  clad 
in  leather,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  often  opulent,  but 
clinging  to  the  simplici^  of  pastoral  life  from  habit  and  in- 
clinations The  traveller  looks  round  upon  thousands  of 
catde,  and  a  rustic  abundam^  of  every  thing,  appertaining 
to  a  shef^ierd's  Ufe;  and  is  welcomed  with  a  genuine  hos- 
pitality, accompanied  with  French  urbanity. 

It  has  be^i  observed,  that  in  advancing  towards  these 
sequestered  regions,  the  traveller  fitmi  New  Orleans  ob- 
serves a  deorease  of  luxury  and  refinrai^it,  corresponding 
to  his  advaace  on  his  journey,  evidencing  a  similitude  df 
inverted  history.  He  travels  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  refinemcait,  from  the  luxury  of  diat  fidiowy  and 
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expensive  cit} ,  to  the  mansions  of  the  opulmit  and  rural 
planters  of  Attakapas,  the  pelUs  paysans  beyond,  and  the 
Arcadian  habitations  of  the  French  planters  near  the  Sa- 
bine* 

Avoyelles  prairie  has  a  very  narrove  front  on  Red  riv- 
er, is  rich  and  alluvial  in  point  of  soil,  and  of  moderate  ex- 
tent^ being  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  miles  wide.  It 
runs  back  from  Red  river  a  considerable  distance,  and 
constitutes  the  parish,  the  name  of  which  it  bears.  It  is  in- 
habited by  cotton  planters  and  people,  who  subsist  by  rais- 
ing caule.    They  are  principally  French. 

Catahoola  prairie,  on  Oatahoola  or  little  river  and  the 
Washita  has  in  many  respects  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
Avoyelles.  This  prairie,  together  with  Sicily  island,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  part  of  the  parish  of  Catahoola.  There 
are,  also,  very  extensive  prairies  between  Washita  and  Red 
river.  They  ^read  in  a  line,  which  meanders,  like  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  through  the  wooded  country,  until 
they  connect  themselves  with  the  immense  grassy  plains 
on  the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers.  They  are  generally 
second  or  third  rate  land,  for  the  most  part  uninhabited, 
and  many  of  them  as  yet  without  a  name. 

Three  new  parishes  have  been  recently  created  by 
the  legislature.  The  parish  of  Placquemine  is  situated 
north  of  lake  Borgne,  west  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  boun- 
ded on  the  southeast  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  greater 
part  of  its  surface  is  swampy.  It  produces  all  &e  artictes 
of  culture  in  Louisiana;  but  sugar  is  the  staple. 

The  parish  of  Orleans  includes  the  city.  Chef  Men- 
tm]r,Rigo]ets,  Bayou  Bienvenu,  Bayou  GentiDyand  Ba- 
you St  Johns,  are  all  in  this  parish,  and  are  fiunous  in  the 
history  of  the  late  war.  Lake  Ponchartrain,  lake  Borgne, 
Barataria  bay,  gulf  of  Mexico,  Caminda  bay,  lake  Des 
islets,  lake  Rond,  Little  lake  and  Ctuacha  lake  are  in  tl\e 
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fimits  of  this  parish.  Sugar,  and  aiW  that,  cotton  are  the 
staples.  Along  the  coast  there  are  groves  of  orange  trees, 
and  the  fig  is  extensively  raised.  In  this  parish  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  defences,  that  are  intended  to  fortify  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe. — 
The  chief  fortifications  are  on  those  points,  by  v^hich  the 
British  approached  towards  the  city  during  the  late  war. 
Extensive  fortifications  of  brick  have  been  erected  at  Petits 
Ck>quilles,  Chef  Menteur  and  Bayou  Bienvenu,  the  t^x) 
former  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Rigolets,  between  lake 
Borgne  and  lake  Poncbartrain,and  the  latter  the  approach 
from  lake  Borgne  towards  New  Orleans.  A  great  work, 
to  mount  130  cannon  is  erecting  at  Placquemine  on  the 
Mississippi.  These  works,  when  finished,  will  not  fell  &t 
short  of  the  expense  of  2,000,000  dollars.  Fort  St  Johns, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bayou  St  Johns  into  lake  Ponchar- 
train,  is  well  situated  for  the  defence  of  the  pass.  It  is 
an  ancient  establishment  of  the  former  regime.  The  guns 
are  of  vast  calibre;  but  they  appear  to  be  scaled,  and  the 
walls  have  a  ruinous  aspect  These  points  of  defence 
have  been  selected  with  great  judgment,  and  have  be^d 
fortified  with  so  much  care,  that  it  is  supposed,  no  enemy 
could  ever  again  approach  the  city  by  the  same  passes, 
throu^  which  it  was  approached  by  the  British,  in  the  past 
war.  New  Orleans,  the  key  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
the  great  depot  of  its  agriculture  and  commerce,  is  alrea- 
dy a  city  of  immense  importance,  and  is  every  year  be- 
coming more  so.  This  city  has  strong  natural  defence^ 
in  its  position  and  its  climate.  It  is  now  strongly  defended 
by  artificial  ibrtificaticms.  Bot,  after  all,  the  best  defence  oi 
this,  and  of  all  other  cities,  is  the  vigilant  and  patriotic  en- 
ergy of  the  masses  of  fi'ee  men,  who  t^an  now  by  steam 
boats  be  brought  down  to  its  defence  in  a  few  days  fi*om 
the  remotest  points  of  the  west    It  is  not  to  be  foi^tteiv 
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dmt  by  the  same  otm^Qwice)  an  enemy  nugkt  abo  be 
brou^t  against  it 

Of  the  other  parishes  we  may  reowrk  in  genersd,  that 
SB.  &r  op  the  Mississippi,  as  the  parish  ef  Baton  Renge,^ 
on  the  east  side  and  Point  Coupee  on  die  weat,  the  cuhiva* 
tion  of  sugar  cane  is  the  chief  pursuit  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Placquemine,  Lafourche  and  Attakapas.  The 
staple  ardcle  <^  the  wesl6m  parishes  beyond  is  cottoa — 
The  parishes  north  of  lake  Ponchartnuti,  which  fintnerly 
made  a  pi^t  of  Fk>rida,  with  the  escception  of  some  few 
tracts,  and  the  alluvions  of  Pearl  river  and  Bogue  Chitto, 
have  a  st^le  soil  They  raise  large  flocks  of  oattle,  and 
send  great  quantides  c^  lumber  to  New  Orleans,  together 
wid)  pitch,  tar,  turpentiiK,  aiid  coaL  Th^  bum  ^reatquan- 
tities  of  lime  from  the  beds  of  shelb,  which  cover  whole 
tracts  near  the  lakes;  and  they  send  sand  firom  the  . 
beaches  of  the  lakes,  for  coving  the  pavements  at  New 
Orleans.  They  have,  also,  for  softie  years  paat^  aianu&ci- 
tured  bricks  to  a  great  amount,  and  have  transported  them 
across  the  li^.  They  have  a  great  number  of  schooners, 
limt  ply  on  the  lakes  in  this  and  other  employments.  The 
|ieopIe,  oigaged  in  this  extensive  business,  find  the  heavy 
folk  demanded  on  the  canal  a  great  impediment  in  the 
Way  of  the  profit  of  this  trada  The  country,  g^merally, 
is  cov^^  with  open  pine  woods,  and  has  small  tratcts  of 
second  rs^  land  intersp^;«ed  among  th^n.  The  country 
is  valuable,  fitmi  its  inexhaustiUe  supplies  of  timber,  and 
wood  for  die  New  Orleans  market 

Chief  Tmns.  New  Orleans  istheciapital  of  diestate, 
and  the  great  6ommerdal  emporium  of  the  West  It  is  si- 
tuated in  a  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  on  its  eastern  bankf 
N.  Iatimde29^&7iongitude90^8'westfit>mGreeilwich,and 
IS""  9'  west  fix>m  Wa^ington,  105  miles  by  die  meand^ra 
of  the  tlverfimn  the  Balize,  and  90  nnlesin  a  direct  line; 
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md ik^&r  from  1,000  below  the  mottth  of  th^  Ohio;  and 
a  little  more  ihan  1,200  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouii 
it  is  not  far  from  beii^  intermediate  between  Boston  and 
Mexico,  although  the  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Vera 
Cruz  is  much  shorter  by  sea,  thim  to  Boston.     It  consists 
9i  die  old  ci^,  properly  so  called,  which  is  built  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  parallelogram,  of  whi^h  the  longer  sides  are 
1)320  yards  hi  length,  and  the  shorter,  or  the  depth  of  the 
ei^  towards  the  swamp,  700  yarda    Above  the  city  are 
&e  suburbs  of  St  Mary,  and  Annunciatioa     Below  the 
t^ty  are  the  suburbs   Marigny,  Daunois,  and  Declouet 
These  are  called  Fauxboui^    Between  the  diy  and  die 
Bayou  St  John  are  the  villages  St  Claude,  and  St  John's- 
Ikirg.    Whoever  will  look  at  its  position  on  the  mi^,  witt 
have  a  view  at  onee  of  its  unrivalled   advantages  of 
position,  for  a  commerdal  capital     Accessible  quickly^ 
and  at  all  times  by  large  ships  from  the  sea,  its  long  distance 
above  it,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  give  it  uncommmi 
capabilities  of  ddence  from  foreign  annoyance.    It  haSf< 
probably,  twice  as  much  extent  of  boat  navigation  abovt 
it,  as  any  other  c>^  on  the  globe.    Taking  the  length  of  iJI 
the  tributaries  c^  the  Mississippi,  that  are  navigable,  and 
actudly  navigated  by  steam  boats,  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
say,  that  the  sum  would  exceed  20,000  miles;  and  these 
Vi^aters  penetrate  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  pass  througli 
the  jrfeasantest  cfimates.     Its  advantages  <^  communica** 
tion  with  the  country,  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  have  beea 
overiooked,  in  comparison  widi  ite  relation  to  the  uppw 
coun^«    But  even  in  diese  respects  it  is  unrivalled.    By 
the  basin  and  the  canal,  and  the  Bayou  St  John  it  coinmu- 
nicates  widi  lake  Ponchartrain,  and  die  connected  lakes; 
with  the  opposite  Florida  shore,  with  Mobile,  Pensacda, 
and  the  whole  gulf  shore,  east  and  west    There  are  not  a 
few  vess^  that  dlear  from  die  basin  for  die  Adantio  and. 
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Mesican  ports.  The  basin  is  scarcely  distant  a  quarter  o( 
a  mile  from  the  ship  landing  on  the  Mississippi  A  person 
On  the  basin  wharf  can  see  the  masts  of  the  vessels,  lying 
pn  the,  shore  of  the  levee,  and  yet  a  vessel,  sailing  from  the 
Basin,  would  have  to  sail  through  the  lakes  along  the  gulf 
shore,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
arrive  at  $o  little  distance  from  her  former  position.  Even 
jhe  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  basin  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  a  considemble  commercial  city. — 
There  is  a  project,  and  it  is  believed,  an  incorporation,  to 
connect  the  lake  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  canal,  directly 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  A  canal  is,  also,  contemplated, 
for  connecting  Attakapas  with  the  city^  Nature  has  almost 
completed  the  line  of  communicatioa  At  present  the 
BaycMis  Placquemine  and  Lafourche  furnish  that  commu-^ 
jnicauon.  Although  steam  boats  run  at  present  b^ween 
Op^lousaa  and  Attakapas  by  these  routes  and  the  Teche^ 
yei  the  mouths  of  these  Bayous  are  Vable  to  be  choaked 
with  timber,  and  the  navigation  is  generally  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  and  is  moreover  circuitous.  There  are  so 
ibany  communications  by  water  between  New  Orleans  and 
Uie  lower  parts  of  Liouisiana,  accessible  by  the  smaller 
boats,  that  all  of  them  are  only  known  to  people,  who  have 
been  in  habits,  for  a  long  time,  of  exploring  them,  for  the 
sake  of  finding  new  and  shorter  routes  to  their  destination. 
The  wooden  buildings,  of  which  the  cit}  was  formerly 
in  a  great  measure  composed,  have  given  place  to  buildings 
of  brick«  The  city,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Fauxbourg 
St  Mary  are  compactly,  and  substantially  built.  In  the 
city,  the  French  and  Spanish  styles  of  building  predomi- 
nate. The  houses  are  stuccoed  externally,  and  this  stucco^ 
of  a  white  or  yellow  color,  strikes  the  eye  more  pleasandy, 
than  the  dull  and  sombre  red  of  brick.  There  can  be  no 
question,  but  the  Amen^ap  mode  of  building  is  more  com- 
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teodious,  soli^,  and  durable ;  but  the  Hitter  mode  has  the 
preference,  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  eye.  To  an  Ame- 
rican, viewing  them  for  the  first  time,  there  is  something 
fimtastic  and  unique  in  the  appearance  of  the  city  streets, 
which  wears  a  resemblance  to  European  French  and 
Spanish  towns,  rather  than  Americaa  The  Fauxbourg 
St  Mary,  imd  many  other  parts  of  the  city  are  built  after 
the  American  fashion,  and  have  nothing  in  &eir  appear- 
ance,  different  from  an  Atlantic  town. 

The  city  contains  six  complete  squares;  each  square 
having  a  front  of  319  feet  in  length.  Each  square  is  divi- 
ded into  twelve  lots.  Few  of  the  streets,  except  Canal 
street,  are  more  than  forty  feet  wida  The  names  of  the 
principal  streets  are  Levee,  Chartres,  Royal,  Burgundy, 
Dauphine,  Toulouse,  &/C.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
Town  House,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Chartres  and  St 
iPeter's  streets ;  the  Hospital^  standing  in  tfie  suburb  St 
Mary,  opposite  the  square,  between  Dauphine  and  Bur- 
gundy streets;  the  Cathedral  church  of  St  Louis,  in  front 
of  Orleans  street,  upon  Chartres  street;  the  convent  of  Ur- 
suline,  upon  Ursuline  street,  between  Levee  and  Chartres 
streets ;  the  Barracks  upon  Garrison  and  Levee  streets ;  the 
Custom  House,  in  front  of  the  square,  between  Canal  and 
Levee  streets;  the  Market  house,  upon  the  Levee,  in  front 
of  die  square,  between  St  Anne  and  Du  Maine  streets ;  Or- 
leans Imnk,  upon  Conti,  between  Chartres  and  Royal 
streets;  Louisiana  bank,  upon  Royal,  between  Conti  and 
St  Louis  streets ;  Planter's  bank,  south-west  comer  of  Con- 
ti and  Royal  streets;  Government  House,  north-west  cor- 
ner of  Levee  and  Toulouse  streets ;  District  court  of  the 
United  States,  between  Du  Maine  and  Phillippe  streets; 
and  tfie  Water  works  on  Levee  street  in  front  of  the  square, 
between  Ursuline  and  St  Philip  streets.  A  very  large 
and  splendid  building  is  erectmg  for  the  new  state  bank. 
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The  French  theaM  is  in  die  city  and  the  American  in  di9 
Fauxbourg  St  Mary.  The  presl^yterian  church  is  alstf 
in  this  Fauxbourg, 

The  cathedral  stands  at  die  head  of  a  spacious  square, 
400  feet  from  the  river.  The  building  is  of  brick,  extend- 
ing ninety  feet  on  the  street,  and  120  back  of  it.  The  roof 
is  cover^  as  are  most  of  the  French  and  Spanish  houses, 
with  hollow  tile,  and  is  supported  by  ten  plastered  Imck 
columns.  It  has  four  towers,  of  which  one  contains  two 
bells.  It  has  an  organ,  and  is  finished  within,  with  great 
massiveness  and  simplicity.  It  is  an  imposing  &bric,  and 
the  interior  seems  calculated  te  ^iccite  rdigions  feel- 
ing. Under  its  stone  pavements  'are  deposited  the  illus- 
trious dead.  In  niches  and  i*ecesses  are  the  figures  of 
the  saints,  in  their  appropriate  dress,  and  with  those  pide 
and  unearthly  countenances,  which  are  so  much  in  Imp- 
ing with  the  common  ideas,  entertained  of  them.  The 
walls  are  so  thick,  that  thou^  in  die  very  ceotre  of  bua- 
ness,  you  hear  only  a  confused  whisper  within,  and  are  id- 
most  as  stiU,  as  in  the  centime  of  a  ferest  You  go  but  a 
few  paces  fi'om  the  crowds,  diat  are  pressing  along  Levee 
street,  and  from  the  rattle  of  carriages,  diat  are  stationed 
near  this  place,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  land  of  vaulted 
apartment,  and  in  perfect  sdllness.  The  tapers  arebam- 
jng,  and  some  few  are  always  kneeling  within  in  sikitf 
prayer.  Images  of  dead),  of  the  invisible  world,  and  of 
etemi^  surround  you.  The  dead  sleep  under  your  keL — 
You  are  in  die  midst  of  life,  and  yet  there  reigns  here  a 
^rpetual  tranquillity. 

The  presbyterian  church  is  ^f  bride,  and  is  a  very  large 
and  handsome  building.  The  episcopal  church  is  smaflf 
but  light  and  nea\  in  its  stnictura  The  prison,  and  the 
French,  theatre  are  very  large,  and  externally  disagreeable 
buildings,  though  the  cotsp  if  ^  of  the  view,  in  the  inte- 
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lior  of  the  French  theatre,  is  very  brilliant  The  charily 
hospital,  though  not  a  very  beautiful  building,  has  a  moral 
beao^  of  the  highest  order.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  usefol  charities  in  the  country.  New 
(Means  is  of  course  exposed  to  greater  varieties  of  human 
misery,  vice,  disease  and  want,  than  any  other  American 
#  townw  Here  misery  and  disease  find  a  bome,  clean  apart- 
ments,^  ftilhful  nursing,  and  excellent  medical  attendance. 
Under  this  roof  mere  miserable  objects  have  been  shelter- 
ed, more  have  been  dismissed  cured,  and  more  have  been 
earned  to  their  long  home,  d^an  firom  any  other  hospital 
among  us. 

The  college  is  a  respectaUe  building ;  and  has  ha  J  am- 
pie  endowments;  but  has  done  as  yet  Imt  little  for  the  lite^ 
rature  of  the  country.  There  is  a  convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  who  receive  day  schcdars  and  boarders  for  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  mdiinental  education.  The  female  or- 
phan asyhwa  is  a  most  mteresting  charity,  datihg  it^p- 
dent  operations  firom  the  benevolent  donations  of  the  late 
Poydraa  It  has  commonly 4»venty  or  eighty  destitute  fe- 
male children,  under  sober  and  discreet  instructresses,  alt 
plainly  and  neatly  clad,  and  constantly  occupied,  eidier  in 
acquiring  the  rudimeais  of  education,  or  of  needle  work. — 
They  are  dressed  in  plain  and  neat  uniforms,  and  worship 
part  ci  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  catholic,  and  part  in  the 
protestant  church.  An  institution  of  a  similar  character 
ibr  boys,  and  endowed  also  by  the  benevolent  Poydras,  is 
now  in  c^ieration. 

There  are  a  number  <^  o&er  charitable  institutions  in 
diis  city  of  respectable  character;  and  when  the  epidem- 
ic, yellow  fever,  visits  it,  the  manner,  in  which  ^e  inhabit* 
ants  bestow  charity,  and  nursing  and  shelter  and  medical 
aid  to  the  sick  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  A  library,  for  the 
use  of  the  poorer  reading  young  men  of  the  city,  h^  been 
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instttBted,  mA  'm  Ae  extoml  of  her  efficient  and  os^fter- 
ities,  New  Orleans  is  not  far  behind  her  Atlantic  sietera— 
There  are  fewer  churches  in  the  city,  than  in  any  other 
«town  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States.  Tk^re  ai?e 
two  or  three  cathoUc  places  of  worships  one  presbytenaa, 
and  they  are  attempting  the  erection  of  a  imriner^s  churchy 
a  baptist  and  a  methodist  place  of  worship,  though  neither  4 
of  these  denominations  have  buildii^  erected  eipresdy, 
as  places  of  worship.  Very  little  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  northern  people  estimate  it,  is  seen  in  this  city.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  forms  of  the  catholic  worship 
do  not  here  forbid  amusements  on  the  Sabbath*  The 
French  pec^le  fortify  themselv^in  defending  the  cii^tom 
of  attending  balls  and  the  theatre  on  the  Sabbadi,  hy^  ar- 
guing, that  religion  ought  to  inspire  cheerfulness,  and  timt 
cheerfulness  is  inseparably  associated  with  rt^gimi. 

No  city  in  die  United  States  ccmtains  such  a  vanei^  of* 
i|Pbitantb  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  firum  every 
nati(m  in  Europe ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  from  the  Span- 
ish country,  and  the  islands.  There  is.an  astenishii^  con- 
*  trast  of  manners,  language  and  complexion.  One  half  the 
population  is  black  or  colored.  The  French  population 
probably  as  yet,  predominates  over  the  American.  Among 
the  Americans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York 
seem  to  have  the  greater  number,  and  there  is  more  int^- 
course  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  dian  any 
other  American  city.  The  intercourse  with  Havanna  and 
Vera  Cruz  is  great,  and  constandy  increasing. 

The  French  display  in  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  their 
characteristic  urbanity  and  politeness,  and  are  the  same 
gay,  dancing,  spectacle-loving  people,  thai  they  arc 
found  to  be  in  every  other  place*  There  is^  m>  doubt, 
DMich  gambling  and  dissipation  practised  h^^  and  diflfer- 
^nt  licensed  gambling  houses  pay  a  large  tax.  Ipr  their  li- 
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emcM  Much  has  beensaid  abroad,  aboat  Ae  (Mraffigaoy 
of  moimrsand  morals  bere.  Amidst  such  a  multitude, 
couponed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  low  people  of  all  aa* 
lioiis,  there  must  of  couijse  be  much  debauchery  and  low 
nce«  Bat  all  the  digusting  forms  of  vice,  debauobery  and 
drunfcenaete  are  assorted  together  in  their  own  place,-^ 
Eachmttn  has  an  elective  attraction  to  men  of  his  own 
standing  and  wder. 

Much  has  been  said  abroad,  in  r^ard  to  the  unhealthi^ 
nessof  Ms  oity,  and  the  danger  of  a  residence  here  for 
mi  unaccBomted  person  has  been  exaggerated.  This 
dfeumstance,  more  tfaaiiallolhera,has  retarded  theincrease 
of  diis  etty.  The  dM»ee  of  anunaccUmated  young  rnai^ 
from  the  north,  for  surviving  the  first  summer  is  by  some 
considered  only  as  one  to  two.  Unhappily,  when  ^e  dog 
star  is  in  the  sky,  there  is  but  too  much  probability,  that  the 
qwdemicwill  sweep  the  place  with  the  besom  of  destruc^ 
tion.  Hundreds  of  the  unacclimated  poor  from  the  north, 
and  more  than  all  fi^m  Ireland,  fall  victims  to  it  But 
the  city  is  now  well  watered  by  noUe  water  works;  and 
is  in  this  way  supplied  with  the  healthy  and  excellent  wa* 
ter  of  the  river.  Very  great  improvements  have  been  r^* 
cently  made  and  are  constantly  making,  in  paving  the 
ci^,  in  removing  the  wooden  sewers,  and  replacing  them 
by  those  of  stone.  The  low  places,  where  the  waters  used 
to  sta^pate,  are  drained^  or  filled  up.  Tracts  of  swamp 
about  the  town  are  draining,  or  filling  up ;  and  this  woric. 
constantly  pursued,  will,  probaUy,  contribute  more  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  city,  than  all  the  other  ^orts  to  this  end 
united 

The  commerce  of  this  city  is  immense,  and  constancy 
mcreasing.  There  have  been  counted  in  the  harbor  1,500 
flat  boatsat  a  tinoe.  Steam  boats  are  coming  and  depart- 
ing every  liour,  and  it  is  not  unconunon  to  see  fifiy  lying 
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in  the  harbor  at  a  time.  A  forest  of  masts  is  constanity 
seen  along  the  levee,  except  in  the  sulQy  month&  Tb&ce 
are  often  five  or  six  thousand  boatmen  from  the  u^[)er  coim- 
try  here  at  a  time;  and  we  have  noticed  thirty  v^ssds,  as 
being  advertised  for  Liverpool  and  Havre  at  one  time.-^ 
No  place  in  the  United  States  has  so  much  activity  and 
bustle  <^  comment,  crovi^ded  into  so  small  a«pace  as  this 
city  in  the  months  of  February  and  March.  During  ibe 
season  of  bringing  in  the  cotton  crop,  virhole  streets  are  bar- 
ricaded vrith  cotton  bales.  The  amount  of  domestic  exports 
from  this  city,  in  1831,  exceeded  seven  millions  of  dolbrs, 
being  greater  than,  that  df  any  odier  city  in  the  Un]<Mi, 
except  New  Yoric,  and  neariy  equalling  that  The  great- 
est items  that  went  to  this  amount,  were  sugar  and  cotton. 
The  exports  for  the  current  year,  probably,  exceed  texk 
miUions  of  dollars. 

The  facilities  of  getting  a  passage  from  this  cify  either 
to  Europe,  to  Mexico,  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  or  to  the  inte- 
rior are  very  great  You  need  seldom  remain  many  days, 
widiout  an  opportunity  to  embaric  in  any  diredioa — 
Steam  boats  are  constantly  advertising  for  LouisvUle,  and 
all  the  difierent  points  on  the  waters  of  tho  Mississippi  and 
Ohio ;  and  a  passage  in  the  beautiful  steam  boats,  diat  now 
ply  on  these  waters,  is  both  rapid,  cheap  and  delightful. . 

The  market  ordinarily  is  cheap,  and  abundant;  and  by 
seizing  the  opportunities,  the  articles  of  life  may  be  had 
as  cheap,  as  in  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.-^ 
Corn,  potatoes,  pork  and  flour  are  sometimes  so  low,  as 
scarcely  to  pay  tfie  costs  of  transport  from  the  upper  coun- 
try. The  productions  of  all  climes  find  their  way  hidier; 
and  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  few  places  can  exceed  it — 
On  a  pleasant  March  morning,  perhaps,  half  die  dty  is 
seen  here.  The  crowd  covers  half  a  mile  in  extent  The 
negroes,  mulattoes,  French,  Spanish,  and  Germans  are  all 
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ccynigAdr  several  snides  in  their  several  toogtstes.  In 
the  midst  of  a  ccmiiision  of  languages,  like  that  of  Babel, 
^unpieaUan  unpicalion*  i^  the  most  distinguishable  tune, 
T%e  number  of  stationary  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand 

This  City  necessarily  exercises  a  very  great  influence 
over  all  the  western  country.  There  is  no  distinguished 
merchant,  or  planter,  or  farmer  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
but  what  has  made  at  least  one  trip  to  this  place.  Here 
they  witness  a^mng  at  the  French  and  American  theatrea 
Here  th^go  to  witness  at  least,  if  not  to  take  a  part  in  the 
l^ursiiits  of  the  ^roulette,  and  temple  of  fortune.'  Here 
they  come  fix>m  the  remote  and  isolated  points  of  the 
west  to  see  the  ^cUy  U0HS'*  and  learn  the  ways  of  men  in 
great  towns,  and  they  necessarily  carry  back  an  impres- 
sion, from  what  they  have  seen,  and  heard.  It  is  of  incon** 
eeivable  importanoe  to  the- western  country,  that  New 
Orteans  should  be  enUghtened,  moral  and  religious.  It  has 
a  numerous  and  respectable  corps  of  professional  men,  and 
issues  a  considerable  number  of  well  edited  papers. 

The  polk^e  of  the  city  is  at  once  mild  and  energetic.^— 
Notwidistandii^  the  multifiurioiffi  character  of  the  people, 
cdleeted  fiom  every  counUy  and  every  climate,  notwith- 
standing the  multitude  of  boatmen  and  sailors,  notwith- 
standing the  mass  of  people,  that  rushes  along  the  streets 
is  of  the  most  incongruous  materials,  there  are  fewer  broils 
and  qoarr^  here,  than  in  almost  any  other  city.  The 
municipal  and  the  criminal  courts  are  prompt  in  adminis- 
tering justice,  and  larcenies,  and  broils  are  effectually 
{Nmiflbed  without  any  just  grounds  of  complaint  about  the 
^  law's  dday.'  On  the  whole  we  conclude,  that  the  morals 
of  those  peofde,  who  profisss  to  have  any  degree  of  self- 
respect,  are  not  behind  ^9se  of  the  other  cit)^  of  t^e; 
Unkm. 
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Donaldsonville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  ai 
the  efflttx  of  Lafourche,  ninety  miles  above  New  Orl^n», 
has  a  number  of  houses,  and  has  been  selected  by  ihe  le^ 
gislature,  as  the  place  for  the  future  political  capital  trf*  the 
state.  Baton  Rouge  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
140  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  pleasantly  situatcfd 
on  the  last  bluffy  that  is  seen  on  descending  the  river.-^ 
The  site  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  highest  overflow 
of  the  river.  This  bhiff  rises  from  the  river  by  a  gentle 
and  gradual  swell.  The  United  States'  barracks  here  are 
built  in  a  fine  style,  and  are  supposed  to  be  ^among  die 
handsomest,  and  most  commodious  of  diatkind  of  works. 
From  the  esplanade  &e  prospect  is  delighlfol,  including  a 
great  ext^it  of  the  coast,  with  its  handsome  houses  and  ricii 
cultivation  below,  and  comman^ng  an  extcansive  view 
over  the  back  country  at  the  east  The  village  is  totera* 
bly  compact,  and  has  a  number  of  neat  house&  The  town 
itself,  especially  in  the  months  when  die  greatest  verdure 
prevails,  when  seen  firom  a  steam  boai  in  the  rivw,  rising 
vnth  such  a  fine  sweH  from  the  banks,  and  widi  its  singu-^ 
larly^aped  Frendi  and  ^)anish  hoi]mes,  and  its  green 
squares,  looks  like  a  finely  painted  landscape.  Itspop^ 
ulation  is  rated  at  1,200. 

St  Francisville  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  river,  and  on  a  blnfl*  a  mile  firom  its 
banks,  is  160  miles  above  New  Oiieansw  It  is  a  thriving 
village  of  nearly  the  same  size  vnth  Baton  Rouge.  A 
weekly  paper  is  printed  here^  and  Bayou  Sarah,  by  wfaidi 
the  town  communicates  with  the  Mississippi,  is  a  noted 
stopping  place  for  descending  boats,  and  great  quantities 
of  cotton  are  shipped  fit)m  it. 

On  the  opposite  shore  is    Point  Coupee,  a  wealthy 
vFr^tdi  settlement    Here  the  levee  commences,  and  ex- 
tends thence  to  New  Orleans.    Here  lived,  and  died  Mr 
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fbydhnis^  celebrated  for  bis  wealth  and  benevolence.  He 
endowed,  as  we  have  remarked,  asylums  in  New  Orleans, 
9mA  teft  mdny  other  chteritftble  donations ;  and  ammig  oth- 
ers tfr^  proceeds  of  a  Verj  comiderable  property  to  be  di&- 
tributed  in  mwrfage  portions  to  a  number  of  poor  girls  in 
the  parish  of  Pdint  Col^)ee,and  in  ibe  adjoining  parii^iesr. 

GdveztoWn  is  sitaated  on  Bayou  Manshac^  or  Ibber- 
viMe,  not  far  frbm  where  it  enters  lake  Ponchartrain. — 
Madisonville  is  a  dmall  village  on  die  €hifibncte,  two 
miles  irota  the  north  shore  of  lake  Ponchartrain.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  summer  resort  from  New  Or« 
leans,  during  die  sickly  months.  There  are  a  num- 
ber d  handsome  hiMses  of  accommodation  for  such 
perscMis.  .  A  navy  yard  was  attempted  by  the  govemmenl 
on  Ais  river,  a  few  miks  above  this  village.  Covington  is 
a  eonsideniMe  village,  seven  miles  above,  on  the  Bc^ue 
Palaya^  a  branch  of  the  ChfShncta  It  is  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  the  parish  of  St  Tammany,  and  is  the  head  of 
schooner  navigation  on  the  river.  Considerable  cotton  is 
ship^ied  irom  this  place.  General  Jackson's  road,  reach-^ 
inglrom  lake  Ponchartrain  to  Nashville,  passes  through 
this  piroe.  Like  Madisonville,  it  is  a  place  of  resort  for 
Ate  citizeiK  of  New  Orleans,  during  the  sickly  season.— 
Opekmsas,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  that  name, 
is  a  nmig  village  in  die  midst  of  a  respectable  and  com- 
pttct  sedlement,  !270  miles  north-west  from  New  Orfeans. 
A  weekly  gi^sette  is  issued  firom  this  place.  Su  Martins- 
vilte,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Teche,  is  surrounded  by  a 
fiettlement  of  opulent  plantera  New  Iberia  is  also  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Teche,  and  being  at  the  head  of  schooner 
navigation,  in  a  rich  and  flourishing  country,  must  eventu* 
Ally  become  a  (rface  of  importance. 

On  Red  river,  Alexandria,  sevmty  miles  from  die  JMSs* 
sfawppi,  and  150  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  hj  its  mean^- 
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ders,  is  situated  on  the  south  Imik  of  th^  river,  a  hti£a 
mile  below  the  falls  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Rapide.  It  10 
central  to  the  rich  cotkHi  planting  country  of  Bayous  Rap* 
ide,  Robert,  and  Boeuf.  It  is  the  seatof  justice  for  the  par- 
ii^  has  a  bank,  issues  a  weekly  paper,  has  a  numbw  of 
stores,  and  respectable  attomies  and  physicians.  The  site 
of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  plain,  and  the  village  is  embo- 
somed in  China  and  other  ornamental  trees.  Vast  quaiir 
titles  o(  cotton  are  exported  from  this  place. 

Natchitoches  is  eigh^  miles  above  Alexandria^  by  tt^ 
meanders  of  the  river,  imd  something  more  than  six^  by 
land.    The  river  is  here  divided  into  tviH>  parattel  branch- 
es, and  the  town  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  southern 
branch.    It  is  the  la^lown  of  any  size,  towards  the  south- 
western frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  is  nearly  My 
miles  east  of  the  Sabine,  to  which  there  is  a  good  road 
from  this  place.    The  Spani^  trade,  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  interior  ^the  Mexican  sttties,ceBtres  here ; 
and  it  is  the  great  thorough-fore  for  people  going  I0|  and  re- 
turning from  those  states.    The  tirade  from  them  is  chiefly 
in  bars  of  silver,  and  horses  and  mulea  We  send  them  in 
fietum  manu&ctured  goods,  groceries,  spirits  and  tobacco. 
It  is  a  very  old  town,  having  been  estid^isAied  100  years 
ago.    There  are  many  French  and  Spanish  houses  in  it, 
and  a  considerable  number  <rf*  Spaniards  still  inhabit  itr— 
It  is  n  village,  considerably  larger  than  Alexandria.    The 
popidation  is  American,  French  and  Spanish ;  and  has  a 
sprinkling  of  Indian  vrilh  it ;  and  there  is  a  sufigular  miJ^tnro 
ef  all  these  races  visible  in  the  common  people.    l%era 
ure  many  recf^ectaUefomilies  here ;  and  the  opulent  plan- 
ters have  bouses  in  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  society. — 
Thepeople  are  excessively  fondofbalk  and  dancing.  It  Iras 
a  respectable  society,  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  French 
ami  £n{^.    The  refauions  of  this  place  vrilh  the  in^ 
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mense  ooantry  on  the  met  above,  and  with  the  mterior  of 
tfie  Spanish  country,  must  necessarily  be  extended.  It  is 
at  present  a  growing  place,  and  will  one  day  become  the 
biggest  town  in  this  country,  except  New  Orleans.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  die  shore  of  the  riTer,  and  extends 
back  to  the  pine  Muffs,  on  which  there  are  already  built 
some  beautifiil  houses.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steam  boat 
Ravigatioa  This  place  has  experienced  ^e  successive 
regimes  ot  the  savages,  the  Spanish,  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  has  had  its^war  dances,  its  fiuidangoes,  its  French 
balls,  and  American  frolics.  The  tiaces  of  the  ancient 
grave  yard  are  almost  erased.  Indians,  Spanish-,  French, 
Americans,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  tie  here  in  ming- 
led coiiitndioa  At  two  or  three  leagues,  west  of  this  town, 
is  the  ancient  Spamsh  «mn  o^  Adayes.  We  can,  proba- 
bly, see  no  wherein  the  United  States,  so  fair  a  sample  i^ 
Ml  anciem  Spanish  town^a^  in  Adayes.  The  houses  are 
q{  the  consttruetion  of  100  years  aga  A  little  old  church, 
with  three  or  four  bells,  some  of  them  cracked,  and  some 
coarse  paintings  give  the  church  an  air,  in  keeping  with 
the  town*  The  inhabitants  are  all  Spanish.  Beyond  this 
is  the  deep  gully,  called  the  Rio  Hondo,  which  marked 
the  fentis  of  the  Spanish  claims  east  of  the  Sabine.  Half 
way-bttween  Natchitoches  and  the  Sabine  is  Cantonment 
Jessnp,  where  are  stationed  two  companies  of  United 
States'  soldiers.  The  station  is  lonely,  but  pleasant  and 
hesdthfiiL  The  water  from  the  esplanade  runs  from  it& 
western  skf>e  into  the  Sabine,  and  from  the  other  into  Red 
fiver. 

This  region,  being  in  the  f^rase  of  die  country,  ^tbe 
jumpii^  off  place,'  the  last  point  towards  the  Mexican 
country,  it  is  not  surange,  diat  it  i^ould  be  the  resort  of 
desperate  and  wicked  adventurers,  who  fly  away  from 
defai,  pomr^,  die  laws  and  a  guilty  conscienea    Mairfr 
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lavlesB  charactorB  oentre  bere;  and  while  :ip^ew»ilBi|  a 
combipatioD  of  a  few  Americans,  who  called  tfa^  Mniep 
by  the  imposing  name  of  the  ^Fredoni^n  tepublic,^  ap^ 
who  took  possession  of  Nacogdoches,  has  b^w  spi^Nref- 
sed,  and  the  memben  obliged-to  fly  to  the  proteottomof  our 
country. 

On  Bayou  Boauf  there  is  a  small  nllagecalled  Cheney- 
viUe.  Xhe  town  of  Monroe  is  the  seat  qf  justice  £ur  the 
parish  of  Washita^  and  is  situated  on  thatriVer,  as  is  akp 
Harrisonville,  the  seal  of  justice  fer  the  pwab  ^  Catahoo* 
la.  Monroeis about  eig^^  milesnorth of  AleiWMiriavifi 
the  c^tre  of  a  rich  cotton  country,  and  has  a  weddy  ga* 
zette. 

Roads  and  Canals.  We  haye  aji^ady  meniifwed  tfase 
canal  Corondelet,  which  o^nects  die  city  of  New  Or- 
\Bm8  with  lake  Ponchartrain  by  the  Bayou  St  John.  It 
is  two  miles  long,  and  perfectly  striixgbc  Wlmse  it  ter- 
minates at  the  north  of  the ci^,  there  is  alarge  and  oenw* 
nient  basin,  excavated  entirely  by  art,  and  mfficiemly  large 
to  hold  a  great  number  of  yessfeki  It  was  dug  at  a  great 
expense.  Immense  labor  and  expense  were  necessary  to 
render  the  Bayou  navigaUe,  and  especially  itsiwtlet  to  the 
lake,or whatiscalled  ^  the  pickets ;'  where  afermerly  impas- 
sable bar  has  been  deepened,  and  preyenled  from  femoiiig 
ag^in  by  the  waves  and  the  currents,  by  piles  drivea  into 
the  sand^  and  extended  a  ccmsiderable  distance  imo  the 
lake.  A  provision  in  the  charter  of  this  cprporatiQA  al- 
lows them  to  extend  the  canal  to  the  Mississippi.  Jtispio* 
posed  to  connect  the  Mississippi  by  Attakapas  by  a  oaaa), 
and  diere  is  no  coimtry  in  the  world,  where  natwe  has 
done  more  towards  forming  natural  canals,  vrhich  alildp 
laborandexp^»e  would  complete  by  artificial  exien^Mms. 
A  great  number  of  the  Bayous  only  need  to  have  die  tio^ 
berclearedout  of  diem,  to  be  navigable  by 
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Dnwn  diislstste  shall  oiiee  \m,f0  ivMh^i  im  ppifit  ajfd 
Sd^wg  of  diejQorib^raiio4  mk^e  $ta^u|XMi  tbis  ^)il^6«ct> 
^domt^verjr  c<miqq  frfiuit^r  in  Che  conntiy  wiH  1^  ^^e  |bp 
ihiphMaottw  tHiboaixlastoaxjD  boa$4imt^y  fromhis  gio.- 
1S*e  €0«etiy  hwig  lev^l,  tb^  rqwls,  than  geni^FaJJy  run  on 
the  mai^ns  of  the  rivers  and  bayous,  are  for  the  most  part 
good  Wh^o  ibe  roads  diverge  to  any  distant^  fincnn  the 
bayous  and  rivers,  tfaay  som  touch  the  swajnpy  soil,  gnd  in 
W!8t  weather  are  inudembiyd^p,  muddy  and  hi&avy. 

Cm^^luikm  mid  hm».  The  copMttitiqn  varifi9  Utile 
ftoiB  that  i£  the  other  western  states.  The  state  sfsnatwv 
are  deded  for  four  ye^rs^  one  fonrdi  yajc»ting  their  seats 
annually.  They  must  possfBss  an  estate  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  parish,  for  which  they  are  chosen.  The  mprer 
seMalives  bitve  a  hiennia}  terrn,  and  jpust  possess  5|M)  dol- 
lais  wiirth  oH  prc^ity  in  jibe  parish  to  be  eligiWft  The 
foveiaior  is  ^cjiosen  for  four  y^ars ;  ajKl  is  ipejigible  for  th» 
4mQC0c|ding  term.  His  dlities  are  thp  same,  as  in  (be  otbier 
fliac^  and  his  salary  is  7,000  dollars  a  y^ar.  Tba  jiidiciaT 
ly  powers  are  vested  in  a  supreme  and  ciromt  cpim,  to- 
gether With  a  inuiHcipal  fconrt  caiM  the  parteh  qoori,— r 
The  Gyalaries  are  am{^.  The  elective  fran/t^iee  belongs 
lo  w€^  free  white  nmn  of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwards, 
who  has  had  a  residence  pf  six  months  in  the  parifib^  and 
Vho  has  paid  taxes. 

Tbl»  icode  of  laws,  adopted  by  this  state,  is  not,  what  is 
/ealled  tbe  ^<^mmon  law,^  whiich  is  the  rule  pf  judicial  prpir 
^QoechngB  io  all  the  other  states,  but  the  cjvit  ^no,  adopted 
wiih8ai9ie  modificaij»>ns  from  the  judicial  panpns  ofFranq^ 
and  Spaia  ^  much  ^  the  cpmiaon  law  is  interwoFon 
with  it  a^  has  been  adopted  by  repress  statiate,  and  the 
unrifoinal  code  is  for  the  most  pian  regulated  by  it.  All  Ihe 
Jbivsof  the  civil  code  purport  to  be  vmilan,  and  itey  are 
IHrimpiiljr  aeloelad  ftow  that  #tiqpieiido«s  mass  of  leyal 
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maxims  and  edicts,  caHed  the  Juatbnan  code.  Fterefaes 
in  this  state  nearly  correspond  to  counties  in  (he  oth^ 
states ;  and  the  parish  judge  under  the  dni  code,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  judicial  arrangements  of  this  stale,  m  one 
of  the  most  responsible  and  important  judidal  fimetion- 
ariea 

It  would,  periiaps,  be  rather  amusing,  dian  useftd  to  go 
into  much  detail,  respecting  die  modes  of  administering 
justice  under  the  French  and  Spanish  r^me.  The  com- 
mandant,  or  governor-general,  was  at  the  head  of  the  ju* 
diciary  and  military  defmrtmenta  His  code  was  the  Ro^ 
man  law,  or  that  of  the  Indies;  and  he  represented  the 
king.  The  department  of  finance  was  administered  by 
an  officer,  called  the  intendant  general  The  officer  of 
procureur  general  was  one  of  high  consequence ;  and  his 
duties  had  an  analogy  to  those  of  our  prosecuting  attormes. 
But  of  all  the  tribunals  of  the  Spanish  in  their  coloniest 
die  most  important  and  popular  was  the  ctMtdo.  The  e»^ 
hildas  awarded  the  decisions  in  common  civil  sints,  and 
were  a  kind  of  general  conservators  of  the  peace.  Subor- 
dinate ministers  of  justice  to  them  were  aleaidsj  regidors^ 
9ffmUe8  and  registers.  Subordinate  to  the  department  of 
finance  were  the  contaders^  tretisurerj  interwentor^  audi- 
loraqd  assessor.  Most  of  these  offices  were  v^iai,  or 
acquired  by  purchasa  The  processes  were  simple,  but 
rigorous,  and  summary;  and  many  of  their  maxims  of 
law  seem  to  have  been  founded  in  the  highest  wisdom  and 
eqmty.  From  whatever  cause  it  happened,  die  ydce  of 
their  government  always  sat  easy  on  the  neck  of  the  Anglo 
Americans,  who  lived  under  it,  and  diey  sdll  speak  of  Span- 
ish times,  as  the  golden  age.  Crimes  were  rara  The 
forefiithers  of  the  presoit  race  of  Creoles  were  a  mild  and 
peaceable  race  as  are  their  d^sceidents  at  the  present  day. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  attached  more  importaiioe  to  a 
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t»jmina)  profieeittion,  rad  felt  more  keenly  the  shame  <^ 
conviction,  than  Uie  inhabitant  of  the  present  day.  Sum- 
noary  justice,  the  terror  of  the  Mexican  mines,  or  the  dun- 
geons ef  Hbivanna  had  their  share^  too,  no  doubt,  in  produ- 
ducing  the  sj^rit  of  submissive  quietness,  and  subordii^if- 
tion,  that  reigned  among  the  people^  The  penal  laws  were 
nH  more  sanguinary,  than  those  of  most  of  the  states  of 
ourunioa  Only  finir  crimes  were  declared  capital.  Per- 
sons sentenced  to  death,  for  the  commission  of  those  crimes, 
often  remained  long  in  the  prisons  of  Cuba,  either  through 
ibe  lenity,  or  caution  of  the  officers  of  justice.  The  code, 
under,  ^^ch  governor  O'Reilly  administered  justice,  is  a 
most  singular  specimen  of  jurisprudence.  Among  the 
most  frequent  crimes  against  which  it  provides,  are  crimes 
of  lust  committed  by  priests,  or  professed  religious,  and 
the  heaviest  punishments  those  annexed  to  those  crimes. — 
Thexe  are  eownerated  some  amusing  cases,  in  which  pe^ 
cuniary  mulcts  are  substituted  for  corporeal  punishment  in 
mstances  of  conviction  for  these  crimea 

Character.  If  any  distinct  national  character  can  be 
predicated  of  the  people  of  this  state,  it  will  apply  with 
the  same  shades  of  diflference  to  aU  Ae  people  of  the  south' 
western  stales.  We  consider  the  Creoles  generally  a  mild 
and  amiable  people,  with  less  energy^  and  less  ira^bility, 
than  the  immigrants  from  the  other  states.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  French  have  all  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
narks  of  that  people  in  all  countries  They  have  a  great 
deal  of  mild  vivacity,  and  have  rather  the  ingrauity  of  suc« 
oetsful  imitation,  than  the  boldness  and  hardihood  of  in-' 
ventive  minda  The  parents  of  the  present  race  were  in« 
sulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  were  plunged  in  the 
woo^;  had  no  object  of  ambition ;  no  political  career  be- 
fore them;  and  they  were  content  to  hunt,  make  voyages 
in  their  canoes ;  smoke  and  traffic  with  the  savages.    Ma* 
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ny  of  diem  knew  rieiffaer  to  read,  nor  to  write,  tt  ig  dd^^* 
wise  witb  their  descendants.  They  are  generHliy  bom  w 
fortunes ;  have  a  career  before  tfiem,  and  are  ea^ly  tai^bti 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  being  edtteln^ ;  fiHd  the  elril* 
dren  of  the  French  are  now  as  generally  iftotmcted,  as 
those  of  the  Americana  They  are  ibnd  of  shoWd,  die 
theatre,  balls  and  assemblies;  ar6  extremety  polite;  MMt 
generally  more  sober  and  moral,  than  the  Americans.  Tb6 
women  are  remarkable  (or  becoming  excellent  wives  and 
ifiothers;  and  are  extremiely  domestic  and  economical  in 
their  habita  Many  of  the  more  weahhy  pointers  cross  tke 
tea  to  spend  the  summer,  and  to  educate  thdr  children  in 
France.  The  American  planters  are  generally  hi^  mind* 
od,  irascible,  social  and  generous;  much  addicted  to  the 
sports  of  the  turf^  and  the  gambling  table.  They  are  fimd 
of  hunting,  and  keeping  large  packs  of  dogs.  Having  oyet^ 
se^^  for  die  most  part  over  their  plimiations,  Aey  lurte 
ttiuch  leisure  time  On  their  hands,  and  are  too  apt  to  be« 
come  dissipated  Ther^  is  a  risfaig  spirit  of  HteraHirei  and 
a  disposition  to  read  among  them,  which  willinnocendy^ 
if  not  usefiilly,  and  happily  employ  many  of  the  hoors^ 
that  used  to  be  spent  around  the  gambling  tabta  The 
people  generally  are  averse  to  care  and  deep  diif^ing,  and 
profound  impressions;  and  are  volatile,  gay,  beti^olenti 
easily  excited  to  joy  or  sorrow,  and  the  common  maxim  in 
a  sickly  climate^  where  life  is  precarious,  is  *  a  short  Itfe  ami 
avMfrryone^  There  is  a  prevalent  and  fatal  propensiiy  10 
decide  quarrels  and  even  trivial  disputes  by  duds;  and  nia» 
ny  wanton  and  fatal  duels  occur^as  one  of  the  deepest  stains 
upon  the  moral  character  of  diis  people.  In  many  re* 
spects  no  people  are  more  amiable.  They  carry  the  duties 
of  hospitality  to  great  lengths,  and  extend  the  kindness  of 
consanguinity  almost  as&r,  as  the  Scotch  are  said  to  do. 
The  luxury  (^  the  table  is  carried  to  a  great  extttit  amoi^ 
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diein.  Th(^y  Are  ampte  iti  their  supply  6f  wlAed;  though 
€laretis  generally  drunk.  In  drinking,  the  guests  univer- 
iMllyralde  their  ^asdes,  and  touch  diem  tog^ifaer  iitetead 
of  a  healdi. 

No  state  in  the  Union  has  made  moreampleand  mtmitf^ 
cent  appropriations,  according  to  its  numbers,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  common  school  educatioa  For  this  pur- 
pose 800  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  in  every  par- 
i^  in  the  stale.  But  the  act  of  appropriation  is  darkly 
worded.  The  application  of  the  appropriations  is  indis- 
tinctly defined ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  gen- 
erous purpose  of  the  laws  has  not  yet  produced  die  fruits 
that  "were  intended  to  grow  fit>m  it.  There  are  in  the 
state  a  great  many  professional  characters  of  high  respec- 
tability. Social  libraries  are  introduced  into  many  of  the 
villages.  The  improving  spirit  of  the  age  is  doing  much 
for  them.  The  rapid  communicadon  by  steam  boats  brings 
Hke  luxuries,  comforts  and  improvements  of  society  imme- 
diately to  their  doors,  and  along  with  them  more  refine- 
ment, a  higher  tone  of  thought,  and  better  range  of  feelings. 
The  influence  of  this  order  of  things  upon  the  moral  ha- 
bits oi  the  [banters  is  very  perceptible,  in  introducing 
Bdore  liberal  pleasures,  more  innocent  modes  of  spending 
didr  time,  and  especially,  and  above  all,  more  enlighten- 
ed faumani^  and  policy,  in  their  ways  of  managing  their 
vlavea 

Rdigion.  The  eadiolic  is  the  predominant  religion  of 
Louisiana.  T%ere  are  catholic  churches  in  all  the  consid- 
erable villages.  But  there  is,  probably,  less  protestant 
worship,  in  proportiim  to  the  numbers,  than  in  any  other 
«tate  in  the  Unimk  We  know  of  but  one  presbyterian 
church  in  the  state;  and  that  is  in  New  Orieans.  The  bap- 
lists  have  some  societies;  and  the  methodists  have  labored 
here  widi  the  same  zeal,  as  in  other  places.    They  have  a 
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number  (rf*  soci^es,  and  some  very  respectable  members 
in  the  state. 

Touching  the  history  of  this  state,  we  have  nothing  to 
add,  to  what  has  been  given  under  the  head  of  the  gener* 
al  history  of  the  country. 
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Greatest  length,  50(>  miles.  Medial  length,  300. 
Breadth  340.  It  contains  more  than  50,000  square  miles. 
Between  33*^  and  36''  30'  N.  latitude;  and  IS""  and  SS"* 
W.  longitude  from  Washington.  Bounded  North  by 
Missouri  and  the  territory  beyond ;  East  by  the  Mississip- 
pi, which  separates  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. — 
South  by  IJouisiana,  and  die  Mexican  states.  West  by 
diose  states.  It  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government 
in  18l9,and  is  supposed  now  to  contain  the  requisite  inhab- 
itants to  form  a  state.  The  limits  of  this  great  region  are 
strongly  defined  by  physical  and  geographical  Iines.~- 
These  lines  are  for  the  most  part  large  rivers,  and  the 
ocean  of  prairies  beyond. 

Face  of  the  country.  In  this  view  Arkansas  is  an 
efNtome  of  the  world.  For  some  distance  up  the  waters 
of  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  the  country  is  an  extensive, 
heavily  timbered,  and  deeply  inundated  swamp.  Near 
the  St  Francis  hills  and  at  Point  Chico  the  eastern  front 
along  the  Mississippi  is  above  the  overflow.  The  remain- 
der of  the  eastern  line  is  a  continued  and  monotonous 
flooded  forest  It  has  large  and  level  prairie  plains.  It 
possesses  a  great  extent  of  rocky  and  sterile  ridges,  and 
no  inconsiderable  sur&ce  covered  with  mountains.  Per- 
haps no  flection  of  our  country  is  more  diversified,  in  re- 
gard to  ils  surface.    lis  northern  line  is  intersected  by  a 
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range  of  hills,  which  are  commonly  deiiominated  ^the 
black  mauntmns^  a  line  of  elevations  ruuning  from  Black 
river  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  territory^  aad  sq^^ra- 
img  between  the  waters  of  White  river  and  Arkansaa. — 
There  are  ranges  of  hills,  that  have  the  name  of  moun- 
tains, which  separate  the  waters  of  Arkansas  from  those 
of  Washita*  Near  the  Warm  springs,  these  ridges  ^ing 
up  into  elevated  peaks,  which  in  the  eye  of  a  visiter  at  the 
fi^ngs,  from  the  level  country  of  Louisiana,  have  the  as- 
pect of  1<^  nH>untain8.  At  the  soutbrwestem  e^tn^Bfiity 
-of  the  territory,  there  are  tl^ree  parallel  ranges  of  hilk^ 
that  divijde  the  waters  of  Red  river  from  those  eS  Washita. 
There  are,  also,  many  detached  hills,  and  flint  knoha»  Qpi 
some  of  these  is  found  the  whordeberry  ^votccimufn'  of  tli9 
north  in  great  perfection  and  abundanci^  These  hills  e^* 
bibit  red  cedars  and  savines,  such  as  grow  on  hills  of  a 
similar  appearance  on  the  Alantic  shore.  In  the  central 
parts  of  die  territory,  and  intermediate  between  Ari&ansaa 
and  Washita  rivers,  on  the  waters  of  the  latter  is  that  sin- 
gular detached  elevation,  called  ^  Mount  Prairia*  On  the 
waters  of  White  river  and  St  Francis  the  a)nntry  gen- 
erally is  rolling.  But,  take  the  extent  of  the  terrifory  to<^ 
gether,  it  is  either  very  level  or  very  hilly.  In  some  pla- 
ces, the  hills  rise  at  once  from  level  prairies  and  plains^ 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  counUy  is  broken  land, 
and  unfit  for  cultivation.  A  great  part  of  the^barrens'of  this 
state  are  what  their  name  imports.  There  are  four  con* 
siderable  detached  bodies  of  good  upland.  But  itRiay  be  as- 
sumed as  a  general  fact^  that  the  high  prairies  and  timber*- 
ed  lands  are  sterila  That  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Washita,  which  runs  in  this  territory,  has  narrow,diou^  in 
some  places  rich  bottoms.  Here  are  cane  brakes,  bircb,  ma- 
ple, holly,and  muscadine  grape  vines.  Thetend^vUonthe 
banks  is  often  torn  away  by  the  sweeping  and  rapid  course  of 
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ibe  foil  river.  Ru^ed  hills,  covered  with  stinted  pin^and 
cedars  eqme  in  close  to  the  river ;  and  the  valley  is  so  deep« 
and  its  boundaries  90  abrupt,  that  the  sun  is  seen  but  a  few 
hours  in  the  day. 

There  is  a  lai^  tract  of  country,  on  the  upper  <vateni 
of  White  river,  which  has  sometimes  been  denominated 
JVew  Kentucky,  either  from  its  being  fertile,  rolUng,  and 
{tbundant  in  Ume  stone  springs;  or  from  its  being  more 
cmigenial  to  the  staple  products  of  Kentucky,  than  di« 
country  lower  dowa  It  is  sheltered  on  the  north  bj 
mountains.  The  fertile  tracts  are  valleys  embosomed  be- 
t^^een  high  hiHs ;  and  the  productions  of  the  north  and  the 
pouth  fer  the  most  part  succeed  in  this  soil  It  has  one 
great  inconvenience.  The  streams,  that  run  among  its 
precipitous  hills,  receive  the  waters  of  die  powerful  show- 
ers that  occasionally  fall,  and  pour  diese  waters  from  an 
hundred  shdving  decUvities  into  the  streams.  They  have 
been  known  to  rise  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  in  a 
few  houra  The  standing  com  and  cotton  is  submerged ; 
and  the  hope  of  the  year  destroyed. 

Rivers.  Red  river  has  the  greater  part  of  its  whole 
length  of  course  in  this  territory.  There  is  no  other  river, 
of  eoiml  length  and  importance,  in  our  country,  about 
whosb  sources  and  upper  waters  so  little  is  known  with 
exactness  and  certainty,  as  this  river.  It  rises  at  the  bases 
of  a  Uae  of  q)ur8  of  die  Rocky  mountain^  called  the  Ga- 
mis  mountains,  near  to  Santa  Fe.  Blue  river  and  Fausse 
Ouaehitta  rise  near  the  sources  of  the  main  river,  and 
join  it  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  its  head  spring. — 
There  are  a  number  of  conaderaUe  nameless  tributary 
streams  bdow  these  principd  branche&  Some  of  them 
have  eomses  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  mile& — 
The  Pawnees  are  die  principal  inhatntants  on  this  unde- 
scribed  part  of  the  river.    B^^ow  their  towns  and  the  lim- 
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its  of  Louisiana  come  in  Kiamesia,  near  which  is  situated 
the  United  States'  garrison;  Vasseux,  and  litde  river  of 
the  north;  and  on  the  other  side,  Bois  d'  Arc  and  litde 
river  of  the  south.  The  south  bank  of  this  river  for  a  long 
distance  is  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
die  province  of  Texas.  Every  traveller  has  remarked,  that 
this  river  at  the  Kiamesia,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from 
its  mouth,  is  a  broader,  and  apparently  a  larger  stream, 
than  at  the  point,  where  it  mingles  its  waters  widi  the 
Washita.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  hilly  region  of  the 
prairies  it  rolls  along  in  one  channel  a  broad  river,  not 
pouring  its  surplus  waters  into  bayous,  or  lakea  After  it 
enters  Louisiana,  its  whole  Course,  as  we  have  already  re- 
mariied,  is  checquered  on  either  hand  with  numberiess 
bayous  and  lakes.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  its 
waters  are  red,  turbid,  and  unpotable,  from  the  impreg- 
nation of  salt  mixed  with  it  Above  the  raft,  it  is  a  fine 
stream  for  steam  boat  navigation  The  country  on  the 
American  side  is  diversified  with  prairies,  woodlands,  hiUs 
and  valleys,  with  a  red  color^  soil.  This  region  is  heal- 
thy and  pleasant  It  is  affirmed,  that  it  produces  good 
wheat,  and  even  productive  apple  orchards.  From  the 
abundance  of  peccan  and  other  nut  bearing  trees,  it  is  a 
fine  country  for  swine,  and  opens  inviting  prospects  to  im- 
migrants. 

Washita  ris^  in  mountainous  prairies,  about  intermedi- 
ate between  Arkansas  and  Red  river,  not  fiir  fiwn  34*". — 
The  Fourche  Caddo,  Little  Missouri,  and  Saline  rise  at  no 
great  distance  fix)m  the  sources  of  the  principal  stream. — 
It  runs  through  acountry,  generally  sterile  and  mountainoua 
Pine,  and  that  species  of  oak,  known  in  these  regions  by  the 
name  of  pin  oak,  and  generally  denoting  an  inferior  soil| 
are  the  most  common  kinds  of  timber.  In  the  richer  and 
the  alluvial  tracts  are  found  the  trees,  common  to  that  lad- 
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tude.  That  beautiftil  kind,  called  Bms  iP  Arc^  is  here 
fiMind  in  greater  abundance,  than  any  wh^e  else  in  our 
cMntry.  In  high  stages  of  the  water,  it  is  navigable  by 
steam  boats,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hot  springs,  that  is 
to  say,  a  distance  from  its  mouth  of  nearly  600  mile&  An 
hundred  saUnes,  some  of  which  are  strongly  impr^nated 
with  salt)  are  found  near  the  river.  Its  bottoms  are  very 
fertile,  after  it  enters  Louisiana.  When  it  unites  itself  vtith 
Red  river,  it  strikes  the  eye,  as  the  larger  one  of  the  two^^ — 
It  has  a  course  of  nearly  eight  hundred  miles. 

The  prindpal  river  of  this  territory,  whence  it  derives 
its  name,  and  the  next  largest  western  tiibutary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, after  the  Missouri,  is  the  Arkansas.     The  extent 
of  this  mighty  stream,  which  is  said  to  meander  a  long  dis- 
tance in  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  commonly  given  at  2,500 
iliile&    This  is  probably,  an  extravagant  calculation.    It 
is  believed,  that  its  distance  from  the  point,  where  it  has  a 
Tolume  of  waters  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  river,  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  measuring  its  curves,  is  about 
2,000  miles.    In  summer  it  pours  a  broad  and  deep  stream 
from  the  mountains  upon  the  arid,  bare,  and  sandy  plains. 
The  sand  and  the  dry  surrounding  atmosphere  so  drink 
up  the  water,  that  in  the  dry  season  it  may  be  crossed, 
many  hundred  miles  below  thtf  mountains,  without  wading 
as  high  as  the  kneea     The  tributary  streams  are  far  from 
being  so  well  known,  as  to  render  them  susceptible  of  an  ac- 
curate descriptioa    The  chief  of  them  are  the  Verdigris, 
Negracka,Canadian  fork.  Grand  river,Six  Bull,  &C.  Some 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  being  impregnated  with  salt  to 
such  a  degree,  that  we*  have  tasted  the  waters  o(  the  main 
river  so  salt,  as  to  be  unpotable.    The  whole  alluvial  earth 
along  the  banks  is  so  strongly  impr^nated  with  salt,  as  that 
the  cattle  sometimes  kill  themselves  by  eating  it.    For  a 
distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  receives 
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tio  tribttlaries  of  any  length  of  course,  owing  to  the  cotilt 
guration  of  the  country,  through  which  it  passes,  and  to 
4ie  vicinity  of  Red  river  and  Washita  on  one  side,  and 
Ae  Yellow  stone,  Kansas,  and  Os&ge  on  the  other.  Wben 
it  has  arrived  within  four  hundred  miles  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, it  begins  to  assume  the  ciharacter  of  Red  river,  in  the 
immbers  of  its  bayous  and  lakes.  The  belt  of  high  land^ 
between  the  river  and  the  cypress  swamps,  is  by  no  means 
so  wide,  as  that  on  the  other  riven  l%e  alluvial  soil  is  of 
the  same  color  and  qualities^  though  it  is  not  generally  so 
fertile.  It  has  a  broader  channel,  and  generally  a  narrow- 
er valley.  We  belTeve,  that  it  does  not  carry  so  much  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  rapidity  of  its  ordinary  current  is  less.  When 
it  is  full,  its  waters  have  a  still  deeper  color.  Its  curves, 
tfilit  is  to  say,  itss  paints  and  bends  are  broader  and  deeper. 
It  surpasses  the  Mississippi,  or  any  river  of  the  west  in  the 
perfect  regularity  of  these,  and  in  the  uniformity  and  beauty 
of  the  young  cotton  wood  groves,  that  spring  up  on  the  con* 
vex  sand  bars.  In  other  respects,  it  has  a  surprising  resem- 
blance to  Red  river.  Arkansas  has  decidedly  the  advan- 
tage in  the  extent  of  its  navigation.  In  the  spring  floods, 
steam  boats  can  ascend  it  nearly  to  the  mountains.  The 
first  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  its  course,  is  through  a  heavy, 
inundated  forest,  with  very  little  land  sufficiently  above  the 
floods^  to  admit  of  cultivatioa  Forty  or  fifty  miles  by 
die  course  of  the  river  above  the  Post,  Blufl&,  crowned 
with  pine,  come  in  to  the  river.  Between  that  distance 
and  the  Post,  only  a  narrow  belt  along  the  river  is  above 
the  overflow;  and  even  through  diisbelt  the  river  has  torn 
great  numbers  of  crevasses^  throu^  Ivhich  in  high  floods 
its  waters  escape  into  the  swamps.  [Directly  beyond  these 
belts  are  gum  trees,  and  odier  vegetation  denoting  swampy 
soil.  Beyond  these  are  vast  cypress  swamps;  and  in  all 
its  course  from  the  bluf&  to  the  mouthy  like  Red  river,  it 
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lakes,  on  the  sufaeidence  c£  the  river,  are  covered  vdth 
TB8t  leaves  of  the  Nymphea  Ndumbo.  The  Bayous, 
whan  filled  with  the  ri^er  waters,  have  the  same  curves  as 
the  river;  and  while  the  river  is  fiiU,  the  same  color;  and, 
ilBtil  we  ohserve  their  want  of  current,  mi^t  ea/sily  be,  as 
they  have  a  thousand  times  been,  mistaj^en  for  the  river 
itself 

White  river  has  its  sources  in  the  ridge  called  the  Black 
Mountains,  which  divides  its  waters  firoro  d^fse  oS  the 
Arkansaa  Its  northern  and  eastern  branches  aUnost  in- 
t^iook  with  the  western  ones  of  me  Osage,  Maramec, 
aad  St  Francis.  The  western  branches  rise,  and  run 
a  Ipi^  distence  in  Missouri  Jt  enters  diis  territory,  at  its 
north-western  ang^e,  and  receives  the  very  considerable 
tribute  of  Black  river.  The  westera  branch  is  composed 
of  little  Black,  Currant  river,  Thomas^  Fori(,  Red  river^ 
Spring  river.  Strawberry,  and  other  streams,  which  run 
diroi^  a  pleasant,  healthy  and  fertile  country,  abounding 
in  pure  springs  and  brooks,  and  furnishing  great  nuqdlpers 
of  mill  seat&  Spring  river  is  remarkable  for  being  formed, 
as  iie  name  imports,  by  the  junction  of  numerous  large 
tpriogs,  that  gush  out  of  the  ^ound  near  each  other,  which 
Ibrm  a  stream,  at  once  wide,  and  beatable,  abounding  in 
fish,  and,  from  its  never  freezing  near  these  springs  in  the 
winter,  being  visited  by  great  numbers  of  water  fowls. — 
Below  the  juction  of  the  western  branch,  the  main  river 
receives  lied  river,  Eau  Cacheey  Big  creek,  and  some 
others.  It  is  called  in  its  Indian  appellation  by  a  name 
denodng  White  river,  fixNn  the  transparency  of  its  waters, 
oo9paved  with  (hose  of  Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  uncommonly  circuitous  in  its  course,  winding  thf%e,  or 
fiwr  hundred  miles  to  make  one  hundred  in  direct  ad- 
vance towards  its  i2e&otM;A^.    Jt  meets  the  inundation  of 
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the  Mississippi  •  gr^al  distance  firooi  its  raouiby  and 
the  remainder  of  its  course  through  a  deep  swamps 

About  seven  miles  from  its  moiUh  is  a  Intend  bajfon^ 
q^parently  of  the  width  of  the  rivciutself,  which  vmm  o«t 
oftheriver  ahuost  at  right  aagi^  to  its  course.  This  ba-* 
you  iows,.  throi^  a  daep  and  iaundaied  -farest^  w,  or 
seren  mtles,  an^  unites  with  the  Ari^amae^  It  is  nol 
boataUe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  .summer;  butiitmodevaie 
s^es  of  the  water  is  universally  usImI  by  boats  deecmiiiBg 
the  Misasoppi,  atid  intending  to  ascend  the  Arhfflisfts,  ia 
order  to  reach  that  i^tream.  It  strikes  that  rivm*  thk^ 
miles  above  its  mouth.  In  this  bayou  Ae  eurreiKt  aeis 
from  one  river  to  the  other,  according  as  the  flodd  oi  one 
preponderates  ov^  that  of  the  other.  It  is  300  yards  vride 
at  its  mouth.  Its  reputed  beatable  length  is  1,900  miles  i 
and  its  course  is  so  i^uoi^  that  in  this  lei^th  it  only  nwdkes 
500  miles  of  direct  distance.  Its  upper,  and  middle  eour* 
ses  are  through  a  delightilil  comUry  oi  hills  and  vatfe^^i 
rich  alluvious  and  pure  mountain  stc^ams,  aboundipg  in 
lim^filtpne,  gypsum,  stone-coal,  and  iron  ofe.  The  soil  im 
many  places  compares  with  the  best  parts  <;^  the  wei^era 
country.  From  its  abumtent  timber,  its  us^tl  fooah  and 
births,  its  millstrea»s,  salubrity  and  facihties  for  a  rmoi* 
ufecturing  region,  it  will,  probably,  one  day  becottie  the 
seat  #f  die  manu&ctures  of  tins  country.  Its  shoiliiv^g 
line  of  mountains  on  the  north,  and  its  frequ^tand  pteeq^« 
itaus  hills  secure  it  from  the  influence  of  die  shar|}er  win* 
ter  air  of  the  Missouri  country  above;  and  ouise,  that  in 
many  places,  on  the  bottoms  of  this  river  and  its  trftuta^ 
ries,  cotton  is  succes^lly  cultivated,  aa  a  crop. 

StFraticis  rises  in  Missouri.  It  is  fonned  bdkklmo 
mainlikanches,whidifOTmdietr  junction  just  wtthm  Ae 
northern  limits  of  this  territory.  The  eastern  bnmdi  has 
its  soureebelowCape  Girardeau,  and  butalvw  yards  fram 
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the  Moff  teidis  ef  the  Mmiss^ypi.  il  receive  the  White 
Water  from  the  Gemum  s^ement,  in  the  county  of  C^Kpe 
GiiMitoaii  in  Missoari,  and  creeps  for  a  great  distance 
duoQgbwInKl  is  called  the  ^J9^  Swimp^  betwemCape 
€Kffari«l6ifu  md  the  moirii  ^  the  St  Franm  Inthis* 
eoanieit  passes  w^m  tcsfi  or  twelve  miies  from  New  Bfa- 
chrki.  Frotii  this  peonc  to  the  month  of  the  river,  a  dis- 
tanoeaf  alxNttaOO^  railes^it  used  to  be  boaical>le*  l^  large 
hod  boats;  and,  as  its  <mrrent  was mudi  gender  thrni  that 
0f  the  Bfississippf,  which,  in  this  distance,,  is  peculiarly 
amft  and  difieiilt  of  aseent  Boats  for  New  Madrid  used 
to eBl«r  tfaeiooiiih  of  the  8t  Francis,  Mid  work  up  that 
fivarto  a  portage,  dhm^  tv^lve  miles  back  of  (hat  place, 
eoidtlwiioe  can  lke«>  goods  to  that  town.  The  grem  earth*^ 
qniMi  of  1811  and  '19  cmnptetdy  dbstructed  Ae  chan- 
n^ai^iiraiMiatediti  waters  over  the  hanks  to  find  dieir 
way  inr  wide  plaAesthrough  the  swamp.  A  va^  number 
tt  lakes  andtrrecAumalifo  sunk^i  swamps,  dong  the  val- 
ley jaf  thnnrivwy  were  creiued  at  the isame time.,  It  is  siitt 
nawigaUe  in  high  waters  nearly  990  miles.  There  is  a  re- 
flf^eciahlc  astltemeHt  about  seven^  miles  up  this  riv^. — 
Its  wftlei8,«itwithstandHig  it  passes  through  such  an  ex- 
tenmvecoimtpy  <^  swamps,  are  remarkably  peDucid.  It 
aboaUds  iiKfine  ii^;  and  we  have  no  where,  except  in 
ljaaiMaM,aeeii  finer  sport  fer  the  angler,  than  in  the  St 
FnOMsis.  bi  the  high  lands  on  the  banks  of  this  river, 
there  are  mai^  deKi^tfiil  and  healthy  positions  for  farm- 
sffs,  who  denre  suoh  a  medial  climate.  It  hm  the  disad- 
vantage of  heing  intermediate  between  the  wheat  and  Hm 
oattsaomintry;  but  k  is  beheved,  that  it  vipould  be  an  ad- 
aitfaUa  counlfy  fer  the  vine^  and  the  silk  worm.  It  is  re- 
waffkaUe,diat^  fiv^isibe  nordi^ti  Umit  €i  the  mus- 
ca^ne  grapein  its  natural  state.  There  are  a  number  <^in- 
oonpdfcraMe  Ifikutaries  to  the  Arkansas,  and  streams,  dmt 
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have  short  coqimB,  md  etnpQr  ii^  4he  MJcMttrippi  ^  ^ 
Arkftnsas  shore,  that  are  not  here  ^Hiqderated. 
*  Sail  and  Produaians.  The  territory  «»f  Ariwnfifts  is 
the  northern  Umit  of  the  cotton  growing  country.  Hiendb 
-Jands  (HI  the  Arkansas  bring  cottm  of  the  saa^  i^aple  wd 
lipniriance,  as  thoeeof  Red  river;  but,  ]iav]iq[  a  aofnon 
somewhat  shorter,  it  can  not  ripen  so  wdL  Ne«rthele«, 
the  plantars  here  assert,  that  even  here  th^  can  raise  raorai 
diai^  lim^  hands  can .'  pick  out,'  as  die  jdirase  is;  conw* 
quently  they  ^^£mi,  that  they  lose  mMhing  by  the  shorttieM 
of  dieir  season.  We  have  se^i  as  large'cotlon  growiag 
at  Bairdstown  on  the  Arkansas,  as  we  have  seen  ki 
any  other  place.  Cotton  becomes  an  uneertain  crop  WNrth 
of  the  river  St.  Franck.  As  weascend  the  Aricawas  to- 
wards the  hi|^  table  prairies,  die  tenperalure  lyflan* 
ishes  more  rapidly,  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  lati* 
tude;  and  cotton  ceases  to  be  asure  crop  a  little  beyond 
34''  in  that  directioa  It  is  at  present  the  staple  arti^  of 
cultivation.  The  lich  lands  bring  fine  ndaize,  sweet  pottir 
toes^  and  the  vegetables  generally  of  MjsissBi{^  and  Loor 
isiana.  In  the  hi^  country  above  34""  wbmtdoesweiL 
Rye  and  Barley  will  thrive  dmost  in  any  parts  of  theisoan* 
try.  Mulberry  abounds;  and  on  thebase^'rf  the  |H^edp* 
itous  hills  of  White  river,  we  would  suppose,  would  be  the 
hai^est  soil  and  climate  for  the  vine.  Muscadine,  and 
pine  woed^s  grapes  abound;  as  do  pawpaws  and  pendm- 
ons.  Figs  are  raised,  but  widi  difficult;  and  the  tree  is. 
dten  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  firost  Peaabes  are  raised 
in  great  excellency  and  abundance.  Apple  ordNOPds  do 
well  at  Mount  Prairie^  and  in  the  open  and  Ui^  hods 
above  Peccan  Ppint  on  Red  river;  and  no  doiibl,  vnU 
thrive  in  all  the  higher  and  more  northern  rei^ons<rf*  this 
territory.  In  th^  lower  and  more  settled  pwte  of  it  diqr 
have  no  where  succeeded  well,    Chickasaw  and  praine 
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phunbs  gnm  wtM  n  aiMindance;   and  the  woods  and 
prairies  abound  in  native  fruits  and  benieis. 

The  soil  is  of  all  qualities  from  the  best  to  the  most  ste-** 
rvle.    The  settlement  ^  Point  Chico,  on  the  JMHssissippi, 
has  ascMlof  the  best  quai^;  and  is  noted  for.  the  produc-  * 
ttveiKfli  of  its  coHon  plantations.    The  bottoms  of  the  Ar- 
kansas are  not  generally  as  rich,  as  those  of  Red  river. — 
The  belt  af  cultivated  land  bejpw  the  Fost  of  Al^ansasd 
caHed  ^Uie  coast,'  does^  indeed,  somewhat  resraiUe  the  de- 
ligbtfiil  country  so  called  above  New  Orleans  in  a[^>ear- 
attce.    The  resemblance  ceases  here.    It  has  a  soil  c^but 
HMiderate  rieiineBS;  and  needs  manuring  to  produce  large 
coMdo,  or  Indian  com.    To  one,  emerging  from  the  inun-^ 
dated  and  mej^itic  swamps  below,  this  Hne  of  open,  con- 
tignoiis  (rfamaiioiis,  dotted  widi  beanttlbl  clumps  c^  the  fine 
trees  of  tfiis  climate,  and  French  Ifabitations,  which  gene- 
ndly  have  a  very  picturesqtie  appearance,  this  tract,  cdled 
^tke  eoast^  has  a  charming  appearance.    There  k  a  great 
extent  of  cotton  lands  of  die  first  quality,  in  the  country 
along  the  river,  above  the  Po6t,in  die  ^  Quawpaw  purchase.* 
The  coaatry,  five  or  six  hundred  miles  up  the  Arkansas, 
where  Ae  American  garrison  used  tcf  be,  and  diat,  where 
it  now  k,  and  the  country,  where  the  Arkansas  mission  is 
seuded,  have  large  prairies  interspersed  with  forest  bottoms, 
and  great  ext^its  of  excellmt  soil.    There  is  much  fine 
coimtry  in  this  territory  above  Peccan  Point  on  Red  river. 
Mount  Prairie,  which  rises,  like  a  prodigiouslndian  mound, 
from  tke  sabjacent  fdaunB^  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
aAiUi^  spectacles  of  the  country.     It  is  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  diameter;  and  is  ntuated  on  the  waters  of  the 
Waridta.    It  has  a  soil  of  great  fertiliiy,  arid  of  the  Uadc- 
nem^iidci raiker  Mposed,  iKmever,  to  ^bdk!e,'as  the  phrase 
is,  tliilio.bol  and  dry  wemher.     They  obtain  water  fit)m 
wcMl^  wUek  are  oUiged  to  be  dug  of  very  great  depdi. — 
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In  Ae.whole  ikpth  vast  iiuatilitiiB  of  sea  iheUs  appear.*^ 
Ina  state  of  puWerizatm  ibey  anmuied  wUk  dfteeoUi^ 
commiinii^tiiig  a  ma^rideh  and  ittipleaaBnt  iBste  to  tfa«  wi^ 
ter,  and  very  greiuierlilitj  ioihe  aoii  Qst  Whitenver  an 
Soam^  tf^jSneet lands  rod  thebealthiesi  wiisiiir  phiaioN 
in  this  country.  la  short  this  territory  possesses  gi>eat  bo» 
diesof  thebeslsoU^  There  are  vast  uracto,  toe,  <rf*  pitecip^ 
tons  knobs,  sterile  ridges,,  sandy^  or  nmddy  pniiies,  add 
miserable  barrens.  The  country  on  Ae  Mississippi^ba-^ 
twMn  White  river  and  St.  Fiaaois^  ia  in  msmj  fimtm 
above  die  overflow,  and  of  the  Ugbest  fertility.  Wappa^ 
nocka  bottom,  oppotf  te  Memphis,  is  an  uBCQiiMiaonly  faijj^ 
ndi  and  ejuensive  bottom.  Tbesoilon  thoSt  Frandaia 
very  fertile;  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  beadai^ 
generally  denoting  a  riek  sofl;  but  the  hiUaare  so  praeifN<^ 
tons,  and  exposed  to  wa^  as  hardly  to  be  saecepttUeof 
enkivatioa  On  thewhole,tbis-tMTilory  hasasuffiMncy 
of  exoeHtnt  lands,  to  beeome  a  rich  and  pc^nfeos  staiar^ 
In  itB  eastern  front,  and  near  the  .Miwsflippi  and  the  Ar^ 
feanBaa,^  is  exposed  to  escesaive  annoyance  fiom  its  myti^ 
acbof  mnsqnitos. 

Climate  and' SalabrU^  Thia  dtmata  is  a  ooflipaimi 
of  4iat  €i  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  Until  we  adu 
^00  miles  west  of  the  JMBssisatpfH^  in  its  humidity  it  i 
nearly  resembles  the  latter.  The  season,  in  poittt  d*  the^ 
ferwardnass  of  vngetatk>n  in  the  spring,  isy  also,  EHK^  BMie 
Jike  that  of  Lauinana.  The  season  of  planting  ia  three 
wades  hrtwr^  than  on  the  coast  above  Jieiv  Orlrawn ;  aadia 
more  than  that  in  advance  d  the  dimale  of  MisBiuii— 
The  distitbation  of  rain  is  etxtremdiy  unequal.  We  wit- 
nessed drenching  rains  and  tbandsr  amry  6a^  &m  tbiny- 
^daysinsacceflHon.  AtQikertiflM3,il]aaa9iWHurkaUet 
for  having  Icmg  droughts.  Planting  of  oora  canaoMeea 
by  the  middle  of  March,  and  cotton  by  the  finit  of  Afwil^ 
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By  ifaw  tune*  the  foresto  cf  Ae  Aricansas  are  ur  fell  leaf; 
a&d  the  shores  of  no  river  show  a  deeper  tangle  of  rinetf 
near  the  boH^  and  of  nobler  forest  trees  above. . 

The  shores  of  Aiiauisas,  as  &r  up  as  Little  Rock^  are 
4#^edly  unhealthy.  [  Great  tracts  on  all  sides  are  covered 
mA  sleeping  4ake6  and  ttagpnant  bayoua  The  country  is  a 
dead  level  The  &lling  waters  of  the  rains  can  not  be 
drained  oft  In  the  comsaenceinent  of  sununer  they  are 
exposed  to  the  intense  ardors  of  the  sun.  Sickness  is  the 
natural  result  On  the  vast  prairie^  whidi  commences  jiust 
above  the  Post,  and  extends  ninety  miles  up  the  country,  it 
18  more  heahby;  and  there  is  less  anm^fanoe  from  the 
uw»|uitoa  1^  leng  sweep  of  country  BthmtMighlywn^ 
lilatecL  Butdie  mr^  in  ike  timbered  bottoms,  is  olase^  and 
uuheiic;  and  the  nmsquiios  are  excessive^  trouUesome. 
l%ere  is  but  too  often  an  abundant  visitation  of  bilimM 
md  veiBtttent  fevers  in  the  latter  part  of  sumntmr  and  the- 
fimt  of  aatuma  Fartherup  the  country  and  on  the  op^i 
pnuries,  it  is  as  healthy,  as  in  any  other  country  in  die  same 
einiaie.  ttisa  very  absurd  idea,  that  a  ooonrtry  of  tkeex- 
tsoHvenem  of  this  should  all  be  alike  sickly.  In  this  teni- 
lory -there  are  many  positions,  but  a  few  miles  apart,  one 
of  wfaidi  may  be  as  sickly  as  the  shores  of  Surrinam,  and 
the  other  as  heatdiy,  as  any  country  in  America. 

Settlements*  The  chief  settlements  mi  this  river  are  at 
Peim  Chtto.  Chi  the  banks  of  tfie  Arkansas,  at  Mount 
Rairie^  at  Peocan  Pcmrt,  on  Red  river,  at  Mulberry,  600 
miles  upibe  river,  between  the  mouth  of  White  and  St. 
JPrvneis  ri^em^  the  White  river,  and  St  FranciB  setde- 
menta  They  are,  as  mo^^  the  settlements  m  die  soodi- 
em  Gountries  are,  from  die  eon^^uration  of  the  coun^, 
in  isdatied  and  detached  sttufttions,  generally  vnth  great 
eKienie  of  umetded  country  intervening. 
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CoutUie*. 

WhUes. 

Free  hiacks. 

Slaves. 

All  others. 

Total; 

Arkansas, 

>  1076 

6 

178 

0 

1206 

Clark, 

970 

0 

70 

0 

1048 

Henpstead, 

1763 

12 

481 

2 

2248 

Lawrence, 

6073 

29 

490 

-10 

6602 

Miller, 

917 

0 

82 

0     . 

999 

Philip, 

1052 

0 

146 

4 

1201 

Falaski, 

1738 

12    ^ 
69 

171 
1617 

2 
18 

1923 

12,679 

14,273 

Chief  Towns.  The  Post  isa  small  village  on  die  xMMlb 
bank  of  the  Arkansas,  about  fifty  miles  above  its  moBlii. 
The  position  is.  a  kind  of  bkiff  bottom,  on  a  fine  bend  of 
the  riven  The  soil  is  poor,  but  the  situation  is  pleasaai 
The  overflow  of  White  river  approaches  within  asbort  dis- 
tance of  the  Arkansas;  and  the  swamps  of  boA  rivers 
can  be  seen  fi!i>m  the  co^  house  beloir  Ae  viBage  at  the 
same  tima  Directly  above  the  village  is  a  bayou  occa- 
sionally inundated.  The  descent  of  the  bendi,  on  wUch 
the  village  is  situated,  to  this  bayou,  is  marl^  with  aome 
of  those  striking  red  pillars  of  earth,  whexe  the  lighMr 
soil  has  been  washed  away,  and  left  these  singular  cohimns 
of  clay  standing.  The  same  ajqiearances  are  seen  dse- 
where  on  the  Aikansa&  The  inhabitants  <^  the  Post  and 
its  vicinity  are  duefly  the  remains,  or  the  descendants,  ci 
the  first  settlers;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  French 
retract  The  populatiim  cannot  exceed  600in  the  village 
and  the  country  round  it.  The  seat  of  government  is  ai  a 
point  about  300  miles  by  the  comve  of  the  river,  and  little 
more  than  half  the  dtslance  by  land  above  the  Post  It  is 
on  the  south  bank  of  theriver,on  a  vay  high  stone  blofi^  . 
ludicrously  called  Little  Rodc,fiK>m  the  prodigious  maasco 
of  stone  about  it    The  situation  is  healdiy,  and  pleasant. 
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^and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  metropolis  has  caused 
a  village  to  spring  up  here.  It  is  called  Acropolia  Thaite  ^ 
are  a  number  of  incipient  villages,  in  the  places  where  the 
county  courts  are  held,  in  other  parts  of  the  territory ;  but 
none,  that  merit  the  name  of  town,  if  we  except  a  growing 
village  above  the  mouth  of  White  river.  From  this  place 
outfits  are  made  by  boats,  [)reparing  to  ascend  White  river 
and  the  Arkansas.  It  is  also  noted,  as  a  steam  boat  land- 
ing. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  country  may  be  mention- 
ed the  vast  masses  of  sea  shells,  that  are  found  dispersed 
over  difierent  tracts  of  this  country.  They  are  generally 
found  in  points  remote  from  Kme  stone;  and  answer  a  va- 
luable purpose  to  the  inhabitants,  who  collect,  and  bum 
tfiem  for  Ume.  Far  above  the  political  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  is  the  subr 
lime  elevation,  which  we  hope  will  always  retain  the  nam^ 
of  Pike's  mountaia  The  prairies  are  l)ounded  in  that  di- 
rection by  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
There  are  very  considerable  mountains  near  the  Warm 
Springa  These  springs  are  among  the  moe^  inter- 
esting curiosities  of  the  country.  They  are  in  great 
numbers.  One  of  them  emits  a  vast  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  ordinary  temperature  is  that  of  boiling  water.— 
When  the  season  is  dry,  and  the  volume  of  water  emitted 
somewhat  diminished,  the  temperature  of  the  water  increa- 
ses. The  waters  are  remarkably  limpid,  and  pure ;  and 
are  used  by  the  people,  who  resort  there  for  health,  for 
culinary  purposea  They  have  been  analyzed,  and  exhi- 
bit no  mineral  properties  beyond  common  spring  water. 
Their  efiicacy  then,  for  they  are  undoubtedly  efficacious 
to  many  invalids,  that  resort  there,  results  from  the  shade 
of  adjac^it  mountains,  and  from  the  cool  and  oxygenated 
moimtain  breeae;  the  conveniences  of  wann  Mid  tepid 
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bathings  die  novelty  of  fredi  and  moimtaui  scenery;  an^ 
die  necessity  of  temperance,  imposed  by  the  poverty  of 
the  comilry,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supptiesi  The 
cases,  in  which  the  waters  are  supposed  tobe^icaciousy are 
those  of  rh^mnaUe  affection,  general  debility,  dy^pepm, 
and  cutaneous  coniplaints.  The  conunon  supposition,  that 
they  are  ii^ufiosos  in  pulmonary  complsdntsv  seeais  lo  be 
wholly  unfounded  It  is  a  great  and  increasing  resort  for 
invalids  from  the  lower  country,  Arkansas,  and  the  diflfer* 
ent  adjoining  regions.  During  the  spi ing  floods  q£  the 
Washita,  a  steam  boat  can  approadi  within  thirty  miles 
of  them.  At  no  great  distance  from  them  is  a  strong  sut- 
phur  spring,  remarkable  for  its  cddness.  In  the  wild  and 
mountain  scenery  of  this  lonely  region,  there  is  much  of 
gmndeur  and  novelty,  to  fix  the  curiosi^  of  the  lover  oi 
nature.  There  are  no  houses  of  accommodadon,  but  t^n^ 
porary  ^eds.  The  visitants  ^nd  their  time  in  walking, 
hunting,  and  playing  cards.  Two  miks  from  the  springs 
is  the  fomous  quarry  of  stone,  called  eU  stone.  Stones 
from  this  quarry  are  already  extemively  known,  and  used 
in  the  western  country,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Tur* 
key  oil  stones.  The  point  of  possession  of  this  extensive 
and  valuable  quarry  is  a  matter  in  litigatioa 

The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  these  springs  are  prob- 
ably volcanic  The  inhabitants  affirm,  that  they  have 
heard  noises  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountains,  like 
those  which  attend  volcanic  eruptiona  There  are  many 
volcanic s^pearanc^  about  them;  though  none  of  recent 
eruption.  Me^rs.  Hunter  and  Dunbar  explored  this 
oountry,  and  published  a  detailed  account  of  its  geologi* 
cal  formation.  It  exhibits  many  mineral  appearances; 
though  no   ores,  but  those  of  iron,  have  been  detected. 

Indians.  The  Quawpaws,  intermixed  with  many  fii- 
gitive  Chactaw  Indians,  reside  cm  the  Arkansas  not  fiir 
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above  \he  Post    That  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 

which  has  immigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has  its  chief 

settlements  on  the  Arkansas.     Beyond  this  territory  on 

White  river  are  congregated  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares, 

that  have  emigrated  from  Ohio  and  Missouri.  Above  the 

Oierokees,  on  die  Arkansas,  are  the  Osages ;  and  still  high- 

.  In  the  vast  waste  of  prairies,  thatinter- 

lis  territory  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 

IS  of  Indians,  among  which  are  often 

the  Mexican  country,  who  come  here 

territory  was  erected  out  of  that  of 
and  soon  passed  into  what  is  called  the 
rritorial  government  Many  of  the  re- 
cent settlers  were  turbuleni  and  unmanageable  spirits. — 
There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  American  laws 
and  institutions  to  create  dociUty  and  habits  of  peace. — 
The  laws  are  administered  among  these  people,  strangers 
to  the  country  and  to  each  other,  as  quietly,  in  most  in- 
stances,  as  they  are  in  the  more  populous  and  regulated 
regions.  The  inhabitants  about  the  Post  are  for  the  great- 
er part  what  are  here  called  the  ^old  residenters,'  and  were 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  Spanish  times.  Many  anec- 
dotes of  gr^t  interest  might  be  given  of  individuals  of 
the  Spanish  and  Indians,  under  the  Spanish  regime.  But 
they  arc  necessarily  excluded  from  the  limits  of  this  work. 
The  Spanish  and  French  at  early  dates  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  had  establishmentson  the  Arkansas ;  and  they 
had  a  settlement  at  the  Post,  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
No  setdement,  from  its  commencement  down  to  this  day. 
has  been  marked  with  fewer  incidents. 
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We  give,  as  an  appendix  to  this  brief  view  of  this  territo- 
ry, extracts  from  the  western  papers  of  letters  by  travel- 
lers through  the  wide  waste  i 
over  the  Rocky  mountains  to  tli 
tracts  will  have  the  more  interes 
this  territory  and  that  of  Miss 
by  freqjient  cavalcades  from  the 
a  lucrative  and  growing  trade 
New  Mexico, 

'  We  reside  one  mile  and  a  half  s( 
hundred  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  as 
and  beautiful  part  of  the  United  Stf 
prairie;  no  timber  except  on  the  M 
salt  water  in  all  directions  and  in  | 
very  numerous  and  cheap.  Sheep  \ 
come  numerous,  as  they  are  not  subjc 
as  yet,  and  one  remarkable^advantaj 
such  thing  known  here  as  sheep  lice 
Hogs  are  fine,  though  sometimes  tn 

is  here  cured  by  boiling  corn  in  water  and  ashes  so  strong  as  to  torm 
a  good  lye.  The  horses  are  excellent  and  of  great  variety.  Mules 
and  asses  arc  numeroiis,  particularly  since  our  intercourse  with 
the  Spaniards ;  they  generally  sell  at  twenty  to  thirty  dollars.  Beef 
cattle  are  sold  at  one  dollar  the  hundred  weight,  on  foot;  great 
numbers  are  driven  from  this,  to  different  parts  of  the  country. — 
Some  go  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  from  thence,  perhaps  to  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York. 

'The  Missouri  has  been  very  high.  About  ten  days  ago  it  was 
flowing  very  generally  over  the  bottoms,  and  has  destroyed  many 
fields  of  corn,  potatoes,  &:c.  In  May  of  last  year,  it  also  did  great 
damage.  The  original  settlers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  seldom 
overflowed  its  low  banks,  say  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  that  the  an- 
nual fresh  was  the  fore  part  of  June ;  but  since  I  have  been  acquain- 
ted with  the  river  the  annual  fresh  has  always  been  in  July;  though 
il  wtisvery  high  this  year  in  June,  it  was  much  higher  the  latter 
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cbdof  July.  We  have  had  but  Kttle  rain  this  summer  till  lately. 
,  Some  few  shocks  of  earth-quake  have  been  slightly  felt  in' 90me 
places  about  the  first  of  July,  which,  I  presume,  might  have  been 
the  signal  of  an  eruption  in  the  snowy  mountains,  and  this  proba- 
bly produced  the  uncoionmon  height  of  the  river.  That  there  are 
volcanoes  up  this  river  is  beyond  all  doubt,  aspumice  stones  are  to 
y  Is  on  the  river  by  any  person  who  will 

y  large,  and  they  arc  of  various  col- 


J 


out  of  the  settlements,  and  were  so 
it,  but  they  are  getting  scarce.  Hon- 
5  in  abundance  at  twenty-five  cents  the 
.  Deer  and  wolves  are  still  numerous^ 
klo  are  driven  ofi,  jperhaps  150  milesf 
eat  numbers.  Muskrats  and  otter  eire 
i  ponds,  and  some  few  beaver  still  re- 
main. 

^  The  trade  to  the  Spanish  country  still  affords  great  advantages  to 
our  citizens.  Several  have  become  rich  by  it,  and  by  what  I  see  and 
hear,  1  believe  their  profits  increase.  The  number  of  purchasers 
from  a  distance  is  greater  yearly.  There  have  lately  arrived  500 
mules,  and  asses,  besides  large  sums  of  money  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  furs  owned  by  some  of  our  neighbors.  They  met  with 
but  few  Indians  and  no  interruption  whatever.  The  distance  from 
here  to  Santa  Fe,  is  less  than  700  miles,  all  one  open  prairie  coun- 
try. Wagons,  dearborns,  and  some  good  carriages  go  there  year- 
ly and  with  great  ease.  They  have  no  roads  to  open,  nor  to  repair. 
Indeed,  from  here  to  the  Pacific  ocean  is  one  entire  plain.  I  mean^ 
clear  of  timber — and  by  going  through  the  Spanish  country,  not 
very  broken. 

'  Our  country  abounds  with  grapes.  Many  are  very  good ;  gen- 
erally of  the  fall  grape  as  they  aise  termed  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  no  fox  grapes,  except  what  have  been  brought  here;  they 
thrive  welh  Wild  fruit,  crab  apples  and  plumbs  are  far  larger 
and  better  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  fish  here  in 
great  plenty  and  some  very  good.  Missouri  is  the  fountain 
for  cat  fish,  afiit  is  always  muddy,  and  they  arc  very  difierent  from 
yours;  they  are  large  and  delicious,  and  fat  almost  beyond  belief. 
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Some  are  so  large  that  I  dare  not  mention  their  weight*    I  suppose 
jou  have  often  heard,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  trae* 

^  We  have  a  great  variety  of  animals  in  the  prairies;  some  o£ 
which  are  altogether  unknown  eastward.  Badgers  are  common, 
catamounts,  and  a  kind  of  squirrel;  it  is  all  spotted  and  speckled 
like  a  guinea  hen,  and  about  the  same  color.  These  squirrek  live 
in  the  gjcound  altogetiier,  and  are  never  known  to  be  in  limber. 
Another  animal,  very  common  and  destructive,  is  the  gopher^ 
about  the  size  of  a  large  rat,  and  has  a  large  pouch  at  each  side  of  his 
mouth.  Rats  are  large  beyond  your  calculation;  they  are^yeiy 
destructive,  and  perhaps  natives  of  this  country  for  thousands  ot 
years.  We  have  the  same  kind  of  fox  squirrel  that  is  common  with 
you,  and  one  fact  respecting  them  is  worthy  of  observation,  thai 
from  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  to  the  west  of  ti» 
Wabash  river,  there  is  no  such  squirrel  to  be  ibund.  Snakes  are 
not  very  numerous;  there  are  several  kinds  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  where  else.  We  have  three  kinds  of  rattle  snakes;  a  small 
black  kind,  another  exactly  like  your  copperhead,  and  a  diird  like 
that  which  is  common  in  Pennsylvania.  All  have  rattles  and  are 
very  pcnsonous.' 

a-  *  if  *  .%  If  it  *  «# 

'  Shortly  after  writing  to  you  last  year,  I  took  my  departure  for 
the  Black  Foot  country  much  against  my  will,  but  I  could  not 
make  a  party  for  any  other  route.  We  took  a  northerly  direction 
about  fifty  miles,  where  we  crossed  Snake  river,  or  the  South  fork 
of  Colombia,  at  the  forks  of  Henry's  and  Lewis's;  at  this  place 
we  were  daily  harassed  by  the  Blackfeet :  from  thence  we  went 
up  Henry's  or  North  fork,  which  bears  north  of  east  thirty  miles, 
and  crossed  a  large  rugged  mountain  which  separates  the  two  forks  ^ 
from  thence  east  up  the  other  fork  to  its  source,  which  heads  on  the 
top  of  tlie  great  chain  of  Rocky  mountains  which  separates  the  wa- 
ters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  At  or  near  this 
place  heads  the  Luchkadec,  or  California  Sinking  fork,  Y^lfow 
Stone,  South  fork  of  Missouri  and  Henry's  fork;  all  those  head  at 
one  regular  point;  that  of  the  Yellow  Stone  has  a  large  fresh  wa- 
ter lake  near  its  head  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
'  about  one  hundred  by  forty  miles  in  diameter,  and  as  clear  as 
crystal.  On  the  south  border  of  this  lake  are  a  number  of  hot 
and  boiling  springs,  sonie  of  water  and  others  ^f  most  beautiful 
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fiB»  clay,  resembliiig  a  mufih  pot,  and  tbrawing  particles  to  the  im- 
nenae  height  of  from  Iwentj  to  thirty  feet*  The  clay  is  of  a  white, 
and  of  a  pink  cotor,  and  the  water  seeoM  fathomless,  as  it  i^^ 
pears  ta  he  entirely  hottav  undenieatlk  There,  is,  also  a  iMHBher 
of  places  where  pure  sulphur  is  sent  forth  in  abundance.  One  of 
our  men  visited  one  of  these,  whilst  taking  his  recreation,  there,  at 
an  instant,  the  earth  began  a  tremendous  trembling,  and  he  with 
difficulty  made  his  escape,  when  an  explosion  took  place  resembling 
that  ctf  thunder.  During  our  stay  in  that  quarter,  I  heard  it  every 
day.  From  this  place  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  north-west  we 
returned.  Two  others  and  myself  pushed  on  in  advance,  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  a  few  more  beaver,  and  in  the  act  of  pas- 
sing through  a  narrow  confine  in  the  mountain,  we  were  met  full 
in  the  face  by  a  large  party  of  Blackfeet  Indians,  who,  not  knowing 
our  number,  fled  into  the  mountain  in  confusion;  we  retired  to  a 
small  grove  of  willov^s,  where  we  made  every  preparation  for  bat- 
de — ^afler  which,  finding  our  enemy  as  much  alarmed  as  ourselves, 
we  mounted  our  horses,  which  were  heavily  loaded,  and  took  the 
back  retreat  The  Indians  raised  a  tremendous  yell,  showered  down 
from  the  mountain  top,  and  almost  cut  ofi  our  retreat.  We  here  put 
whip  to  our  horses,  and  they  pursued  us  in  close  quarters,  till  we 
reached  the  plains,  when  we  left  them  behind.  On  this  trip  one 
man  was  fired  on  by  a  party  of  Blackfeet;  several  others  were 
elosely  pursued. 

^  On  Qiis  trip  I  lost  one  horse  by  accident,  and  the  last  spring  two 
by  the  Utaws,  who  killed  three  for  the  purpose  of  eating  them,  one 
of  which  was  a  favorite  Bufialo  horse.  This  loss  can  not  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  my  arrival  at  this  place,  a  party  of  about  120  Blackfeet 
approached  the  camp  and  killed  a  Snake  Indian  and  his  squaw. — 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  the  Snakes,  Utaws  and 
whites  sallied  forth  for  battle — the  enemy  fled  to  the  mountain,  to  a 
small  concavity  thickly  grown  with  small  timber  surrounded  by 
open  ground.  In  this  engagement  the  squaws  were  busily  engag- 
ed in  throwing  up  batteries  and  dragging  ofi*  the  dead.  There  were 
only  six  whites  engaged  iji  this  battle,  who  immediately  advanced 
within  pistol  shot,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  almost  every  shot 
counted  one.  The  loss  of  the  Snakes,  were  three  killed,  and  the 
same  nunoiber  woUMed;  that  of  the  whites,  one  wounded  and  two 
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narrowly  made  their  escape;  that  of  the  Utaws  wae  none,^  tbougk 
they  gained  great  applause  for  their  bravery.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  not  known — six  were  found  dead  on  the  ground;  a  great 
number  besides  were  carried  off  on  horses.  To*iBorrow  I  depait 
ibr  the  west.' 


^ND  OF  VOLUME  FIRSt 
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mSTRlCT  OF  OHIO,  TO- WIT: 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  iit  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  State?  of  America,  Tim* 
OTBT  Flint  of  said  District,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book, 
the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author  and  proprietor  in  the  words  and  figures 
following,  to  wit : 

*''  A  condensed  Geography  and  History  of  Me  Western  States,  or  the 
Mississippi  Falley,  by  Timothy  Flint,  author  of  ^^Recollections  of  the 
last  ten  years  in  the  Mississippi  Fallesjlil  *'  ScUve  Magna  Parwnij^  in  two 
vohsmesy  ^ 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
entitled,  ^^  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
maps,  charts  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned,''  and  also  of  the  act,  entitled,  ^*  An  act  supplementary 
to  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  co- 
pies of  maps,  charts  and  books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  du- 
ring the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefit  thereof  to  the  arts 
of  designing,  engra?ing|  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

AtUtt,  WM.  KEY  BOND, 
<:Mt(i/theiMrict€f  Ohio^ 
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TENNESSEE. 


Medial  length,  400  miles;  medial  breadth,  120.  Ber 
tween  35°  and  36°  36',  N.  latitude,  and  4°  30'  and  13° 
20'  W.  longitude.  Bounded  East  by  North  Carolina — 
South  by  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  West  by  the 
river  Mississippi.  It  was  originally  included  in  the  state 
of  North  Carolina,  from  which  it  was  separated,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  as  an  independent  state,  in  1796i 

Face  of  the  country.  In  this  respect  this  state  is,  prob- 
ably, more  diversified  than  any  other  in  the  western  coun- 
try. The  Cumberland  mountains  range  through  it  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  sections,  called 
East  and  W^t  Tennessee.  In  East  Tennessee,  the  Al- 
leghanies  branch  out  into  a  great  many  ridges.  Among 
these  the  most  lofty  are  Cumberland  and  Laurel  ridge. — 
Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bald  and  Unaka  are  difierent  peaks 
of  a  continued  chain.  Welling's  and  Copper  ridge,  and 
CKnch,  PowelPs  and  Bay's  mountains  are  at  the  north- 
east of  the  state.  It  is  singular  that  all  these  mountains 
have  a  dip  towards  the  west^  apparently  surpassing  that  of 
their  eastern  declivity.  Mountains  and  hills  occupy  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  state.    There  can  be  nothing 
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of  grand  and  imposing  in  scenery,  nothing  tUakmg  and 
picturesque  in  cascades  and  precipitous  ndes  of  mountains^ 
covered  widi  wood ;  nothing  rosianticaiid  delightful  in  deep 
and  sheltered  valleys,  through  which  wind  still  andekar 
streams^  which  is  not  found  in  this  stata  Even  the  sum* 
mits  of  some  of  the  mounttuw  exhibit  jilatonc^  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  admit  of  good  roads,  and  are  cultivated 
and  inhabited.  The  mountains  and  hilb  subside,  as  they 
approach  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  On  the  valleys  of  tt^ 
small  creeks  and  streams  are  many  pleasant  {dantations,. 
in  sitoations  beautifU,  and  yet  so  lonely^that  they  seen 
lost  among  the  mountain&  Thdse  valleyiTare  ridi^  beyond 
any  of  the  same  description  elsewhere  in  the  wesfent 
country.  The  alluvions  of  the  great  streams  ci  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  diflferhttle  from  those  of  the  other  great 
streams  of  the  West.  As  great  a  proportion  of  the  cultiva-* 
ble  land  in  Tennessee  is  first  rate,  as  inanyodier  <^  the 
western  states.  The  soil  in  East  Tennessee  has  uncom*^ 
mon  proportions  of  dissolved  lime,  and  mtmte  of  lime 
mixed  with  it,  which  gives  it  an  uncommoashare  of  fertil- 
ity^ The  descending  strata  in  West  Tennessee  appear  ta 
be  arranged  in  the  foUowing  order:  first,  loamy  soil,  or 
mixtures  of  clay  and  sand;  next,  yellow  clay;  thirdly,  a 
mixture  of  red  sand  and  red  clay;  and  lastly,  a  sand^as 
white^  as  is  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  south*^ 
em  parts  of  the  state  are  immense  banks  of  oyster  shells,^ 
of  a  size,  that  in  some  instances,  the  half  weighed  two 
pounds.  They  are  found  on  high  table  grounds,  far  fi^m 
the  Mississippi,  w  any  watercourse,  and  at  a  still  greater 
distance  fitrni  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Earths^  Fossils  and  Salts.  Beautifiil  white,  grey  and 
red  marbles  are  found  in  this  state.  Inexhaustible  quar- 
ries of  gypsum,  of  the  finest  quality,  abound  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, in  positions  favorable  to  be  transported  by  the  boat^ 
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aUe  wvlersof  the  BMstoiL  &iit  miOstoiies  are  qimnsied 
from  6om%o(  the Cumb^and  miHintains.  .  Beautiful  spe- 
dmeoB  of  roek  cbryBtak  afesometiaieB  discpvmpd  One 
or tvro Mines  of  lei^  have  been  worited;  and  iron  ore 
is  no  w/here  more  abundant  Sak  springs  abound  in  the 
comnry  I  ibouf^  fewof  tb^m  are  of  a  strei^th,  to  justify  their 
being  worked.  Nitrous  earth  is  very  abundant;  and  any 
qamoAtf^  roqniffed  in  the  arts,  ought  be  made  from  the  cat^ 
Cf^i^salt  petrecoBes. 

Th^ofrcaves  dien»9elves  areamong  the  mo^astcmshing 
cttriostties  in  the  -comitry.  One  of  them  was  descendedt 
nei  kmg  since,  it  was  judged,  four  hundred  feet  below 
ihe  sudaoe;  and  <»  the  smooth  Ume  stone  at  the  bottom 
was  found  a  stream  of  pure  water,  sufficient  to  turn  a  milL 
A  cave^  on  an  elevated  peak  of  Cumberland  mountain,  has 
a  perpendicular  descent,  the  bottom  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  sounded.  Caves,  in  con^mrison  with  which,  the  one 
so  celebrated  at  AnUparos  is  but  a  slight  excavation,  are 
common  in  this  r^on  of  subterranean  wonders.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  their  frequency  prevents  their  being  explo- 
Fsd.  Wm^  there  fewer  in  number,  we  might,  probably, 
aoMse  our  leaders  with  accurate  descriptions  of  the  no- 
blest caves  in  the  world  As  it  is,  little  more  of  them  is 
known,  than  that  they  abound  with  nitrous  earth ;  that  they 
spring  up  with  vaulted  roofi,  or  run  along  for  miles,  in  re- 
gular oblong  excavations.  A  cave,  which  may  be  descend- 
ed some  hundred  feet,  and  traced  a  mile  in  length  is  scarce- 
ly pcMuted  out  to  the  traveler,  as  an  object  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notiea  Some  of  them  have  been  traced  ten  miles 
in  extent ;  and  taking  into  the  account  th^r  paraUel  cham- 
bers, and  latand  windings,  much  ferther. 

CUnuOe  and  Productions.  The  chmate  of  this  medi- 
al region,  belwe^  the  northern  and  scmdiern  extiremities 
^  the  country,  is  delightful.  Tennessee  has  a  much 
milder  tenjiperature,  than  Kentucky ;  and  in  We^t  Tennes- 
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see  greal  quantities  of  cotton  are  raised;  and  die  ffowmg 
of  that  article  is  the  Btajfie  of  agriimkure.  Snows,  bow- 
ever,  of  some  depth  are  frequent  in  the  winter.  But  tbm 
summers,  especially  in  &e  more  elevated  r^ions, 
are  mild ;  and  have  not  the  sustained  ardors  of  the  same 
seascm  in  Florida  and  Lommonu  Applei^  pears,  and  pkumi, 
which  are  properly  northern  fruits,  are  raised  in  great 
perfectioa  The  season  of  planting  for  maifle,  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  state,  is  early  in  April  In  elevated  and 
favorable  portions,  it  is  bdieved,  that  no  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  healthier.  In  the  low  valleys,  where  stagnant 
waters  abound,  and  on  the  alluvi<»s  of  the  great  rivers, 
the  same  causes  produce  the  san^  9&cta  here,  as  else- 
whera 

Almost  all  the  forest  trees  of  the  western  country  are 
found  within  the  limits  of  this  state.  The  laurel  tribes 
are  not  common.  Jumper,  Red  cedar,  and  Savine  are 
seen  on  the  numberless  summits  and  declivities  <rf*the  moun- 
tains. Cotton,  indigo,  com,  whiskey,  1k^  horses,  cattle, 
flour,  gun  powder,  salt  petre,  poultry,  bacon,  lard,  butter, 
apples,  pork,  coarse  linen,  some  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and 
various  other  articles  constitute  the  loading  of  boats,  that 
come  down  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee ;  and  diese 
articles  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Cotton,  of  a 
certain  quali^,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tennessee  cotlon, 
in  all  places,  where  American  comment  has  reached. — 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  in  sheltered  situations  figs  might 
be  raised  in  perfection,  and  in  die  open  air.  The  present 
oudets  of  the  commerce  of  the  state  are  the  Cumberland 
smd  Tennessee  rivers.  As  we  have  remarked  of  Tennes- 
see valley  in  Alabama,  the  contiguous  divisions  of  this 
state  are  so  much  nearer  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Ala- 
bama, that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  enlightened  and 
enterprimng  people  will,  before  long,  make  canals,  which 
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filiaU  oonneot  die  vrntem  of  the  TemtMsee  with  diose  of 
the  Alabama  and  Mohde;  and  thw  ahortra  the  very  eir* 
cuitow  fM^senl  oomamnicalions  of  this  state  with  the  ^ilf 
ef  Mexico  to  one  thifd  of  their  present  distaiM^e. 

Rhem.  We  have  ah-eady  described  the  TMoessee^ 
aod  its  ftitKapal  branches,  under  the  bead  of  Aiabama — 
It  nay  wm  be  amiss  to  repeat,  that  it  rises  in  the  Alleghany 
mouBtainsytraveteesEast  Tennessee,  and  almost  the  whole 
nordi^m  limitof  Alabama, entersTennessee,  and  crosses  al- 
most the  whole  width  of  it  into  Kentucky,  and  thmu^  emp-^ 
tiisiiMo  the  O^o.  Its  viHholeeomw,  from  itsfcnntainslotbat 
river,  is  longer  than  thatd*  the  Ohio  from  Pittdiw^  to  its 
mouth, being,  by  its  meander8,nearly  l,300miles.  Itis  byfar 
the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio ;  and  it  is  a  questicHi,  if  it  do 
not  contribute  as  much  water,  as  the  main  riven  It  is  sus- 
ceptiUe  of  boat  navigation  for  at  least  a  thousand  miles. 
It  enters  the  Ohio  thirteen  miles  below  the  moudi  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  .fifty-seven  above  that  of  the  Ohio.  Its 
head  turanches  in  East  Tennessee  are  Holston,  Nola* 
ehucky,  French  Broad^  Tellico,  Richla^,  Clinch,  Big 
Emery,  and  Hiwassee  rivers.  In  its  whde  progress,  it  is 
continually  receiving  rivers,  that  have  longer  or  shorter 
eourses  among  the  mqpntains.  The  principal  of  these  are 
PowelPs,  Sequalchee,  Elk  and  Duck  rivera 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  in 
the  south-east  part  of  KentiMdcy,  through  which  it  has  a 
eoone  of  nearly  300  miles.  It  has  a  circuit  in  Tennessee 
fi€  360  miles ;  aiid  joins  the  Ohio  in  the  state  of  Kentndty. 
Its  principal  branches,  in  this  state  are  Obed^s  river,  Ca- 
rey's Fork,  Stone's,  Harpeth,  and  Red  rivera  It  may  be 
remariied,  diat  most  of  the  tributaries  of  this  and  Tames- 
see  rivers  r»e  in  the  mountains,  and  are  too  shallow  for 
boalnaBgati<»i,  except  in  the  time  of  floods.  Occasional 
fi*eshets  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  which  flat  boats 
can  be  floated  down  to  the  main  river,  to  await  the  stage  of 
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water,  when  that,  ako,  shall  be  navi^Me  to  New  OrleiittL 
We  have  already  meniioiied,  ia  oar  account  of  the  Mifr- 
cMBippi,  the  streams,  which  enter  that  river  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state.  They  are  Obian,  Forked  Deer, 
.  Big  Hatchee  and  Wolf  rivers.  These  rivers  form  mpw* 
tant  boatable  commun]catiowfit>mtheifiFterior  of  ifantiaiige 
and  fine  district  of  country,  ^Ibe  Jackson  purchase,*  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  wouki  form  but  b  barren  oaiCidegue  of 
barbarous  words,  to  give  the  names  of  aD  die  rivers,  large 
and  small,  diat  water  this  state.  No  part  df  the 
country  is  better  watered.  It  is  a  country  of  hiOs  audi 
tains,  and  mountain  streams,  and  beantiiul  vaBqra 
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0 
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teaahi, 
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Marion, 
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'# 

49 
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66 
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0 
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4» 
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0 
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0 
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23 
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56 
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6997 

48 
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0 
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^ 

16,211 
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72 
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a 

72 
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13 
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0 
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340,867    2737     79,167     62    422.813 


J^rriMttMi^  Vr^AuM  4md  M^imrftmhu^B.  Taking 
the  whole  ppodnee  of  the  uMb  in  aw  fiew^  cotton  b  the 
•M|^i€aiti0leof  i^wtb*  Bttlhe8oil6ad«hmaterear|dt 
Ihe  |Mfo4iiGl6  ef  Ki6gtncky,  in  anple  abundance;  and  as 
Miiher  in  die  «la}rie  of  4he  cotton,  or  its  aoieant,  ^n  they 
compete  with  the  more  iMMMhem  ateleii  and  taking  into 
fsiaw  the  great  dcfreeeion  of  the  price  of  that  article,  it  10 
hfifed,  that  ihe  hardy  and  inteUigeot  laraHtm^  ^  this  great 
6ttrte  will  torn  their  aUentiQii  tosome  odim*  article  of  cul- 
^vation,  iparuoalarly  the  silk  fiaolberry,  die  fine,  and  the 
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raishig  of  bees,  for  which  the«(Ml  iiiid  climate  of  ihis  state 
\  seem  to  be  admirably  fitted.  Wh^t,  rye,  barley,  sprits^ 
oais,  Indian  com,  ali.^e  fitiits  <^  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  orai^es  and  figs,  gnm  kxuriaBlly  here^ 
-In  East  Tennessee,  consideraUe  attention  is  paid  to  raising 
catde  and  horses,  which  are  tlriT^i  over  ihe  mountaiiis  to 
the  Atlantic  country  for  sate.  In  1830,  the  number  ni  pw^- 
sons  employed  in  agriculture  was  109,910;  and  in  manu- 
Pictures  7,860.  The  amount  of  articles  mami&ctured  was 
estimated  at  between  four  and  five  millions  of  doUais/— 
The  principal  articles  were  iron,  hraap^  cotton  and  cor* 
dage.  The  exports  have  hitherto  been  by  the  way  of  New 
Orleans.  Some  olf  the  articles  of  the  growth  of  this  state 
are  sent  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  recently  some 
have  been  wagoned  across  the  ridges  to  the  waters  of  the 
Alabama,  and  have  found  their  way  to  the  gulf  by  Mobile. 
Neall|r  one  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  conducting 
the  commerce  of  the  state. 

Chief  Towns.  Murfreesborough  is  the  political  me- 
tropolis of  the  state.  *  It  is  situated  on  Stone^s  river,  thir- 
ty-two miles  soutb-e^t  from  Nashville;  it  contains  about 
fourteen  hundred  inhalritants;  is  central  to  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  state,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deU^tM  and 
thriving  country. 

Nashville  is  the  commerdal  capital  of  th^  state,  and  by 
fiir  the  largest  town  in  it  It  is  very  [rfeasandy  situated  on 
the  south  diore  of  the  Cumberland,  adjacent  to  h^  and 
fine  Uuffi.  Steam  boats  can  ordinarily  ascend  to  this 
place,  as  long  as  they  can  descmid  fitmi  fine  mouth  oft  die 
Cumberiand  te  that  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  place,  that  imUl 
be  ^ften  visited,  as  a  resort  for  the  peof^e  of  the  lower 
country,  during  the  sultry  montfis.  Scarcely  any  town  in 
he  western  country  has  recently  advanced  with  more  rapid 
strides.    It  has  a  ovmber  of  handisome  jmvate  mansi^NiBi 
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aad  reqiecteUe  poUic  baiMifigs.  'Ehe  sefeml  ekiyeo)^  of 
pttfBuit  are  followed  bece.  with  industry  andspirit.  It  m^ 
the  seat  ci  a  ooIIm;^,  wliicb  ha»a  respeolable  cfaymioal  and 
phifofic^iluGal  a^Pll^  and  liturary,  and  a  ruaiiig  repvta* 
tioa  It  is  €6ttfliaiad  to  eomain  at  present,  rbiBg  of  ^ 
IhoMand  inhahimnts;^  and  k,  9Aef  New  Orleans,  Cincifi- 
naii,  and  Pittsburgh  the  next  lacgest  town  in  the  western 
eountry. 

Knoxiflfo^the  dueftown.c^East  Tennessee,  is  silttated 
on  Hekten  river,  four  milesbelow  its  junction  with  French 
Broad.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  3^060  inhal^tants;  has 
eooBidefable  manuAM^toies,  a  i«i^)e(Ab)e  seminary  of 
leaming,  and  is  a  pleasuit  woA  thriving  pkee. 

The  following  are  consideiaUe  villages,  containing  from 
SOOto  1,90ft  iidiabitanta  Bloamsville,  Rogersville,  and* 
Radedge  cm  Holslon  river.  XBzewell,  Grantsborough  and 
itt^pton,  on  Clinch  river;  Jonesbwongh,  Gre^iville, 
Newport,  Dandridge,.  Sevi^viBe  on  Fr^M^h  Broad  and 
its  waters;  MaffFiville,  Washington^  Pikeville,  Madis<Mi, 
Winchester,  FayetteviUe,.  PiihuAi,  Shelbyville^  Golumt»a, 
Ytnon  and  Reynoldsburg  on  the  Tennesseo  and  its  wa- 
ters. Montgomery,  Momtie^Spana^  Carthage,  GaHaiin,> 
Lebanon^  M'MinnvillevJefieraon,  Franklin,  Haysborough, 
Charlotte,  Springfield,  Clarksville  on  the  Cumberland  and 
its  wat^PEf. 

Memphis,  nearly  on  the  line  between  thi^state  and  Mis^ 
siffippi,  as  wehaveafaready  rmnarbsd,  occupies  the  iNte  of 
fort  Pickering.  It  stands  on  one  of  die  noblest  UnfiB  d'tbe 
Mississippi,  proudly  elevatsd  above  that  river^  and  its 
fine  of^KMito  beilsms.  A  beautifol  railing  oountry  sur- 
founds  it  in  the  rear.  A  remnant  of  ^  tribe  of  the 
Chiekasaws  resides  near  it  The  inhabitanis  of  this  vil- 
bge  used  to  be  chieAy  of  mixed  blood.  Sinee  it  has  ta* 
km  sttc^  an  imposing  name,  the  torn  has  made  consider^* 
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the  apperand  the  lammeomMjjWaAAmBf'm  hmu§  the 
pom  of  general  tmftraa  Stmet  Trinnnnrium  the  iflHt  re- 
giow  on  the  Afkanaaa,  Wnlutii  and  iigMiver,^ifoi6iM» 
benodoabtytbatk  wiltultimalely  beoosiea  coarideraMa 
phK^.  It  is  ene  of  the  pbeee  on  the  Mianaappiv  mkith 
pasmig  stean  beala  gmt^miy  honm^  mtt  the  diaskaiga^ 
ci  their  cannon,  as  they  ascend  die  river  by  it 

Natmral  CmrwaUk^  Tikis  fiwU  aa8%  8i««ii«a  a  ao- 
{MOOS  artieia.  We  have  abeady  loaclRd  ea.  tha  aangalar 
configoralUNiof  the  Kma  intwwi  oubiitwita  of  d»s  coMMry^ 
from  vfbkk  it  resuhs  diat  there  aw  aambpApM  aatcasiia 
cavities  in  the  eardi  Some  have  sappased^  dsNii  diasa^faat* 
lows  are  aslended  ander  the  greater  part  ^tf*  diOflorfiiMof 
the  cooniiy.  firings  and  even  eanmtBcaUa  8^reaiii»  of 
wirter  §&m'm  dwro^andhaw  subtenaacaMocaaiBea  Gaiaa 
have  been  expfovedalgieat  depfdis-fiMr  an  catent  0$HH$ 
milQB.  They  aheuad  in  siagakr  ehaaAbaia^  pmdiginiai 
vaahedapartniaita^aodmanyof  theairvvhta^  fi^  ilfai* 
naaalad  vvith  die  teaohes  of- die  viaitaBis,  hwe  a^gineaay 
grandeur^  whiehao^asenptfaneaaldiaaGh..  Tte^jiita 
of  aaimab,  aad  ia  soaie^ine|Mtoea  faunaAshBrieloasha^a! 
been  foand  ia  thara*  The  wrlh  of  these  caves  is  gotftd  i 
ly  iBipregnaladsatHigly  wiih  BiHMo  of  fime,  Aom  wfaicb 
any  quanti^  of  gun-{x>wder  might  be  made. 

On  some  vpuma  of  die  Cuflib«rland  moantaios,  calfed. 
die  eaehanled  auauttainv  are  aMurked  iBdia  solid  Ihaar 
•tone  £MMopa  af  asearli>>'9cs,  and  other  aniands^a^ 
asdKMigh^  fMomfy  mado^  and  aa  distinct,  as  thoQ^M»- 
preased'opaD  cfa^  aH>ftan  The  micha  oAsa  indioate,  that 
tk»  feet,  vddch  made  thcat^had  sliddea,  aa  w<mld  be  die 
ease  in  descmdiiigdacdivilits  in  soft  ch^.  They  ara  pte^ 
eisi%  of  thesamedasB  .widi  diekapress  el  two  hommit 
feet  fiwnd  iaa  Uoek  af  sohd  haMstoaot  qimrrieckoat^  dia* 
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awfitt^iie  Mmmijpfj^.    Tke  naamei^mk  mhkh  they 

TenneaBce  isttlMHidam  m  petriiieticiM  miA  ofganic  re- 
vmuA  NetrtbeMMhem  fao^dbry  of  tlM  state  aietiwe^ 
tmm  cMtely  petrified  One  is  a  eyprees^  feur  feet  in  di- 
imeiet.  l^e  cuber  isasyeamore  anilllieiiw4  ka  hick- 
or}<L  -Tkey  iyieiii*i ought  to  It^t  i^  the  feUuigin  of  the 
sarnhbaiA. of  tbeTcnnesMa  A  mstof  eggmi  the  wildi 
tsfliey  wMfe-dug  i^iaa  siaie^if  petv^ctkia  Pmnbgmif; 
^\m,  tMib,  »d  oiheff  faOBta  of  antmak  are  foaml  near 
tlKMHdiRea  A  teothwaerec^itfym  tbeposscflnmiof  Jer- 
oMWihBrtwHyEsq^  wbicfa  jut^eKbywoodaffiraia,  meas- 
vmi  anamker  of  feet  hi  leiigtht&iMl  at  the  iosertioAof  the 
jirvr  was  eight  Hiehes  bread.  At  a  sriphuriyrag,  twelve 
.mi^from  BeynoMsbiug,  im»  fewod  a  tusk  of  saeb  enor- 
iaiwiliaiei!iiioiis,4»thathkM])pe^  fvom  one 

ti^two  handm)  povMb.  Itis  shmtng,  yellow^  and  perfect- 
ly rei^0  the  wi&itA  co^rmaiiim^  Near  it  were  found 
oriMrboBes^pplMitohdongtQthesaiBefaugeaniinaL  It 
iscafealRied  irifibtiieiippearaiieeand  siaeofthe  boncb^thai 
dM«nnttiywhenIi«»iag^Kiliii(httfebee&  twenty  feet  high. 
IiagB  anik  eoftl^botb  pit  and  charcoal  are  oftm  dug  up  in 
iMiiiriaie^tibplhs^m  BiKty  to^€>ne  handred  feet  below  tfae^ 
9Mrftte€^.  ing^  i^asee^  and  idols  of  ndoulded  clay  have 
heoa  fomod  in  so  many  places^  w>  haxdly  to  be  deemed  cu* 
lioflkiea  Walis  of  fe«ed  stone^  and  eve»  walled  wells 
lMv#beea  feend  in  so  many  piaoes^and  under  mieh  cir* 
oQrnitaneM)  and  at  soiahdefiifas^  as  to  pi^^  of 

li^Mr  living  been  done  by  the  whites  of  the  present  day, 
eribe  pmmjftmewiamm.  In  tMs  Grtale  as  well  as  in  Miaaou- 
riv  bwyiiif  gramcb  ha?re  beett  feiind»  where  die  skelecons 
aettn  €dl  to  fas^i^  been  pigniies.  Even  the  |^ve»in  which 
dwbecfieB  were  deposited,  are  seldom  more  dnui  two  feet, 
eriiwfc^qyiiialMtfatlQiigidii^   To  oblate  the  ot^ection^ 
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that  these  are  all  bodies  of  children,  it  k  affirmed  tiiae> 
these  skulls  are  found  to  possess  the  dentes  sapmUkty^ 
and  must  have  belonged  to  persons  of  mature  age. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  easeades  in  Teimes-^ 
see.    One  of  the  most  striking  is  that,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  ^falling  water.^    The  cascade  is  eight  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Caney  fork,  and  iteariy  fifiy  mile» 
from  Carthage.    For  some  distance  above,  the  rivw  is  a 
continual  cataract,  having  fidlen,  in  a  little  distance,  150 
feet    The  ^  fit!  V  or  peipendiealar  leap,  is  960  feet,  or  as 
some   measure  it,  ISO  feet.    The  vi^th  of  the  sheet  is^ 
eighty  feet,  and  the  noise  is  deafening.    Tdylor's  creek 
fall  is  somewhat  greater  than  this.    It  is  differently  estinia^ 
ted  from  200  to  350feet.    The  desert  to  the  foot  of  die 
rock  is  difficult  and  dangerous;  but  the  grandeur  of  die 
spectacle  richly  compensates  the  hazard.    The  q>ectaiCNr 
finds  himself  almost  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  sky,  1^ 
an  overhanging  diff,  between  300  and  400  feet  high.^ — 
The  stream  before  him,  falling  from  the  last  rock  in  sbeettr 
of  foam,  almost  deafens  him  with  the  noisa    A  considera- 
ble breeze  is  created  by  the  M\\  and  the  m«t  is  diriv^i 
from  the  felling  spray,  like  raia   Twenty  yards  below  dHS, 
on  the  south  side,  is  the  most  beautifel  cascade,  of  which 
the  imagination  can  conceive.    A  creek,  six  or  eight  feet 
wide,  falls  from  the  summit  of  an  overhanging  rock,  a  dis-* 
tance  of  at  least  300  feet    The  water,  in  its  descent,  is 
divided  into  a  thousand  litde  streams,  which  are  a^gm. 
driven  by  the  wind,  in  lowers  of  rain,  for  a  number  of 
yards  distance. 

Much  discussion  has  enraed,  and  much  useless  learn- 
ing been  thrown  away,  touching  some  silver  and  copper 
coins,  found  some  years  eance,  at  a  litde  distance  below  the 
surfece,  near  Fayetteville,  in  this  state.  One  of  the  mhet 
coins  purports  to  be  of  Antoninus  and  the  other  of  Coid- 
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WDiiiriL  ^HiewrA  underwhifh  the  oo^fer  coins  were 
feoad,  WW  covered  with  trees,  which  eould  not  be  less 
than  400  years  old.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  such 
coins  were  found ;  mi  d^re  seems  some  difficult,  in  »ip- 
posing  them  to  have  been  depoeated,  merely  to  play  upon 
Ae  creduli^  of  some  virtuoso.  But,  as  such  deceptions 
hiKve  been  known  to  be  practiced,  in  some  instances,  we 
«ffin*  jt  as  a  possible  sdution  of  the  difficulty  of  their  be- 
ing found  there. 

The  paintings,  that  are  found  on  some  high,  and  appa- 
veatly  inaccessible  rocks,  in  this  state,  have  been  mention** 
«d  99  cunMities,  ever  since  it  has  been  vi^fiied  by^hite 
aen.  The  figures  are  of  the  sun,  moon,  animals  and  ser- 
pents; and  are  out  of  question  the  worii  of  former  races 
of  mea  The  colors  are  presented  as  fi-esh  as  though  re- 
oeatly  done,and  the  delineations  in  some  instances  are  viv- 
id ai^  ingenioua  «         ^ 

A  carious  appearance,  so  ccmuncMi  to  the  people  of  die 
4XHintry,  as  no  l|»ger  to  strike  them  with  w^Hider,  is  the 
mmensdy  de^  channels^  in  which  many  of  the  streams 
^  this  coantcy  rua  Descending  many  of  them,  that  are 
lai^ge^MNigh  to  be  bqatable,  the  astonished  voyager  looks 
4B|i,and  sees  himself  borne  along  a  river  running  at  the 
hose  of  perpendicular  lime  stonewalls,  sometimes  three 
•r  four  huBMdred  feet  high.  The  view  is  still  more  grand 
and  surprising,  when-  the  spectator  looks  down  from 
^JbK^e;  and  sees  the  dai^  waters  rolling  at  such  prodigious 
depths^  below  him,  in  a  regular  excavation,  that  seems  to 
hme  been  hewn  from  the  solid  lime  stone,  on  purpose  to 
feeeive  the  river. 

Cematibtthn.  Thb  has  no  essential  difference  of  fea- 
ttre  firoBd  that  of  the  other  western  states.  In  the  l^isla- 
4are  the  number  of  representatives  he^  a  given  propor- 
^i<m  t#  the  nuwb^ir  of  twaU^  iijibabitants^  and  4iQ  number 
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of  «e»fttoi»  uniiltMver  iie  jw^re  &a»YMwMi^  « leiiihiMi 
one  third  cf  the  mimber  of  wepreaexmiiims.  To  be  dig»« 
ble,a»aiemberaof  eithm'faoHei^lliepMVDiiaMKtlMMfe  aso» 
sided  three  jvare  in  ibestale,  md  oae  in  ilie  eowny^  «m1 
bepesseasedof  200aete8of  bad.  The  ywyneriB  dteo* 
led  for  two  yeare;  and  is  eligible  six  yeais  eot  tof  e^lit 
He  most  be  tweDty*fi?e  years  of  age;  omM;  iia?e  rfeaMed 
i&Ae  state  fow  years*  and  must  fwneac  5§§  acffea  of  1»M^ 
to  be  eligible  to  that  office.  -  The  judiciary  m 
to  ooupts  of  law  and  ei^ty«  The 
judges,  k»  -hold  their  offiee  dunng  good  bekovmir.  AN 
free  men  twenty;«one  yeorsof  age,  and  ^o  fam^  tettded 
in  the  county  six  months  preeeding  tbo  efafctjen,  poowi 
the  electire  franchise. 

Sd$o^.  There  are  Ane  iniitmiom  im  the  ^iati^ 
which  bear  ^  name  of  o^legesf  one  at  Nashville^  one 
at>Knoxi4i^  and  one  at  Marysville.  Tile  OmJMttad 
ppesbyterians are  maidng  ^eateffims  torear  a  4ieological 
insdtution^in  which  to  train  young  men  for  their  woiohi|^ 
The  college  at  Na^Tille  has  been  amply  mdoweil,  and 
tmder  a  learned  pre8ideil^gi<re8  promise  of  ykUUng  aMpk 
okl  to  the  literature  of  the  state.  AcsffdemiesaMleoniaHMi 
ec^ools  ai^  inc»^ashig,  imd  die  people  seem  to  beudwfcei^' 
ing  to  a  sense  of  the  impor^eeof  edocMion  to  the  pMh 
^rvadon  of  our  repuMioatt  institutions.  '' 

History.  As  Tennessee  is  oneof  the(dd4M  aiMl  most 
important  (tf  ihe  western  states,  it  seems  tight,  liMtiM 
should  enter  witfi  someAmg  pHHreof  panitolArily  imo  ikt 
events  of  its  first  setdementand  pn^iress.  She  has  aheady 
swarmed  her  tens  of  thousands  of  emigraiHB  imo  the 
newer  states  and  terrifories;  and  especially  iMoIHiimstnd 
Missouri.  Aldioogh  in  fiu^  but  df  yeg^nky  heiMtf,  rile 
claims  jn-ecedenceClkmoi^ibese  younger  m^fibers  of  thte 
confederacy,  as  a  common  mollis.    The  territortalfimitt 
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Wvrem  dw  slMeand  Ynj^Mft  were  settled  by  eommiBt- 
Monersircimeacli  state  ia  1803.  DufNttes  existed  between 
ikts  state  mad  Kentndiy,  roqieotiiig  tbe  estem  of -tbe  state 
ttm^  wlueh  were  hajl^ly  adjoeted  in  18S0,  ind^n  bsr  lim- 
ite  weie  ^xed,  as  diey  ara  gi  vea  at  die  bead  4yf  ewr  aeoount 
^  thisslata 

In  1990,  tbisfine  contry  waaall  a  vast  fbrart.  From 
vafious  oaoaes  it.bad  bem  kmg  deserted  by  ike  Lodiaiia; 
and  in  tbe  iartBe  boMoms  and  grassy  barrens,  game  left  to 
increase  unmolested,  had  become  abundant  To  himt  in 
tbisunooonpiedandbeant^countiyliad  become  a  lucra^ 
tive  bnsinesSi  Many  of  the  first  settles  mwe  drawn  hare 
to  {MUisue  thisot]9eot  .  Tbe  andent  maps  of  die  western 
country  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  stnation  of  places  at 
tbe  time  that  Franee  claimed  the  whole  oomilry  south  of 
Canada,  belwera  the  Misiriasqipi  and  the  All^^iany  moun- 
laina  F;rench  £om  are  M|M«sented  <m  these  maps,  as 
standing,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  ri¥er;  one  on 
die  sottdi  bank  of  tbe  Ohio;  another  on  the  nordi  side  of 
the  Qhio,atthe  mouth  of  the  WidMish;  one  near  the  junc- 
tmnof  the  Ohio  with  tbe  MiBsisnippi?  one  at  the  Chicka- 
saw \Mb;  one  on  the  east  bank  of  Red  xi?er;  and  one  at 
diie  jun^onof  theCoosa  and  the  Tallapoosa,  called  Ala- 
bama, after  the  name  i^  the  rivei;  On  the  head  waters  <^ 
the  Tombeckbee,diey  bad,  also,  a  Ibrt  called  noulause. 
Five  leagues  up  theTwnessee  dMiyliad  anothw*  One, 
{otuatedat  the  moudi  of  theKeabawa,  was  called  Shawnea 
Oaa»|iot  a  great  way  above  the  mouth  of  thelUinois,  was 
called  Crme  Coeur;  one,  half  way  up  the  Illinois  ismaric- 
ed  by  the  name  French  Fort,  and  one  on  the  north-west- 
ern extremity  of  lake  Mich^yia  This  vras  part  of  diat 
&moua  plan  4^  posts,  and  ccmnected  lines  of  defences  by 
which  it  was  tbe  French  policy  tobokl  this  vast  and  fertile 
oountry  in  subjepdon.    In  1765,  the  Cherokees,  at  diat 
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tifkie  a  powerfiil  tribe^  w^^n  aUiaiioe  mik  die  FfMcb, 
and  of  comm  hostile  to  the  English.    In  1756,  n  matf 
Tvastnade,  boih  with  them  and  the  Catewbes,  on  the  cmmU-- 
tion  that  we  sboald  build  a  fiirtki  thetoantiy  of  each  tribe; 
and  the  motive  alleged  was,  diat  they  were  Ah-  the  de- 
fence of  the  women  and  children,  when  they  were  absent 
on  their  ekpeditimifii.  With  this  view  fbrt  Loodoti  wo!  built 
fordiem,inl7d7.  AgarriMiiwaaiihcediti  thiafifft;aiidliie 
Indiam  oflfered  bountieBof  land,toittdneeartkEami  tocome^ 
and  settle  in  the  vicituty.    The  remembraMtof  a  thrie 
y^ears^  war  was  not  immediately  erased  i  and  the  CSiero^ 
kees  still  manifested  such  symptonn  q^  hostility,  dial  colo- 
nel Bird  was  sent  among  them.    He  bink  «mK  garrsmied 
two  forts,  one  of  them  on  the  river  Holsien,  opposite  ibe 
upper  emd  t^  Long  iriand,  in  Whieh  forts  his  aymy  vmMe^ 
ed,  in  17fl8^    Theforton  the  Ui^ston  was  beauiifiilly sittt- 
ated.    At  this  time  there  was  notanotfaer  white  settleoseat 
on  that  river.    Batafter  die  building  of  the  fort,  the  r^ 
ports,  whidi  were  circulated,  of  die  fartilky  of  the  sail, 
and  the  abundaoieec^  game,  led  some  persons  to  settle  be* 
iween  diem,  before  the  brealdng  out<^  the  Qieiokee  waor^ 
which  omimencedin  iKSSk  The  cii^cumstanoe  wbidkgave 
rise  tothis  war,  was  die  taking  soMe  horses  by  the  Indi^ 
ans,  which  belonged  to  the  new  white  settlers;  to  re^aee 
diose  which  dbe  savages  had  lost,  during  the  preoediag 
war  widi  FVance,  in  which  ihey  had  joined  us.    The 
while  settlers se»ed  their  tKHnsesa^n;  mi  dther  killed, 
or  made  priscmers  of  die  warriors,  that  had  taken  the 
famsea    Thus  was  opened  avast  field  for  the  exercise  of 
diose  lerrible  acts  of  feroeity,^  which  savages  are  so  la^ 
mous.    The  ftonii^v  of  Virgieia  and  Mordi  CaroKaa  were 
terribly  ravaged  widi  die  flames  and  the  tseraahftwk,  as 
^  cwtomary  in  such  oases. 
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FbrtLomloiiwis  sitaati^  on  the  noith  std#  of  Iittl« 
Teimeflsee,  a  mik  above  the  moudi  of  TeUieo,iii  the  een* 
tra  ef  the  Qierdcee  country.  It  had  a  jnoaU-gamsoii-^ 
Hiebidiaiis  beeleged  it;  aad^ie  garriaon  was  compelled 
toflttft^nderfor  wmt<if  pioTaaowiL  They  were  to  be  al* 
lowed  (o  retreat  to  the  white  aeldeaieiits,  beyond  the  Blue 
rid^.  AM  of  them,  but  aioe,  SM  by  indimriminaie  mas- 
aacre.  Between  Iwo  and  three  hundred  men^  woo^n 
and  childrm  were  triauL  This  event,  so  mmoorablein  the 
first  setdeneRt  ef  Temessee,  took  place  in  1760. — 
in  IWI9  eoioMl  Grant  led  a  strong  fovce  into  their 
coMiftfy  aMd  eo«peifed  ibean  to  aue  for  peaee.  A 
tpeaty  was  the  result  Inconseqaoieeof  this  war^theonr 
tysetdement,  wfakh  had  been  BHole  in  the  vicinity  of  fo^ 
Laadan^  vms  desarled.  The  treaty  renewed  the  confi- 
deaoaof  the  inuBigrants  fima  Pennsylvania  and  Tirginia, 
who  had  deswtedlba  coantry.  They^and  othi^^  asBocia- 
dug  with  them,  retoniedio  tfaecountry,  with  the  purpose  of 
renewing  th^r  projeetsof  hmttingand  asttleMmat  They 
settled  in  EaM  TenMSsea  Tiieae  a^en  gave  diose  names 
to  the  chief  mountains  and  rivers,  i^ich  have  been  retain- 
ed siaee  that  time.  The  names  ^  Cumberland  and  Laurel' 
were  given  by  them  in  afisctienate  rraoembrance  of  their 
native nuMmtains.  The  masscf  banters  and  adventurers 
ecmthmed  to  advance,  step  l^scep^  and  broaden  their  cur- 
de,  setting  Ae  examf^  of  Amencaarsettlevsin  the  wilder- 
ness, in  aU  uabsuquent  periods  They  soen  penetrated  the 
htferiw,  of  what  is  now  called  Eaal  Tennessee. 

In  ITMf  Dotoiel  Bocme,  tfaepatiiuch  of  seidements  in 
die  western  fiMicats,  auuiean  eRsenrsien  fifom  North  C2aro* 
hnawlothe  wo6d»ofTmneasee.  in  1706v^colond  Smid^ 
with  eoflse friends, traviepsed  a  great  pertiott  of  WestTen- 
nessee.  They  descended  to  die  movob  of  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland,  rivers,  on  atrip  of  discovery.    They  saw 
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novdinie  peoplein  these  regions,  hk  1768^811  easfhnng: 
party  came  into  this  coiuitiy  from  Virginia.  Th^  spent 
some  months,  trayeraing  it  in  all  directiona  But  tb^ 
found  (Ml  their  retnra^  that  the  country,  whi<^  had  00  re-' 
cently  be^i  a  wide  wild^ness,^  was  no  longer  so.  Most  of 
the  fertile  spots,^  in  eKgiUo  situaiionsy  had  hem  ocqppied. 
The  firet  permanent  settlements  were  made  in  East  Tw- 
nessee,  in  the  winters  of  17€6,.  Mid  1769.  The  setdam 
came  from  Virginia  and  North  Cardina.  At  this  time 
Daniel  Boone  joined  them.  The  settl^nents  e^ilffiiied  to 
increase, until  1774,  and  1775,  when  an  ^densiveiHir- 
chase  of  land  from  the  Indians  was  made  by  a  company. 
There  was  among  these  setttors  the  usual  mixture  of  rss- 
pectableand  trifling  people;  and  Aey  wete  ioqpettedlo 
form  theseneweslablkihnMits  by  the  usual  mixture^  mo* 
tives.  But  even  those  despamtediaraoters,  that  had  fled 
from  debt  and  the  laws,  were  of  use  here;^  fbf  ifaay  station- 
ed themseliFes  on  the  frontier  of  tUs  vemote  and  ui^irotec- 
ted  settlement,  and  became  a  barrier  b^ween  it  and  the 
savagesr  The  habitants  who  had  fiaeed  themsefoesnear- 
est  the  hmtls  of  Vii^nia,  placed  themselves  imdor  the 
govemm^it  of  that  state;  and  those  that  wi^^e  noWMtta 
Carolina,  threw  themselves  under  die  jmitecdcm  of  its 
laws.  But  the  trouUes,  which  were  justcommimcing  m 
the  Adantic  country,  prevailed  the  par^Eit  regitm  from 
being  able  to  extrad  eflkient  protection  to  these  re* 
mote  and  feeUe  estabUshmenls  in  the  wildamess.  In  1774, 
the  Shawnees,  and  other  confedemtod  Im&uis  from  the 
north  <^  the  Ohio,,  made  on  eoQBursion  into  that  part  i^  dns 
country,whi<^  is  no  w  catted  SuUivMaoouB^.  Tbqrw^ne 
met  by  the  peofAs  of  the  country,  aided  by  a  few  regufaur 
troops,  and  were  attacked  with  a  spirit,  wbkdi  had  the  e& 
feet  to  put  a  stop  to  their  incunnons,  until  1776,  The  pur- 
chase whiahhas  been  miientioned  above,  was  not  agreeaUoi 
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toall  iie  Indiaii^  It  was  particularly  disagreeable  to  a 
chief  amcHig  diem,  called  Occannostata.  He  made  a 
?eryabimated  speech  against  it  It  was  not,  however, 
heeded  by  die  Indians. 

In  1776,  (he  Indians  of  diese  remote  regions  began  to 
Sbd  the  eflfects  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  the  Atlantic 
country;  and  commenced  tfieir  customary  depredations. 
The  people  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  sent  such 
troops,  asdiey  could  spare,  who  were  aided  by  the  people. 
Tliis  force  exercised  vigilance  and  unanimity ;  and  in  some 
eases  Anticipated  the  attacks  of  the  Indians.  .  At  this  time 
it  was,  diat  the  united  settlements  sent  delegates  to  the 
conventi<m  diat  established  the  district  of  Washingtoa — 
The  name  of  captain  John  Sevier  is  one,  that  occurs  of- 
ten in  the  early  history  of  this  state.  In  1774,  he  had  held 
the  commission  of  captsun  under  earl  Dunmore,  governor 
of  Vii^nia ;  and  in  1777,  governor  Caswell,  of  North  Car- 
olina, gave  him  the  commission  of  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  Washington  regiment  of  militia  under  colonel  Carter. 
A  batdewas  fought,  in  June  1776,  between  the  force  of  the 
inhabitants  united  with  the  soldiers  from  Virginia,  and  the 
savages,  at  a  place  called  Long-island  Flats,  which  was  a 
gr^tt  advantage  to  the  settlers;  not  only  because  victory 
declared  iti  thehr  favour,  without  the  loss  of  one  man ;  but 
as  it  gave  them  confidence  in  themselves,  in  demonstrating, 
that  Aey  were  able  to  compete  with  the  savages ;  and  by 
showing  to  the  hostile  Oierokees  what  they  might  expect^ 
in  the  issue  cf  a  bottfe,  if  tfaey  continued  to  practice  their 
hostilities^ 

Notwithstanding  this  lesson,  the  Cherokees  not  only  con- 
tinued to  manifest  a  hostile  sjuirit,  but  assaulted  the  forts; 
and  murdered  every  person,  who  Was  so  imprudent,  or  so 
unfortunate,  as  to  be  found  alone.  Aroused  by  the  story 
of  bumii^aild  murder  firqm  these  infant  settlements,  Vir- 
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ginia,  notwithstanding  her  pressure  at  home,  ordered  col^ 
onel  Christian,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  march  into  the 
heart  of  the  Cherokee  settiements.  His  foree  amomMed 
to  1,800  men.  They  fomid  no  Indians,  until  they  aniyed 
at  a  town  called  Tamotlee.  The  Indians  did  not  dare  to 
look  this  fim^  in  the  face;  and  sued  for  peace.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  Indians  shoi^  enter  into  a  trea^  on  the 
May  fdlomng.  Until  that  time,  it  was  stipulated,  that  hos- 
tilities should  cease  on  both  sides,  with  the  excq)tion  of 
two  Indian  towns,  near  which  a  prisoner  had  been  burned. 
This  enormity  had  been  practised  uponayom^sonoflfr* 
Moore,  who  had  been  captured  on  the  Watauga.  The 
excepted  towns  were  burned,  and  die  army  returned 
to  quarters.  The  Indians  were  awed ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  fears,  and  the  promise  of  a  treaty,  they  still  dbow- 
ed  manifest  intentions  to  inflict  all  the  injury  they  couML 

In  1777,  an  arrangement  was  brought  about  between  the 
states  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  the  Indiana  A 
definitive  boundary  was  settled  for  the  country,  wJiidi  19 
now  called  Tennessee.  It  was  then  supposed  to  beloi^ 
to  those  states.  The  Indians  at  this  time  professed  to  fete  ui 
treaty  with  us;  but  they  frequently  murdc^red  the  secdeM, 
when  they  found  them  unprotected  and  alone.  TUs  y^aft 
the  district  of  Washington  was  made  a  county.  Courts 
were  organized,  and  a  land-c^ce  opened,  in  wliieh 
great  quantities  of  land  were  entered.  That  tribe  of  the 
Cherokees,  that  lived  on  die  credc,  called  ddcamaugit 
and  that  were  called  by  that  name,  had  always  been  hos* 
die  to  the  whites,  and  bad  never  entered  heartily  into  die 
treaties  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indiana  By  the  addi- 
tion  of  a  number  of  hostile  tribes  on  the  Ohio,  thcar  num- 
bers were  increased  to  a  thousand  warriors.  In  ITW^ 
they  began  openly  to  attack  the  frontiers  from  Georgia  to 
Pennsylvania.    A  force  was  sent  against  them  from  North 
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CwoUna  and  Virgiiiia  This  force  came  upon  the  Indi- 
an  1^  surprize,  who  flied  without  giving  batde.  The  sol- 
diers pursued  them,  bamed  their  villages,  and  destroyed 
tfieir  cropa  This  evsal  hqipetied  at  the  same  time,  that 
ibe  British  gtyvemor,  gea^nd  Hunilton,  was  caj^ured  by 
ji;eoeral  Clark  at  VinceiiDes.  These  two  coincident  events 
restored  peace  to  the  western  settlements  for  a  time.  Du- 
ring this  interval  of  repose  and  security,  such  numbers  of 
people  settled  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  diat  the  British 
and  Indians  were  never  aiierwards  able  to  break  up  the 
setdementa  Another  county  was  constituted  by  the  name 
f^  Sullivan. 

In  1779,  the  Cherokees  began  to  commit  outrages  agaui^ 
The  dispute,  which  wasnowfieredy  agitated  in  the  Adantic 
country,  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  became, 
by  the  instigation  of  the  British,  the  mean  of  bringing  on  a 
general  Indian  war.  A  deep  feeling,  that  evc^  thing  was 
at  stake,  caused  the  west^n  people  to  act  with  great  Cler- 
gy: and  they  often  inflided  strong  and  summary  acts  of 
jortice.  From  the  misformnes  of  the  American  army  in 
Sooth  Carolina,  great  exertions  were  required  on  the  part 
of  the  frontbr  people,  to  guard  against  the  Indians,  who 
were  attacking  them  in  every  direcdon.  They  had  to  ex- 
ert all  their  efibrtsat  die  same  time  against  the  Britisb,  who 
were  trivmphandy  ov^mmning  the  southern  i^tes. 

SeiTLEMCNT  OP   WfifT  TJSnnSSSEE, 

In'  17C7,  West  Tennesi^e  began,  as  East  Tennessee  had 
been,  to  be  the  temp<N*ary  home  of  hunters.  Even  before 
this,  some  French  people  bed  setded,  Ivhere  Na^ville  now 
standa  They  kept  a  station  there  fin^some  time.  Hiere 
was  anotbw  French  station  attbe  same  time  on  dieTen- 
nessee^  about  forty  nilesabove  its  moudi.  Thwe  was  one 
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also  at  fort  Massac  on  the  Ohio.  Adetaefaimnt  of  Ib^te 
hunters,  in  1769,  penetrated  as  fiir  as  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains on  Roaring  rher.  They  th^e  deposited  the  pnj^ 
eeeds  of  thmr  hunt  Th^  found  no  signs  of  human  hab- 
itancy,  or  cultivatioa  Some  of  th^r  numbw  were  killed 
by  southern  Indians,  who  were  Iravelling  to  the  north. — 
They  had  traversed  a  country  covered  with  high  grass^— 
They  discovered  many  of  the  caves,  that  are  so  well 
known  at  the  present  day.  Bytheborders  of  credcsdi^ 
found  scones  set  up,  apparendy  as  burial  monuments,  over 
great  masses  of  human  bonea 

In  the  year  1770,  some  members  of  this  party  set  out 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  hunt,  on  a  tradis^  eq)edi<ioD, 
intending  to  advance  as  for,  as  fort  Natefaez.  As  thqr 
descended  the  Cumberland,  near  the  place,  where  Nash- 
ville now  is,  they  dkoovered  the  French  lick,  where  they 
saw  great  herds  of  buffidos,  and  other  kinds  of  game. — 
They  attained  the  objects  of  their  journey,  made  a  profitar 
Ue  trip,  and  returned  home  in  safety.  In  1776,  with  « 
number  of  others  associated  with  them,  they  came  tgain 
to  WestT^messee  to  hunt  Amoi^  them  was  an  old  mai^ 
like  Boone, passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  roving  in., 
ihe  woods.  He  had  so  &r  lost  the  sight  of  his  eyes  with 
age,  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  take  sight  at  the 
bufialos  and  deer,  was  to  tie  a  piece  of  white  paper  to  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun.  In  this  way  he  killed  a  number  of 
deer.  This  old  man  strayed  fix>m  the  ^icampment,  lost 
himself  in  the  woods,  and  was  absent  nineteen  days.  He 
survived  the  extreme  cold,  hunger  and  exhaustion,  and  the 
perfect  helplessness,  in  which  he  was  found.  He  recovei^ 
ed,  and  killed  a  number  of  deer  afierwarda  Such  mra 
of  iron,  were  the  piime^^s  of  civiUzation  in  the  west 

The  country  was  o&m  scoured  by  hunting  parties;  but 
no  permanent  settlements  were  yet  made.    One  of  a  hunt- 
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kig  party  was  killed,  in  1777,  by  a  wounded  bnfialo  from  a 
lierd ;  of  which  he  had  killed,  and  mounded  a  great  many. 
A  small  field*  of  com  was  planted  in  1778,  near  Bledsoe^s 
lick;  and  in  1779,  there  were  a  number  of  fiunilies settled 
perm&nendy  there.  They  biidlt  and  inhabited  stockaded 
forts.  Hiese  were  formed  by  arranging  connected  lines  of 
log  cabins  into  a  hollow  squara  Nashville  had  its  share 
of  these  setders.  A  number  of  immigrants  embarked  in 
a  boat,  which  they  called  ^  The  Advetdure^  on  the  Hoi- 
ston,  int^dding  to  descend  that  river  and  the  Tennessee; 
and  dien  to  ascend  the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland,  to 
where  Nashville  now  is.  They  reached  this  place;  but 
soflered  severely  on  the  way.  They  were  fi*equently 
fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much 
fipom  hunger.  When  they^  first  visited  that  portion 
of  the  country,  that  surrounds  Na^ville,  there  were 
no  marks  of  former  habitancy.  The  country  round  Fr^ich 
lick,  which  had  formerly  been  called  ^  the  old  fidd^  was 
a  large  tract  of  ground,  that  had  been  thoroughly  trampled 
by  buffidos,  and  beaten  with  numberiess  paths;  as  if  situa- 
led  near  die  resorts  of  numerous  herds  <^  domestic  cat- 
tle. Though  diere  were  no  traces  of  former  habitancy  on 
the  sur&ce,  they  found  in  digging  nAnd  the  tarings  great 
numbers  of  graves,  and  the  appearance  of  walls  enclosing 
ancient  habitations.  Sometimes  these  walls  had  entrench- 
ments added  to  diem ;  and  were  so  capacious,  as  to  in- 
clude ten  acrea 

•  In  1780,  the  ^ttlers  were  first  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
"file  attacking  party  were  Delawarea  Between  1780  and 
1781,  was  fought  the  fomous  action  of  King's  mountain,  in 
which  the  first  setders  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  had  so 
glorious  a  share.  Lord  Comwallis  had  overrun  the  south- 
em  states,  and  all  wasconfiii^on  and  dismay,  in  those  re^ 
gions,  among  the  firiends  of  the  United  States.  Major 
Tou  If.  4 
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JPprff^Bdf^,  ft  ifiinons  Qriti^  iwti;^an,  marched  wkh  a 
^>rce  pearly  two  thousand  strong,  ppon  tbe«Aomt«in«»ttiaf 
separate  North  Oar^liqa  from  Tenueseee.  His  olqed 
WQ8  at  <Hioe  to  pUnish  the  whigs,  who  had  either  lulled,  or 
imprisoned  a  numb^  pf  peculiarly  obnoxiow  tories,  and  to 
encourage  the  tories,  or  loyalists,  as  they  were  called,  hy 
way  of  ^urtfsy,  tocome  forward  and  join  tbefcing^stan* 
dard.  Colondl  Arthur  Cainpbell,  colonel  Isaac  Shelby, 
and  colonel  Sevier,  conunanded  the  fi>rees  <^  the  moutv- 
taineers  aod  backwoods  wea  There  had  been  a  number 
of  seyere  skirmishes  between  these  partisan  corps,  in  whi<^ 
the  Afnericans  generally  had  die  advantage. 
The  American  forces,  commanded  hj  oolond  M^PiMiveQ, 
were  attacked  by  m^jor  Ferguson,  who  had  been  Svengtfa* 
ened  by  the  addition  of  a  large  body  ef  loyalists,  and  a 
stropg  reipforcement  of  British  regulars.  The  eeigage* 
nient  took  place  near  Enoree  riva*.  It  viw  severely  fought, 
hut  in  the  end  the  Britsh  retreated,  leaving  a  conaderable 
pumber  of  dea^t  and  more  than 300  prifKHdeia  Thepris- 
o|iersi  alone  eqiialled  one  third  of  the  number  of  the 
American  fQrl^s.  This  advaqtange  was  more  than 
balanced  by  t^  general  panic  and  duseoofagement, 
thatensn^  upw  thed^feat  of  general  Gates  and  colonel 
Sumpter  by  the  9rit^  9Iajor  Fei^soa  was  at  Giilberts- 
t^i^wip,  in  Nop^  CSarebna^  with  ^^900  mea  In  the  vieinky 
were^nwre  Uia«  5flO  tones  ready  to  join  hn».  In  thii 
emergency  the  mountaineers,  animated  by  the  earnest  per-^ 
suai^on  of  c^olond  Shelby,  to  strike  09  the  e«emy,  while 
^y  were  withip  atriking  djatance,  determiBed  to  attack 
tli^ms  akhou^  they  Mrere  acarody  half  their  numhera — 
The  niounitaw'^ers  pmreued  Ferguson  with  910  mounted 
n|leia(ien^  A^  papwiiqg  him,  in  a  drilling  rain»  for 
thirty-six  hou,r%  without  alighting  from  their  hwses  hut 
once  for  refireshment,  vt  the  whole  distance,  die  pucsiieffs 
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catM  upon  him  eiiciHiiped  on  K^g^  ttidbftttiiA^  a  tabto 
enui^nee,  fife  or  six  Ini&dred  yiUrdsin  length,  and  seventy 
yards  wkte;  Colone)  Sevier  coorinanded  ^  right  wmg } 
dobnel  CTampbdl'tf  ttnd  dolonel  Sb^by^s  regiments  <^Mn^ 
posed  ihecentM.  The  ri^t  wing #«y» led  to  liMde  by  eoM 
lonel  Sevier,  and  M^r  Wteeion;  ike  left,  by  Lionels 
Cleveland  and  Wi&kkttiSL  The  altafdt  was  cooinienfced  by 
Am»  twoMntir«cohMiini9^  as  they  weM  attempting  to  gain 
1^  eastenk  aeelivity  of  the  moiintaia  The  battfe  at  thi^ 
point  IMS  feiieos  add  bloody.  CblutiliiB  oneiicfa  side  re- 
peatedly gave  way,  And  w^^  te  6AMII  dM»ned  again  tathe 
eonteM.  Towatds  the  tetter  pait  of  dke  actionv  tlife  ene* 
myflaadeafiemeand  gallam  charge  spoil  die  Aitoerieaii 

tiiMfaoAtheeaMernsiiniittitaf  diomeiamaHiv  <^  ^^^ 
tbem  ahMBt  to  the  foot  of  it  The  AincrieaM  weve  agam 
jndl]ed,aiid  recomed  to  Ae  tim^;  dnd  the  eitemy  in  their 
tarn  ^ve  way.  The*  enemy  wacs  driven^down  the  western 
i^Hfiij  of  Ae  mountiiiii,  und  forced  into  a  disorderly 
wmm.  Ccdonef  Campbell  pressed  upon  diem  with  his  rc^- 
ifoent,  killing  all  that  came  in  his  way ;  and  poming  in  hia 
deadly  fire  upon  the  crowded  mass.  The  British  rallied 
agitiii,  and  came  upon  the  Ameiieaift  with  fixed  bayoneta 
Few  actions  on  reootd  have  been  moite  body  contested. — 
Feifttsonformedhistroopeinteycohimnfisasa  last  efibrt,^ 
and  attempted  to  cut  his  way  through  the  assailants.  In 
the  attempt  he  was  shot  dend.  ThefiiHs  from  die  Ameri* 
cant  had  become  so  hot  tod  fetal;  that  the  Briti^  were 
no  loiter  able  to*  sustain  it;  They  knd  down  their  arms, 
and  were  made  prisMera  Colonel  Campbell  received 
die  hif^eat  and  most  hoUMable  testimonials  of  gratitude 
fimndle  legielatuiie  <^  Virginia.  The  general  assembfy 
of  Nopdi  Carolina  voted  simitar  testimonials  to  colonel 
^elby,  and  ccrfonel  Sevier;  the  one  a  patriarchal  soldier 
and  ietder  of  Kentuckyi  and  the  odier  of  Tennessee,    in 
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tbfi^  action  the  mountaineers  and  their  gallant  les^atsgeitk^ 
ed  imperishable  honors,  which  their  countryoi^i  to  the 
^ird  and  fourth  generation  will  not  forget.  Colonel  Wil* 
Uams,  from  Ninety-six,  was  the  only  distinguished  officer, 
diat  was  mortally  wounded.  Fifteen  hundred  stands  of 
arms  were  takea  The  commander  and  150  of  the  ene^ 
my  fell  on  the  field;  and  610  were  made  prisoners.  On- 
ly 440^  escaped.  The  issue  of  this  most  gallant  action 
had  an  effect  far  beyond  its  influence  up<m  the  people  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  drooping  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple east  of  the  mountains  were  again  animated  with  the' 
flush  of  hope.  Lord  Comwallis,  hearing  of  Ferguson^ft 
total  defeat  by  the  mountain  riflemen,  immediately  paus- 
ed in  his  victorious  career,  and  retreated  to  Winnsbo- 
rough,  a  distance  of  between  seven^  and  eighty  miles. 

The  effect  of  thia  battle  upon  the  settlers  west  of  the 
mountains  was,  also,  highly  auspiciou&  It  n^ressed 
every  incipient  disposition  to  favor  the  loyalists.  The.  ru- 
mour soon  reached  the  Indians;  and  it  effectually  awed, 
and  repressed  them.  Toward  the  close  of  I'SBl,  the 
Cherokees  and  Chicka^virs  sued  for  peace.  A  land  office 
was  opened  in  1783,.  and  prospects  were  cheering  for  4l^ 
settlers  for  a  time.  But  die  Indians  soon  re-commenced 
on  the  settlers  of  West  Tennessee  a  war  ef  extermina- 
tion; forthey  killed  them,  wherever  they  found  them. — 
The  settlers  that  escaped  into  the  forts,  were  dishearteaedt 
and  maiyp  of  them  went  to  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  Those^ 
who  remained,,  confined  themselves  to  two  forted  stations. 
They  suffered  (torn  a  variety  of  causes,,  but  chiefly  fixmi 
want  of  provisiona  Their  suppUes  were  principally  fitmr 
hunting,  Lai^e  parties  of  men  hunted  tog^er  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  battle ;  until  they  had  succeeded,  in  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  supply  of  game  for  the  garrisoa  X 
gart  of  this  distress  was  owing  to  a  complete  figure  of  tha 
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enap  ibr  theMasoa,  owing  to  an  inundatioa  Vi^en  per- 
sons were  compelled  to  leave  the  forts,  four  or  five  went 
together,  always  under  the  most  vigilant  watch,  with  arms 
in  hand,  and  placed  back  to  back*  In  tins  way  they  were 
enabled,^  with  more  safe^,  to  scour  die  neighfooring  woods, 
and  guard  against  the  Indians,  that  might  be  lurking  in 
them.  Those,  who  survived  all  these  horrors,  until  1782, 
were  enabled,  by  a  law  of  that  year,  to  claim  the  land^ 
which  they  had  settled  and  cultivated  by  pre-emption 
rights.  In  thi&  year.  North  CaroHna  established  courts  of 
equi^  in  all  ihe  districts  6f  the  state.  Widi  the  close  of 
the  war  of  ihe  revolution,  die  Indians  became  less  trouble- 
some ;^  and  a  number  of  new  settlers  fi^m  North  Carolina 
were  added  to  West  Tennessee.  But  though  the  retunt 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  brought  back  confidence  and 
h<^  for  the  future,  the  savages  still  continued  their  rava- 
ges fitnn  time  to  time. 

In  1784,  North  Carolina  passed  a  law,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  make  a  cession  of  the  country,  which  now 
constitutes  the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  would  accept  of  it  at  the  end  of  two 
y^Bis ;  and,  meanwhile,  that  North  Carolina  was  to  retain 
jurisdiction  overit,  until  congresstookpossessioa  Thepeo- 
]^  of  the  new  country  were  under  great  apprehensions^ 
tfai4  priding  this  negotiation,  they  should  not  cmly  have  to 
eontendsinglehanded,  with  the  Indians ;  but  that  they  would 
be  entirely  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  aild  courts 
both  of  North  Carolina  and  congress,  until  the  end  of  the 
two  years.  It  was  vital  to  d;iem,  in  dieir  present  emei^en- 
€y,diatthey  should  be  able  legally  to  assemble  their  mili- 
tia  Accordingly  diey  chose  a  committee,  that  appointed 
a  convention  of  deputies,  who  enacted,  that  the  laws  of 
North  CaroUna,  as  &r  as  they  were  compatible  widi  the 
condition  of  the  new  r^ioui  should  c<mtinue  in  force ;  that 
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diey  shoald  i^iul  a  memorial  lo  congratt^neqnaitiag  that 
body  lo  recognize  the  cesmon  act, and  to  afibid  tfaemcomH 
lenance,  to  form  diemselves  into  an  independent  state. — 
They  then  drewup  a  plan  of  the  association,  wWdi  they 
had  formed.  Thc^  say,  that  the  management  of  thett  po- 
litical aflhirs  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  conventicHi,  dioso)  hjr 
the  people;  and  that  they  shall  choose  a  delegate  to  coi^ 
.gresB  to  att^id  to  their  affiurs.  They  promised  lo  cokif- 
vate  dispositions  of  benevolence  and  Tfrtoe,  and  discount 
tenanee  every  thing  opposed  to  good  morals.  For  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  conditioB8,fbey  pledged  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

This  step,  with  ^  measures^  that  naturally  gmw  ooi  of 
it,  created  divisioi^  among  the  peopla  Viows  and  wishes 
differed  widely,  as  regarded  the  desired  constttutiim;  and 
as  happens  in  such  cases,  the  smaller  die  matters^  opoft 
which  the  difference  turned,  the  more  fierce  and  deteram- 
ed  was  each  party  m  adherence  lo  its  own  opuHMs^ 
One  party  contaided,  ^1  as  North  Carefem  had  ppom^ 
ised  to  repeal  the  act  of  cession,  m  she  sbortif  afier  did; 
diey  ought  to  restore  dieir  allegiance  fo  that  state.  But  af- 
terlbe  grievances  were  redressed,  a  majority  of  ike  peo- 
ple expressed  a  wish  not  to  return  under  the  laws  of  thai 
state.  A  seoond  convention  met  at  J^iesborottgh,  anci 
comroeneed  deliberationSb  Each  county  had  elected  five 
deputies.  Mr.  Sievier,  whose  name  has  ajread^  been  men- 
tioned, Was  the  deputy  fi^om  Washington.  The  st^fi^ 
cant  name  of  Frankland  was  given  to  the  new  state. — 
They  announced  to  Iforth  Oeo^Gna,  that  diey  considferedl 
tfaemsdves  independent  of  her.  The  n«w  govemmMt 
was  immediately  pushed  into  operation.  But  causes  of 
disi^eement  Sickened  upon  ha  very  birth.  The  gover-^ 
nor  of  North  Carolina,  along  with  the  reasons,  which  the 
inhabitants  <^  Frankland  had  given  for  their  s^paratiw 
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ftMn  dial  state,  pttUisbed  his  masifeslo  and  i^pliea  ii> 
them.  The  conreiMien  sem  a  manorial  to  congress  with 
th^  i^w  constitution  by  a  person  delegated  for  that  pur- 
pose. Congress  took  no  maumrof  notice  of  their  pro- 
ceedings; and  the  d^egale  was  obliged  to  return  without 
cdfecting  any  tfiii^ 

In  1786,  the  state  of  FraiJdand  had  two  conflicting 
courts  in  its  limits.  The  eae  acted  under  die  authority  of 
their  own  state^  and  the  other  mider  that  c^  North  Caroli- 
na, EsK^  court  daimed,  that  its  decteions  were  para- 
mount;, attd  in  fact,  the  only  Qae,doiat  had  a  right  to  act  in 
ibe  eaaa  A mwe fruitfiilsource  at  eoUisioa  aikd  ijaarrel 
can  not  be  imagined,  than  such  a  state.  The  shmff  el* 
Franklmid,  with  his  posse^  m  some  instances,  w^tf  into 
the  other  court,  seised  the  papers,  and  turned  the  officen^ 
MEtef  doorsL  The  North  Carolina  pttr^,aS'800B  as  it  had 
power,  reiaUated  in  the  same  way.  Colond  John  Sevier 
•  was  deeted  the  fim  governor  ^  die  state  of  Frankluid. 
fl%e  governor,  scion  after  his  induction  mto  offiee,  met  the 
^incipal  man  on  the  Novdi  Carolina  &ade  of  die  question; 
From  the  windy  and  inefficienl  war  of  words,  it  soon  pro- 
ceiMtod  te  die  more  decisiTe  war  of  Uows^  The  argument 
was  soon setdedm  the  primilbre  way  li^  die ifint  of  fist — 
But  dftBse  kiders  of  sMe  were  separated,  before  victory 
declared  on  ddwr  side.  Thear  hnmUei  retainers,  as  diey 
feltindii^haund,imfarted  the  example  of  their  supenors, 
and  lost  aaeye^  or  apiece  of  flesh  of  less  importance  Groxa 
some  olherpajtof  the  body,  wiibcMtt  being  either  cooled^ 
orconvinoeA  Itwaaobviousttfaatinsucha  crisis  things 
mist  soon eomel»a  Hiave8efiou8iias«e,.dian&fist  fight,  or 
gouging  an  eye. 

Vhecounty  of  Waahingtmi  eLeeled  members  to  cepre- 
SeA  them  in  the  assembly  of  Nonth  Carohmu  Colonel 
Tiptoik,  whg  hsdftu^t  the  gwemor  of  Frankland,  was 
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erne  of  these  representatives.     A  paper  containing  ifae 
names  of  those,  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of 
North  Carolina,  and  secede  from  the  authority  of  Franks- 
land,  was  sent  by  these  memb^^  to  the  assembly.    Taxefi 
were  imposed  by  the  authori^  of  bodi  legislatures,  and,  as 
may  be  easily  foreseen,  the  people  paid  neither,  with  much 
speciousness,  assigning,  as  a  reason,  that  they  did  not 
know,  to  which  authority  they  ought  to  yield  thdr  money. 
This  year  the  Cherokees  renewed  their  attacks  upoa 
Tennessea    William  Cocke,  Esq^  was  delegated  to  con- 
gress.   He  made,  before  ^at  body^  an  eloquent  speech, 
placing  in  a  strong  light  the  helplessness  and  misery  of 
their  condition,  engaged  in  a  civil  war  on  the  one  iiand^ 
and  assailed  by  the  merciless  savages  "on  the  other.    Thisr 
time  he  was  heard,  and  his  representations  were  acted  up-- 
on.    A  general  amnesty  was  passed,  in  regard  to  all,  who 
expressed  a  readiness  to  yield  themselves  to  the  authorities 
of  North  Carolma  It  was  enacted,  too,  that  theofficers,  who 
had  held  under  the  state  of  Frankland,  should  be  displa- 
ced, and  their  places  filled  by  perscms  appointed  by  North 
Carolina.    Many,  who  held  under  the  new  state,  had  been 
originally  appointed  by  North  Carolina,  and  had  been  re- 
tained in  their  offices  by  Frankland.    They  were  consid- 
ered by  congress  in  the  Ught  of  persons,  who  admitted 
the  audiority  of  die  new  stata    The  pacific,  and  yet  deci- 
iiive  measures  of  congress  seemed  at  once  to  restore  things 
to  their  former  position,  before  the  formation  of  the  state 
of  Frankland.    But  under  the  external  appearances. of 
tranquillity  remained  the  smothered  fire.    There  sttil  re* 
mained  a  considerable  number,  staunch  for  the  cause  of  the 
fallen  state,  and  disposed,  upon  the  first  fovorable  appear- 
ances, to  rear  it  up  agaia    Governor  Sevier  offered  iie 
mrvices  of  these  men  to  Creorgia,  in  die  prospect  of  an 
approachuig  war  of  that  state  with  the  Creeks.    The  I^« 
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islMireof  that  itate  haying  deliberated  ap<m  diepropoaitictt 
returned  a  verypplite  answer,  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
Jundness  of  the  offer,  and  promising  a  return  of  their  ser- 
rioes  ia  any  way,  which  should  not  be  incompatible  with 
the  imeresls  of  Geoi^a,  They  sent  a  state  of  their  case 
to  Dr.  Frankhn,  soliciting  advice.  He  wrote  them  in 
reply,  that  he  thought,  they  had  beuer  accede  to  the  p#op- 
oskionB  of  North  CWolina. 

Notwithstanding  all  thes%  discouraging  ctrcunlistances, 
goremor  Sen^  retained  the  int^ri^  of  bis  faith  in  the 
new  state.  Georgia,  as  a  state,  indeed,  was  only  ready  to 
ayaiUierself  of  their  miHtary  services,  without  promising  any 
retam  of  good  officea  ]^  several  distii^uished  h)divi(K 
nals  of  tfiat  state  wrote  to  him,  expressing  their  own  good 
wishes,  and  those  <^  msmy  of  the  peop%  He  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  distinguished  society  of  Cincinnati — 
A  copy  of  tfie  constitutions  of  the  thirteen  states,  neatly 
hound,  was  presmited  him,  with  aTery  flattering  address. — 
The  common  toast  in  Georgia  was,  ^success  to  Frankland, 
a^d  Its  vimious  citizens.'  But  all  these  symptoms  of  con^ 
Talescence  notwithstanding,  in  1787,  the  legislature  of 
Frankland  met  for  the  last  time.  Little  was  done,  and 
shortly  after  the  state  of  Frankland  fell  by  natural  de- 
^seasa 

In  addition  to  Ms  source  of  discord^  in  East  Temies^ 
see,  a  party  was  getting  up,  whose  object  was  to  attack  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana*  This  was  at  die  time,  when 
there  was  so  much  excitement  in  Kentucky  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ^  occlusion'  of  the  Mississippi  against  the  pro-« 
duce  of  the  West  The  Tennesseeans  and  Kentuckians 
were  strongly  disposed  to  take  this  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  Letters  inculcating  diis  purpose,  and  manifesting 
an  organized  plan  to  do  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
oral  governmwt    An  examination  was  had  upon  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  noeasures  were  taken,  which  rasuked  in  dia^pp- 
prespion  of  this  incipient  purpose. 

In  1788,  an  execution  was  taken  oat  by  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, organized  by  North  Carolina,  against  the  pro- 
perty of  governor  Sevier,  as  he  still  continued  to  be  cal- 
led.   He  affected  to  consider  it,  illegal.    His  negroes  had 
been  taken  by  this  execution,  while  he  was  absent,  c<ni- 
tending  with  the  hostile  Indiana    On  his  return  he  col- 
lectied  ISO  men,  and  proceed^  to  attack  the  house  of  co- 
l<^el  Tipton,  where,  he  had  understood,  his  negroes  were 
placed  for  safe  keeping.    At  the  same  time  he  had  been 
told,  that  he  was  also  sought  by  colonel  Tiptcm^s  men, 
with  a  view  to  put  him  in  priBon.    All  these  circumstan* 
es  contributed  to  rouse  his  anger.    Colonel  Tipton  had 
been  advertised,  too,  of  the  int^ided  attack  upon  him. — 
When  colonel  Sevier  appeared  before  his  house,  it  was 
found  to  be  barricaded,  and  defended  by  fifteen  staunch 
friends  of  colonel  Tiptoa    His  house  was  situated  nine 
miles  from  Jonesborougb,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
Frankland  government    The  assailing  force  took  post  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  colo- 
nel Tipton  and  his  friends,  who  on  his  part,  for  that  and 
the  next  day,  affected  to  treat  the  whole  matter  with  dis- 
dain, and  made  no  reply  to  the  proposals.    He,  mean- 
while, was  busy  in  sending  round  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his 
friends.  ^  He  finally  consented,  that  one  of  the  fifteen,  who 
were  with  him,  should  write  to  the  commander  of  the  as- 
sailants.   A  difficulty  arose,  which  has  often  been  a  seri- 
ous one  between  the  commanders  of  lai^r  armies,  a  ques- 
tion about  etiquette.    The  letter  was  addressed  only  to 
colonel  Sevier.    He  would  not  receive  it,  ailing  the 
informality  of  the  want  of  the  title  governor^  and  statii^ 
that  his  brother,  who  was  also  colonel  Sevier,  and  for  whom 
die  letter,  by  the  address,  seemed  to  be  intended,  was  not 
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incafiip.  To  this  die  fiieiid  <^  colonel  TipUm  returned 
an  answer,  advising  the  assailants  to  disband  themselv^, 
beibre  the  regular  troops  of  the  goTernment  came  to  the 
aid  of  die  besieged,  when  they  would  be  sure  to  be  beaten, 
and  their  leader  afterwads  suligected  to  punishnaent  Co- 
lonel Sevier^  purposes  were  not  so  to  be  shakea  He  re- 
mained at  hTa  post  Persons  goii^  to  colonel  Tipton's 
house  were  fired  upcm.  A  number  of  persons  were  woun- 
ded, and  one  was  killed.  But  notwithstanding  the  cloi^e- 
ness  of  die  sdge,  twelve  men  from  the  adjacent  country 
contrived  to  join  colonel  Tiptoa  Colonel  Maxwell,  with 
180  men,  was  approaching  to  his  assistance.  The  morn- 
mg  of  the  attack  was  snowy^  and  the  assailing  force  had 
hardly  commenced  an  attadc  upon  the  house,  when  they 
heard,  that  they  in  their  turn,  were  like  to  be  assailed  from 
behind  and  before.  Thdr  courage  forsook  them,  and  they 
fled.  Twoof  them  were  taken  prisoners.  Colonel  Tip- 
ion  had  determined  to  hang  them  immediately.  He  was 
hardly  swayed  fit>m  his  purpose  by  strong  persuasion. 

This  defeat  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  of  the  parti- 
zans'of  Frankland.  Governor  Sevier  concealed  his  mor- 
tification, by  removing  to  the  remoter  deserts  of  diefi-on- 
tier,  where,  with  a  number  of  his  devoted  friends,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  he  still  made  war  upon  the  Indiana  The 
Cherokees  assaulted  the  settlm^its  about  Knoxville.  Co- 
lonel Sevier  was  chosen  to  head  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. A  number  of  Indians  were  killed ;  their  towns  burn- 
ed, and  their  catde  driven  off  While  he  was  thus  merito- 
riously engaged,  he  was  called  to  answer  to  the  superior 
court,  novv  sitting  at  die  seat  of  his  own  government,  to  the 
indictment  of  high  treasoa  While  he  was  Uius  taken 
fitmi  the  head  of  the  forces,  arrayed  against  die  Indians, 
the  regular  ofiicers  and  tiroops  were  compelled  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
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Tbe  battle  of  Lookout  moiuiiain  was  foi^;lil  winU  morr 
advantage  to*  the  Indians,  than  the  whites.  The  whole 
Tennessee  force,  amounting  to  450  men,  was  compelled 
to  retreat  Colonel  Sevier  had  a  stroi^  amemt  of  popu^ 
larity  with  great  numbers  of  the  peopla  His  prowess  at 
King's  mountain,  and  in  many  Indian  fights  had  attached 
much  confidence  to  his  name*  Though  net  lega%  aa«- 
Ihorised,  he  was  the  partisan,  to  whom  the  people  looked 
in  danger,  to  lead  them  agaittst  the  Indians.  Concludii^ 
that  the  affiiir  of  Frankland  would  be  foigotten  in  their 
need  of  his  present  services,  he  appeared  openly  at  a 
meeting,  held  ia  Jonesborougb  for  the  purpose  of  arrasgi^ 
ing  an  attack  upon  the  Indians.  He  was  drawn  mto  a 
quarrel;  was  teiien,  imprisoned,  and  put  in  irons,  byor^ 
der  of  colonel  Tiptoa  After  an  imprisonment  of  some 
time,  his  fiimily  aided  him  to  escape.  By  a  law  of  North 
Carolina  he  was  debarred  fit>m  holding  any  office  in  that 
stttte.  His  character  and  services  ultima^y  created  a  red- 
action in  public  opinion.  In  1789,  the  law  was  repealed ; 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  North  Carolina  fix>m 
Green  county,  and  was  made  brigadier  g^ieral  for  all  the 
western  countie& 

In  1790,  North  Carolina  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
her  title  and  authority  in  the  country  in  qnestimi.  Nash*^ 
ville  was  founded  in  17^ ;  and  was  named  after  the  gal*^ 
lant  general  Nash^  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Brandyvnue. — 
In  1785,  Davidson  academy  was  established,  and  endowed 
with  lands,  which  were  tcr  be  exempted  fit>m  taxes  for 
ninety-nine  years.  During  all  the  intestine  biXHls,  created 
by  the  erection  of  the  state  of  Frankland,  the  peopk  of 
East  Tennessee  had  been  involved  in  coi^nnal  wars  vdffa 
die  Indiana  A  state  of  repose  now  fottowed,  in  which 
the  settlements,  whidi  had  hitherto  been  statkMfiary,tfarongh 
fear  of  the  Indians,  rapidly  advanced  in  population. 
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BtSfay,  1790,  congrefis  (Nusned  a  law  Am*  die  gmem^ 
neiit  of  the  oountiy  eoutfa-west  of  the  Ohio.  For  the 
}mrpose  of  temporary  govemm^ot,  the  whole  country 
was  ccMistituted  one  goTemment  The  inhabitants  were 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  and  the  la ws^  which  were  given  to 
the  country  north-west  (^  the  Ohio,  in  the  ordinance  con- 
stituting that  country  a  Jerritory  in  1787^  There  were 
some  special  acts  ofreservaiion^^amoog  which  was,  that  no 
law  should  be  made  touching  the  right  of  the  people  in 
that  district  lo  the  p»roperty  of  their  slaves.  President 
Washington  proceeded  to  appoint  the  officers  of  govern^ 
flicait  Willutm  Blount  was  appointed  the  first  governor.. 
In  August,  1790,  he  received  his  commission.  In  two 
months  he  made  all  the  necessary  {H'eparations,  and  i^ 
pointed  all  the  officers  called  for  by  the  new  state  of  things^ 
as  preparatory  to  the  i^sumption,  by  the  people,  of  self 
govemmeni  The  same  arrangc^ients  were  shortly  after 
made  in  West  T^Miessee.  He  immediately  made  propo- 
sals to  the  Qierokees,  in  regard  to  a  treaty*  They  evin* 
eed  dispositions  to  meet  his  wishes.  Th^ee  millions  of 
mar&s  of  land  bad  already  been  sold  in  the  land  office. — 
Some  of  this  land  was  included  within  the  Indian  bounda- 
ries. A  aumber  of  persons  wished  to  make  a  settlement 
at  the  Muscle  Shoals^  which  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
Indian  territories.  By  order  of  the  president,  they  were 
forbidd^i  by  the  governor  to  do  it  In  1791,  colonel  Se- 
vier was  appointed  by  the  president,  brigadier  general  oS 
the  milicia  in  Washington  of  this  state.  In  this  year 
some  persona^  ui  defiance  ef  the  forbidding  of  the  govern- 
or, proceeded  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  to  make  a  settlement. 
On  their  return  they  were  arrested.  The  cinmmstances^ 
en  invest^ation,  prored  to  be  these.  They  w^  to  an 
island  mthe  river  Tennessee,^  at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  and 
built  a  Uock-honse.    They  were  soon  vi^ted  by  a  body  of 
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fifty  Indians,  who  told  them,  that  lh«y  should  Wb  per- 
mission to  retire  quietly,  and  the  promise  of  receiTii^  no 
injury.  If  they  refused,  they  assured,  diem,  they  would 
put  diem  to  death.  The  adventurefs  <^  course  preferred 
the  former  altemative.  The  Indians  then  burned  their 
worka  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  superior  court  to  in- 
flict Coxeand  l^s  associates,  wha  had  made  these  settle- 
ments. But  in  two  indictm^Hs  the  jury  would  find  a  true 
bill  to  neidier.  It  soon  appeared  that  these  young  men 
were  determined  to  make  another  settlemait,  where  they 
had  made  die  first 

In  1191,  the  whole  population  of  die  territory  was 
36,043,  including  3,417  slaves.  The  whole  population  of 
Cumberland,  at  die  same  time,  was  7,042.  The  Chero- 
kee chiefe,  by  invitation,  met  governor  Blount,  where 
Knoxville  now  stands,  and  a  titety,  which  jM^omised  per- 
petual peace,  was  concluded.  The  same  year  diis  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  president  and  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  On  November  5th,  1791,  was  brought  into  Ten- 
nessee die  fir^  printing  presa  It  was  set  up  at  Rogersvilie 
by  Mr.  Roulstona  On  the  same  day  viras  issued  the  first 
Tennessee  newspaper.  It  was  called  the  ^Knoxville  Ga- 
zette,^ although  that  town  was  not  laid  out,  until  1792. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  disastroij^  defeat  of  gener- 
eral  St  Clair,  on  die  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  To  prev^fit 
the  northern  triumphant  Indians  from  joining  the  southern 
ones,  the  president  was  anxious,  that  die  latter  should  join 
us  in  die  war  against  the  former.  Governor  Blount  was 
requested  to  invite  die  Chactaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Cher- 
okees,  to  assemble  at  Nashville,  to  make  a  treaty  with  him 
"upon  the  subject.  *The  president  was  desirous,if  possible, 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  pertinacious  hostitities  of  the 
savages,  now,  that  we  were  at  peace  with  England.— 
There  were  many,  who  believed,  that  emissanes  of  that 
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gcjvemmcait  sdll  instigiued  these  bofitftities  in  .seoret — 
Go?^*nor  Blount  discovered  at  once,  that  a  majority  of 
these  Indians  manifested  anger,  when  the  project  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  should  join  forces  to  maKe  war  up- 
on the  Shawnees,  was  hinted  to  them.  The  chie&,  who 
were  fiivorably  disposed  to  this  proposition,  did  not  dare  to 
manifest  their  feelinga  On  the  contrary,  in  violation  of 
the  treaty,  which  they  had  so  lately  made  widi  us,  a  tribe 
of  the  Cherokees,  who  Uve  in  four  towns  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tennessee,  at  a  place,  where  the  Creeks  and 
the  northern  tribes  cross,  as  they  pass  back  and  forward, 
and  the  Indians  of  a  fifth  town,  who  live  about  twelve 
miles  fi^m  the  other  towns,  assumed  the  war  dress,  danc- 
ed the  scalp  dance,  and  after  their  &shion,  declared  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  became  allies  of  the  Shaw- 
nees. 

They  immediately  began  to  practice  their  customary  at- 
rocities, by  killing  several  of  a  fiunily,  that  were  on  dieir 
way  from  Natchez  to  Nashville.  Th^y  brought  in  a  little 
white  girl  as  a  prisoner.  The  head  chief  of  the  nation  was, 
or  afiected  to  be  angry,  and  in  a  solemn  talk  forbade  allin- 
tercourse  with  these  five  towns.  .  Governor  Blount  order- 
ed out  the  militia,  and  as  fast  as  the  time  of  the  drafted  mi- 
Utia  expired,  he  ordered  out  other  drafts,  keeping  his  for- 
ces continually  on  the  alert.  The  Indians  were  driven 
hastily  from  some  houses,  which  they  had  plundered.  In 
these  houses  was  left  their  declaration  of  war.  It  consis- 
ted-of  a  war  club,  a  h*w  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows.  These  In- 
dians were  sure  to  murder,  wherever  they  had  a  chance. 
It  was  sometimes  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  exercise  a 
severe  revenge.  The  militia  were  found  insufficient  to  sus- 
tain these  continual  attacks,  and  to  keep  up  a  continued 
defence.  Some  jealousy,  also,  existed  between  the  gener- 
al government  and  th^e  territQrial  districts,  in  regard  to 
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the  emplojm^U  of  Ae  regular  tn^ape.  The  gWftnUgof^ 
emoaent  talked  of  dtsbandiag  tbe  roUitta  fixmi  ks  puf-  and 
service.  Governor  Blount  ordered  geaetal  Sevier  wtlfa 
a  part  of  his  brigade  into  the  service.  Tlie  main  force  of 
the  Tennessee  troops  was  placed  at  ^  South  West  point' — 
This  is  a  small  distance  above  theconfluenee  of  the  Clinck 
ymAi  Tennessee.  Here  was  a  fine  sf»wg  fuid  a  post,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  both  rivers;  and  it  was  agood  po^ 
rition,in  which  to  intercept,  and  command  the  movements 
of  the  Indians.  Here  a  fi>rt  was  bmlt,  and  diere  were  oth^ 
er  stations  along  the  !h»tien  It  was  wfdi  diffictdfy,  that 
the  milida  could  be  induced  to  submit  to  die  discipline,  and 
regularity  necessary  for  die  soldiers  of  a  garrison.  They 
always  avowed  a  strong  predilection  to  defemling  them- 
selves in  dieir  ovm  way. 

At  the  same  time,  that  the  people  here  were  compelled 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Indians,  who  lived  on 
their  own  confines,  calls  were  made  upon  diem  to  finnish 
soldiers  to  fight  the  Indians  of  the  north,  h  seemed  to 
diem  a  hardship,  to  suffer  the  massacre  of  whole  families 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  be  called  on  to  fiimi^ 
men  to  make  war  at  a  distance.  General  Sevier  had  la- 
bored, while  stationed  at  his  post,  to  prevent  any  things 
that  should  create  new  enmides  among  die  Indians.  A 
portion  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  were  neutral,  and 
disposed  to  peace.  At  once  to  keep  them  in  diese  disposi- 
tions, and  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he  exerted  all  his  influence, 
that  a  vigorous  ofiensive  war  should%e  carried  on  against 
them.  He  brought  documents  to  prove,  that  a  large  body 
of  Creeks  and  Cherokees  was  embodied,  and  prepared, 
and  making  ready  for  an  invasion.  Notwithstanding  diese 
proofe,  the  general  government  seemed  to  act  upon  the 
presumption,  that  the  Indians  of  this  region  were  pacific. 
By  instructions  from  that  quarter,  govenm:  Uount  order- 
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^  die  greater  ^lart  of  the  troopa  of  gaiei^al  Sevier  to  be 
liisbanded  atKik^ville.  Tfaegrw^re  accordingly  march*' 
ed  there, and  di^mifised  on theSthof  January,  1793. 

The  Indians  continued  to  tx>nimil  murders  as  usual, 
until  the  April  following.    Gtyvemor  Biount  was  then  no^ 
dfied  of  the  intention  of  the  Creeks  to  attack  our  settle^ 
ments  in  a  body.    He  was  fitrther  instructed,  that  general 
Logan  of  Kentucky,  v^  prepaHng  an  expedition  against 
those  very  Cherokees,  with  \Vhom  he  was  at  this  time  at- 
tempting to  make  a  treaty.    They  were  the  same  Indi- 
ans, whose  chiefe,  by  the  desire  of  the  president,  had  been 
invited  to  visit  him  at  Washington.    Thus  he  found  him- 
self placed  in  a  situation  of  ^eat  delicacy  and  perplexity. 
He  promptly  ordered  out  rangers  and  militia,  to  scour  the 
woods  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cumberland  settlement,which 
was  threatened  with  the  most  imminent  dai^r.    Other 
troops  were  ordered  by  the  way  of  South  West  Point,  to 
intercept  any  Indians,  that  might  be  coming  in  that  di- 
rection.   If  they  m^t  wkb  Indians,  that  they  knew  to  be 
Cherokees,  Chickasaws  and  Cbactaws,  these  troops  were 
instructed  to  consider  them  as  friends,  until  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  otherwise.    He  was  still  laboring  to  re^ 
strain  the  hostilities  t>f  the  Cherokees,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  comply  with  their  invitation  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 
They  practised  evasion,  in  regard  to  all  his  efforts  and 
proposals.    On  the   17th  of  June,  he  repaired  himself 
4o  Philadelphia.    The  people  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints, that  the  general  government  had  manifested  back- 
wardness to  protect  them,  and  declared  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  their  sulSerings,  until  they  either  forsook  the 
country,  or  were  slain  by  the  Indians.    They  averred,  that 
they  woiild'already  have  taken  sufficient  measures  to  de^ 
fend  themselves,'had  they  not  been  obliged  to  desist  from 
their  purpose  by  the  interposation  of  the  government, 
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It  id  ve^  obviom  that  la  such  a  state  of  feeliiig  Uid  cir» 
cutngtances,  as  existed  here^such  meii)  witk  ariM  in  their 
hands^  would  be  apt  often  to  overstep  die  limits  <tfniodera<> 
don  andallowable  defencet^andkiUpeaoeable  uid  unoflfend^ 
fnglndbiH.  When  persons  were  arrested  for  sndi  acts,  such 
was  the  state  of  public  fedii^,  that  no  jury  could  be  procu- 
red, to  pronoiHice  them  guilty.    Mr.  Bmitb,  the  governor^ 
secretary,  who  acted  for  him  in  his  absence,  perceived, 
that  a  war  with  the  whole  Cherc^ees  was  inevitable ;  and 
he  f^-epared  himself  to  meet  it    Troops  were  ordered  to 
Knoxvilie,  where  an  i^lack  was  expected    The  attacks  of 
the  Indians  had  hitherto  been  in  small  parties;  and  there 
had  not  yet  been  a  general  engagement    In  July,  a  con*^ 
siderable  number  of  people  assembled,  with  a  determina- 
don  to  march  on  their  own  responsibiiity,  into  the  country 
of  the  Cherokees.    The  secretary,  who  acted  as  governor, 
went  among  them;  and  attempted  todiange  their puiposa 
They  were  found  inflexible;  and  they  marched  for  the 
Cherokee  country  to  the  numb^  of  130  men.    No  author- 
i^  could  restrain  another  par^  from  following  them.-^ 
General  Sevier  requested,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
march  at  the  head  of  130  mounted  infontry  into  the  coun- 
try, north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  into  the  lower  Qier* 
okee  towna    His  request  was  granted.    The  odier  par- 
ties that  went  out,  imitated  the  horrid  fodiions  of  the  sava- 
ges, by  bringing  in  a  number  of  scalps,  as  badges  of  victo- 
ry.    All  personal  communications  with  the  Indians  were 
at  an  end.    Letters  addressed  to  them  were  fostened 
to  posts  on  the  Irainks  of  the  riveia    The  peo(^e  at  Knox- 
i^lle  were  much,  and  continually  alarmed  by  the  still  in- 
creasing outrages  of  the  ^lemy.    They  desired  general 
Sevi^  to  come  to  their  assistance.    He  returned  fit»n  faii^ 
commenced  expedition  to  dieir  assistance. 
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Theexpected  attaek  of  the Mvages  was  made  on  ibe 
9Sch  of  September,  1703,  with  1^000  warriors  and  lOO 
horse.  They  crossed  the  Teimessee  below  the  moud^ 
of  die  Holston,  mardnag  all  night  for  Knoxville.  At  8m>- 
rise  diey  reached  a  house  sersn  miles  below  that  place, 
and  killed  the  whole  fiunily,  thirteea  in  number.  When 
they  attacked  the  house,  diere  weve  three  gunmen  in  itf 
and  they  defended  it  to  extremities.  T|iey  had  alreacly 
killed  two  Indians,  and  wounded  three  more.  The  sava-* 
ges  offered  them  terms,  if  they  woold  surrender;  and 
they  surrradered  on  conditioii,  that  tb^  lives  shonld  be 
spared,  and  that  they  should  be  exchanged  for  Indian 
prisoners.  They  had  no  sooner  yielded  ^emsehres,  than, 
with  dieir  customary  foithlessness,  ifa^  Indians  massacted 
every  one  oi  them,«ccept  a  single  boy,'whom  they  retained 
prisoner.  Thefort  was  then  invested  by  TOOCheMi^ees  and 
900  Creeks.  They  made  Utdeifltpression  upon  the  gar- 
rison, and  speedily  commenced  a  retreat 

At  die  time  of  this  invasion,  general  Sevier  was  on  die 
south  frontier,  on  the  bank  of  the  Holston,  dght  mike 
from  dieTennesseCr  His  original  force  of  400  men  was 
soon  augmented  to  1,033  fMivales,  with  96fi^  officers  of  a 
higher  or  lower  grade.  At  the  head  of  these  troops  he 
marched  into  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  pursuit  of  the  inva- 
ders. He  learned  &e  course  d>ey  had  taken  by  their  trailS) 
and  pursued  them  to  Estonaola,  on  the  river  Coosa, 
where  they  arrived,  the  24th  of  October.  Tb^  took 
a  number  of  CherdLce  prisoners,  «4io  informed  them, 
diat  every  Cherdcee  town  had  fomished  its  quota  for  the 
late  expeditioa  The  Creehsbad  passed  thatplace,  on 
dieir  isetnm  from  that  expedition,  anticipating  gencoral  Se* 
vi^^s  arrival  but  a  few  days.  Their  rendezvous  was 
at  die  mouth  of  H^itower  river.  He  followed  their 
ti;ail  until  the  17th  of  October,  when  he  arrived  at.  dn^ 
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feric  d"  Goosaand  Hjghlower  rivers.  Tbe  GreAs^  ami 
Cherokees  had  fortified  tbemselTes  hereto  prevent  the 
passage.  Colonel  Kelly^  with'  a  part  of  the  KnoxviUe 
r^ment,  went  down  the  over  a  hidf  a  mile;  and  crossed^ 
unperceived,  at  a  place  where  the  river  was  ferdaUe^ — 
The  Indians^  discovering  those,  who  had  crossed^  and 
thinking  the  whole  army  had  passed  there,  ran  down 
^pon  diem:  Captain  Evans,  who  remained  with  the 
part  of  the  array,  that  had  not  crossed,  percdving  the 
mistake  of  the  savages,  immediately  crossed  at  the  desert- 
ed ford  with  his  OMrps  c^  mounted  in&ntry.  Very  few  of 
his  troops  had  reached  the  south  baidt,.  when  the  foe  dis* 
oovered  his  origEna} mistake;  returned,  and  gave  them  a 
warm  reception.  An  engagement  took  place;  and  al- 
though the  Indians  outpnnmbered  captain  Evans  by  four  to 
one,  he  put  them  to  flight  Spanish  guns  were  found  in  the 
^Ksampment  The  Americans  lost  but  three  men*  As 
many  Indians  were  killed;  and  it  was  judged  that  a  con- 
siderable number  were  wounded.  The  army  then  march- 
ed throagb  the  Indian  €ountry,destroying  their  towns,,  and 
laying  waste  their  resources.  After  this  skirmish,  which 
was  called  the  baitie  of  HightowerrOnr  troops  proceed- 
ed without  opposition..  The  country  was  generally  deser- 
ted, although  they  might  easily  have  taken  more  prisonersr 
than  they.  did.  They  allowed  some  to  escape,  treating  (hem 
with  intentional  lenity.  After  this  eicpedition,  the  Indians 
were  less  troublesome  for  a  considerable  time.  It  had 
been  believed  for  a  long  time,  that  the  Spaniards  had  in- 
stigated the  sarages  to  these  continual  hostilities.  It  had 
been  ascertained,  hi  September,  1793,.  that  a  Spanish 
ag^nt,  in  tbe  Cherokee  nation,  had  sent  to  governor  While, 
of  Pensacola,^  requesting  700  pounds  of  powder,  and 
1/100  of  lead,  for  tfieuse  of  the  embodied  Cherokees. — 
The  request  was  granted  by  the  direction  of  the  baron  Ca^-^ 
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fondeletofNewOrleans,  whohad  made  such  loud  com* 
plaints  agaiiBt  us,  the  June  preeeding,  for  furnishing  the 
Chickasaws  with  com  and  arms. 

In  Octobw,  the  grand  jury  presented  an  address  to  the 
governor  Jn  which  they  stated,  that  the  ordinance  of  con- 
gress, of  1787,  had  promised  them  a  legislature,  whenever 
they  should  have  5/)00  free  male  inhabitants^  that  they 
now  had  that  number,  uid  claimed  their  right;  that  their 
grand  object,  in  desiring  this,  was,  that  they  might  legally 
protect  themselves  against  the  savages;,  closing Mfith  com- 
plaints, that  the  general  government  had  never  yielded 
them  such  efficient  aid,  as  their  case  demanded.  It  wa^ 
conceded  to  the  people,  that  they  should  have  a  territoriair 
government,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  De- 
cember, 1793,  governor  Blount  authorized  the  election  of 
persons  to  constitute  a  general  assembly.  In  the  elections 
m  the  different  counties  will  be  found  many  of  the  names 
of  those,  who  had  figured  in  the  Indian  wars.  As  soon 
as  the  elections  were  over,  the  governor,  by  proclamation^ 
ordered  the  assembly  to  meet  at  Knoxville,  in  February, 
1794.  When  they  were  assembled,  the  members  walked 
in  procession  to  the  place  of  worship,  where  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Carricfc  made  a  prayer,  and  preached  a  sermon.  They 
elected  ten  persons,  out  of  whom  congress  were  to 
choose  five,  to  be  a  legislative  council.  They  presented  an 
address  to  thegovemor,recommendingoffensiveoperations, 
in  regard  to  the  Indians;  and  the  erection  of  block-houses 
along  the  fitmder,  for  the  protection  of  those,  who  tilled 
the  ground.  They  advised  a  guard  for  the  members  from 
Cumberland,  on  their  return,  as  an  express,  that  had  been 
lately  sent  from  Knoxville  to  Nashville,  had  been  severely 
wounded.  They  also  sent  a  memoir  to  congress,  demand- 
ing a  declaration  of  wi^r  against  the  Creeks  and  Cherokeea 
It  stated,  that^  since  the  treaty  of  Holston,  the  savages  had 
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killed  upwards  of  300  persons  in  the  territwy  of  Tennes- 
see, and  carried  many  into  davery;  and  had  destroyed 
property  to  the  amount  of  100,000  doUars;  that  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  driven  into  stations,  where  were  sometimes 
crowded  together  into  small  huts  300  persons;  and  that 
they  had  been  waiting  with  as  mudi  patience,  as  they 
could  assume,  until  they  should  have  peace,  or  legally  au- 
thorized war.  They  mention  two  invasions  of  the  Indi* 
ans,  each  of  a  force  consisting  of  1,000  vi^rriors;  and  thai 
both  these  attacks  were  made  in  the  same  month. 

Information  was  received,  that  a  part  of  the  Cherokees 
were  willing  to  treat  for  peace.  Those  of  the  lower  towns 
were  still  determined  on  hostilities.  They  were  instigated 
to  perseverance  by  their  chief^  DatMt  Head,  or  as  he  was 
called  by  his  o\m  people,  Tocalatauga.  This  blood  thirs* 
ty  spirit  had  headed  most  of  the  murdering  parties,  and 
viras  supposed  personally  to  have  shed  as  much  human 
blood,  as  any  man  in  America.  The  Indians,  in  pertiefi  of 
forty  or  fifty  persons,  formed  ambuscades,  and  killed  and 
scalped  passing  travellers.  Many  people  fell  in  this  way. 
In  some  instances  the  friends  of  the  murdered  determined 
upon  revenge ;  in  which  case  they  used  to  paint,  and  dress 
themselves,  Uke  Indians,  and  sleal  upon  them  in  that  dis* 
guise ;  killing  four,  or  five  of  them ;  and  then  retreating  to 
dieir  forts.  The  Cherokees  began  now  to  manifest  sincere 
desires  to  be  at  peace  with  us.  The  Hanging  Mmo^  one 
of  the  Cherdcee  chiefe,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  imputed 
the  hostiUQr  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  instigation  of  die  Spai^ 
iards.  He  said,  they  were  determined  to  listen  to  them  no 
longer.  But  notwithstanding  these  professions,  a  boat 
passing  down  the  Tennessee,  was  fired  up<»i  by  the  Indi-* 
ans.  The  people  on  boiEurd  the  boat  returned  the  fire,  l^ 
which  two  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  The  boat  was 
pursued  by  160  Indians  to  the  Muscle  ^boals,  and  was 
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there  overtaken,  and  every  person  on  board  killed.  In  fact 
the  history  of  Tennessee,  for  two  or  diree  years  about  this 
time,  is  but  a  dreary  and  wearying  chronicle  of  Indian 
massacres.  Many  of  these  afiairs  of  murder,  if  related  by 
themsdves,  would  possess  a  harrowing  interest  Grouped 
together,  they  occur  in  such  numbers,  and  under  such  uni-- 
form  circumstances  of  atrocity  and  barbarity,  that  the  con- 
fusion of  the  blended  cases  takes  away  the  interest  The 
Gherokees  atid  Creeks  seem  to  have  been  principals  in 
these  horrid  transaetioira;  and  the  Chickasaws  and  Oiac- 
taws  appear  to  have  fallen  in  with  their  measures,  as  cir« 
comstancesdictated.  The  legislation  of  the  territorial  assem- 
bly seenratohave  been  respectable.  They  laid  out  roads,  built 
bridges,  and  amidst  allthehorrors  ofan  Indian  war,  authori-* 
zed,  and  partially  endowed  two  colleges ;  clearly  indicating, 
that  in  these  dark  times  they  had  aprophetic insight  into  the 
fiiture  destinies  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  give  somethings  like  a  connected  view 
of  the  soflbrings  of  the  people  in  the  commencement  of 
diis  state,  we  have  preceded  the  order  of  events.  The 
year  i  790,  was  an  epoch  of  expectation  and  hope,  not  with- 
out  a  mixture  of  apprehension.  North  Carolina  had  laid 
down  her  claims  of  authority^  over  diis  country ;  and  the 
new  federal  government  was  about  to  be  extended  over  all 
the  Union.  How  the  great  community  was  likely  to  be  af^ 
fect^  by  this  novel  expmment,  was  a  matter  ^  anxious 
Mlicitude  to  all,  and  of  gloomy  forebodings  to  some.  In 
die  midst  d  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war,  hofie  and  fear 
turned  away  from  these  scenes  of  danger  and  blood,  to  con-» 
teiAplale  the  new  spe<^ele,  that  was  approaching.  Even 
die  savages  seem  not  to  Imve  been  wholly  exempt  from  cu- 
riosity, m  contempladng  the  setting  up  of  the  new  federal 
govemmeivt*  Ev^i  they  suspended  the  wonted  blows  of 
the  tomahawk  fer  a  while,  to  stqdy  the  new  order  of  things 
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and  calculate  its  effects.    It  was  the  mispended  ftuy  oFholt 
a  moment    For  three  years  from  the  setting  up  of  the 
federal  government,  as  we  have  seen,  more  particularly  in 
the  history  of  East  Tennessee,  theannals  of  West  Tennessee 
were  no  more  than  a  continued  series  of  murders,  sometimes 
ofindividual6,sometimcsof  whole  fiimilies.  A  thousand  cir* 
cumstancesof  all  the  extent  and  refinement  of  Indian  barbari- 
t}%  on  the  one  part,  and  of  heart-rending  agony  on  the  odier^ 
must  necessarily  have  been  leftuntold,even  in  the  most  detail- 
ed narrative  to  be  filled  up  by  the  imagination.   Indeed,  to  a 
person  now  passing  through  this  finecountry,  where  every 
thing  has  settled  to  its  proper  level,  as  in  the  older  statesiy 
where  everything  indicates  strength,  confidence  and  secu- 
rity, and  where  they  have  at  present  as  few  apprehensions 
from  the  Indians,  as  they  have  in  Washington  or  London^ 
to  such  a  person  it  seems  almost  incredible,  that  within  so 
short  a  period  of  time,  as  has  elapsed  between  the  pres- 
ent, and  thirty  years  ago,  so  great  a  change  coukHiave 
been  efiected.  Families  then  in  the  most  central   and  pop- 
ulous parts  of  die  country  were  under  continual  apprehen- 
sions.   Not  less  than  thirty  individual  murders  or  assaults 
of  whole  families  and  the  killing  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  their  members,  are  related  to  have  occurred  in  West 
Tennessee,  in  three  year?.    The  most  conspicuous  char^ 
acters  among  the  Indian  chiefs,  were  Double  Head^  Hang^ 
ing  Maw^  Bloody  FeUow^  Mad  Dog^  and  other,  chie6 
with  ominous  names,  and  Bowles,  Watts  and  M'Gillivray^ 
The  influence  of  the  Spanish  government  at  Pensacola 
and  New  Orleans,  in  instigating  the  Indians  to  war,  in  man*- 
aging  their  influence,  in  supplying  them  with  powder,  l^id^ 
blankets,  muskets  and  other  munitions  of  war,  became  an 
obvious  feature  in  the  order  of  things.    The  Spanish  look 
great  pains  to  be  accurately  informed  of  the  stale  erf*  things 
in  Tennessee,  and  the  objects  and  feelings  of  the  difier- 
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^rit  parties.  At  this  period,  die  chie^  Watts,  seems  to  have 
lieen  the  most  common  ambassador  to  Pensacola;  while 
fiPGiUiTray  af4)earB  to  have  had  a  paramount  influence, 
in  governing  the  OrecJcs  at  home*  The  savages  made  a 
powerful  attack  upon  Budianon^  station.  They  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  were  pursued  hy  general  'Rjoh^ 
ertson,  who  aeems  to  have  heen  an  active  and  powerful 
leader  against  them.  In  addition  to  thecotnmon  causes 
of  disunion  and  rupture,  continual  complaints  were  made 
en  the  part  of  the  Indians,  that  the  people  of  Tennessee 
vrare  ccmstantly  encroaching  on  their  lands ;  while  our  peo* 
pie  alleged  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  savages  were  fiuth'* 
less  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  stipulated  terms  of 
their  treaties,  The  Spaniards  sometimes  complained  of 
Wf,  that  we  supplied  their  enemies,  the  Chickasaws,  with 
tHUm  and  provisions;  and  we,  with  more  justice,  complain** 
ed  of  them,fi)rfumiabii^  the  savages  with  the  means  of 
committing  murder^,  A  severe  retaliation  wi^  practised 
^pon  the  Indians  by  a  force,  "commanded  by  Rains  and 
Gordon.  The  name  of  Piomingo,  a  Chickasaw  chie^ 
occurs  frequently  in  these  annals  of  Indian  war.  He 
seems  to  have  been  generally  friendly  to  the  government 
lof  the  United  States.  His  friendship  went  to  the  extent  to 
make  war  up<m  the  Creeks,  the  constant  and  inveterate  foes 
ofourpeople.  There  were  letters,  criminationsand  recrimin- 
ations frequently  passing  backwards  and  forwards  between 
l^eral  Robertson  and  governor  Blount,  on  the  part  of 
Tennessee,  and  Gayoso,  and  the  barren  Carondelet,  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards.  After  a  long  endurance  of  Indian 
outrage,  an  expedition  from  Tennessee  was  planned,  and 
executed  against  Nickajack,  a  Creek  town,  which  was  in- 
habited by  two  or  three  hundred  men  and  their  fiunilies. 
The  army  killed  in  the  town  a  considerable  number  of  war* 
dors.  They  fired  uponthelndians,  who  todc  to  their  ca- 
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noes,  to  makeiheir  escape  across  the  river.  Men,  women) 
and  children  were  ^ctims  of  a  deadly  fire.  Some  were 
killed  in  their  canoes.  Some  jumped  into  the  water  and 
attempted  to  swimofi^  and  were  Idlled  by  the  troops,  be« 
fore  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns.  Some  giris, 
women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners.  Fiffy-five 
warriors  were  killed,  and  bolh  the  towns  at  that  place  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  In  the  town  w^re  found  Sresh  scalps^ 
taken  at  Cumberland ;  and  several  that  were  hung  up  in 
the  houses,  as  trophies  of  war.  In  this  place,  too,  was 
found  a  quanti^  of  powder  and  lead,  just  received  fimn 
the  Spanish  government,  and  a  commission  to  the  Breathy 
a  chief  of  that  town,  who  was  killed  in  tliis  acticNti.  This 
severe  chastisement,  with  otherevents,  which  soon  follow- 
ed, b^an  to  break  the  spirit  ofthetJherokees.  They  were 
in  despair  of  being  able  to  prevent  the  settlements  of  the 
whites  from  spreading  over  all  the  country.  With  this 
despair,  their  vindictive  propensities  seem  to  have  subsi- 
ded. In  June,  1794,  diey  applied  for  peace.  On  the 
i26th  of  July  a  treaty,  made  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  was  ratified  at  Philadelphia.  This  treaty  re-estab- 
lished that  at  Holstoa 

But  this  expedition  against  Nickajack,  which  wrou^t 
mich  a  salutary  result  for  die  people  of  this  region,  had  not 
only  been  unauthorized  by  the  genersd  government;  but 
every  person,  who  had  any  share,  responsibili^,  or  agency 
in  planning,  and  executing  it,  was  carefiil  to  conceal  that 
share.  The  spirit  of  the  people  stole  an  unauthorized  re^ 
revenge.  The  people  we^  tired  of  being  scalped  and 
murdered;  or  cooped  up,  in  trembling  apprehension,  in 
uncomfortable  stations,  to  wait  for  the  tardy  progress  of 
aid  fi*om  legidative  provisions  at  such  a<listancefiY>m  them, 
as  the  seat  of  the  general  government  The  movements 
of  the  troops  both  of  theCumberlaod  counties,and  of  Ken- 
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tedsy;  for  the  aflbir  of  Nickajack,  was  a  joint  concern 
between  the  troops  of  both,  were  carried  on  with  such 
secresy,  diat  the  governor  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
When  he  could  no  longer  disguise  his  knowledge  of  the 
intmded  expedition,  he  wrote,  in  apparent  surprise  and  an- 
ger, to  general  Robertson,  to  enquire  about  it 

General  Robertson  wrote  in  reply,  a  moderate,  but 
firm  letter ;  entering  into  the  details  of  murder  and  rumours 
of  intended  expeditions  against  the  people,  as  in  his  judg- 
ment, justified  striking  this  blow,  and  anticipating  the  cer- 
tain consequences  of  allowing  the  savages  to  carry  on  their 
^lormities  unmolested.  After  giving  an  account  of  twen- 
ty or  thir^  murders,  die  wounding  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons, the  carrying  odiers  into  slavery,  for  die  Creeks  and 
Cherokees  at  this  time,  actually  retained  many  of  our  peo- 
ple in  slavery,  after  enumerating  a  great  number  of  thefts, 
robberies  and  burnings,  recendy  committed  by  the  Indians, 
he  allies,  that  it  could  not  be  considered  a  wanton  outrage, 
to  retaUate  upon  them,  as  the  affair  of  Nickajack  had  been 
represented  to  be. 

It  can  not  be  without  affording  a  lesson  for  the  pow- 
erful and  flourishing  state  of  Tennessee  to  look  back 
upon  the  smaUness  and  feebleness  of  her  beginnings  in  the 
wilderness;  to  reflect,  through  how  much  poverty,  danger 
and  misery  the  hardy  pioneers  of  civilization  waded. — 
Probably  none  of  the  United  States  suffered  more  from  the 
continual  assaults  and  murders  of  the  Indians.  There 
was  difficulty  at  home,  fit>m  conflicting  claims  of  grants 
of  land.  That  never  ending  source  of  trouble,  liti- 
gati<m  of  contending  patents  and  boundaries,  had  al- 
ready commenced.  There  were  conflicting  claims  ofces- 
sicms  by  the  Indians.  They  revenged  the  murder  of  Oth- 
ers and  mothers  and  infant  children  and  brothers  and  sis- 
.trfs,  and  they  found  themselves  involved  at  once  with  the 
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geneFBl  goVemment,  ami  with  that  of  tb^r  own  tenitery;. 
Tbey  were  bayod  by  (fae  Spanish^and  theEkigliah^  leaaod  by 
the  French,  disturbed  by  iniMiigwts,  beskged  by  pnbUe 
creditors  and  murmitred  at  by  those^  who  were  okduded 
for  a  time  from  the  possession  of  their  lands  by  Indian  trea*^ 
ties.  No  people  have  eidnced  mwe  bravery  in  danger  y  and 
few  people  have  displayed  more  patience  ander  the  pres- 
sure of  untowMd  <;ircunistanced^ 

From  the  position  of  the  Spani^  possessjons,  cMRman- 
ding  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mjteissippiv  and  the  shores  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  will  be  obvious  at  once,  wbal  bearing 
the  relations  of  Spain  with  us  would  have  upon  the  profr- 
jperity  of  this  region.  The  general  govemment,^  aware  of 
this,  pressed  for  an  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with  herw 
The  king  of  Spain  announced  by  his  ministert^  an  1794^ 
that  he  was  satisfied,  that  the  Indians  had  been  ^  aggres-^ 
sors  in  the  wars  with  the  people  of  Georgia  and  Tennes- 
see ;  and  that  he  had  tmnsmiuied  instructions  to  the  govef  * 
norsof  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to  give  them  no  ceun^ 
tenance,  or  assistance.  Of  course,  all  the  incitement  ta 
hostilities,  derived  from  Spanish  instigation^  was  removed,, 
and  the  relations  <^  our  government  with  that  nation  virere 
in  such  a  train  of  amicable  adjustment,^  as  gavethe  sure  pre- 
sage of  a  fortunate  termination^ 

On  the  30th  crf'August,1793,the  commissioners  of  Spain 
had  c<^plained  to  die  government  of  the  United  States,, 
of  attempts  to  excite  die  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  to  an  en- 
terprize  agamstthe  Spanish  dominions  on  the  M^ssippi. 
The  president  of  the  United  States  requested  the  governor 
of  Kentucky,  to  look  into  the  grounds  of  this  chai^e^  and 
be  on  bis  guard,  to  prevent  any  ^fiterpriise  of  the  kind.  It 
was  perceived,  that  at  this  time,^  when  our  goveiTiment  was 
negotiating  with  Spain  for  ihefiree  navigation  of  ^  Missis- 
sippi^ it  would  be  a  great  oven^ht  in  Kentucky,  to  counie^ 
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asmred)  tlial  no  ttcUnaimi  lo  fiivor  any  such  projects  ex- 

In  November  6^  1798^  the  Spanish  cmimissiomrs  fiott^ 
fied  die  governor  of  Kentud^y^  that,  in  the  October  prece« 
ding)  fonr  Pr^mchioen  had  left  Philadelphia,  an Aoftted  by 
Crenel,  nmisler  ^  fVance,  to  travel  through  Kentucky; 
and  while  there,  and  on  th^r  way^  to  perraade  aa  many 
perdond  as  pessihie,  to  join  them  in  imdertidcing  sAi  expedi^ 
lion  a]^in^  the  Spsmi^  podseasions  in  our  vvdiiiiy ;  atri^ 
more  particfotoriy,  lo  make  a  descent  upm  New  Orieansi 
The  gov^^tior  was  requested  to  use  legal  meaxis,  to  mp^ 
press  the  attempt;  and  if  those  means  were  inefficient,  ^ 
eaH  in  4ie  militia^  Ih  order  lo  prodtoee  a  disinclination  to 
be  seduced  by  these  attempts,  the  governed  inlbrmed  the 
peo{^  thai  the  grand  object  i^  the  president^  in  the  nego^ 
iMntion  widi  Spain,  was  lo  obtain  the  free  navigati^  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and  ll^  the  only  advantage,  the  people  coold 
{Propose  to  themselves,  in  such  an  expedition,  was  to  obtain 
a  privilege  at  the  hazard  and  expense  ol*  money  and  Mood,, 
which  they  vi^uld,  ki  this  way,  obtain  peaceably  and  by 
treaty.  The  peoplewere  warned  i^ainst  any  such  schemes 
ibrihelhiwe.  The  gov^nor  himself,  who,  in  common 
winh  the  western  people  in  general,  had  ^oughrt,  thai  «fae 
gen€«^  govemmem  bad  not  foe^i  sufficiently  aiilentive  16 
ifae  unerests  of  this  seetion  ^  the  <xmntry,  was  respecifiil- 
fy  i*eq«ested,to  review  die  subject  Tlie  commissions, 
given  by  Genet^  were  recalled,  and  it  vms  discovered,  that 
they  had  heen  scattered  over  #ie  stales  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  as  well  as  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  The 
governors,  except  the  governor  oTSouA  Carolina,  took  ec^ 
live  measures  to  suppress  these  incipient  yieldings  ^  <xm- 
iemplated  expedfirons  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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In  17^,  complaint  was  again  made  by  the  agwte  of 
Spain  to  the  secretary  of  state^  that  some  influenttai  per* 
sons  in  Carolina  were  attempting  to  get  up  an  expediticHi 
to  attach  East  Florida*  Troops  were  actually  enrolled. — 
Colonel  Hammond,  an  American,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chie^  and  brigadier  general  in  the  French  ser- 
vice. The  soldiers  were  enrolled  under  his  standard. — 
Ammunition  and  provisions  were  purchased;  and  Frendi 
vessel^  at  the  same  time  were  to  attack  East  Florida  by 
sea.  In  tins  case  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  uni* 
ted ;  and  took  prompt  and  decisive  measures  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  expedition*  The  means  used  were  at 
once  mild  and  energetic;  and  Spain  must  have  been  con- 
vinced, that  her  North  American  settlements  had  been 
saved  to  her  by  tfie  good  temper  and  forbearance  of  the 
United  States.  But  so  deeply  rooted  were  the  Spanish 
prejudices  against  us,  that  ev^fi  this  conviction,  did  not  ^i- 
tirely  remove  alleged  grounds  of  complaint  Barron  Ca- 
rondelet  still  continued  to  complain  against  governor 
Blount,  to  which,  however,  no  attention  was  paid. 

The  mind  of  the  president  seemed  to  possess  a  kind  of 
ubiqui^;  for,  amidst  all  his  harassing  and  multifarious 
concerns,  the  little  nation  of  Chickasaws,  that  had  lately 
evinced  fideli^,  amidst  general  treachery  and  hostihty  to 
us,  was  not  overlooked.  The  chiefi  of  this  tribe  were  in- 
vited, through  governor  Blount,  to  visit  the  president — 
They  consented.  Piomingo  was  the  head  chief  The 
Chickasaws  had  been  actively  engaged,  as  auxiliaries,  in 
the  army  of  general  Wayne,  in  the  war  with  die  northern 
Indians.  The  chiefs  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and  were 
received  by  the  president  with  great  kindness.  To  one  of 
the  chiefi  he  gave  the  commission  of  captain ;  and  to  Pio. 
tningo  a  paper,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  their  cxHintry ;  and 
forbidding  all  interference  with  their  possession  of  these 
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knda  Conedderable  presents  were  made  to  die  nadoD, 
which  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Knoxville,  fixmi  which 
place  they  were  to  take  them  into  their  own  country.  Be- 
sides this,  they  were  to  receive  an  annual  instalment  of 
3,000  dollars,  in  goods,  as  a  mark  of  the  satisfoctiop  of  the 
president  with  their  fidelity.  At  die  same  time  presents 
were  ordered  to  die  Chacta wa  Instnicdons  had  not  been 
received,  touching  our  negodadons  with  the  court  of  Mad* 
rid,  in  regard  to  the  impending  treaty;  and  the  IndiaM 
were  sdll  troublesome  on  the  fit>nders.  The  Spanish  built 
a  fort  at  the  diickasaw  blufl&,  now  fort  Pickering,  or  Man- 
phia  It  was  within  the  guaranteed  limits  of  the  Chicka- 
saws;  and  they  complained  of  it  to  our  govemm^it  A 
remomlrance  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Spanish  autho- 
ridesln  Louisiana,  complaiiung  of  this  encroachment,  not 
only  on  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaws,  but  the  territory  of 
die  United  States.  The  commanders  at  these  stadons  ex<* 
erdsed  much  insolence,  often  interdicting  boats  fit>m  par- 
sing down  the  Misdssippi,  and  especially,  when  loaded 
with  provisions  for  the  Chickasawa  These  Indians  were 
perishing  fi'om  &mine,  owing  to  dieir  wars,  which  had 
prev^ited  their  culdvadng  their  landa  Governor  Gayoso 
was  informed,  that  it  was  expected,  that  he  would  order  the 
fort,  in  quesdon  to  be  demolished,  and  the  troops  with* 
4rawn. 

As  lato  as  1795,  die  Spanish  sdll  had  their  emissaries 
among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  that  were  disposed  to  be  hoi^- 
"dle  to  ua  But  in  this  year  intelligence  was  received,  that 
Spain  had  finally  acceded  to  the  proposed  treaty,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  grounds  of  controversy  between  th^r  go* 
^vemm^it  and  oura  This  event  took  place  in  October.— 
The  boundaries  between  that  country  and  ours  were  de- 
Jbddvely  setded,  as  the  United  States  had  contended,  they 
ought  tQ  be.    The  western  people  now  clearly  perceived^ 
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diat  what  diey  had  ratc^reted  in  Aie  gOMnl  gOTemuMiiV 
to  be  indifference  to  their  interesls  and  safierioga,  waaJar 
fiict  but  pati^ice,  prudence  and  fiurbearance,  la  bring  aboM 
a  greater  good.  The  CSnckastfwa,  from  the  year  ITSfi^ 
had  been  almogl  constantly  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Creeks,  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and  in  which  diey  oon«* 
iidently  looked  for  aid  from  ua  They  came  to  Naahvitta 
widi  scdps,  which  they  had  taken  from  Greebi,  that  w^re 
on  thdr  way  to  eommit  murders  on  the  Tennessee  frontien 
They  infermed  governor  Bkiont,  diatk  was  dieir  intentioii 
to  make  a  war  of  exterminatioB  with  the  Oiirics,  who  had 
been  constant  engaged  in  shedding  the  blood  of  dieir 
brothers,  the  white&  They  seemed  very  anxious  to  lpM»w> 
if  their  great  fMer^  the  presidmit,  was  not  going  to  join 
tfiem  in  this  war  widi  the  Creeks  ?  In  answer,  the  govern^ 
or  said,  diat  iirom  Ae  known  wisdom  of  the  presidmit,  he 
believed^  and  hoped  it^  but,  that  he  had  no  ofl^al  infer* 
mation  to  that  eflfect  The  Ghickasaws,  sanguine,  as  aava?* 
jges  always  are,  that  the  American  ^rmy,  destined  for  this 
war,  would  soon  arrive «mong  them,  ccmtinued  theirattaofcs 
vpon  the  Creeks,  and  in  this  way,  engt^;ed  themselves,  ain^ 
$le  handed  and  unsupported  in  a  war  with  that  powerfid 
natioa 

Public  feeling  in  Tennessee  was  strongly  in  their  favw^ 
It  did  not  comport  with  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  people,  to 
look  with  indifference  upon  the  unequal  contest. of  this 
tribe,  which  had  been  commenced,  to  avenge  murden 
txmimitted  upon  dieir  own  people.  A  thousand  Chkka^ 
saw  warriors  were  supported  at  Nashville  some  tima-* 
The  govemor,who  had  had  every  opportunity  to  undoistand 
savage  character,  was  unwilling  to  deny  diem  supplies^ 
through  fear  of  making  them  enemies.  He  clearly  fere- 
saw,  that  if  they  should  be  much  annoyed  by  the  Creeks, 
and  unassisted  by  us,  a  sli^  weight,  so kidin  ihe  bat*- 
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BjMe  against  us^  would  incline  them  to^enttiity  with  us.  At 
the  same  time  our  government  wishiBd  to  avoid  a  war  widi 
the  Ckeeksj  who  entertmned  a  deep  and  rooted  hatred  to- 
virardg  the  Chickasawa  The  Creeks,  on  their  side  were 
not  idle,  and  endeavored  io  enlist  the  Gherdkiies  and  Chao 
taws  on  dieir  side  of  the  question.  Hap{Hly,  their  endea- 
vers  were  widiout  ^^kct  General  Robertson,  although  he 
was  not  authcNTized  by  the  government,  raised  some  men 
for  dieir  causa  There  was  at  first  some  backwardness  lo 
enlist;  for  fear,  that  as  the  expedition  was  not  authorized 
by  thegovemment,  the  men  would  not  be  paid  for  their 
services.  The  Ghickasaws  bad  left  an  agent  at  Nashville, 
to  ascertain,  whether  or  not,  any  troops  would  be  sent  to 
their  aid  by  ^  United  States.  This  agent  pledged  him- 
self that  if  the  United  States  did  not  see  fit  to  pay  these 
men,  the  Ghickasaws  would.  On  these  terms  a  conside- 
rable number  of  men  were  persuaded  to  enlist;  but  only 
fifteen  actually  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Chicka- 
savra  Another  par^  had  descended  in  a  boat,  and  were 
fired  upon  by  the  Credcs.  Some  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
returned  in  discouragement  Captain  Smith,  who  com- 
manded the  fiftera,  was  an  intrepid  partizan  for  the  Ghick- 
asaws; and  on  his  way  persuaded  a  number  more  to  join 
them.  The  men  murmured,  on  account  of  their  hardships, 
and  captain  Smith  fed  them  at  his  own  expense  to  induce 
Aem  toremaia 

There  were  several  skirmishes  between  die  parties ;  and 
lives  were  lost  upon  both  sides.  The  cause  of  the  Ghick- 
asaws was  that  of  the  people  of  T^messee ;  and  they  com 
tinned  to  aid  diem,  as  much^  as  they  could.  The  stipula* 
ted  sum  oi  ZfiOO  dollars,  in  goods,  was  sent  according  to 
engagement  to  the  Ghickasawa  The  Gherokees  request- 
ted  governor  Bbunt  to  keep  peace  between  them  and  the 
Chidtasaws.    He  att^npted,  too,  to  bring  about  peace  be- 
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t^een  diat  txihe  and  the  Creeks.  But  this  poweHb}  end 
Ylndictive  people  was  still  keen  for  hoeulitieB;  and  «ndea- 
Yored  to  draw  the  Sbawnees  and  northern  Indians  into 
their  quarrel  The  Chickasaws  were  persuaded  by  go^ 
yemor  Blount,  to  U-ansmit  a  talk  to  the  intendant  at  New 
Orleans,  requesting  him  to  transnit  it  to  the  Cre^  They 
in  turn,  pretended  to  be  disposed  to  peace;  but  the  pre- 
tence was  entirely  deceitfiiL  It  operated,  however,  to 
for  the  Chickasaws,  should  be  withhekL  The  Chickasaws, 
blind  the  general  government,  which  ordered,  that  some 
guns  and  ammuniton,  wfaicfa  Imd  been  ordered  at  the 
same  time,  were  assured,  tfiat  if  tli^y  continued  to 
make  war  upon  the  Creeks,  after  they  were  disposed  to 
peace,  they  must  expect  no  more  aid  from  the  United 
States.  It  was  soon  discovered  in  Tennessee,  that  the 
friendly  professions  of  the  Creeks  were  a  mere  feint,  to  de* 
tach  us  from  theiraid;  and  to  throw  them  oS  their  guard, 
and  thus  to  make  them  an  easy  prey.  The  lower  Creek 
towns  aUiorred  die  duplici^  of  the  upper  Credka  Go* 
vemor  BQount  gave  them  to  understand,  that  they  must 
make  peace  with  the  Chid^asaws.  Alt  savages  place  die 
ultimate  point  of  honor  in  revenge,  and  perseverance ;  and 
they  determined  to  measure  back  in  retaliation,  what  diey 
had  suffered  from  the  Chickasaws.  Their  attacks  were 
t^ontinued ;  and  they  fitted  out  a  large  expedition  again^ 
the  Chickasaws,  which  marched  against  their  country,  bat 
returned,  after  inflicting  very  inconsiderable  ii^ry. 

The  Chickasaw  chie&  again  visited  Philadelphia ;  Imt 
evidently  in  a  moody  humor.  Governor  Blount  made 
great  exertions  to  please  them,  in  order  to  prevent  thmr 
manifestation  oi  their  ill  humor  by  becoming  enamiea  in 
December,  the  happy  event  of  a  peace  b^ween  them  and 
the  Creeks  was  brought  about,  by  the  interference  of  the 
United  Statea    There  was,  al90,a  trea^  made  between  the 
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United  States  and  the  Creek  nation,  in  ITQO.  Roads  of 
oomndonication  through  Tennessee,  and  the  country  adja- 
cent were  opened.  General  James  Robertson  had  been 
one  of  the  first  setders  both  of  East  and  West  Tennessee. 
He  lived  to  see  her  take  her  place  among  the  states  of  the 
Union.  Peace  seemed  to  be  firmly  settled  between  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  Unfortunately  some  white  person  at  this 
time  killed  a  Cherokee ;  and  die  nation  demanded  revenge. 
Governor  Blount  veas  unable  to  discover  the  perpetrator; 
and  they  proceeded  to  revenge  themselv^.  Among  the 
many  murders  and  assaults,  that  ensued  in  consequence, 
we  relate  the  following.  It  will  serve  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  general  aspect  of  these  assaults,  and  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  general  modes  of  attack  and  resistance.  There  is 
no  bravery  so  desperate,  as  that,  which  is  inspired  by  liv* 
ing  among  savages  in  the  wilderness.  We  may  fairly  in- 
fer, that  resistance  of  the  same  in  character,  if  less  fortu- 
nate in  result,  took  place  in  almost  every  case  of  the  num- 
berless assaults  and  murders,  mutually  inflicted  by  our 
people,  and  the  savages,  in  the  long  and  bloody  contest, 
through  which  Tennessee  graded  to  strength  and  indepen- 
dence. 

On  the  27di  of  January,  a  party  of  Indians  killed  Geo. 
Mason  on  Flat  creek,  about  twelve  miles  fit>m  Knoxville. 
During  the  night  he  heard  a  noise  at  his  stable,  and  stepped 
out  to  ascertain  the  cause;  and  the  Indians,  coming  be- 
tween him  and  the  door,  intercepted  his  return.  He  fled, 
but  was  fired  upon,  and  wounded.  He  reached  a  cave, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  out  of  which,  already 
weltering  in  his  blood,  he  was  dragged  and  murdered. — 
Having  finished  this  business,  they  returned  to  the  house 
to  despatch  his  wife  and  children.  Mrs.  Mason,  uncon- 
scious of  the  fate  of  her  husband,  heard  them  talking  to 
each  odier,  as  they  approached  the  house.     At  first  she 
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was  defij^ted  with  die  hope,  that  her  imgfabcm,  areuiecT 
by  the  firing,  had  come  to  her  assistenee.     Bat,  imdw- 
standing  En^idi  and  German^  the  languages  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  perceiving,^  that  the  conversation  was  in  neither 
of  these  toi^es^  she  instandy  inferred,  that  they  wei^  sa- 
vages comii^  to  attack  the  house;    This  heroine  had  that 
very  morning  learned  how  the  double  trig^r  of  a  rifle  was 
set.    Fortunately  the  children  were  not  awak^ied  by  the 
firing;  and  she  took  care  not  to  awaken  them.    She  shut 
the  door;  and  barred  it  with  benches  and  tables;  and  took 
down  the  well  charg^  rifle  of  her  husband.    She  placed 
herself  directly  opposite  the  opening,  which  would  be 
made  by  forcing  the  door.    Her  husband  came  not,  and 
she  was  but  too  well  aware,  that  he  was  slain.    She  was 
alone  in  the  darkness.    The  yelling  savages  were  vdtfaout, 
pressing  upon  the  housa    She  took  counsel  fi*om  her  own 
magnanimity,  heightened  by  afieetion  for  her  children, 
sleeping  unconsciously  around  her.  The  Indians,,  pushing 
with  great  violence,.gradually  opened  the  door  suffici^itly 
wide,  to  attempt  aa  entrance.  The  body  of  one  was  thrust 
into  the  opening,  and  just  filled  it    He  was  struggling  for 
admittance.    Two,  or  three  more,  directly  behind  him 
were  propelling  him  forward.    She  set  the  tri^er  of  the 
rifle ;  put  the  muzzle  near  the  body  of  the  foremost,,  and  in 
a  direction,  that  the  ball,  after  passing  through  his  body 
would  penetrate  those  behind.    She  fired    The  first  In- 
dian feU.    The  next  one  uttered  the  scream  of  mortal  ag^ 
ony.    This  intrepid  woman  saw  the  policy  of  profound 
^SHlence.    She  observed  it.    The  Indians,  in  consequ^ice, 
were  led  to  believe,  that  armed  men  were  in  the  housa — 
They  withdrew  firom  the  house,  took  three  horses  fixHn  the 
stable,  and  set  it  onfire.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained,  that 
this  high  minded  widow  had  saved  herself  and  her  cbiU 
dren  from  the  attack  of  twenty-five  assailants^ 
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A  connderaUe  number  of  morderB  ensued  The 
jCreeks  still  ccmtiiMUd  secret  eBemieSy  although  they  had 
p^muuled  the  general  government  otherwise.  A  consider- 
aUe  jealousy  existd  between  the  authorities  of  Tennessee 
and  the  general  government  The  southH¥eslem  people 
were  every  day  npre  impatient,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
manage  their  bSbm  in  their  own  way.  The  Creeks,  too, 
deserted  on  one  siie  by  the  Spanish,  and  on  the  other  by 
die  Cherokees,  anl  moreover  beginning  to  havepartizans 
for  the  United  State  among  themselves,  b^an  to  be  side 
of  hostilitiea  A  narauding  party,  headed  by  Bill  M'ln- 
losh,  had  just  returned  from  our  frontiers  with  a  nundber  of 
jMolen  horses.  Soni^  Uood  had  been  spilled  on  theoceasion ; 
and  it  was  the  last  The  Greeks  set  themselves  in  earnest, 
to  restore  the  stoleiproper^,  and  prisoners  of  our  people, 
that  were  in  slavey  among  them. 

On  the  If6th  of  October,  1795,  at  a  very  iull  meeting  of 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  chiefe,  conferences  were  begun, 
and  con  tinned  foi  several  days  between  governor  Blount 
and  them.  Th^  terminated  &vorably.  Many  of  the 
Indians  applied  U  have  their  children  educated  by  our 
government  Governor  Blount  recommended  to  have 
them  educated  oi  the  frontiers^  in  friendly  habits  with  the 
young  men  of  oir  country.  He  inculcated  general  lesr 
sons  of  chari^  a|d  good  feeling,  and  forgetfiilness  of  the 
past  towards  theA. 

On  the  last  Monday  in  June,  1795,  the  members  of  as- 
sembly were  corvok^  by  proclamaticoi  of  the  governor, 
to  discuss  the  expediency  of  erecting  the  territorial  gov* 
eminent  into  an  kidepaident  stata  The  assembly  passed 
a  law  for  enumerating  the  inhabitants,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  numbers  exceeded  60,000.  They  were  found  by  die 
census  to  amount  to  77,^2.  The  governor  issued  his 
groclamation  for  an  election^in  which  live  persons  should 
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be  chosen  in  each  county^  torepresen  them  in  a  convra- 
tion.  Ii  was  to  meet  at  Knoxville,  oi  the  11th  January, 
1796;  for  the  purpose  of  fimning  accDstitution,or  perma- 
nent system  of  governmmt  The  coivention  met  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.  On  the  Gtl  of  February,  1?96| 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  ternory  of  the  United 
States,  soudi-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  dey  mutually  agreed 
with  each  other,  to  form  themselves  iiio  a  fireeand  inde- 
pendent state,  by  the  name  of  Tennesse.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  governor  Blount  forwarded  to  Mr.  Pickering, 
secretary  of  state,  a  copy  of  the  constiution,  formed  for 
the  permanent  government  of  the  stae  of  Tennessee.— 
The  copy  of  the  constitution  was  sen  by  Mr.  M'Minn; 
and  he  was  instructed  to  stay  tfiere  Ion;  enough  to  ascer* 
tain,  whether  the  members  of  congras  from  that  state 
would  be  received.  Mr.  White,  the  teiitorial  delate  in 
congress,  was  instructed  to  attempt  theprocuring  an  act, 
as  soon  as  might  be,  for  the  admission  c^the  state  into  the 
Union.  This  act  was  passed  on  the  6d^  of  June,  1796. — 
Writs  of  election  were  issued  for  the  ebction  of  senators 
and  representatives,  to  represent  their  counties  in  general 
assembly,  and  also  for  a  governor  for  tie  state  of  Tennes- 
see. The  members  (^assembly  were  dected  pursuant  to 
the  mode,  which  the  constitution  pres«ribed,  and  John 
Sevier,  Esq.,  was  elected  first  governor 

Since  that  time  the  state  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides 
in  wealth,  power,  and  consequence.  The  people  area 
hardy,  high  minded  and  respectable  body  of  freemen. — 
Their  gallantry  in  the  high  pktces  of  tfce  field  has  been 
amply  tested,  even  from  their  earliest  setdements;  and  no 
people  in  the  Union  have  sustained  the  test  better.  The 
part,  which  this  state  took  in  the  late  war.  and  in  the  cam- 
paign among  the  Creeks  has  been  related  in  another  place. 
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Length,  370.<— Breadth,  330  milea  It  contains  60,000 
square  miles,  and  38,000,000  acres.  Between  36°,  'and 
40^  30'  N.  latitade,  and  between  IV  17'  and  17°  30*  W, 
longitude.  Bounded  North  and  West  by  the  Missouri 
territory;  East  and  North-East  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois.  South-East  by  the  Mississippi, 
which  separates  it  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  South 
by  Arkansas  territory. 


Ciml  Divisions. 

Counties. 

Whites. 

Free  blacks. 

Slaoes. 

Total. 

Cape  Girardeau, 

5068 

45 

865 

596a 

Cooper, 

6307 

15 

637 

6969 

Franklin, 

2170 

,  0 

209 

2379 

Howard, 

11,319 

18 

2089 

13,426 

JeffersoD, 

1620 

3 

212 

1836 

Lincoln, 

1419 

1 

242 

1662 

Madison, 

1672 

4 

371 

2047 

Montgomery, 

2547 

1 

626 

3074 

New  Madrid, 

2001 

4 

291 

2296 

Pike, 

3071 

0 

676 

3747 

St.Charlet, 

3275 

13 

682 

3970 

St.  6ene?ie?e, 

3932 

47 

983 

4962 

St.  Lonis, 

8014 

226 

1810 

10.049 

Washington, 

2344 

0 

425 

2769 

Wayne, 

1239 

0 

204 

1443 

65,988 


376 


10,222 


66,586 
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Face  of  the  country.  A  large  extent  of  tlus  great 
state,  in  its  south-east  angle,  commencing  above  New  Mad* 
rid,  and  extending  down  the  great  swamp,  and  through 
the  alluvial  r^on,  a  considerable  distance  back  from  the 
Mississippi,  is  low,  swampy,  full  of  lakes,  and  in  many  pla- 
ces subject  to  be  inundated.  Beyond  that  region,  vrhich 
is  generally  maiked  by  a  bold  line  of  rolling  and  fertile 
high  lands,  the  country  gradually  rises  into  hi^  flint  knobs, 
still  rising  beyond  that  r^on  to  the  mountainous  country 
of  the  lead  mines.  This  country  extends  to  the  Osage  and 
its  tributaries.  *  Beyond  this,  the  country  is  broken  and  hil- 
ly; until  we  open  upon  the  boundless  belt  of  open  prai- 
ries, which  spreads  beyond  die  western  limits  of  this  state. 
The  best  portion,  and  the  most  inhabited  parts  of  the  state 
are  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  This  vast  tract 
is  no  where  mountainous.  It  contains  great  tracts  of  allu- 
vial and  hilly  prairies.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  suriacef 
delightfully  rolling  and  variegated.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  globe,  where  greater  extents  of  country  can  be  travers- 
ed more  easily,  and  in  any  direction  by  carriages  of  any 
description,  where  diere  are  no  roads,  and  that  is  yet  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

Soil.  One  specific  diflference  between  the  soil  6f  this 
country,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  is,  that  the 
land  here  contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  sand,  is 
more  loamy  and  friable,  and  the  soil  is  not  so  stift  There 
aretractsover  all  this  country,  where  we  find  the  clayey  soib 
of  Ohio  and  Kenmcky.  But  they  are  small.  The  roads 
generally,  run  over  tracts,  where  the  fitUing  rain  and  snow 
are  so  readily  absorbed,  even  in  the  winter,  that  the  people 
are  not  troubled  with  the  deepand  almost  impassable  road^t 
that  we  find  in  those  states.  The  riph  uplands  are  of  a 
darkish  grey  color ;  with  theexception  of  the  great  tractabout 
the  lead  mines,  where  the  soil,  composed  of  decomposed 
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ipjltile,  18  reddish^  and^^  a  €olor  brigbter  than  Spanish  * 
bnHVQ.    The  poarer  uplands  are  generally  covered  .with 
while  oafctand  tbatamaU  shrubby  vpeoiesdroakdenoinina* 
ted  bere|wi  mJc.  It  is  usuaJlya  adSbr  and  more  day^  soil 
4faanifaeodMr$  and  it  j0 of  alight  yeUow  colon    There 
we  two  extensiiFe  tracts^  <faat  fine  kind  of  tiaiheped  np'^ 
land  allunmi,  which  oonstkutee  the  finest  central  portions 
of  KeBtncky«    The  one  kt,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
in  extsm.    It  i8soiith«tv«|6l  of  die  nmieoooairy,  and  ts  cal- 
led BeUewesetdemeiit    The  other  tract  is  much  laiger, 
wai  m  called  in  this   ooantry  the  Bmnu?8  ikk  sOtk^ 
ment    Th^*e  are  smaller  extents  of  this  kind  of  land, 
s{H«adoyer.  all  the  state.    In  a  stale  of  nature,  it  strikes 
the  >eye  ddighlfolly.    The  aadace  roUs  gently  and  almost 
impercepdUy.    It  has  the  same  treesand  shrubs,  and  the 
grand  Tegetatton,  that  designate  the  rich  alhiTions;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  has  die  diversified  sorfece,  and  ibe  associ- 
ased  ideas  of  health,  and  springs  of  water  chat  are  natu- 
rdNy  connected  with  the  notion  of  apfands.    These  lands 
are  timbered  i;ritfa  the  same  trees,  wUtii  the  ailutions  bean 
like  Aose,  they  ave  surmounted  with  grape  vmes,  and  are 
firee  from  under  inrush.    The  gracefld  pawpaw,  the  persi- 
mon,  and  ihewild  cherry  tree,all  denotingricli  soils,  abound 
in  these  f^ons ;  and  they  are  nearly  as  fertileas  the  bot- 
toms of  die  Missouri,  or  the  Mississif^v 

The  prairies  are  generally  ievel  and  of  an  intermedi- 
ate dbaracter  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  uplanda 
The   idla^ial   prairies  are  universally  rich,  ; 
as  fertile  as  the  bottoma    Some  tmcts  of  the  a 
ries  are  rich.    But  there  are  scarcdy  any  fa 
state  sufficienUy  level  for  cultivation,  that  have 
enough  to  bring  good  crops  of  com  without  m 
in  many  instances  the  poorer  lands  are  better  for  wheat 
than  the  richer.    The  bottoms  of  all  the  water  courses  are 
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jyA.  There  is  a  specific  dififer^ce  in  the  si^ls  of  the 
two  wide  alluvial  belts,  along  the  two  great  riveiB  <^  this 
state.  The  botiomsof  die  Missouri  are  generally  loamyi 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sand.  But,  even  where  die 
proportion  of  sand  seems  to  be  in  excess,  the  soil  is  of  the 
very  richest  character;  and  at  first  more  productive,  than 
,  that  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Intermixed  with  the  gkdze^ 
or  earth  of  a  greasy  and  adhesive  feeling,  is  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  marie  or  dissolwd  lime,  which  communi- 
cates  to  the  soil,  which  in  oth^  respects  is  compounded  in 
no  small  proportion,  with  dissolved  vegetaUe  matter,  an 
astonishing  fertility. 

The  lands  of  the  upper  Mississippi  bottoms  are  blacker, 
more  clayey,  less  marly  and  sandy,  and  if  not  so  immedi- 
ately fertile,  are  more  inexhaustible;  and  probably  betl^ 
fitted  to  sustain  the  high  heats  and  the  drought  of  summer. 
The  bottoms  of  the  smaller  streams  partake  erf*  the  char- 
acter of  the  r^on,  through  which  they  flow,  and  are  com- 
posed of  more  or  less  sand,  marl,  or  clay,  according  as  the 
hills,  acclivities,  or  soils*  along  which  they  flow,  have  more 
or  less  of  these  ingredients.  On  the  whole,  the  good  lands 
of  this  country  generally  have  a  great  d^^ree  of  fertility. — 
The  vegetable  mould  is  fiiable,  tender  and  deep;  and 
in  many  instances  the  soils  dirown  fit>m  the  botfecnn 
of  the  deepest  wells,  appears  no  less  fertile,  than  that 
on  the  surfeca  The  rank  and  abundant  vegetaticm 
every  where  indicates  the  prolific  character  of  nature 
working  at  the  root  On  the  richer  prairies  and  bottoms, 
tall.and  coarse  grass^  and  weeds  resembling  hemp,  rise  up 
of  such  a  thickness,  size  and  height,  as  almost  to  make  it 
impracticable  to  travel  on  horse  back.  The  leaves  of  the 
tre^  and  shrubs,  by  their  unusual  size  and  verdure,  every 
where  indicate  the  prolific  vigor  and  power  of  nature. — 
The  upper  Mississippi  is  skirted  with  a  prairie,  common- 
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lending  along  the  west  haxik  of  the  river  sixty  or  se^^nty 
miles,  and  with  an  average  width  of  between  feur  and  five 
milea  The  uplands  on  the  upper  MissisBipp  are  al8f> 
extremely  rich;  but  interspersed  with  round  flint  knobs, 
which  often  rise  in  regular  cones,  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  h^  There  are  large  tracts  of  poor  land,  in  th^ 
south  west  division  of  the  state  covered  vnth  yiellow  pine, 
with  bald  and  rocky  hilb,  and  even  moving  sands.  la 
Act,  diis  state  abounds  with  the  strongest  contrasts  of  soil 
from  the  best  to  the  worst;  and  diere  are  very  extensive 
tracts  of  each. 

PrwhtcHans.  Hitherto,  wheat  and  com  have  biBen  the 
staples  of  this  country.  The  warmth  and  looseness  oi  the 
soil,  the  large  proportions c^ dissolved  limestone  in  it^  and 
even  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  render  it  an  admira- 
ble country  ibr  wheat.  The  season  oi  the  year,  in  which 
wheat  ripens  and  matures,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture c^  thk  rich  grain.  This  period  is  virann  and  dry ;  and 
seldom  has  any  rains,  except  p^nsjignt  showers.  1  he 
wheat,  however,  receives  such  an  impulse  from  the  spring 
rains,  that  it  matures,  and  fill3,  even  during  the  severest 
droughts.  Thir^  bushels  to  an  acre  is  an  average  crop; 
though  it  often  rises  as  high  as  forty.  Rye,  barley  and  oats^ 
though  not  extensively  cultivated,  succeed  equally  welL — 
Com  is,  also,  cultivated  in  the  highest  perfectioa  The  in- 
t^ise  heats  of  the  summer  agree  with  it.  It  throws  such 
deep  and  strong  roots  into  the  soil,  that  it  soon  shelters 
them,  by  its  shade  from  the  buming  ardors  of  the  sun ;  and 
the  crop  has  never  been  known  to  fiul  from  drou^i«— ^ 
From  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  an  a^etfrage 
crop;  although  it  is  affirmed,  that  an  hundred  are  often 
raised.  Although  the  droughts  are  often  severe,  yet  such 
IS  the  depth  and  looseness  of  thesoil^  that  a  crop  seldom 
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&ik  i^kxisraied,  in  oonskkffaUe qoMfMeei,  and  h  m 
belief«d,lbatAO  country  wSlprMbH^e  beticr  Imnpi  I« 
fiiukappewt  to  bevtkatit  giwvs  toocoarwaiid  vaaiu  To** 
bttoeo  Imls  beeome  an  anide  of  exccHive  entaire  in  this 
slate;  andiUqvaliirf  lasaidtabteMeMeiit^aa  the  jieMis^ 
BiostalNuidaiii.  Cotton  bmfeed  in  oonsidbrabla  qaaiitN 
ties  in  the  wans  prainM  iMM^k  of  IN«w  Madrid.  iljieUa 
a  tolerable  fcrop)  when  the  frotta  are  not  too  kte  in  ib^ 
■pring^nor  to^earfy  in  the  aaiaoin.  Sweet  audi  Imh  pota* 
toes  sacoeed  suffieiettify  wdL  Bat  this  state  akne  hm 
lands  ah-eadj  it  for  die  f^oagh,  su^ient,  it  is  believ- 
ed, to  produce  wheat  enough  for  whole  nadona  Frames 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  fiist  rate  wheat 
lands  CO vwsd  with  gras8,.and  perfect  iree  from  sbraba 
and  bushes,  infite  the  pkmgh;  and  if  the  countrj  wen 
cultivated  to  a  proper  extent,  it  might  bo  the  granary  of 
,  the  world* 

Cultivated  grasses  have  not  yet  succeeded  as  wall,  aa 
die  other  articles  of  caitare.  The  only  kind,  yet  experi^ 
meated  to  any  coatMorable  de^'ee,  is  timodiy^  attd  this 
requires  a  close  and  wet  soil,  vrbich  is  a  very  ancommon 
one  in  Missouri^  It  appears  to  us  to  possess,  m  the 
highest  degree,  the  requisites  lo  be  fitted  for  grasses  by  the 
use  of  plaster.  If  this  should  be  found  to  be  the  case, 
abundant  crops  of  red  clover  mi^t  be  made,  by  die  use 
of  this  manara  Plaster  is  found  of  thebest  qnality,  and' 
in  inexhaustible  quantities,  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
From  analogy  and  from  the  character  of  tke  natural  gras- 
ses, we  may  safety  infer,  that  8t  FoTn,and  Ae  coarser  and 
more  succulent  grasses  will  flouri^  abundantly  in  this 
deep  and  rich  s<hL  Turnips  and  bulbous  rooted  vegeta- 
bles grow  to  a  great  size.  Pumpkins,  squashes  and  melons^ 
are  raised  no  where  in  greater  abundance.  At  present,, 
the  fodder,  provided  for  the  stable  in  winter^  is  dnefly 
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com,  it&leavw  and  boAs,  mad  what  k  calM  prairie  gra$$^ 
Thk  is  a  coafse  and  tatl  grass^  covmng  tke  firairkB  in 
die  gf€atest  abnndancei    in  Hm  eariy  stageftof  iib  growdi^ 
it  very  nearly  resemMea  young  wb^^  and  in  dmt  stage 
fbrniriies  a  suecaleni  and  rieh  feed  for  catde.    Th^  have 
been  seen,  when  ranning  in  wbeat  fields,  where  die  young 
wheal  oo<vered  the  ground,  to  choose  the  prairie  grass  on 
die  margms  of  the  fields,  in  preference  to  the  tvheat     It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  better  buti^,  than  is  made,  while 
the  grass  is  in  thbstage.   Catde  and  horses,  that  have  lived 
wnshehered  and  vrithout  fodder  through  the  wimer,  and  oT 
course  in  the  spring,  scarcely  able  to  meant  the  hills, 
through  leanness  and  weakness,  when  feedii^  on  this^ 
grass,  are  ttwisformed  lo  a  healthy  and  sleek  appearance,. 
as  if  by  a  cfaarnK    But  as  the  summer  advances,  the  grass 
becomes  tough  and  wiry.     By  a  strange  mistake^  as  we 
deem  it,  this  grass  is  not  mowed  for  fodder,  until  after  the 
autumnal  frosts.    Of  course,  it  is  a  harsh  and  coarse  fod- 
der.   It  is  bdieved  by  many,  that  if  it  were  cnt^  before  it 
has  thrown  o«t  its  see^,  and  becomcTwiry,  it  would  be  a 
fodder  equaify  vakiable,  and  perhaps  superior  to  tiraodiy. 
It  creates  an  exir&mely  tough  sward,  but  is  soon  kitted  by 
being  close  fed.     An  abundant  crop  of  coairse  and  tall 
weeds  takes  its  place. 

In  die  meadows  and  bottoms  and  wet  prairies  are  ob» 
served  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  most  pi  them,  as  fiir  as. 
we  know,  nondescripts*  Some  of  thefn,  no  Amht,  would 
be  found  worthy  cyf  cultivation,  and  the  rather  so,  as  they 
are  naturalked  to  die  soil  and  di mate.  Above  all  coun- 
tries^ diat  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  oomilry  rf  flowem  In 
our  general  views  of  the  country,  we  have  spoken  of  die 
aspect  of  the  prairies  widi  a  more  especial  reference  to 
diose  of  die  southern  country.  In  die  season  of  flowers^ 
every  prairie  here  is  an  immense  flower  garden.     Indie 
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eariy  Bti^60  of  spring,  rises  a  generation  ^flowers,  i^rhose 
prevaloit  trae  b  peach-Mow.  The  ne^A  is  a  iteper  red. — 
Tlien  sueceeck  the  ydlow,  and  to  the  latest  period  of 
autnmn  the  {nairies  rahibit  a  most  brilliant  goldim  hue 

This  state  spreads  a  wide  beh,  on  which  is  found  many 
trees  and  sbrulM^  difierem  fitMD  those,  that  are  common  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  valley.  They  difier,  also, 
from  those,  that  g^w  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Oliia*— 
Crab  apple  trees,  pawpaws  and  persinums  are  abundant-^ 
We  have  no  where  seen  such  quantMes  of  the  red  and 
yellow  prairie  pluma  Wild  hops  cov^  the  extent  of 
whole  prairies.  Peccans,  hazlenuts,  and  nuts  of  the  di& 
ferent  tribes  of  the  hickories,  are  found  in  great  quiUitities. 
There  are  three  species  of  the  vine,  that  are  ccHnmon  in 
allpartsof  the  country.  The  first  is  called  the  June  grape, 
and  ripens  in  that  month.  It  is  small,  sweet,  and  uncom* 
mon;  not  being  found  except  in  untrodden  islands  in  the 
rivers,  or  remote  places  beyond  the  rea<A  of  domestic  ani* 
mals.  The  French  formerly  made  a  very  pleasaat  wine 
from  it  It  ought  to  i)e  more  known,  and  experimimted. — 
The  summer  grape  is  small,  purple,  and  a  toleraUy  rich 
fiiiit  in  the  month  of  October.  When  car^lly  dried  in 
the  sun,  these  grapes  are  not  much  inferior  to  raisins.—* 
When  ripe,  they  are^too  dry  to  make  wina  The  winter 
grape  is  small,  austere  and  sour.  When  matured  by  the 
ma^&r  fixists,  it  becomes  tolerably  pleasant 

From  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  from  the  warmth 
and  looseness  c^  the  soil,  and  more  than  all  from  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  we  would  suppose  this  country,  as 
fovorable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  as  any  other  in  die 
United  States.  It  is  believed,  that  the  atnaosphere  is  drier 
here,  than  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  The  fault  of 
the  fiiiit  there  is  to  grow  too  abundant,  succulent  and  wa- 
tery.   The  few  attempts,  that  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
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die  vine  hwe,  vmmat  the  condhMoii,  ^t  Me  day  ifae 
iKMillmii  expofiores  of  ibe  gentle  emineiices  here  will  be 
tevered  with  nnes.  All  the  fruits  of  the  nortb^ti  and 
middle  states  ^live  in  an  uncommon  d^ree  in  this  region. 
The  apple  tree  attains  its  utmost  developement  and  beau^. 
An  inhabitant  from  the  northern  states  is  struck  with  sor- 
prize^to  see  this  tree  in  three  years  from  the  timeof  its  trans- 
plantii^  and  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  size  of  aman's  wrist^ 
loading  itself  with  fruit  Peadi  trees  break  down  from 
the  wc4^t  cf  their  fruit  Pear  trees,  apricots  and  necta- 
rines, though  they  have  been  introduced  in  but  few  instan- 
ces, prosper.  This  seems  to  be  the  native  country  of  fruit 
treea  Few  iMtempts  have  yet  been  made  to  inoculal^aad 
engraft  good  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  every  dring  in  most 
instances  has  been  left  to  nattire.  Apples  are  already 
abundant  in  the  older  settlements.  Barley  yidds  a  fine 
crop ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  not  many  years  will  dapse,  be- 
fore beer  and  porter,  drinks  so  proper  for  this  hot  climate^ 
will  take  the  place  of  that  murderer  both  of  soul  and  body, 
whiskey*  The  mulberry  tree  is  very  common  in  the 
woods  ^  and  this  is,  undoubtedly,  among  the  best  of  the  mid- 
dle climates, for  breeding  the  silk  worm,  and. the  making  of 
silk.  In  short,  every  production  of  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states  thrives  bere«  The  heats  of  summer  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  peculiarly  fitthissoil  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  medicinal  plants,  rhubarb,  palmachristi  and 
ihe  poppy. 

Aninuds.  We  have  but  little  to  add,  to  what  has  been 
ftlready  remarked,  touching  the  animals  of  the  country 
in  general  Bears,  wolves  and  panthers,  are  as '  com- 
mon, as  in  the  more  southern  regions.  The  prairie 
wolf,  the  most  mischievous  of  the  sj^ies,  is  but  too  com- 
mon. Bufialos  and  elk  are  only  found  in  the  prairies  be- 
yond the  lin]ii<3  of  thisstate.    Peer,  as  the  Indians  vetire^ 
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and  M  etiliivatMA  beooHies  nuMno  co0MOoiH«ie  SMtt  ev»» 
gently  to  increase  ia  DamberB.  They  are  so  fretiMQClj 
tieen,  firom fourlo  twenty  ia  adrove,  even  in  tbe  ittunedi* 
ale  ficinity  of  tbe  most  populous  villages,  as  to  be  no  ob- 
jectsof  cunosity.  That  Wxge  and  mischievous  speciee  of  ihe 
mole^  called  gopher,  is  extremely  anaoying  on  the  {^ricB 
and  barrena  It  is  seldai»  seen  on  the  timbered  bottoms. 
These  aramalslivein  oocnmunides^  in4ie  vicinity  of  which 
they  raise  thousands  ^  eminenoes.  They  ibnn  these  «»• 
ioences,  by  removing  tbe  earth  from  their  holes  by  a 
pouch,  with  which  natture  has  furnished  them  on  each  aide 
oi  their  mouth.  They  are  ^itremely  misdiievous  ia  com 
and  j)Otatoe  field^  and  in  gard^)s  they  prey  upon  all  kinds 
of  bulbous  roolSk  Their  bite  is  said  to  be  poisonous. — 
The  prairie  dog  begins  to  be  seen  in  the  western  exiremi- 
oes  of  this  state. 

Ratde  snakes  and  copper  beads  mid  ground  idpers  are 
SonaoA  in  the  imsetded  regions;  and  especially  near  the 
flint  knobs  and  ledgy  Ulis,  where  diey  i^nd.jdie  wiaien--* 
Hie  small  and  pernicious  rattle  snakes,  called,  snappers, 
live  in  great  numbers  in  particular  places  on  the  prairiea 
On  the  whole,  poisonous  reptiles  are  not  so  common,  as  in 
unsetded  regions  of  the  same  latitude,  where  the  country 
is  generally  timbered.  Burning  the  prairies  UDdoofalediy 
destroys  multitudes  of  them.  The  ponds^  lakeei  and  riv* 
erB,durtngthe  spring  and  autiimn,and  during  the  migrating 
season  of  water  fowls,  are  literally  covered  with  swans, 
pelicans,  cranes,  geese,  braiUs  and  ducks,  of  aU  the  tribes 
and  varieties.  Many  of  these  fowb  rear  their  young  mi  die 
islands  and  sand  bars  c£  the  large  rivers.  In  the  autumn, 
multitudes  of  th^m  are  killed  for  their  quills,  feathers  and 
flesh.  The  birds,  ^led  quails  m  Mew  Eng^band,  and  par* 
tridges  here,  are  numerou6,as  is  also  a  bifd,somewfaat  burg* 
erdian  a  domestic  hen,  called  prairie*l|en.    In  die  au* 
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^ittm  of  some  Reasons,  diey  are  se^i  hovering  over  the 
com  fields,  in  flocks  of  hundreda  Tbey  are  easily  taken, 
mid  when  fat^  are  fine  for  the  tabla  There  are  two  larger 
and  still  more  beautifid  species  of  ifae  grouse  tribe,  found 
fiir  up  the  Missouri  Turde  doves  are  always  numerous, - 
as  in  some  seasoi^  are  the  wild  pigeona  Singing  birds 
are  not  so  common  as  in  the  country  farther  south ;  or  the 
more  settled  and  cultivated  re^ons  of  the  north.  It  is  a 
striking  &c^  that  diey  become  more  common  in  any  region, 
as  cultivation  advancea  The  ralnn  red-breast  is  seen  in 
flocks  in  the  autumn,  but  does  nol  reair  its  young  here. — 
The  magpie,  or  French  black  bird^  that  is  «o  fi^equendy 
heard  chattering  its  notes  in  the  meadows  of  New  England 
in  spring,  has  only  been  observed  here,  since  the  coun^ 
try  has  b^un  to  be  peopled  and  cultivated  The  red  bird, 
or  Virginia  nightingale,  rears  its  young,  and  spends  the 
wint^  here,  and  on  a  mild  day  in  winter  its  mild  whisde 
is  delighdul  in  Ae  deep  foresta  The  blue  bird  is  heard 
in  all  the  mild  days  of  winter.  The  beautifid  parroquet 
fi*equents  the  sycamore  bottoms,  and  poorly  compensates 
by  die  extreme  beauty  of  its  plumage  for  the  injury  it  does 
the  orchard  and  garden  fiiiila 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  wide  prairies,  every  where  covered 
with  grass,  invite  the  raising  of  catde.  Many  of  the  far- 
mers possess  great  droves;  and  they  may  be  multiplied  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  The  catde  are  large  imd  fine;  and 
the  beef  is  good.  When  the  same  attention  is  here  be* 
stowed  upon  rearing  the  largest  and  best  kind  of  horses^ 
diat  is  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Pennsylvania  former, 
that  noble  animal  will  probably  be  rinsed  in  the  utmost  per« 
fection  in  this  state.  Sheep  prosper  here;  nor  does  the 
fleece  d^eoerate.  North  of  40%  on  the  prairies  between 
tfae  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  sliepherds  will  one  day  find 
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their  homes,  and  the  dieep  >v]ll  there  yield  the  filiest  and 
best  wool  At  present  the  wolf  is  a  fatal  enemy  to  them ; 
and  the  number  of  weeds,  that  bear  burs,  is  so  great,  diat 
their  fleeces  become  matted  and  tangled  with  them ;  and  in 
cutting  them  off,  the  staple  of  the  fleece  is  injured.  Swine 
are  raised  witfi  the  same  or  perhaps  with  greater  fitcility^ 
than  in  Ohio.  Hickory  and  acorn  bearing  trees  are  more 
abundant,  than  in  that  state.  On  ^  whole,  for  the  rearit^ 
eatde,  sheep,  and  horses,  we  deem  this  state,  tod  Illinois, 
to  have  advantages  over  any  other  of  the  wefltem  statea 

AgrieuUiwe.  Experimental  ihiprovements  have  com^ 
menced,  and  ought  to  make  rapid  progresa  There  is  bo 
country,  in  which  a  ifkrm  is  made  with  less  difficulty,  or 
where  ullage  is  moreeasy.  A  great  propordcm  of  the  land 
is  fit  for  the  plough.  The  soil  is  almost  universal^,  easy  tm 
work.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  present  farm* 
ing  is  the  want  of  good  fencing  materials.  Stones  are  sel- 
dom to  be  found  for  this  purpose;  and  no  where,  exeept 
in  quarries  and  ledges;  and  Vfhem  ifaey  are  found,  they 
are  not  at  all  used  for  the  purpose  of  ^cing.  Unless  for- 
ests are  planted,  there  will  soon  be  an  absolute  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  any  kind  of  timber  for  fencing.  The  sub^^^ 
stitute  ought  to  be  found  as  soon  as  may  be  in  hedges. — 
T^enever  the  wealthy  formers  of  this  country  Understand 
their  true  interests,  tti^y  will  imn^ediately,  and  universally 
commence  the  planting  of  hedges.  The  subject  has  as  yet 
engaged  the  contemplauon  of  only  a  few  intelligent  hus- 
bandmen. They  have  thought,  that  the  native  gooseberry, 
which  here  grows  wild,  and  of  a  tsite  and  tangled  kumri- 
ance,  unknown  in  the  country  east  of  the  A&eghanies, 
would  be  sufficiency  diomy  and  impenetrable  for  a  hedge. 
Others  have  recommended  the  thorny  locust,  or  acacia^  the 
Wb  apple  tree,  the  privet,  a  most  beautifol  ^rob  of  the 
laurel  class,  used  in  ^e  iQiddle  states  to  form  b<Mrders  ami 
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wdfcB.  Theraaeemiiio  good  reMOD,  why  the Bnti^ 
tborn,  or  ifae  Cdumbian  tbom  should  not  be  adopted  for 
ihat  purpose.  It  would  grow  here  more  rapidly*  dban  in 
Peonsylvaipa  iml  Ddaware,  where  ezpenence  has  demooh 
stratedy  Aatitfioon  becomes  a  £bnoe  suOSkueut  to  turn  cat« 
de.  The  beauty  of  a  wheat  field  in  full  verdure  in  aiitumni 
in  contrast  with  the  brown  of  die  prairies  is  now  a  atriking 
fiaature  in  the  cultivated  landscape^  It  would  be  stiH  more 
so,  when  its  outline  was  Girted  with  a  living  imd  verdam 
bedge.  The  fdanting  of  the  AU^haay  white  pine  and 
4he  chesaut  ought  also  to  be  objects  of  immediate  at(^i« 
lioa  The  scarcity  of  wood  and  timber  imperiously  calls 
upon  those,  who  have  any  thought  for  the  generations  t^ 
come,  to  attend  to  this  sort  of  improvement  EInquiries, 
respecting  die  different  qualities  of  ihe  soil,  the  trial  iof 
grains,  and  grasses  congenial  to  it,  and  experiments  to  as- 
oertain  the  best  modes  (^culture,  are  all  important  matters, 
which  are  yet  to  be  attempted* 

Houses^  SfC.  But  a  few  years  since,  and  a  house  of 
bett^  structure,  ihan  a  temporary  log  cabin  was  a  rare 
object  The  ease  of  subsistence  was  so  great,  and  there 
was  for  a  considerable  time  so  litde  emulation  among  the 
people,  that  they  hardly  consulted  comfort,  much  less  or-  - 
nament  Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  hardy  backwoods 
men,  issed  to  the  hardships  of  a  laborious  life.  Inddont,  and 
sadsfied  with  die  supply  of  the  most  common  wants  of  na« 
tore,  they  lived  in  open  and  miserable  faalHtations,  which 
neither  excluded  the  rain,  the  heat,  or  tl^  cold.  It  was  a 
long  time,  before  the  country  had  raills^  and  the  materials 
for  building  bore  a  high  price..  The  sites  of  water  mills 
are  not  common.  But  such  have  been  found  and  put  in 
operaticm.  Mills  pn  the  principle  of  die  inclined  plane, 
-and  steam  mills  have  been  commenced.  Good  Jiouses 
have  been  reared,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  villages,  but  in 
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ihe  country.  Log  cabins  and  log  houses  are  dtsappeai^ 
ing  in  all  directions,  and  frame  and  brick  houses  are  ta* 
king  their  place.  Rivalry  and  emulation  have  been  inspir« 
ed;  and  the  people  have^in  many  instiuices,  beent«a[^ed 
to  build  larger  and  more  showy  houses,  than  were  called  fei 
either  for  comfort,  or  conformi^  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  builder.  Brick  and  stone  houses,  from  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  and  from  their  being  at  once  more  durable  and 
comfortable^  have  been  generally  preferred^ 

Climate.  Soon  afier  we  descend  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  the  climate  begins  to  verge  towards  the  char- 
acter of  a  southern  one.  This  state  occupies,  a  middle 
position,  and  has  a  temperature  intermediate  between  that 
of  New  York  and  Louisiana.  We  have  seen,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  spreads, 
like  an  immense  inclined  plane^  towards  the  gulf  of  Mex^ 
ico,  that  it  results  that,  north,  and  south  winds  alternate 
through  this  valley.  This  fact  applies  moststrongly  to  the 
immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  As  the  prevailing 
winds  blow  either  up,  or  dowa  the  valley,  the  changes  are 
great  and  sudden.  When  the  breeze  for  any  length  of 
time  descends  the  Mississippi,  the  weather  soon  becomes 
cold,  and  if  the  same  direction  of  the  winds  continues  for 
successive  days,^  if  it  be  in  the  winter^  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi  are  frozen,  and  the  mercury  in  some  instances 
falls  below  zero.  After  this  wod  hstB  prevailed  for  a 
length  of  time^  the  opposite  vnnd  gets  the  ascendency 
again;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  days^  when 
we  can  sit  at  die  open  veindow,.with  comfort,  in  January. 
Hence  the  chmate  is  extremely  fickle  and  viufiaUe.  The 
transitions  are  so  rapid,  as  not  only  to  be  very  uncomfortar 
ble,  but  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  cVmstituttOB^ 
But  the  country  is  always  exemptfrem  those  damp  and  nn- 
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eomibrtable  nordi-east  breezes,  that  prevail  so  much  on  the 
Atlantic  shore. 

The  winter  commences  in  its  severity  about  Christmas; 
and  is  frequently  so  severe,  as  to  bridge  the  mighty  cur- 
rent of  the  Missouri  so  firmly,  as  that  it  may  be  passed 
for  many  weeks  with  loaded  teams.  In  the  winter  of 
1818,  this  was  the  case  for  nine  weeks.  During  this  pe» 
riod,  however,  there  are  often  truly  warm  days,  with 
a  sky  perfectly  brilUant,  and  destitute  of  that  leaden 
hue,  which  it  has  at  the  same  period  on  the  Atlantic 
shore.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  this  state  more  than  six 
inches  deep ;  and  generaUy  does  no  more  than  cover  the 
ground^  disappearing  after  two  or  three  days.  Its  severi- 
ty ceases  vnth  February.  Through  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  there  are  often  summer  days,.and:the  trees  some- 
times blossom  in  the  former  month.  But  it  seldom  hap- 
pens, dmt  there  are  not  alternations  of  cold  even  into 
May.  On  the  whole,  instead  of  the  climate  becoming 
more  mild^as  we  advance  on  the  same  parallel,  it  is  be<r 
Heved,  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  ease.  The  greater 
part  of  the  summer  is  intensely  hoc  The  country  is  bare 
and  open  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  The  soil,  more- 
over, is  of  a  warm  and  sandy  texture,  strongly  imbibing  the 
sun's  rays.  The  sky  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
is  briUiant  and  cloudless.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
cur to  give  this  country  a  -very  warm  summer..  Neverthe- 
less, the  openness  of  the  country,  and  its  fi^edom  from 
mountains,  which  impede  the  course  of  the  winds,  always 
creates  more  or  less  of  a  breeze,  which  tempers  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  renders  it  more  endurable. 

Another  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  this  climate 
from  most  others  on  our  continent,  is  its  extreme  dryness^ 
The  Ay  is  of  an  azure,  which  denotes  dryness  and  purity. 
Evaporation  takes  place  with  great  rapidity^    The  climate 
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dtfiers  in  tbiff  respect  frmn  the  wooded  vall^  of  the  Ohioi 
and  still  more  from  that  of  die  Mississippi  hekm  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  PoUdied  sleel,  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  valley^  contracts  rust  in  a  few  bourse 
and  the  dews  are  like  rains.  The  three  years,  1816,  '17, 
and  >U8,  gave  an  average  of  only  fifty  ck>uded  days  in  the 
season,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  ihat  w^re  rainy.  It 
is  believed,  that  the  average  amount  c^  rain,  that  £dts  in 
Missouri,  does  not  exceed  eighteen  inches  a  year.  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  as  in  the  year  1811,  commonly 
called  by  the  French  Vanneedes  csatiar,  in  virhich  your  it 
was  thonght,  there  fell  more  than  forty  inches.  The  two 
great  rivers  that  year  filled  dieir  bottoms,  in  some  places^ 
quite  to  the  bluffii;  and  their  courses  in  such  places  were 
trfienfiveor  six  miles  wide.  The  Missouri  country  may 
1)0  pronounced,  in  the  general,  a  dry  one.  The  steady 
rains  are  from  the  south-west  The  long  rains,  that  occur 
in  die  Adantic  country  without  thunder,  seldom  happen 
iiere.  The  summer  rains  are  generally  thunder  showers^ 
They  rise  near  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  appear 
to  be  supplied  by  evaporations  fix>m  them.  The  lightning 
is  vivid,  and  the  thunder  loud  and  fi^equent  The  auuunn 
of  Missouri,  in  common  vnth  the  whole  of  the  Mississip- 
pi valley,  is  serene,  temperate,  delightfiil;  and  in  salubriqr 
and  pleasantness,  probably,  not  exceeded  l^  any  coun- 
^ry  in  the  world. 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  climate.  But  in  a 
country -so  lai^e,  and  so  open,  there  sometimes  occur  sea« 
Bons  very  wide  from  this  general  character.  The  unifor- 
mity of  the  autumns  is  indeed  almost  invariable.  But  for 
the  rest,  the  g^ieral  character  of  this  climate  is,  that  less 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  analogy  of  the  past, 
as  a  due  to  the  future,  thanalmostany  oth^,of  which  we 
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1tK¥^  rekd.    There  are  fewer  grounds  of  this  iK>rt,  fbr  safe 
i^culation  for  the  future. 

84dubrihf  €f  the  country.  When  it  was  first  settled  by 
die  Americans,  there  were  some  years  of  extraordinary 
mortality  fit>m  sickness;  which  at  first  acquired  for  the 
country  a  character  of  sickliness.  Such  was  the  year  of 
waters,  as  the  French  call  1811.  A  part  of  die  fatality  of 
tfiat  year  may  be  fairiy  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  immigrants,  were  unsheltered,  except  by  miserable  hov- 
els ;  and  that  there  were  few  mills  to  supply  the  people  with 
bread.  The  diet  was  changed.  The  modes  of  life  were 
dianged.  The  people  were  imprudent,  and  exposed.-^ 
The  season  was  uncommonly  rainy  and  humid.  On  the 
level  lands  and  in  the  hollows  rested  immense  quantities 
of  stagnant  water,  which  escaped  only  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  a  powerful  sun.  One  or  two  sickly  seasons  have 
occurred  since.  In  the  nei^borhood  of  deep  and  inunda^ 
led  bonoms,  where  wat^«  escape  during  the  floods  from 
die  rivers,  and  are  retained  in  the  gullies  and  ponds  of  the 
bottoms,  in  the  vicinity  of  small  lakes,  and  stagnant  waters^ 
tfaeeifectis  the  same  here,  as  dsewhere;  with  the  added 
inconvenience,  that  the  high  heats  of  summer,  aikl  ther 
powerfiil  evaporation,  eonsequeM  upon  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  increase  die  n^ous  activity 
oi  the  causes  of  disease.  Whenever  an  unaoclimated 
family  fixes  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  such  coUectHms  of  wa- 
ter, it  may  catoiilaie  upon  severe  sicknesa  Intermitting  fe- 
vetu  are  the  co^ise^iieiice  of  inhaling  the  miasma  of 
arwamps  and  putrifying  vegetation,  the  change  of  tempera* 
tc^e  fiheimitbe coolness  e^  die  night-to  die  heats  <^theday, 
ftom  exposure  to  the  heavy  dews,  and  various  other  mix- 
ed causesw  They  are  here,  or  dsewhere  in  the  west,  the 
most  ooimnon  diseiees  of  die  country.  The  tendency  of 
alt  ioompilajints  m  the  stmimer  i9  to  assume  a  hi^y  Ul- 
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ious  type.  It  has  been  asserted,  in  common  pariane^^* 
that  this  is  universally  the  case  in  all  countries  near  large 
streams  of  water.  But  in  Missouri,  we  think,  bilious 
complaints  are  not  so  common  near  the  river  Missouri,  ad 
in  points  more  remote  from  it  Bilious  fevers  are  apt  to 
prevail  in  the  autuma  In  some  seasons  they  are  endem- 
ic in  particular  districts.  They  sometimes  take  the  form 
of  continued  fevers  and  are  then  dangerouSi  But  more 
frequently  theyare  remittents,and  then  when  properlyman-* 
aged,  they  yield  readily  to  medicine^  If  the  attendance  of  a 
judicious  and  experienced  physician  is  early  and  constant 
diey  are  seldom  &taL  Pleurisy  and  lung  fevers  some* 
times  prevail  in  the  winter.  Pulmonic  complaints  atten- 
ded with  cough,  and  terminating  in  consumption,  notwith* 
standing  the  inconstancy  of  the  weather  are  very  uncom- 
mon here.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  increase  of  population 
and  cultivation,  by  draining  away  stagnant  waters,  and  re>* 
moving  by  the  feeding  and  trampling  of  cattle^  and  in 
other  ways,  the  redundant  vegetation  directly  tends  to  in- 
crease the  salubrity  of  a  new  country.  In  process  of  time 
this  must  become  a  very  healthy  country.  It  can  not  be 
accounted  a  sickly  one  at  present  Except  in  deep  bot- 
toms, and  in  un&vorable  situations,  we  judge,  that  the 
chances  of  life  and  health  are  as  favorable  here,  as  in 
countries,  which  have  been  longer  setded,  and  which  are 
reputed  healthy. 

Scenery,  Roads,  4*^.  The  hills,  or  as  diey  are  called^ 
the  Ozark  mountains  of  the  mine  country,  are  sufficiently 
precipitous  and  grand,  to  add  the  sublimity  of  mountain 
scenery  to  the  prospect  In  the  bottoms,  and  along  the 
mountain  streams  of  this  r^on,  contrary  to  the  common 
assertions  in  books,  the  soil  has  uncommon  fertility,  and 
we  have  not  witnessed  situations  with  scenery  of  a  cha- 
racter more  solitary,  wild  and  yet  beautiful,  than  wo  have 
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water  coanMS  then  are  thoee  bkiflby  ihat  erery  wbere  in 
the  western  country  mark  ibe  aUnvial  'outline  of  atreaina 
In  some  pboesy  enpociaUy  on  the  u^per  NiiBiasippi,  they 
swell  tbhigh  hills,  which  run  out  at  right  coigles  from  the 
river,  and  seemliloe  niouMunous  waves  of  the  sea,  sud- 
denly anresied  and  fiied.  Compared,  howevei*,  with  the 
northern  states,  and  these  partial  exeeptseiis  aside,  .die  hah** 
itable  pait  of  Missouri  isone  vast  plain.  We  have  already 
deaoribed  the  [prairies  of  the  west  AO  know,  that  the 
name  is  a  French  one,  importing  the  same  as  meadow.*-^ 
Those,  who  have  m^se^i  a  prairie  may  easily  &rm  a  con* 
cq^ionofona  Yet  the  grandest  oti^ts  of  nature  will^ 
probably,  not  excite  so  much  surprize  in  the  mind  of  atra^ 
veller  from  Ae  Atlantic  stales,  as  the  first  view  d*a  prai- 
rie.  Riding,  di^  afier  day,  dirough  forests,  where  the 
small  impiovements  made  in  the  wilderness  scarcely  in- 
terrupt tbegeneral  aspect  of  woods,  he  opens  at  once  up^ 
on  the  view  of  a  boundless  horizoa  In  the  early  periods 
•f  summar,he  beholds  outstretched  under  his  eye  a  per- 
fectly level  plain,  of  the  most  soft  and  beautiful  verdure, 
covered  vrith  a  thousand  flowers  of  every  scent  and  hue. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  skirts  oi  the  prairies,  and  often 
in  their  centre  am  ckunps  of  oaks,  and  peccans  and 
black  walnuts,  disposed  in  forms  so  regular,  and  general- 
ly circular,  as  could  not  fail  to  fill  the  eye  of  an  admirer 
of  the  ancient  style  of  gardening.  He  is  unprepared  for 
such  a  view,  seen  in  such  strcnag  omcrast  with  dark  and 
kmelyforeflrtB.  It  is,  after  all,  impossible  to  convey  by  de- 
scription the  impression,  which  these  view^  create.  In 
ftese  vast  and  bc^utiftil  prairies,  or  on  the  verge  of  the 
bliif&,  that  overlook  them,  taking  into  riewa  verdant  and 
sleepiag  ocean  of  grass,  vast  rivers  rolhng  their  mighty 
masses  of  vralers  through  the  dark  forests,  romantic  hills 
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strcftohiiig  wmy  in  die  4iim>re,aad  han  amidievaA  eabio^- 
or  a  house  throwing  up  its  column  of  smoke,  and  the  cattle^ 
horses,  and  sheep  sleeping  about  it,  in  sudh  views  we  have 
often  seen  landscapes,  as  we  deemed,  as  worthy  of  thepen^ 
oil,  as  any  country  can  furnish. 

There  are  as  yet  few  roads,  thai  are  much  wroo^^ — 
But  nature  has  been  taore  indulgent  to  this  country,  in  that 
respect,  than^  perhaps,  to  any  other.  It  is  neither  a  bound- 
less sandy  plain;  nor  a  tame  and  levd prairie.  But  adi- 
versified  surface  of  gentle  hills  and  easysbpea.  Wherever 
the  current  of  pasdng  has  marked  a  road,  it  is  generally 
a  good  one.  If  a  person  in  a  carriage  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
beaten  one,  he  selects  one  for  himself;  and  can  travel  with 
ease  and  comfort,  in  most  instances^  through  the  umnM^ 
den  forest  The  roads  are  passaUe  at  all  times  of  the 
year ;  and  scarcely  ever  muddy  more  than  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time.  This  is  a  circumstance,  that  eminently  distin- 
guishes diis  couiury  from  that  on  the  Ohio.  New  as  the 
country  is,  and  little  as  the  roads  have  been  worked,  the 
communications  are  easy,  and  expeditious  through  the 
year. 

Minerals^  FossUsy^.  There  is  little  ground  to  doubt 
that  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  are  a  continuation.c^die 
Mineral  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  so  abundant  in  the 
precious  metals,  contain  them  toa  Travellers,  who  have 
ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  sources,  say,  tlmt  gold  dust 
is  mingled  with  its  sands,  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Roche 
Jaune,  or  Yellow  Stone.  Fossilecoal  is  found  in  great 
abundance  along  Ae  Missouri ;  and  in  a  thousand  places 
in  the  great  valley  of  that  river.  It  is  found  near  St 
Charles,  and  near  St  Louis.  The  extent  of  the  vdns  and 
the  quali^  of  the  coal  have  not  been  much  tee^,  as  yet 
In  a  region  so  bare  of  wood,  these  internal  provisions  for 
that  d^ciency  will  one  day  be  thoroughly  explored,  and 
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willbe  ftund  toconsdtateoiieof  dieessential  resources  of 
the  country.  We  have  seen  moist  beautiful  spediMens  of 
plaster,  which  were  brought  from  die  Platte.  Immense 
bodies  of  iron  are  found  in  B^evuev  <^  Big  rnrer  and  its 
waters,  and  in  varioutr  pmnts  back  of  Herculanenm,  and 
on  the  St  Francis  and  Black  rivers;  and  in  &ct,  iron  ore 
is  mdicated  in  all  points  of  this  state.  Manganese,  zinc, 
antimony  and  cobalt  are  found,  akmg  with  lead  ore  in  the 
lead  mines.  Red  and  white  chalk,  flint,  ochres  of  differ* 
ent  cofors,  common  salt,  nitre^  steatite,  marl,  (lumbago, 
porphyry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  ponderous  barytes,  and  pu- 
mice sUme  are  fodnd  in  the  country.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
cinnabar,  or  the  red  ores  of  mercury  are  found  here.-^ 
Marble  and  blue  lime  stone  abound ;  and  the  lime,  made 
from  it,  is  of  the  best  quality.  Alongthe  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  in  many  places,  die  Uuffi  are  composed  <^ 
thin,  smooA,  and  perfectly  regular  strata  of  rock,  a{^a- 
rently  composed  of  iron  and  lime  stone.  They  have  an  ap- 
pearance,like  8late,and  it  is  believed  would  answerthesame 
purpose  for  covering  houses.  The  flint  knobs  are  curiosi- 
ties They  abound  in  die  south-west  part  of  the  state, 
and  along  the  upper  Misdsappi,  within  its  limita  They 
are  fi-equendy  in  the  shape  of  cones,  rising  300  feet  with 
a  base  often  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  They  appear 
to  be  composed  of  siliceous  masses  of  stone,  among  which 
are  diousuids  oifleche^  or  arrow  stones,  which  serve  the 
Indians  for  gun  flints.  Pumice  stones  of  the  lai^est  and 
most  beautiftd  specimens  are  often  seen  floating  on  the 
Missouri  The  Indian  pipe  stone,  so  abundant  on  the 
river  St  Pete^  is  said  to  be  found,  also,  in  this  state.  We 
have  remarked,  that  it  is  <^  a  beaudfol  dark  red  color, 
and  receives  a  polish  equal  to  that  of  alabaster.  Pyrite 
of  copper  is  found  dispersed  over  the  country  in  various 
places.    The  river  Cuhre  vras  so  named  by  the  French, 
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ies  of  pate,  maUeable  copper,  weighung  fiwn  thi^e  (o  tm 
pounds,  are  shown,  as  native  ciwoi^tiea  We  havsaaeo 
splendid  gp^imens  of  rock  cbry6ta|».J)iat  were  foand 
here. 

ButUie  mineral)  for  which  dwr^on  is  nMsre  particu^ 
larly  noted^  is  ibat  of  lead.  I^wd  ore  is  dug  in  various 
parts  of  the  state;  and  there  iff  no  douhiy  hut  it  may  ha 
found  every  where  in  a  Una  of  hills,  reaching  from  tha  Il- 
linois lead  mines  near  Rock  river,  quite  across  to  die  Mis* 
souri.  These  mines  will  more  properly  bo  described  an* 
der  the  head  of  die  stale  of  Illinois/  In  q^eakii^  of  die 
lead  mines  of  Missouri,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those, 
which  are  situated  in  the  coan^  o(  Washington  and  the 
rc^on  contiguous.  This  dislrict  exti^Hls  nearly  an  bun^- 
dred  miles  m  length,  and  p^r^mps  forty  ocnies  in  width; 
though  discoveries,  a»  they  are  called^,  are  constantly  ma* 
king,  in  the  regimis  adjoining^  in  the  one  directioB  quite 
to  the  Missouri ;  and  in  the  other  to  White  river.  But  tba 
principal  Vdi^^ngs^are  included  iaanextentoffifleenmiles 
in  one  direction,  and  thirQr  in  the  othen  The  centra  of 
this  district  is  situaled  fisom  fifty  to  sev^ty  miles  scftith* 
west  firom  Si.  Louis;  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance 
fixun  Herculaneum  on  the  Mississippi;  and  &om  Hmtf 
to  fi%fitmiSc  Genevieve  The  lead  is  principally  wag* 
onedfitMntbeminestoAefermer  and  the  latter  place,  to^ 
be  thence  transported  down  the  Missiarij^i,  aad  up  the 
Ohia  A  great  number  of  wagons  are  const^ttlyemplcgr- 
ed  in  this  occupation.  This  tract  is  abundantly  watered 
by  Big  river,  and  its  brancbea  No  part  of  the  oouptry 
west  of  die  Mississippi  is  watered  by  a  greater  nasibei!  ^ 
clear  and  fall  mountam  siroama  These  streams  ace 
brandiesof  Big  river,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  principal 
branches^ the Maramec.  Thehills, or mouniBins,as they 
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jiam  beeti  recendy  called,  lie  in  afeernate  ridges.  Some  of 
diem  aresierile;  and  some  (rf*  tfaSem bave  a  ridi  and  pro- 
ductive Mil  The  valleys  between  them  arealmo^  uni- 
Ibraily  ferale.  The  declivity  of  one  ridg^  i&  covered  with 
masses  of  cbiystalised  spar  of  ev^form  mmI  size.,  This 
is  here  called  ^fnineral  Uossom.^  Most  beauiifiil  samples 
may  heeasily  selected  from  this  infinite  varie^.  It  is  i^  cos* 
torn  notto  dig;,  where thismineral blossom  lies  on  thesur&ca 
The  ore  is  sou^M^  where  4iis  spar  is  found  about  two  feet 
deep  in  the  eaith.  The  earth  is  of  a  bright  color  between 
fedaady«flow,  and  die  ore  is  generally  found  imbedded  in 
rock  and  hard  gravd. 

It  is  remaiicable,  that  although  a  vast  extent  has  beea 
dug  over,  through  all  this  district,  nothing,  like  a  continued 
vein  has  3^t  been  found.  Indeed,  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
ei|jbty  feet,  lo  which  deptfi  Mr.  Austin  soi&  ashafi,  a  vein 
was  foiuid,  which  seemed  to  have  more  resemblance  to 
those  continued  veins,  or  malriceB  of  ore,  where,  in  the 
language  of  nneralogists,  the  ore  is  In  sUmy  or  in  place. 
But  the  water  came  in  upon  this  di^ng,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned;' Of  all  the  immense  amounts  of  lead,  that  have 
beensQiehed  helre,die ore  has  hitherto  been  found  in  de^ 
.  ta$ihed  nAassea,  not  m  aifti,  tfbd  i^^parently  tru^ported 
'  Iherfi  fcjr  some  inexplicaye  and  [utMtigious  changes,  that 
as  we  have  se^i  elsewhere,  have  so  changed  the  stractiire 
of  the  earii  in  aR  this  regioa.  These  masses  are  found 
with  every  degpeeof  dip  to  the  horizon;  from  twvo  to  twen- 
^  feet  below  the  sorfece.  The  operative  miners  lease  a 
certaiB  tract  of  land,  which  is  staked  out  to  them.  One 
or  many  persons  (all  lo  d^^ng  upon  this  spot  Some* 
times  a  sini^  Bdan  will  d^  a  ton  of  ore  in  a  day;  and 
sometimes  he  vrifl  dig  a  week  wkhoiHlightii^  upon  a  sm- 
gle  poood»  The  <li|^ng  itself  ia  a  species  of  gambling; 
and  of  ihe  l^SMlaborers,  who  are  sometimes  dij^^inghere 
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at  a  time,  very  few  are  not  steadily  addicted  to  that  prao 
tica  This  immorality  is  natarally  inspired  by  the  parsait^ 
so  like  gambling  itself;  and  by  all  that  is  seen  or  felt  in  ex* 
ample.  Few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  mine  npcm 
scientific  principles.  Adventurers  go,  as  fency  directs  them. 
There  are  creeds  of  mineralogy  peculiar  to  these  wild  peo- 
ple; and  there  are  not  a  few,  who  believe  implicitly  in 
Bletonism,  or  the  mysteries  of  the  divining  rod.  Some, 
who  have  long  resided  here,  and  observed  keenly,  and  no- 
ted in  their  memories  the  circumstances,  that  usually  ac^ 
company  the  finding  of  ore,  have  acquired  a  great  ftind  of 
practical  knowledge  upon  the  subject  Discoveries,  as 
they  are  called,  are  continually  making,  when  the  advent 
turers  flock  fit>m  one  place  to  another,  according  as  the 
feme  of  recent  success  has  been  blazoned  of  it  The  names 
of  the  principal  diggings  are  as  follow.  Barton,  Shibbo- 
leth, Lebaum's,  Old  mines,  Bryan%  Pratt's,  Roblnns^  As- 
traddle, La  Motte,  a  Joe, Renault's,  New  Diggings,  Liber- 
ty, Canon's,  Silver's,  A.  Martin,  &c  The  business  of 
digging  has  increased  and  dimmished  a  great  many  times, 
according  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  (^ntry^^ 
At  present,  that  our  lead  is  protected  by  a  du^,  upon 
diat  brought  firom  abroad,  (he  business  is  incread^dg.  K^.  • 
ty  di^ngs  are  occupied.  Something  more  than  3,000,000 
pounds  are  annually  smelted,  giving  employment  to  nearly 
1,300  hands.  The  ore  is  principally  of  that  class,  called 
galena,  and  is  very  rich,  yielding  from  seventy-five  to  eigh- 
ty per  cent  So  much  lead  remains  in  the  slag,  that  there 
Sire  people,  who  purchase  it,  to  smelt  it  anew.  A  con^de- 
rable  portion  of  arsenic  is  driven  fit>m  the  lead,  while  it  is 
smelting.  The  fames  of  the  smelting  masses  of  ore  are 
deariy  poisonous;  and  cattle  die  fit>m  licking  the  dag^ 
that  is  thrown  out  In  digging  the  lead  ore  zinc,  calamine, 
and  manganese  are  dug  up  with  it,  and  are  thrown  foy^  «9 
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uselesa  Barytesis  also. eonmiQa among  the  lead  ora  Ite 
|rreat  spedfic  gravity,  ilB  whiteness,  and  jt^sosceptibiUty  tii 
bring  groiiDd  to  an  impalpable  powder,  render  it  a  ?alua- 
ble  additimi  to  white  lead.  The  quaUQr  of  the  paint  i3  sup- 
posed fo  be  improved  by  the  addition.  The  manu&cture 
o£  red  lead  hasbeen  attempted  here.  But  we  are  not  in- 
formed^  that  the  making  of  white  lead,  or  even  sheet  lead 
has  yet  been  attempted  to  any  extent  Shot  towers  are 
erected  at  Herculaneum  and  at  other  placea,  and  great 
quantities  of  that  article  are  exported.  The  mine  country 
is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity;  &r  the  number  of  its  sitea 
for  water  mills;  for  die  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  enter- 
prize  of  its  fium^rs.  It  should  seem,  that  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try, west  of  the  Mississippi,  so  eamesdy  invited  manu&c- 
tures,  especially  those  of  lead.  Those  of  iron  have  beei> 
a^mpted  on  a  large  scala  These  mines,  if  worked  to  the 
extent,  of  which  they  are  capable,  would  not  only  supply 
lead  enough  for  the  United  States,  but  for  the  world.  The 
country,  where  the  diggings  have  been  made,  exhibits  a  . 
curiou&l^pectade.  Coarse,  and  dilapidated  air  fiimaces, 
immeiiae  piles  of  slags,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of 
•  tftneltingi;8how,  in  how  m^ny  deserted  places  these  opera- 
\  tio|us,iiaveibeen  performed.  The  earth,  thrown  up  in  the 
^cliggioi^,  has  portions  of  oxided  minerals,  and  acquires  in 
dke  air  a  brilliant  reddish  hue;  and  the  numberless  exca- 
vadons  have  the  appearance  c^  being  graves  for  giants.  It 
IS  an  hundred  years,  since  the  French  began  to  dig  lead 
ore  in  this  regicm*  Salt  is  made  in  large  quantities  at 
Boon's  lick,  and  near  St  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum. 

Bicera.  This  state  takes  its  name  from  the  Missouri, 
whicb  empties  into  the  Mississippi  on  its  eastern  limit — 
This  is  by  ^  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  bring- 
ing down  more  vmter,  than  the  upper  Mississippi  itself — 
Id  Act,  it  id  a  longer  i;iver,  than  the  Mississippi,  from  itei 
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Arthest  source  to  tbdMeneangoK  Then  are  tnai^ca> 
cotnstanceS)  which  render  it  one  cf  die  most  ioteiettiig 
rivers)  and  it  is  cleartj  the loi^eet tributarj  stream  oa  the 
globe.  Maoy  have  thought,  dwt  from  its  lei^tb,iliemiiioifiic 
of  its  vraters,  and  the  circumstonoe  of  its  commaoicatR^ 
its  own  character,  in  every  respect  to  the  Afisnssippi  below 
the  juilction,  that  it  ought  to  have  beien  considered  the  min 
river,  and  to  have  eontinued  to  bear  its  own  name  to 
the  sea.  In'oppositioii  to  this  daim,  we  remark,  tliai  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  seems,  in  the  grand  scale  of  coi^« 
mation,  to  be  secondary  to  that  of  the  Mississippi*  The 
Missouri  has  not  the  general  direction  of  that  river,  winch 
it  jmns  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  valley  of  th^  Mis^sip- 
pi  is  wider,  than  thatof  the  Missouri,  as  is  also  the  river 
broader  than  the  other.  The  course  of  the  riv«r,  and  the 
direction  of  the  valley  are  the  same,  above  and  bdow  thr 
junction  of  the  Missouri  From  these  and  mai^otbet  eon* 
siderations,  the  ^father  of  waters'  seems  fiurly  emided  to 
the  name,  which  he  has  so  long  borne. 

The  Missouri  has  a  coarse  of  between  four  imd  five 
hundred  miles  in  this  state,  and  the  whole  of  4ie  *Mii|iain- 
der  in  the  territory  of  Missouri.  It  seems  prop^  dierc^ 
fore,  that  we  should  here  give  a  general  descriptioa  of  this 
river,  as  belonging  to  this  state.  Its  prodigious  itetagth  of  ^ 
course,  its  uncommon  mrbidness,  its  impetuous  and  will 
chai  dcter,  and  the  singular  eeunlry,  through  which  it  nofl^ 
impart  to  this  river  a  natural  grandeur  belonging  to  die 
mblime.  We  have  never  crossed  it,  witfaoi^  eKperiencing 
a  feeling  of  that  sort;  nor  without  a  sketch,  ahnost  bbori* 
eus  in  the  attempt  to  trace  it  in  thought,  along  itsimrowse 
distances,  and  through  its  distant  regions  and  countries 
to  the  lonely  and  stupendous  mountains,  from  which  it 
springs. 
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tt  rm^  in  the  Rocky  mountainsi  nearly  inthesame  pai> 
allel  with  the  Missi69ippi  The  most  autbc^ptic  inibnna'* 
tton  we  have  yet  had  of  the  sources  of  this  mighty  river, 
IS  from  its  first  intrepid  American  discoverers,  Lewis  and 
'  Clarka  What  may  properly  be  called  the  Missouri  seems 
to  be  formed  by  three  considerable  branches,  winch  unite 
not  &r  from  the  bases  of  the  principal  ranges  of  the  moun? 
tains.  To  the  northern  they  gave  die  name  of  Jefferson, 
to  the  middle,  Gidlatin,  and  to  the  southern,  Madison. — 
Each  of  these  branches  fork  again  into  a  number  of  small 
mountain  streams.  It  is  but  a  short  disiance  from  some  of 
these  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia^  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains.  A  person  may  drink  fi-om  the 
spring  sources  of  each,  without  travellii^  more  than  a  mile. 
After  this  junction,  the  river  continues  a  considerable 
distance  to  be  still  a  foaming  mountain  torrent  It  then 
spreads  into  a  broad  and  comparatively  gentle  streani 
full  of  islands.  Precipitous  peaks  of  blacki^  rock  frown 
above  the  river,  in  perpendicular  elevations  of  1,000  feet  • 
The  mountains,  whose  bases  it  sweeps,  are  covered  with 
terebinthines,  such  as  pines,  cedars  and  firs;  and  mouu'^ 
tain  sheep  are  seen  bounding  on  their  summits,  where  they 
are  apparently  inaccessible.  In  this  distance  the  moun*- 
tains  haFe  an  aspect  of  inexpressible  loneliness  and  gran- 
deur. 

The  river  then  becomes  almost  a  continued  cataract  for 
a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles.  In  this  distance  its 
perpendicular  descent  is  362  feet  The  first  &11  is  ninety 
^igbt  feet;  the  second,  nineteen;  the  third,  forty^seven; 
^e  fourth^  twenty *six.  It  continues  rapid  for  a  long  dis- 
taff; beyond.  Not  &r  below  diese:  falls,  enters  Maria's 
i^vj^i;  %)m  the  nprth.  This  is  a  very  ccmsiderable  stream^ 
^j^fa]ghei;>down<9n  the  opposite  side  enter  Dearborn 
an^anpy^eachabcflrt  J90  y^urds  wide.    Mepoles  100, 
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Bighorm  10»,  Hfwele  iiidl,  leo,  Bigdry,  4M,  Dry,  VK, 
Poreupine,  1 1%;  all  ifaese  rater  ftpm  the  sooth  skla  Be- 
low iheee  enters  the  Roc^  Jaiuie^  or  YeUow  ^toiie,  prob- 
ftMy  the  largest  tributary  of  the  MissoHri.  It  rises  m  the 
mme  ranges  of  mountains  with  ihe  main  river,  andbq^ 
many  points  of  resemUaaee  to  it  It  enters  from  the 
south  by  a  moudi  860  yards  wida  It  is  a  broad,  deepi 
and  swe^ii^  river;  and  at  its  junoti<m  appears  die  largest 
of  the  twa  Its  eourse  is  commonly  calculated  at  1^600 
miles.  But  die  sizes  and  lengths  oi  all  iheie  tr^tacies 
*flire  probably  over  rated.  Its  shores,  for  a  long  discaBoe 
above  its  entrance,  are  heavily  timbered,  ^tnd  its  bottoms 
^wide,and  of  the  finest  soil.  Its  entrance  is  deemed  to  be 
1^880  miles  above  ifae  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  and  it  was  se- 
ieeted  by  the  government,  as  an  eligible  atoai^m  for  a  bhI^ 
itary  post,  and  an  extensive  settlement  White  beam,  e^ 
juid  moumam  sheep,  ajre4he  principsi  ammals  aeea  alo^g 
ifais  part  of  the  river. 

At  the  point  of  junction  with  die  YelleFW  Stone,  ibe 
Missouri  has  wide  and  fine  bottoms.  Unfortunately^  lis 
lianfcsarefor  the  most  partdestituteof  limber,  and  this  for  a  / 
long  series  of  years  vrill  prevent  its  capacity  for  habitam^  ' 
Wlme  earth  river  firomiie  north  is  a  small  stt-eam.  Ckiosb 
river,  966^  yards  wide,  comes  in  firom  die  soi^  «tde.  lit-* 
de  Missouri  is  shallow  and  rapid,  and  is  about  IStO  jacdi 
wride.  JKnifeiTver  comes  In  from  the  south  «de,just«fae«| 
^le  Mandan  viflaged.  i>annon  ball  river  entBts  from  die  . 
south  side,  and  is  140  yards  wida  Wiimipea^  soodi 
side.  Serwai«erna,  south  side.  C%ienne  is  represented 
to  be  beatable  nearly  800  miles ;  and  raterslhotai  die  aqoih 
mde,bya  moudi  400  ywds  wide.  Tyber'^  iyf$r«  Wl^ 
river,  beatable  600  mOes  south  side,  is  ^  very  beau^ftd 
B(ream,and4i«^timoadi30ayards  wide  I^meas,  ^M^ 
side.^    fikfUi*Courre^a^fiBestreamwMf  ashortcetiiw,8(M& 
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sid6.  BiVwrre^nfaqHey  ftiietod  reMirf  fdr  trftd^m  And 
ini|f|^ra  Wbite  stone^  Kg  Siaax^  Flo^d%  AiWi**^ 
hk  FlMto  mierB  front  the  oauih,  ami  lias  a  iMger 
Qourseritiari  any  6ther  rii^r  «f  the  Mitsemt:  1^  Haes  m 
tbe  saitie  Angela  of  ni<MuMftids  wHb^  tlM  pacmt  stream^ 
and^  nMaBvrad  by  i»  meandeFs^  Hrsilppmed  i»  havd  # 
e6imie«f  9/K)0iniflesbefoii^ftjomBthatri1^.  Iiisnearij 
aanle ill  width  afitsentrAMcf  rbmje  asks  naaa^iflqf^^ 
^fflhdlow,  and  19  ihotbofttable  except  at  k&fa^^  floods.^ 
Nodawa^  north  ade.  little  Platte,  Rortb«ide  Kaasast 
i^iiT^  large  trihiitaiyfro^  eoinse 

of  1,200  alile8;^d  i&boatdble  fi>r  most  of  the  distance.— ^ 
Bfue  witer,  anid  fwoc^  three  stnall  strAins  btiow,  eoaie  w 
on  the  80«Af  side.  Griemd  river  is  a  large,  long  and  deep^ 
sftPeam,  boafetble  for  a  gretatt  di^tanee,^  and  enters  09  the 
nordr  side.  The  two  CSiatotens,  cone  in  on  the  same  ssia 
Th^La  Mine  ^Meis  on  die  south  side.  BonAe  Fenrnie, 
atidMaiiitoii,  enter  on  the  ntetb  side,,  and  S^  rtter  or 
diesota^ 

:  l^e  Osage,  whidi  enters  on  the  south  side,  is  a  larg^ 
.  and  ¥ely  importailt  stream  of  the  Missouri,  boataUe  660 
n&Lm  and  interlocking  with  the  tn^aters  of  the  AriuM- 
saa  Three  or  four  inconsiderable  streams  enier  on  the 
opposile^^yas  Miry^Ottc^  and  Cedar  rivesa  On  the 
south  side  enters  the  Gasc^aade,  boataUe  for  66  miles,' 
and  is  important  for  having  on  its  banks  extensive  pine  for- 
ests, from  whith  the  great  suppfy  of  plaidc  mid  ^mber  of 
Ihathhidis  brodghtto  St,  Charies  and  St  Louis.  Ota 
the  soudi  side^  below  the  Gasconade  are  a  number  of  in- 
Mniidwrible  riirers,  as  Buffiilo,.  St  John^s,  Wood  rivw, 
Bobhomale^&c. ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Cbarette,  F^n- 
me  Osage,  and  one  or  two  other  sttiall  brandhes^  before  k 
fNrei^prtatw  itself  mto  the  MtssissipfN. 
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The  bottoms  of  this  river  have  a  character,  very  d^ 
lifigoisbable  from  thoee  of  die  upper  Mississippi.  They 
are  higher,  not  so  wet,  more  sandy,  with  trees  which  are 
not  so  large,  bat  taller  and  straighten  Its  alldvions  are 
something  narrower;  that  is  to  say,  having  for  the  first 
600  miles  a  medial  width  of  something  more  than  four 
milea  Its  bhiffi,  like  those  <^the  other  river,  are  g^ierally 
lime  stone,  but  not  so  perpendicular;  and  have  more  ten- 
dency to  run  into  the  mamelle  form.  The  bottoms  abound 
with  deer,  turkeys  and  smallgame.  The  river  seldom  over- 
flows any  part  of  its  banks,  in  this  distance.  It  is  litde  in- 
dined  to  be  swampy.  There  are  much  fewer  lakes,  bay- 
ous, and  small  ponds,than  along  the  Mississippi.  Prairies 
are  scarcely  semi  on .  the  banks  of  the  fiver,  widnn  the  dis- 
tance of  the  first  400  miles  of  its  course.  It  is  heavify 
timbered,  and  yet  from  the  softness  of  the  wood,  easily 
cleared.  The  water,  though  uncommonly  turbid  with  a 
whitish  earth,  which  it  hoUb  in  suspension,  soon  and  easily 
settles,  and  is  then  remarkably  pure,  pleasant  and  heal- 
Ay  water.  The  river  is  so  rapid  and  sweeping  in  its . 
course,  and  its  bed  is  composed  of  such  masses  of  sand,  • 
that  it  is  continually  shifting  its  sand  bans.  A  chart  of  the 
river,  as  it  runs  this  year,  gives  little  ground  for  calculation, 
in  navigating  it  the  next  It  has  numerous  islaAds,  and 
generally  near  them  is  the  most  diflScult  to  be  stemmed. — 
Still  more  than  the  Mississippi  below  its  mouth,  it  tears  up 
in  one  place,  and  deposits  in  another;  and  makes  more 
frequent  and  powerful  changes  in  its  channel,  than  any 
other  western  river. 

.  Its  bottoms  are  considerably  settled  for  a  distance  of  400 
miles  above  its  mouth.  That  of  Charaton  is  the  highest 
compact  settlement.  But  the  largest  and  most  populous 
settlement  in  the  state  is  that  called  Boone's  lick.  Indeed, 
there  are  American  settlers,  here  and  there,  on  the  bottotnsi 
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above  die  I^atte,  and  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
of  Missouri.  Above  the  Platte  the  open  and  prairie  char- 
acter of  the  country  begins  to  develops  The  prairies  come 
quite  in  to  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  stretch  from  it  in- 
definitely, in  naked  grass  plains,  where  the  traveller  may 
wander  for  days,  without  seeing  either  wood  or  wat^r. — 
The  ^Council  Blufis'  are  an  important  military  station, 
about  600  miles  up  the  Missouri.  Beyond  this  point  com- 
mences a  country  of  great  interest  and  grandeur  in  marly 
respects;  and.  denominated,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Up- 
per Missouri.  The  country  is  composed  of  vast  and  al- 
most boundless  grass  plains,  through  which  stretch  the 
Platte,  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  other  rivers  of  this  ocean 
of  grass.  The  savages  of  this  region  have  a  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy and  mode  of  life.  It  is  a  country,  where  com- 
mence new  tribes  of  plants.  It  is  the  home  of  buffiilos, 
elk,  white  bears,  antelopes  and  mountain  sheep.  Some- 
times the  river  washes  the  bases  of  the  dark  hiHs  of  a  fri- 
able and  crumbling  soil  Here  are  found,  as  Lewis  and 
Cl$irk,  and  other  respectable  travellers  relate,  large  and 
singular  petrifactions,  both  animal  and  vegetable. — 
On  the  top  of  one  of  these  hills  they  found  the  petrified 
skeleton  of  a  huge  fish,  forty-five  feet  in  length.  The  herds 
of  the  gregarious  animals,  particularly  the  bufliLlo8,areinnu- 
merable.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  country, 
until  we  come  in  contact  vrith  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
mountaina 

As  far  as  the  limits  of  the  ^te,  this  river  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  d^ise  population,  for  a  considerable  distance 
fi*om  its  Inmks.  Above  those  limits  it  is  generally  too  des>- 
titute  of  wood,  to  become  habitable  by  any  odier  people, 
than  hunters  and  shepherds.  All  the  great  tributaries  of 
this  river  are  copies,  more,  or  less  exact,  of  the  parent 
stream.    One  general  remark  applies  to  the  whol^  coun- 
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tty.  The  riyeA  htrt  a  narrow  niai^  of  feniUty.  Tb& 
^toniitrj,  as  k  recedes  from  ik6  tw^Ti  becomes  uhm  and 
norester^  sandy  and  desiittile  of  watery  until  it  aj^reKi- 
■sates  in  character  tohfrards  tlieswndy  ^berte  of  AnAna. 

The  Osagie^  as  we  hare  mentioned,  is  oile  of  the  pfinci* 
pal  tfibniaries  of  the  Missouri  in  tfaiif  state.  It  comes  in 
on  die  soath  side  at  the  Missouri^  180  laiies  above  tfS' 
jonction  with  the  MississipfN^.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearty 
400yardswtda  Itifii  general  course  is  from  southtonordif 
and  ike  best  cotton  country  ih  the  stele  of  Missouri  is  on 
the  bead  watei^  of  this  riven  Its  prindpial  bnmcfaes  are 
Afory^s,  Big  Bone,  Yungar,  PotatOe,  and  Gratid  Felrk  ri- 
rers.  Yimgar  is  nearly  as  large,  as  the  parent  stream ;  artd 
is  naTi^aUe  for  smill  erails^  except  at  its  grand  caseade^ 
fbrneariy  an  hundred  mitea  The  cascade  is  a  great  ca- 
tar^K^  of  timety  feet  &11  When  the  rirer  i»  fiiU^  the  roar 
iffbetfd&rtfirbughthedeseirt.  Itis  a  fine  country,  ihrou^ 
wMch  the  river nms.  Thebanksaretimberedyand  abound 
"MA  game,  particulariy  bears.  An  interesting  mission^ 
MLtiofr  is  sitaatied  on  its  waters^  This  station  is  undct  )ha 
cafe  of  the  ^American  board  oi  foreign  missions,'  and  H 
hai^  many  kidian  children  in  its  tehool^  and  is  in  a  yetf 
fcut'isMng  condition.  The  MarsUnec  ia  a  beaudM  ifver, 
Whidy  runs  thhMigk  the  mineral  region,  and  enters  ibe  Mlfek 
MSfttppi  ^i^lten  miles  below  St  Lous.  It  is  biertwera 
f#o  and  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  month;  aid  is 
beatable  in  time  of  high  waters  200  miles.  B%  riTer, 
Boorbcm,  and  Negro  Fork  are  branches  of  this^  river, 
wfafi^  in  thor  lamare  fed  by  numerous  mountain  stpeams^ 
diat  wind  through  the  mine  country.  Bonhoraine  is  aft 
toconrideridrie  stream,  that  enters  die  Missouri  twenty- 
ei^  miles  above  its  moitth.  We  have  already  named  the 
Gasconade,  so  important  to  this  country  firom  the  supplies 
of  pine  phmk  and  hnQber,^with  which  it  fitmisbes  die 
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"^^MBtiy  Wow  it  There  «i«  a  great  Minbcv  t)fcoMide* 
raUe  streams^  which  enter  the  MiSBOuri  and  the  Mimflsip- 
jpi  from  |he  eoutb,  whose  names  we  ha^eab-eady  mention- 
ed. Thofrindpal  of  thenH  are  the  Swashing,  Gaboorie, 
Valine,  Apple  creek,  &jC  St  Francis,  and  White  river 
with  their  nimierous  branches  rise  in  this  state.  Above  St 
Loins,  on  the  eastern  fimitsof  the  state,  aniunberc^  oo»* 
mderaUe  rivers  emer  dKe  opper  Mismsippi,  as  Dardennei 
Ciiivre,  Sak  river.  Two  rivers,  &au  Of  these,  Salt  mw 
is  the  most  considerable,  having  a  beatable  course  of  forUf 
or  6Aj  miles.  This  river  waters  as  fine  a  tract  of  coiuitry, 
as  any  in  the  state.  The  lands  are  also  excellent  aboiM 
Two  rivers.  l%ere  are  fifty  other  streams  in  this  state^ 
that,  in  the  winter  carry  considerable  water,  and  in  snm- 
«ier  become  almost,  or  quite  dry.  This  droumstanoe^ 
common  to  the  smaller  streams  ov^  ail  the  West,  is  pecu- 
liarly m  here,  where  the  intense  ardor  of  ^  summer's 
mn,  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  unfi^ueney  of  sum- 
m^  rains,  the  €hynes8<^  the  atmosphere,  and  the opexk  and 
witimbered  fitoe  of  4he  country,  all  conspire  to  dry  up  aU 
I9treams,  but  those,  thai  are  supplied  by  perennial  springs, 
or  by  coHtiflued  ranged  oi  high  hiHs.  As  a  genend  &ct 
we  shouts  observe,  that  Missouri  has  a  great  many  advan- 
tages in  her  soil,  climate,  and  position,  counterbalanced  in 
^ome  degree  by  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  as  weH  wa-^ 
tered,  as  most  of  the  other  western  states.  From  this  cause, 
and  fix>m  the  levelness  of  the  general  face  of  the  country, 
mfH  seats,  commanding  a  lasting  water  power  are  uncom- 
moa  It  is  well  loiovi^,  that  western  husbandmen  almost 
aaiversally  prefer  a  spring  to  a  well,  where  they  can  obtain 
fte  fme,  or  the  oftier.  Of  course,  it  is  considered  im  es- 
sential requisite,  in  the  capabffi^  of  a  tract  of  land  to  be 
aetfled,  that  it  should  have  a  spring  on  it  There  are,how- 
ever^  htg^  tracts  ^  the  richest  land  in  this  state  so  level, 
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astobeuicaj^bkof  €(prtiigs;'  and  where  the  formers  oi 
course  are  obliged  to  resort  to  wella 

Game  J  4^.  The  hunter  will  find  in  no  country  a  finer 
field  for  hi8  pursuits,  than  in  thi&  In  the  unsettled  parts, 
and  in  certain  districts,  bears  are  still  sufficiently  common 
to  be  hunted,  as  an  employment  The  oil  of  the  bear  is 
an  article  of  extensive  culinary  use  and  of  sale^  Deer,  as 
we  have  remarked,  are  in  some  places,  almost  as  nume- 
rous, as  the  domestic  cattle.  Wild  turkeys  in  many  pla-^ 
ces  fiirnish  admirable  sport  to  the  gunner.  In  the  last  of 
autumn  and  the  first  of  winter,  prairie  hens  are  seen  in 
flocks.  Partridges  are  fi^uent  all  the  year.  Squirrels, 
ground  hogs,  Mm)d  chucks,  and  raccoons  abound. — 
Wolvei^,  panthers,  and  wild  cats  are  but  too  commoa  In 
all  the  considerable  rivers,  fish  are  abundant  But  they 
are  generally  large,  coarse,  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Chief  Towns.  St  Louis  is  the  commerdal  capital  of 
Missouri,  and  the  largest  town  in  this  valley  west  of  the 
Mississippi*  It  is  situated  eighteen  miles  bdow  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  between  thirty  and  forty  below  the  mouth 
of  Illinois,  nearly  200  above  die  mouth  of  die  Ohio,  and 
about  1,300  above  New  Orleans.  Nature  seldom  ofiers  a 
more  delightful  site  for  a  town.  In  many  respects  it  re* 
sembles  that  of  Albany  in  New  York.  It  is  on  a  kind  of 
second  bottom,  that  rises  gently  from  the  water  to  a  seomui 
bank.  The  ascent  to  this  is  not  at  all  precipitous.  Hav* 
ing  surmounted  this  bank,  an  extensive  plain  opens  to  view. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  this  plain  is  covered 
with  bushes  and  shrub  oaks.  Beyond  is  an  ex^nsive  belt 
of  grassy  plain,  or  naked  prairie.  The  timber  within  nine 
or  ten  miles  h^  been  cut  away  fojr  fuel  In  sunmer 
the  eye  reposes  with  pleasure  upon  this  sweep  of  vecdure, 
bounded  on  the  verge  of  die  horizoin  with  foresl^  Bm  in 
winter  the  prospect  is  bleak  and  desolate.    T^  eye  tdwiiy^ 
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&r68t  on  tbe  enf^^o^  «ltore  of  the  rhrec  In  1814^  there 
watiebiit  fiiw  ABscAriean  houses  ia  the  place.  .  Hiere  were 
a  few  stQM  Inmobs  QDvered  with  plaaier.  l%e  drcular 
m^mikntk  hefw/i  the  town,  iphiie  wilh  pbster,  and  ifae 
limriMss  ioT  age^  t«(g^er  with  tlie  whiteness  of  the  ho»- 
MB  in  g^ieial,, from  the  Frendl  fiushjon  of  anmial  while 
washk^  giiie  4ie  towii 'a  romaiitk  and  itop 
aaoe,  when  M0a  feom  a  4istaiica  With  ihe  ^xcepiioa  of 
two  ar  thi^e  arisWcraitic  estidilidiaieiits^  whw  eoaieaii^ 
ted  near  at  haad,  the  hoases  w^!e  meao,  fiail  and  uhoooei- 
fertable  estabUshmema  The  streets  w^re  narrow  and  dir- 
Off  and  it  was  in  &ct)  on  the  whc^o^a  disa,greeable  towo^ — 
Soen  after  that  time,  a  newiBipulse  was  given  to  die  town 
hy  Amedean  laws^  :enterprize  and  occupancy.  Mofift  o£ 
ihe  hotfses,  that  have  been  added  within  the  last  tetoyeaia^ 
havehaenof  brick  or  sjkma  Smoo  of  th^  fuUie  build- 
u^p  are  handsome.  Th^pe  ai^  two  renpectahto^proiestant 
cbarcbea  llie  catholic  cadiedral^wh^^xNnpl^ed,  is  in* 
tended  lo  be  a  magnificent  stnictiupa  It  is  qat  yet  ocma- 
pleted.  Itietown^Musexteod^  itself  akog  the  hill,9nd, 
some  of  the  best  houses  are  on  that  dehghtful  ^l^ratims 
The  houses  in  1830^  were  reckoned  at  iporethapi  600,  and 
tbe  inhabitants  in  the  the  town  and  vicinity  at  6t^0OO.  Tha 
town  was  then  stadcoiary^or  perha|i6  retrograde.  But 
since  that  time  the  lead  business  has  been  re-animated  by 
a  protecting  duty  upon  foreign  lead.  The  iiir  trade  haa. 
received  a  new  impuba  The  town  has  recovered  from 
the  shock  caused  by  the  fidlure  of  its  banks.  A  healthy 
drculatiofi  haabeen  restored,  and  the  town  is  now  rafud- 
ly  increasing  in  business  and  pqmlatioa  In  the  year 
1$18^  100  houses  were  added  to  the  place.  The  princi- 
pala«reetismorethanamileinlength«  Three  or  finirga- 
2ett^  an^  pruKted  hero.  Theore  is  an  academy,  a  cathcilic 
vol.  in  13 
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denmg ;  aiid  thei^  .a{«  ft  uiiMiber  of  V0ry  ten^^ 

in  and  about  4he  mm.    Yety  km  Hbrnm  im  iibUmeA 

ili6tAigiiiai4fitefaitaiiiB,  fh^e  km^  iliCMsM«nMe  ttlmM 
^fediati  Ueod.    Tbe  Attoficati  p^UiMn  new  pf^* 
^omiiKiesam'Aat  of  4^  fVodch;  itod  iis  «Mi»  isij^  4f 
ilBiiigfatilB  from  aU  tbestUMt.    iPheio  U  alii^al^Miftl^if 
<)f  po«jpte  ftott  all  ^iHKuidrs  of  llie  wofM.    Aft  a  xMkWA 
pokithitbeMittaflMfipi^Fidle^^ltlias  be^lA  a^^kilH  ot 
letter  for  aiiiM,  to  immigraatd^  and  ad^titorers  <>f  evety 
diarac^r.    Maidi^  doe  atikfimaoe  fer  ^  dMOtuMMeeg 
4ie  people^aie  ^dtierally  <iqi€K  attd  4eOMt  ili  Aeir  ^Mn- 
tters.    Maay  adf entmreis  eofi^liero^  aBfd  find  iiietttteW«0 
ma  poiiilob  to  claim  a  standing  in  iMcieff,  iwliMi  itOff 
bavi^^oi  boM  ae&uM>m^  10  pfMm&sd,    Heoce  tho  oMa- 
flions  Ibt*  t>MiliS  Aim  Mpposed  neglect,  contempt,  ^qaofih 
tiMnng  of  <lMM«»8r  vM  be  nnbielBOiis;  and  ftial  ten-* 
oMMt^denMiiaa^  taflUim^.  Ikonor^'  aMa  Moody  imih 
Opotathecbaractef^f^  jlilaoe.   Hiere  is  ^  pveBbytiemtis 
bapiii^  metbodist^  and  ^diolio  isod^  mtfieiovm;  inid 
•  iheiMtitDiidn&Mf^  FieBgiM  ai«%fegiimli^  to  Im^e  tMMd^^ 
aMe€iflk^apon^^anneii»  andmok^c^ameier  tifdi^ 
people^    Whoerfer'dbserv^  tile  poBttion  of  tins  town  trii 
die  map,  wifiaee,idiatit  is  very  4voiidbly  eilmted  to  ba^ 
eome  a  lawn  of  Aipply^  meitsbandilte  to  a  vast  feraet  of 
ebiintry.    In  ibe  ^sen^  ^  ibe  MiaHMppi  vaBey,  com- 
manding^ tradeof  die  MMSoori,  die  npp(^  BfismttpiHi 
anddlelHtnoiB^ihecapittd^a  very  estansi^ftHr  «ade^ 
«knd  die  depot  fo^  as  rich  Ibad  min^asare  biOie  world, 
it  must  neeessatfljrbeconMd  a  large  town.    Itbas  one  cb«> 
^ioim  advantage  over  aaiiy  town  cm  die  Ohio.    Steam  boett 
ismcoiietoStLiMisfram  New  (Means,  ai  tfieiowoM 
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ttiMkin  ]^i#«  O^W»%  t»  wke  pttflflngfi  jfaMHi  Onoiiiiiaii 
amwB  Ike  ooMMiy^  te^  Lmmi^  Hi  ot^  to  awit  tlwar 
fd«<)Mlf th^^  i(4viN^^         dmMtt  pMngtit  New  Qr* 

wShf ifdter  »dw0ct  »tew» bo»i  yawngr  frosiCiMiMMtf 

odcucreno^  4-  ptfUiwrnW  ^  fciel  hoa%  asd  m«r 
enfiit«raliito0en(»tk)te,,b#A^  bteiar 

Me  waf^B  of  the  Miwiarfjppi^^Ke  eewa* attjMsoM  ljm§ 
Jnibafaarheirirt^liQuiB^  Mmera»  iyap|ww»  trnttteai^  ad- 
wmMuiimy  kiiarieraate^  aod  pwjple  of  all  charaeieis  and 
hiigniigfliK  and  widi  all  kinda  af  vieiwaad  Qfcyietti»  meal 
kire^  and  in  fmemt  oif  their  vaEi^ua  pM^ect9».8eaiio0l«K)a 
totheremoteitp^ittaof  themHey.  The  aioffal  chancer 
of  diiatOTnvaofapidlyapipiaacbiag  ihaiaidi  awl  coase- 
i|atocaof  adtf^iarwias^  U  fttH  fiimiplmfl  a  tamporaty 
iMwieiadei^eraiaaiidabatidoMdefaaMOleri^  who  hope^ 
laantmagdialWBiGnisipfit^  to  fly  bejond  law  and  coi^ 
geieacc;.  Tbackaraeter  of  the  pemiaaeBt  udiabifantB  ia 
rqiectable.  Good  regidalioQa  cf  e¥eiy  ioit  are  advano 
lag.  TheSabhaihiflaegpeatad;  aad  a  wholeaoaae  police 
ia^atakMmxig^  Saeh  a  aoreaaiof kMlli^^raiiii  k  corithaal- 
Ijpoiirvmia  ^^  the  plaee,aiid  the  people  ImveBoleafB^ 
eddiehahitof  distraat^thathoepilalaQrtostmi^  ia  not 
aoharactefktic  of  the  people. 

St  Genevieve  is  mtaated  at  die  upper  ^rtreati%  ei  m 
heatttifidalhtvial prairie,  aboota  mile  west  of  the  Hiasi*- 
sippl  ItiabuiltontheGahonrie^asmall  creek, whiehia 
OGcasbnaUy  boatabla  T%e  town  contains  a  catholic 
church,  some  neat  French  bowe8,a  ^^peatnmny  iadi^ 
lerem  ones,  and  bat  few  American  estahlishments.    The 
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stmaiion  c(  Aig  i4lk^]sha|^.  Madh  tahdis  brrai^ 
here  for  e]qM»iatiim;  andyetthet<Mmdoe6»o^afyj^r  to 
thrive ;  not  poesessing  more  inhabkants,  than  k  dkttfcitty 
years  ago.  The  present  number  is^Mppooed  to  be  aboot 
1,500.  Tfae^riebetow  die  town  k<^extrettieAriiMiy, 
and  containuig  6,000  actee,  ^ced,  «ad  odtivaied  iacoHH 
moQ.  On  die  hill;  west  of  the  town;^re  i»«  liandmne 
buildii^  erected  for  an  aoademy.  FronthisfAu^  ibbe 
»  a  imtgnifieent  view  of  the  village,  the  bli^atN>te  it,  the 
|>rairie  below,  aiid  die  MisMBipi^^ive^ing  along  in  the 
diitancer  Tfaecathcrfiewonbipisdieprevaflingdnehere; 
and  the  inhaJMtams  are  tmncipaUy  French. 

Jackdon,  diecounty  town  of  Cape  Girardeau  ooonty, 
and  about  twefve  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  respifc- 
table  viUi^;e,  containing  near  100  houses,  some  of  th^n 
handsoBiely  built  of  brick.  Itis  in  the  centreof  onoof  die 
most  populous  and  thriving  counties  in  the  state. 

Cape  Girardeau  is  on  a  beantifol  bluff  mr  die  Misnssip- 
]|^,  fi%  miles  above  the  mouth  o(  the  Ofaia  It  has  a  fitte 
harbor  for  boats,  and  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  riva 
above  and  below.  It  exhibits  symptoms  d  decay.  About 
this  town,  that  beaudfiil  tree,  called  yettow  poplar,or  tal^ 
Jimi  liriaiendran  attains  its  utmost  developement  Potofii 
is  the  county  town  of  WashingttHi,  and  is  the  centre  of 
the  mine  diMnct  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  It  is  sixty-five  imles  soulh*we£^  fitwd  St. 
Louis,  and  fimy-five  west  from  Si  Genevieve.  St  Midiad 
is  an  old  French  village  also  amoi^  the  mines.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  small  villages,  comnmK^ed  in  Ihe 
mine  district  Herculaneum  is  situated  on  the  west  hank 
of  the  Mismsippi,  thirty  miles  below  St  Louis.  It  is  a 
narrow  alluvial  [dain,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  the  river, 
by  high  and  romantic  bMSs,  rendered  still  more  imposii^ 
by  having  a  number  of  shot  towers  placed  on  thdr  summits.. 
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lifli^iiilie  iMef  l^eHlif  depoeirlbr  (fae1c«»ftP^  iMd 
ttJMK    NM^  Madrid  noiMiliMl  on  die  MiMmippi, Mj 
mBefi  below  die  moudi  of  die  Ohio.    Tlw  mall  TUkige 
was  oiloe  oMiekniore  oonsideralile,  dian  H  nowift     Itig 
iwmttmble  for  die  rooiaBde  history  of  its  origin  nnder 
geiMittl  Morgan,  in  die  times  crf'di^Spanhliiiegime.    If  is 
memoraUe  for  die  singalar  histoiy  connected  widi  many 
0f  in  iiafaabitants,  some  crf^whom  were  dkttnguished  Enro- 
peans.  It  is  memoraMe  for  the  terrible  eardiqnakes,  which 
it  endured  in  1811,  and  1812.    These  earthquakes  were 
more  s^ere,  than  any  on  the  records  of  oar  part  of  the 
continent    The  western  country  was  shook  in  every  di- 
rection.   Thousands  of  acres  were  sun^  and  multitudes 
of  lakes  and  ponds  were  created.     The  church  yard  of 
this  Tillage,  with  all  its  deeping  traanls,  was  precipitated 
intt>  the  river.     The  trees  lashed  together,  were  dirovm 
down,  or  bent  in  every  direction.    The  earth  burst,  in 
what  wero  called  sand  blows.   Eardi,  sand  and  water  were 
dirown  up  to  great  heights  in  the  air.    The  river  was  dam- 
mod  up,  and  flowed  backwards.     IKrds  descended  from 
the  «r,  and  took  shelter  in  the  bosoms  of  people,  dial 
were  passing.     The  whole  country  was  inundated.    A 
great  number  of  boats,  passing  on  the  river,  were  sunk. — 
Oneor  two,  that  were  fiustened  to  islands,  were  sunk  vrith 
the  islands.    The  country. was  but  sparsely  peopled,  and 
most  of  the  buildings,  fivrtunately,  were  cabins,  or  of  logs  ^ 
and  it  was  from  these  draumstances,  diat  but  few  people 
perished.     No  country  can  recount  a  history  of  eaith- 
quakes,  attmided  vrith  more  terrific  circumstances  of  com- 
motion in  all  die  elements,  and  threatening  more  extermf* 
nating  war  widi  man  and  vndi  nature,  than  this.     The 
thriving  counU7  about  this  viHage  viras  desolated ;  and  as 
the  earthquakes  continued  in  gentler  bIhm^,  and  have  not 
oeased  even  lo  this  time,  there  seemed  to  be  good  reasons 
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toifaeecniaary  a^ftin. 

There  isa  large^aad  vaiy  toe  ««et  of  allawlwApMA' 
rie  cooDiry  back  oC  this  villager  The  Biei^niMe^.aJI)09* 
iwdve  BEiileftdifMum  ki  a^harmiog  mcl<€  eoiiBay  iMrftr^ 
mera  Bat  from  d^Qttwbef^kkaflAeieMedbjKlhi^^ 
quakes,  and  frooi  tka  «eiNM  ef  ib0  wmapy  aad*  wwpdawA 
countvy  in  ks  vicJaiQ^  th^  coimtry  alMHii  New  Madrid  lina 
the  mpmaiion  of  bekig:  unheaMiy.  A  hayou^  thai  mMn 
the  river  jnst  above  the  i^lJage^cfeaiee^a  great  eddy  and 
anadoimble  hari)or^aBd  New  Madrid  is  aepa  to  Natcbes, 
the  moetaoted  landii^  pbee  for  boats  above  New  QaleaM 
OD  the  Mmmaq^i 

St  Obaries,  on  the  Miasooriyisapleasafitvillageirf'ilbovl^ 

1,900  inhabitaato.    Them  is  one  hni%  street,  on  whieh  aw 

argood  number  of  handsome  brick  buildingB.    Itissitna* 

tedtweni?):  miles  above  themooidi  of  theMiaaooci^aBd  d^ 

satte  distance  nordi-west  of  St.  Louis.    All  fimner  ao- 

coiitits  assigned  to  tito  place  cruinblii^  and  fidl^ 

aad  a  level  below  preeifatous  hkift,  cmly  wide  enou|^  Sm 

onestireet    The  feet  is,  that  the  banks  b^weandwiviHag^ 

and  dieriverareof  solid  limeatonei  and  above  the  viUage 

we  ascend  by  a  moderate  aodtvi^  ton  mostbeavlifol  pla* 

leM  of  greai  extent.    These  Unft  coniniand  a  naU*  view 

oftheMissoBriaBditetalands.  BadltofthevittBig0iaalaifB 

extent  of  tevd  coontcy,  covered  with  iMurie  copsea^  yidd- 

ing  abundance  <^  wild  b^s,  grapes  and  pntirie  ptnaiar— 

At  twomUesdiMuioebdow  the  town,  opens  diebea«Md 

Pentf  prairie,  and  we  know  of  no  piaoeiiiliie  weolem 

•ountry,  that  has  a  mofe  intwesdng  oouirtry  atyoining  iii, 

dmn  this  village.    There  k  a  protestant  and  a  cadM>lie 

church  hera    It  vraa  Ibr  a  nmnbtr  of  years  die  polkicil 

metropolis  of  the  state,     lliete  are  Ibe  &aw  in  dw  vi* 
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cM^WdldiefiiMiilflMgara  fioted  for  dMhr  selier  »ii 
^NrMf  haihfliL  Abmi  ^ne^tfaM  «f  die  itdiaMlaaiiti  «r«ki 
.fdecumiltihi^wefVeiidi.  CttrondeleiisaBiadlFVench 
iriHage^  wi  ittiles  below  St  Ldttk  Afaiiy  of  the  gtoAea 
<tegotafeilM,8eldmSt]jo«bii^^  Troy, 

iiOCtiftittMtvffle,  OariKdvffle  and  Pelersburg,  are  smdl  vifla*- 
gea^^  ite  tipper  MisBkEapfntdid  its  wal^  jefib^son  k 
11  new  towii  aft^ve  die  mott^  of  die  Osage  on  ilie  sottA 
of  lihe  MissoBii  It  is  nearly  central  to  die  slate;  and  ia 
•derigMked  l^  die  legisfattiMre^as  it)  (btare  polidieal  Hietrd*- 
polia  Fhaddihiss«tetatedondienordi%ank  irf'the^ 
awri^  190  miles  by  land  above  St  Look,  Mid  more  dian 
19D9 bf  die ritet  Icis  estimated  toc^mtain  over  90D  lkm« 
«es ;  and  eboat  1,900  inhabitants.  It  is  sorrocmdiM}  by  dke 
largest  body  of  rich  land  indie  state;  and  is  die  centre  of 
«Tery  popaloiis  riegion  of  rich  and  respectable  fatmers.^^ 
BoonevjUe^opposiDe  to  Frsmklin,  on  the  odier  side  of  di« 
Missouri,  tras  originally  aetded  by  OoL  Boone,  die  patri^ 
4krdi  of  Kenah&y.  Charaton  is  a  smaH  village  at  the 
ttoudi  of  a  riverof  diesame  name.  Blaflfton  is  a  viHa^ 
upon  the  same  side  of  die  fiver,  and  stiH  higheir  on  it,  be^ 
ii^,  in  lisK^bat  a  Utde  distance  Widiin  the  western  tierrito^ 
rial  limksof  the  state. 

€!4nulHhiH&n^  Latbs^  Sfc.  This  atate  Adopted  her  con- 
ii^mtion,  and  was  adtoiiled  into  the  xmion  in  1690.  In  its 
general  features  it  resembles  those  of  the  odier  states.  The 
aoBators  areelected  for  four  years,  and  ^  representativea 
for  two.  Hie  governor  is  elected  fdr  four  yetirs.  The 
judidArir  ia  vested  .in  a  sufureme  court,  a  chanceltor's 
court,  and  chrcuit,  and  odier  subordinate  courts,  the  jtidges 
of  which  hold  dk^  ofliees,  during  good  behavior.  Every 
fiee  ddasen,  who  has  resided  a  year  in  die  state,  tod  the 
last  direemondis  preceding  die  election  in  die  ifistrict,  is 
cuddad  tohif  voiQifli  (hat  district.    Itis  ^Hkn(iWn,ih«t 
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die  article  whicfa  allowed  slavery,  in  Ibe  coMthiidaP,  was 
long  and  bitterly  cooiesied  in  ibe  national  legislature 

Manners^  4^  The  same  proVisicmB  are  Bkadefi>r  eda« 
cation^  as  in  most  of  tbe. odier  WesDom  states*  In  tba 
towns  a^d  villages  there  are  respectable  schools;  and  the 
people  generally  are  impressed  widi  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  educadng  their  childrea  There  is  evidently 
a  growii^  interest  in  this  c(mcera  .With  those,  who  are 
able  to  educate  their  children,  pride,  united  with  better 
motives  and  considerations,  is  suffici^U  to  induce  parous 
to  place  the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  their- 
diildrea  l%ere  exist  too  many  rude  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple here,  as  in  all  the  western  country,  who  say^  that  they 
have  been  enabled  to  go  through  life  comfortably^  without 
education ;  and  that  their  children  areas  able  to  doso, as 
they  were.  Beside  the  schools,  which  we  have  m^itioned: 
in  St  Louis,  there  are  schools,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
academies  in  diflfeihent  parts  of  the  state.  The  catholici 
have  two  or  threeestablishments  of  rdigiaus^  who  receive- 
young  ladies  for  instrucdoa  There  is,  also,  a  theological 
school  of  some  distinction  in  the  barrens  below  St  G«ie- 
vievefbr  the  preparation  of  catholic  eferesfor  the  minis- 
try. In  St  Louis,  St  Charles,  and  some  of  the  other  vil- 
lages, society  exhibits  in  the  main,  the  same  aqiect,  that  it 
does  in  other  towns  of  a  like  sjze  in  the  United  Statea  It. 
must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  country  there  is  a  perceptible 
shade  of  the  roughness  of  people,  who  are  &r  removed 
from  the  bosom  of  society,  and  whose  manners  are  litde 
foftened,  or  restrained  >y  the  moulding  influence  of  public 
opinioa  Thoroughness  of  the  backwoods  men  is  often, 
however,  accompanied  with  an  open  hospitaliQr,  an  honest 
simplicity^  and  a  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  which  render 
a  residence  among  them  as  pleasant,  as  in  those  r^oos 
wh^  observance,  and  public  opinion  have  created  agreai* 
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1!^  ^egf^  of  apparent  tefinemeht  It  might  be  estpected, 
that  in  a  country  west  of  die  Mississippi,  a  new  and  al-  ^ 
'Mdst  a  boundless  one,  with  few  of  tfie  barriers  of  laws,  or 
Wal  limits  i>f  habitancy  and  property,  over  an  extent  6f 
nearly  1,000  leagues  between  it  and  the  Western  sea, 
would  be  the  utatural  resort  of  wild  and  adventurous  spi- 
rits, whose  object  was,  as  they  often  express  it  themselves^ 
ib-Ry  ^beifond  SaHbath:  It  is  »  in  fact  But  tfiere  is 
more  oi  order  and  quietness,  and  of  regulated  society  and 
correct  public  opinion,  than  in  such  a  state  tif  things  v^e 
ishould  have  a  right  to  expect  There  is  a  considerable 
and  increasing  number  df  religious  societies,  among  which 
those  '6f  the  methodists  are  the  most  numerous.  The 
^prei^byterians  and  baptists  have  also  many  congregations 
ittid  churchea  The  Cumberland  presbyterians  are  making 
"considerable  progress  here,  as  they  are  in  all  these  regions. 
*The  French  and  Irish  people  anB  for  the  most  part  catho- 
lics. The  number  of  catholic  congregations^  probably, 
Exceeds  Aat  of  any  particular  denomination  oi  the  pro- 
testants.  The  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  prevails  to  an 
exceHent  degree.  Neighbors  and  relatives  worship  in 
tjhurches  of  different  denominations,  without  disturbing 
the  intercoul^e  of  common  life. 

The  French  of  this  country  have  their  characteristic 
national  manners.  They  are  the  same  gay,  and  seemingly 
happy  people.  Those  among  them  that  have  standing, 
"Wealth  and  education,  have  no  other  differences  of  char- 
acter from  the  same  people  of  other  nations,  except  such, 
as  resuh  from  their  national  temperament  and  manners.--- 
The  poorer  classes  of  the  French  people  have  an  unique 
arid  peculiar  character.  They  were  bom  for  the  most 
part  in  the  woods,  or  at  least  &r  from  society.  They  are 
accustomed  from  infancy  rather  to  the  life  of  huntsmen, 
trappers  and  boatmen,  than  of  husbandmen.    They  gen- 
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^erally  make  indifferent  farmers.  Their  cabin  indeed  diowg 
well  at  a  distance;  and  the  mud  daubing  is  carefolly 
white  washed.    They  have  gardens  neady  laid  out,  and 
kept  clean  of  weeds.    Beyond  this  the  establishments  of 
the  petits  paysans  are  generally  sterile  and  comfortless^ — 
Their  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  continual  intercouree 
with  the  savages.    They  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
many  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitations  in  canoes,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  to  hunt,  procure  furs,  or  ho- 
ney ;  or  traffic  with  the  Indians.    They  were  accustomed 
to  the  prompt  and  despotic  mandate  and  decision  of  a 
commandant    Of  course  they  were  prepared  to  have  but 
very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  inestimable  value  of  die  mild, 
but  protracted  dispensation  of  justice  in  our  courts.    They 
were  accustomed  to  regard  our  laws,  as  a  bottomless  gulf; 
and  had  for  a  long  time,  after  they  came  under  our  govern- 
ment, a  salutary  dread  of  aprocessj  which  had  a  happy 
influence,  todet^  them  from  litigatioa    Familiarity  with 
jOur  decisions  has  gradually  lessened  this  dread;  and 
when  they  once  acquire  a  passi<m  for  litigation,  they  are 
more  keen  in  pursuit  of  their  object,  than  the  Americans. 
It  is  indeed  an  unpleasant,  but  just  reflection,  that  while 
we  have  given    diem  political  consideration,  and  have 
learned  them  the   value  of  land,  and  the  necessity  of 
cultivation,  the  comforts  of  municipal  Ufe,  and  the  impor- . 
tance  of  education,  we  have  also  communicated  to  them 
a  passion  for  litigation,  and  a  fondness  for  ardent  spirits. — 
They  are   intermarrying  and  amalgamating  with    the 
Anglo  Americans.    But  even  yet,  on  Altering  a  village, 
^composed  of  equal  divisions  of  Fr^ich  and  American  pop- 
ulation, the  French  are  seen,  as  a  distinct  people  by  their 
stature,  their  gait,  their  complexion,  their  houses,  and  the 
appearance  of  their  childrea    They  are  smaller  in  sta- 
ture; have  a  different  cosian|e»  walk  quicker,  have  nore 
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meagre  forms,  and  more  tanned  and  sallow  complexions. 
They  bow  with  more  grace — are  more  fluent  in  conversa- 
tion, and  these  are  almost  universal  traits.    The  Kentucky 
ian,  who  lives  beside  them,  is  heavier,  has  a  rounder  and 
fuUerface,  a  more  clear  and  ruddy  complexion,  bows  less 
gracefully,  or  periiaps  not  at  all   He  pays  no  compliments. 
But  we  place  greater  reliance  upon  his  word  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship.    The  wives  of  the  French  of  thiii 
class  are  accustomed  to  more  drudgery,  and  submission^ 
than  those  of  their  American  neighbors ;  and  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  much  nearer  assimilation  to  Indian  thoughts  and 
habits,  than  there  is  in  our  people.     They  are  slow  tn 
adopting  our  improvements  in  dress  and  agriculture,  aiid 
all  that  concerns  their  domestic  estabUshment     They  are 
strongly  attached  to  the  ways  of  flieir  fore&thers ;  and  are 
generally  bigotted  catholica    They  have  the  national  gai- 
elieducaeur^  the  French  enviable  cheerfulness  under,  all 
circumstances.    They  are  generally  temperate  and  sober; 
and  from  their  manner  of  Ufe  better  calculated  to  endure 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  than  the  Americans.  They 
support  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  better;  and  are  not  so 
much  exposed  to  diseases  of  the  country.    They  make  ex- 
cellent boatsmen,  huntsmen,  and  coureurs  du  bais.   Their 
fondness  for  conversation  and  traecaserie  prevents  their 
living  in  detached  and  solitary  houses,  like  the  Americans. 
They  generally  fix  themselves  in  compact  villages,  where 
they  spend  much  of  their  time  together,  and  in  conversa- 
tion. 

The  catholic  worship  has  the  same  hold  of  their  affec- 
tions, which  it  had  in  the  hearts  of  their  fore&thers,  two 
centuries  ago.  Their  veneration  for  their  priests  is  unlimit- 
ed; and  the  latter  dare  rely  upon  a  creduli^r,  which  in 
other  catholic  countries  has  long  since  passed  away.  For 
induce,  they  bad,  not  many  years  since,  processions  to 
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pray  the  Afispissippi  down,  when  it  threatened  a  dcjsolatin^ 
inundation,  and  to  banish  the  locusts  by  the  intercession  of 
the  sainta    So  firmly  are  they  fixed  in  their  religicfu^  opin- 
ions,  that  they  are  apt  to  r^rd  protestant  effi^rts  to;  con- 
Tertthem,npta8i^T0g!Ant<»ily,  but  impipua    To  al}  at- 
tempts which  protestan)  missionaries  have  made,  to  chai^ 
them  tp  our  &ith,  they  have  a  reply,  but  too  unansweral^e, 
in  their  chaises  of  dissipated  and  immoifal  Ufe,iq  the  case^ 
of  ifaeir  pr<Hestant  neighbors  and  friends. 

History.  The  general  history  of  upper  Louisiana  hagr 
already  been  given.  St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764,  by 
Pierre  Laclade,  Maxan  and  company.  The  principal  in- 
habitants Wjere  fi-om  Canads^  It  was  conceived  to  be  a. 
&vorabIe  point  for  concentering  the  fiir  and  Indian  trade 
c^  the  upper  and  Ipwer  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  Among 
the  first  and  mpst  respectable  settlers  was  M.  Ghoteau,  a 
name  still  very  respectable  i^.the  country.  In  1766,  thia. 
village  received  a  large  accession  of  inhabitants  Grom  thcf ^ 
oppositp  shore  of  tlie  Mississippi,  of  people,  whp  preferred 
the  regime  of  Spain  to  that  of  England.  Hunting,  trap- 
ping and  trading  with  the  Indians  was  the  great  business 
of  the  country.  Spain  expended  great  sums  of  money  in 
the  country,  and  drew  litde  or  nothing  fix>m  it  Those, 
who  chose  to  immigrate  there,  could  obtain  a  settlemenjt, 
right  <^  640  acres  for  a  trifling  douceur  to  the  command- 
ant, and,  provided  they  yielded  a  decent  observance  to  the 
existing  institution^  o£  die  country,  the  Spanish  yoke  sat 
very  lightly  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  few  countrieSt 
in  which  the  peo[de  lived  more  happily,  and  to  their  own 
minds  than  this,  until  the  attack  from  Michilimackinack, 
called  in  the  annals  of  French  tradition,  Vannee  du  ca^ip^ 
After  that  attack,  St  Louis  wfis  fortified  with  those  circu- 
lar stone  bastions,  that  at  prei^nf  give  th^  town  such  a  pic- 
turesque appearaQce  in  the  distance.    From  St  Loui»  the 
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French  hiva  swarmed  to  Carondelet,  Sn  Ferdinand^  St 
Charlqs,  Min^  a  Burtcm,  St  Mjchads^  Cok  Sans^desseiny 
apd, French  tradii^  and  bunling  esUiblishinents  were  nmde 
almost,  to  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  mountains^  The  coun- 
try continued  slowly  and  gradually  to  settler  and  improve, 
i^itil,  as  hfis  been  reJaM^  it  passed  under  the  American 
government  The  proudest  eulogium,  that  ever  was  utter- 
ed upqn  our  government,  was  the  immediate  rise  ii^  the 
value  of  lands,  consequent  upon  this  transaction.  French, 
people,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  complaining  of  this  trans- 
fer, and  of  our  laws,  were  not  the  less  willing  to.  take  ad- 
van^ge  of  the  immediate  and  triple  value,  which  their\ 
lands  acquired.  Tlie  settlement  rights,  which  had  been 
acquired  uud^  the  Spanish,  regime  almost  for  the 
asking,  became  a^  onqe  a  competent  fortune  to  their  own- 
ersT  Immigration  was  discouraged  by  the  sickly  season 
of  181 1,  commonly  called  the^year  of  waters.^  The  late 
war,  too,  effectually  repressed  the  increase  of  the  country. 
Many  setdeinents,  as  that  at  Boone^s  Uck,  and  Salt  river 
were  broken  up.  The  French  seemed  in  many  instances 
rather  di^po^  to  take  part  with  the  Indians.  But  in  the 
progress  of  the  war^the  indiscriminate  savage  appetite  for 
slighter  finally  brougl^t  the  savages  to  cmximit  murders  in 
the  French  villages;  and  thj^  drcumstance  induced  & 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  other  peculation,  to  resist 
savage  aggressiona  There  had  been  a  great  number  of 
murders  committed  upon  the  iqhabitants  of  die  remote 
and  unprotected  setdements*  A  ccmsiderable  force,  de* 
nominated  ^  rangers,^  was  raised  in  their  territory.  They 
marched  promptly  into  the  Indi^  country;  and  conduct- 
ed gallandy;  apd^  although  they  had  few  opportunitieg  of 
distinguishing  themselves,  by  coming  in  actual  cental  with 
the  enepiy,  thi^  expedition,  no  doubt,  had  a  great  efl^t  to 
afp^and  repress;  the  socage  macaudera  oa  the  firontiiraa 
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The  tide  of  immigration,  which  had  been  arrested  da-^ 
ring  the  war,  set  with  greater  strength  towards  this  coun- 
try, on  the  return  of  peace.  The  mass  of  immigrants  was 
constandy  accumulating,  until  the  year  1817,  when  it  seems 
to  have  reached  its  height  An  hundred  persons  have 
been  numbered  in  a  day  passing  through  St  Charles,  either 
to  Boone^s  lick,  or  Salt  river.  There  were  sometimes  ten 
wagons  in  a  line,  harnessed  with  from  four  to  six  horses. — 
The  whole  appearance  with  their  train,  the  cattle  with 
their  hundred  bells,  the  negroes  with  delight  in  their  coun* 
tenances,  for  their  labors  are  suspended,  and  their  imagi- 
nations excited ;  the  wagons  often  carrying  two,  or  three 
tons,  so  loaded  that  the  mistress  and  the  children  are  strol- 
ling carelessly  along  in  a  gait,  which  enables  them  to  keep 
up  with  the  slow  travelling  carriage,  the  whole  group  oc- 
cupies three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  slaves  genendly 
seem  quite  as  much  delighted,  and  interested  in  the  immi- 
gration, as  their  masters.  The  whole  is  a  patriarcbial 
scene,  -  and  carries  the  thoughts  back  to  the  plains  of 
Mamre. 

Up  to  this  time  the  march  of  improvement  in  Missouri 
was  rapid.  The  face  of  the  country  was  visibly  changing 
under  the  eye.  St  Louis  was  built  up  with  houses,  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  I%iladelphia  St  Charles,  and 
the  villages  generally,  began  to  be  re-built  of  brick.  Fine 
houses  arose  in  the  country.  Tread  mills  and  steam  mills 
began  to  be  erected.  Schools  were  estabUshed ;  and  im- 
portant manufiu;tories  were  either  commenced,  or  in  pros- 
pect The  rage  for  speculation  in  lands  became  a  utama, 
which  apparendy  infected  the  country.  The  militia  mad0 
progress  in  organization.  The  population  was  supposed 
to  amount  to  60,000. 

A  sudden  change,  operating  re-action  with  more  or  less 
force  through  the  whole  United  States,  began  to  be  visibte 
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Jbere,  about  the  year  1817 ;  and  went  on  increasing  for  four 
or  five  years.     It  resulted  from  the  sudden  reduction  of 
{prices  in  the  Atlantic  country;  the  pressure  of  the  times; 
and  the  sudden  failure  of  the  numerous  banks  of  the  wes- 
tern country;  of  which,  it  appeared,  but  a  few  had  ever 
been  conducted  upon  banking  principles.    As  long  as  the 
|>rice  of  lands  remained  high,  and  the  immigrants  continu- 
ed to  pour  in,  bringing  with  them  the  money,  with  which 
they  bought  their  lands;  as  long  as  the  abundant  and  un- 
jiatural  circulation  of  paper,  both  good  and  spurious,  con- 
tinued to  pass  unquestioned,  these  bills  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  money.    But  the  moment  this  pressure  began 
to  operate,  in  preventing  the  people,  who  were  disposed  to 
remove  to  the  country,  from  selling  their  lands,  the  tide  was 
arrested.    The  merchants,  who  had  sold  as  liberally,  as 
the  unnatural  abundance  of  money  had  enabled  the  peo- 
ple to  purchase,  called  for  payment    The  furious  bills 
&iled  in  the  hands  of  the  holders.    The  merchants  remit- 
ted from  the  country  all  the  specie,  upon  which  they  could 
lay  their  hands.     Lands  sunk  in  value  at  first,  and  soon 
would  sell  for  no  price  at  all.    A  wretched  system  of  expe- 
clients  was  adopted  under  the  name  of  ^relief  laws^     In 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  they  established  a  bimking  system, 
which  was  called  a  Unm  office^    The  money  was  redeem- 
able, in  equal  annual  instalments,  of  ten  per  cent  per  an- 
num, for  ten  years.    The  money  nothavingits  credit  based 
-on  specie,  in  the  vaults  of  its  bank,  but  on  the  faith  of  the 
state,  pledged  for  its  redemption,  was  declared  by  some  of 
the  courts  to  be  ill^al,  as  a  tender,  as  the  legislature  had 
made  it    Other  courts  gave  an  opposite  decision.    It  de- 
preciated successively  to  sevenQr-five,  fi%,  thirty-seven^ 
and  finally  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value. 

There  was,  probably,  no  part  of  the  United  States  more 
severely  pressed,  than  these  two  states.    Improvements  of 
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every  sort  not  only  came  to  n  dead  pause;  biit  seemed  tb 
retni^rade.  A  great  number  of  immi^tits  had  heen  dick, 
on  ^removing  to  a  n^  climate.  Ooilhes,  and  tho^e  groce- 
n^^  that  from  habitual  use,  hdd  becdhie  necessim69,  cduld 
iiot  be  procured.  Even  wealthy  peoplfe  felt  i!he  'distresB 
of  tfie  times;  for  there  was  not  sufficimntontey  to  teep 
up  a  circulating  medium.  They  felsely  impute  tfie«fe 
^vils  of  circumstances  and  ^e  times  ib  that  parCic!iihi*'sdc- 
^'tidn  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  packed  up  their  move- 
ables; collected  their  cattle;  left  their  &rms  unsold;  and 
returned  to  the  countries,  whence  diey  had  emigrated. 

Many  people  deemed,  ^at  a  part  of  these  evils  resulted 
from  ^err  being  in  a  territorial  govermneni  It  appeal^ 
by  thecensus,that  the  state  had  more  inhabitants,  than  weire 
required  by  the  constitution,  in  order  to  form  a  state.  De- 
lates were  accordingly  chosen,  in  1819,  for  this  puipO^ 
^Tbe  great  object  in  the  c^ativass  that  preceded  the  elecmti, 
was  to  prevent  any  person  Ifroin  being  returned,  as  a  mem- 
ber, who  was  adverse  to  its  becoming  a  slave^oldmg  static 
The  slave  question  was  di^us^  with  an  asp^erity,  diat 
Ifni^t  i^aturally  be  expected  to  result  from  the  diaracter  c^ 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
in  the  quesrioa  By  a  very  large  majority  the  allowance 
to  hold  slaves  was  incorpora:ted  in  die  provisiom  of  the 
constitution.  It,  also,  contained  an  article  inierdicl&% 
tnfhistet^  of  the  gospel  from  being  eligible  to  aAy  office  ita 
ftfe  state.  WiB  need  toot  riepeat  here,  that  the  a^penQr,  vHtti 
ivhibh  the  slave  question  was  discussed  at  homie  was  trans* 
ferred  to  die  national  legislature,  and  was  canvassed  there 
with  mote  bitterness,  than  even  here.  But  die  provision 
finally  prevailed  there,  and  this  st^te  was  admitted,  in  1S9D, 
into  the  Union,  with  the  privilege  of  holding  slavea 

In  the  scramble  for  offices  for  the  state  government,  that 
ensued,  all  the  elements  of  vanity,  anibittota' and  aspirinqg 
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cwseqaence  burst  forth.  In  calling  from  the  common 
level  (^society  people^  unknown  to  one  another  and  to 
the  state,  in  the  new  offices,  that  were  to  be  filled,  a  chance 
was  offered  for  distinction  which  might  never  occur  again* 
The  electioneering  campaign  was  hardly  fought  Many 
political  essays  came  from  d^  pre^  which  will  not,proba- 
bly,  go  down  to  posterity.  But  on  the  whole,  the  redeeming 
principle,  which  seems  to  be  mixed  with  the  administra- 
lion  <^  goveniment  on  Ammcanprin^plef,  brought  cytMHit 
the  issue  with  a  quietness,  which,  ecmsidering  the  bitter- 
Bess  of  the  competition,  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  eler 
ments  of  strife  and  discord,  which  were  so  abundantly 
mixed  in  this  chaotic  political  mass,  was  incredible.  Al- 
exander M'Nair,  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  state. 
He  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  an  inhabitant  of  St  Louis, 
and  had  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  fiuniliar  and 
winning  manners.  The  legislature  conwned  at  St 
Charlefli  The  govermnent  went  into  quiet  operatioa  No 
political  event  of  a  striking  character  has  since  occurred 
The  state  continued  to  labor  under  its  pecuniary  embar^ 
rassments  for  some  years.  But  a  sound  circulation  <^ 
money  was  gradually  restored.  A  duty  placed  upon  im- 
ported lead  gave  activity  to  the  woriui^  of  the  mines. — 
The  fiir  trade  resumed  its  feigner  activity.  Tbo  steam 
boat  system  of  freight  and  transport  had  a  bearing  pecu- 
liarly &vorable  up<m  this  state,  which  has  such  a  great 
length  of  coast  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  and  accessible 
by  that  species  of  vessels  at  all  sea3ons  of  the  year,  except 
when  the  Mississippi  is  impeded  by  ice.  About  the  y^ar 
18^,  it  could  be  discovered,  that  the  order  of  prosperity 
was  advancing  anew«  The  towns,  especially  St  LQui% 
began  to  improve  again.  The  tide  of  immigration  oooe 
nunre  set  ttus  way;  and  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  ahoopt 
as  powerful  as  jt  was  in  181 7«    It  ha»  every  pD04|M}Qt  of 

becoming  a  wealthy,  populous  and  powerful  state, 
VOL.  iz  15 
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liENGTH,  350  miles. — Breadth,  ISQL  Between  37**  and 
A^  30'  N.  latitude,  and  I0»  SO'  and  14'  31'  W.  longitude. 
ft  contains  50,000  square  miles,  and  neariy  40,000/100 
acres.  Bounded  on  the  NcNtfa  by  the  North-western  ter- 
ritory. East  by  lake  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  the  rirer 
Wabash  South  by  die  (Miio,  which  separates  it  fit>m 
Kentucky ;  and  West,  in  its^hole  extent,  by  die  Mississip- 
pi, which  separates  it  from  Missouri,  and  the  Missouri  ter- 
titory. 

Fate  of  tile  comary.  Next  to  Louiflnma  and  Dela- 
'ware,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  lerel  state  in  the  Unioa — 
Althou^  north-west  t^  ^awneetown  there  is  a  range  of 
hills  of  some  height,  which  some  have  chosen  to  de- 
nominate mountains.  There  are,  also,  considerable 
elevations  along  die  Illinois,  and  the  bhifb  of  the  Mis- 
fflssippi  in  i9ome  places  ought  almost  pass  for  moun- 
tains. In  Ae  mineral  regions,  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  state,  there  are  also  high  hilU.  Bm  the  &r  greater 
proportion  of  the  state  is  either  distributed  in  vast  plains, 
or  in  iMurefis,  that  are  only  gently  rolling*  We  may  trav- 
el on  the  vast  [muries  of  this  state  for  days  wiifacmt  en- 
countering an  elevation,  that  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  hilL 
In  no  part  of  the  peopled  divisions  of  the  United  States 
are  there  such  great  sections  of  prairie  country,  as  in  this 
state.  One  vast  i»Birie,  widi  very  little  intermpti<»i, 
BpreadB  from  theshMiresof  the  Mississippi  to  those  of  lake 
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fiBcbigaa  These  prairies  are  more  distincdy,  dian  in  the:^ 
countries  west  of  die  Mississippi,  divided  into  wet  and' 
dry  prairies;  and  those,  that  are  alluvialrAnd  tfaose^r  which^ 
are  rolling.  The  low,  wet  and  flat  prairiesseem  once  to^ 
have  been  timbered  morasses.  They  contain,  in  many 
instances,  peat  and  other  foseil  indicatitMi&with  kfs  and 
die  bonesof  animals,  that  are  now  some  feet  below  the 
sur&ce,  and  that  probaUy  when  the  trees  and  the  animals 
fell,  were  on  the  surfiu^  These  |»airies  constitute  tfie  sour^ 
ees  of  many  of*  the  rivers,  which  wind  through  thek 
plaina  The  aUuvial  prairies  are  hi^  and  dry;  of  a  rich, 
black  loam,  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil;:  and  arq  cover* 
ed  widi  a  coarse  grass  of  incrediUe  siaeand  hei|^t»  The 
hi^and  rolling  prairies  are  sometimes  cbecquered  with 
groves  of  sparae  treea  The  quali^  of  their  soil,  seldom 
exceeds  seccmd  rate^  and  they  abomdrin  many  instances,, 
with  springs.  Grape  vines  are  abundant  upon  them ;  and 
they  cmistitute  an  inedkaustible  summar  range  for  catde. 

Thevastextentof  level  plains  ia  this  countvy  is  an  in* 
jury  to  it  There  is  often  not  snffici^it  inclinadon  to  car- 
ry off  the  vrater,  that  falls  in  rains.  Even  the  high  prai*^ 
ries,  whendiey  hiqppen  to  be  of  a  stiff  soil,  are- too  wet  for 
cnld vauon^  When  the  high  heats  ef  summer  eome,  these 
lands  discharge  theirwaters,.  by  evaporation,  renifered  still, 
more  noxious  by  the  vast  quandties  of  vegetadon  whidt 
have  been  steeping  in  them.  Hence  it  happens,  that  these 
beautiful  countries  are  somedmes  sickly,  where  every 
dung  to  the  ^e  would  only  promise  hc»Etlth,  as  well  as^ 
abundance. 

On  the  route  from  Cincinnad  to  St  Louis,  the  great 
road  passes  throuj^  tins  state,  in  its  whole  extent  of  width. 
More  than  one  hundred  miles  of  this  distance  is  high, 
dry,  and  richprairia  In  aH  this  distance  in  Illinois,  the 
margins  of  the  streams«re  almost  the  only  places,  where 
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tkhberod  land  is  found;  and  the  streams  have  only  diar^ 
row  skirts  of  wood.  Thelai^est  prairie  in  diis  direction 
is  cdiled  ^  Grand  prairie.^  The  first  stratmn  of  soil,  in  this 
wide  extent  of  coancry,  is  a  black,  friable,  and  sandj 
loam;  It  is  from  two  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  next 
stratom  isa  red  day,mixed  with iine sand,  and  is  fix>mfive 
toten^et  in  thickness.  The  third  stratum  is  a  hard| 
blue  day,  of  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  a  greasy  feelii^, 
milKed  with  pebMes,  and  whai  ejqxised  to  the  air,  emittii^ 
a  foBtid  savell.  In  this  stratum,  the  water*^  of  the  wells  is 
found ;  which  is,  of  course,  both  disagreeable  and  unheal^ 
thy.  The  soil  is  of  the  first  quaU^.  In  the  season  of 
flowers  the  eye  and  all  the  senses  receive  the  highest  grat- 
ification. In  the  time  of  strawbenies,  thousands  of  mtes 
are  reddened  with  diem ;  and  they  are  of  die  finest  quali- 
Qr.  But  this  ccmitry,  whidi  s^es  the  eye  so  delightfiil- 
Iy,and  where  milKcNtis  of  acres  invite  the  plough,  wants 
timber  for  building,  fendng  and  foel.  It  wants  good  water; 
and  m  too  miony  instances  the  inhabitants  want  beahk — 
Many  of  these  evils  may  be  remedied  by  the  amelioratimi 
of  cultivation;  Forestij  may  soon  be  raised  upon  these 
prairies.  Coal  and  peat  nay  be  discova^  for  foel. — 
Hedges  and  ditches  may  fence  it;  and  pure  water  may  be 
found,  by  carrying  the  wells  below  the  stratum  of  earth, 
that  is  supposed  lo  impsM  the  sulphureous  and  disi^^ree* 
able  taste,  which  the  water  possessea 

Between  Carlisle  and  Si.  Louis,  an  extent  of  about  fiftjr 
or  sixty  miles,  we  meet  widi  woods^  streams,  hiHs,  hme 
stone  ledges,  and  a  rolling  country;  although  we  cross  an 
oocasional  prairie  quite  to  the  American  bottom.  On  the 
nordi  of  this  road,  and  between  it  and  die  Illinois,  the  sar^ 
foce  is  generally  more  irregular.  Considerable  of  the 
coun^  may  be  termed  brdcen.  The  hills  abound  with 
etone  coal    A  range  of  hills  commences  at  Ae  blu^  that 
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boiiiid  ^  Ameri^n  bottom,  near  Kaskaskia ;  and  stretch- 
es noith-eastwardly  through  the  state,  towards  lake  Micfai« 
gan.  A  nobteKme  stone  blaff  breaks  off,  almost  at  right 
angles  to  this  chain,  and  stretches  along  the  margin  of  the 
American  bottom  to  the  point  nearly  opposite  die  Missonri* 
This  bluff  has,  in  many  places,  a  regular  front  of  perpen- 
dicular Hme  stone,  not  unfrequently  300  feet  high.  Ano^ 
ther  line  of  river  bhiffs  commences  <^posrte  the  month  of 
Uie  Missouri,  and  reaches  to  the  moutfi  of  the  Dlinois. — 
At  Portage  des  Sioux,  8End  m  oflier  places,  these  bluffs 
0hoot  up  into  detached  points  and  pmnadee,  which,  with 
the  hoary  color  of  the  rocks,  have  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ancient  spires  and  towers  of  a  town.  This 
chain  of  bluffi  mairks  the  limits  of  the  alluvion  of  the  Dli- 
nois. As  along  the  Mississippi,  the  fiice  of  this  grand  waH 
of  nature  is  frequently  perpendicular.  When  the  limits 
of  the  alluvion  are  marked  on  one  side  by  this  v^l, 
on^the  opposite  side  diey  are  bounded  by  a  succession 
of  sitigular  hills,  paralkl  to  each  other,  called  by 
the  French  ^mamellea'  What  is  singular  is,  that  a 
beautiful  prairie  is  seen  on  that  ^e,  which  is  bounded  Ir^ 
the  perpendicular  bluflfe ;  and  a  tfiick  and  tangled  and  hea- 
vily timbered  bottom  on  the  side  of  the  river,  that  is  mark- 
ed with  these  mamelles.  When  the  prairie  is  fblmd  on 
the  right  or  Idi  of  the  river,  so  are  all  these  aocompani- 
ments,  and  they  regulariy  ahemate,  and  are  found  first  on 
one  side,  and  then  oii  the  other. 

We  have  aheady  spoken  of  that  beautiful  tract  of  coun- 
try, denominated  the  ^American  bottom,'  commencing  not 
far  below  Ka^askia,  and  stretching  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles ;  and 
tenmnating  a  litde  distance  below  the  point,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  from  three  to  &x  miles  wide ; 
and  is  divided  into  two  belts.     The  first,  bordering  ^ 
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Mississippi,  is  a  heavily  timbered  bottom.  The  next  beft;. 
reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  Uiifi,  is  prairie 
of  the  richest  quali^,  covered,  in  the  season  of  vegetation, 
with  grass  and  flowers.  Parts  of  this  tract  have  been  in 
puldvation  with  the  exhausting  crop  of  maize  100  years, 
without  producing  apparently  the  slightest  exhausti<ni  of 
the  soil  No  description  vrill  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
tfie  power  of  v^etation,  and  the  rank  luxuriance,  vritb 
which  it  operates  at  the  root,  along  this  plain  of  exhaust- 
less  fertili^.  Unhappily,  here,  as  almost  universally,  na- 
ture has  compensated  die  prodigality  of  her  gifts  on  the 
one  hand,  by  counter  balancing  disadvantages  on  the  other. 
Wherever  the  gifts  of  nauire  are  offered  with  so  Utde  la* 
bor,  and  in  such  abundance,  as  here,  men  will  be  founds 
But  in  the  autumn,  you  will  enter  but  few  houses  in  the 
whole  distance,  where  some  of  the  members  of  the  fiunily 
are  not  sick. 

A  bottom  very  similar  to  this,  alternately  on  the  right 
and  left  bank  of  the  Illinois,  marks  its  course  aknost  fit>m 
its  mouth  to  its  sourca  It  is  in  the  same  manner  bounded 
by  Uuflk  The  same  line  of  hills  marks  a  belt  beyond  die 
bluflk  In  short,  this  configuration  of  the  country  marks 
the  oudines  of  all  the  rivers  ufi  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi Each  of  the  great  rivers  has  some  distinctive  marks 
impressed  upon  its  bluffs  and  hills.  But  the  term,  *  river, 
bluffi,  and  hills,'  is  a  gmeral  one,  and  when  predicated  of 
a  tract  of  country,  that  has  not  been  seen,  raises  in  the 
mind  of  a  person,  acquainted  with  the  general  configura- 
tion of  this  country,  aclear  and  distinct  idea. 

The  military  bounQr  lands  in  Illinois  are  laid  off  in  the 
delta  of  the  lUinois  and  MissisapfH.  Their  diape  is  that 
of  a  curvilinear  triangle.  More  than  five  million  acres 
have  been  surv^ed,  to  meet  the  appropriation  of  three 
million  and  a  half  acres,  which  were  assigned  by  con- 
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^resB,  as  a  bouniy  for  soldiers  of  a  certain  class.  These 
lands  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  soil,  found  in  any  part 
p{  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  There  are  rich  bottoms, 
inmidated  swamps,  grassy  prairies,  timbered  alluvions, 
perpendicular  bluffii,  ^mamelle^  and  river  hills,  barrel)^ 
and  all  qualities  of  soil  from  the  best  to  the  worst  Some 
portions  of  these  lands  may  be  affirmed  to  be  in  healthy 
^tuations ;  but  such  is  not  the  general  character  of  them. — 
A  great  portion  of  them  is  of  first  rate  quali^,  as  regards 
richness.  Hie  lower  portion  next  the  Mississippi,  and 
where  the  two  rivers,  for  a  long  distance,  are  near  each 
other,  seldom  divei^ng  more  than  eight  miles,  is  general- 
ly of  extraordinary  fertiUty;  but  often  inundated,  and  too 
often  unhealthy.  As  we  ascend  the  Illinois,  and  the  two 
rivers  diverge,  the  character  of  the  country  becomes  more 
,  diversified,  less  subject  to  inundation,  more  happily  sprin^ 
kled  vritfa  hill,  dale,  copse  and  prairie.  The  north-eastern 
extent  of  this  tract  is  in  general  a  very  fine  country. 

It  would  lead  us  into  a  particularity,  beyond  our  ob- 
ject, if  we  were  to  go  hfito  a  detailed  description  of  all  the 
bodies  of  excellent  land  in  this  state.  For,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  not  only  here,  but  over  all  the  western  country, 
the  lands  seem  to  be  distributed  in  bodies,  either  of  rich, 
or  sterile,  level,  or  brdi^i  lands.  On  Rock  river,  the  lUi- 
nois,  the  Kaskaskia,  Embarras,  between  the  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Wabash,  on  Ae  Parassaw,  the  Maccopen,  the  Sanga- 
mo,  and  on  all  the  considerable  streams  of  this  state,  there 
are  very  large  bodies  of  first  rate  lands.  The  Grand 
prairie,  the  Mound  prairie,  the  prairie,  on  vriiich  the  Ma- 
rine setdement  is  fixed,  and  that,  occupied  by  the  society 
of  C3iristiansfii>mNew  England,  are  all  exceedingly  rich 
tracta 

The  Sangamo,  in  particular,  is  described  as  an  Arcadian 
region;  in  virfaich  nature  has  deligtited  to  bring  together 
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Uer  happiest  combinations  of  landscape.  It  is  geitenJI^ 
a  level  country.  The  prairies  are  not  so  extensive^  as  to  be 
incapable  of  settlement  from  want  of  timberi  The  San« 
gamo  itself  is  a  fine  beatable  water  of  the  Dlinois,  entering 
it  on  the  souAside,  140  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  niinoi& 
All  the  waters,  that  enter  this  beautiful  river,  have  sandy  and 
pebbly  bottoms,  and  pure  and  transparent  vmters.  There  is 
a  happy  proportion  of  timbered  and  prairie  lauds.  The 
soil  is  of  great  fertility.  The  climate  is  not  ver^'  different 
firom  that  of  New  York;  and  the  latitude  ts  about  the 
same.  The  summer  range  for  cattle  is  inexhaustible. — 
The  growth  of  forest  trees  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rich 
lands  in  the  western  country  in  general.  The  proportion 
of  locust,  black  walnut,  and  peccan  trees,  that  indicate  the 
richest  soils,  is  very  great  Iron  and  copper  ore,  salt 
springs,  gypsum,  and  stone  coal  are  abundant  All,  who 
have  visited  this  fine  tract  of  country,  admij^erthe  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  which  nature  has  here  formed  in  her 
primeval  fi*eshness.  So  beautiful  a  tract  of  country  was 
early  selected  by  immigrants  fi'om  New  England,  New 
York,  and  North  Carolina.  More  than  300  fiunilies  had 
fixed  themselves  here,  before  it  was  surveyed.  It  now  con- 
statutes  a  county,  and  is  thickly  settled  by  thriving  formers. 
But  even  here,  delightful  as  the  country  appears  to  the 
eye,  and  destitute,  as  it  would  seem  of  all  causes  for  sidk- 
liness,  the  fever  and  ague,  and  autumnal  bilious  fevers 
are  prevalent  This  fine  tract  of  country  is  i^arly  cen- 
tral to  the  state. 

A  body  of  lands,  perhaps  equally  extensive  and  fine  with 
that  on  the  Sangamo,  liesalong  the  course  of  the  Kaskas* 
kia,  or  Okau.  This  river  has  a  long  coiirse  through  the 
central  parts  of  the  state,  and  through  a  country  of  a  sur- 
foce,  happily  diversified  with  hill  and  vale  and  prairie  and 
forest    The  streanos,  that  fall  iiito  this  river,  hav^  saH* 
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t^ient  fall  to  be  favorable  for  the  site  of  mills.  The  best 
settled  parte  of  the  state  are  watered  by  this  river;  and  on 
its  banks  is  Kaskaskia,  the  ancient  metropolis,  and  Van- 
dalia,  the  present  one  of  the  state. 

In  &ct,  although  there  are  extensive  bodies  of  sterile, 
broken,  and  uncultivable  lands  in  Illinois,  yet  take  the 
whole  of  its  wide  sur&ce  together,  and  we  should  think, 
it  contained  a  greater  proportion  of  first  rate  land,  than 
any  statoin  the  Union;  and  probably  as  great  in  propor- 
tion to  ite  extent,  as  any  country  on  the  globe.  One  of  the 
inconveniences,  appended  to  this  extent  of  rich  country, 
is  too  great  a  proportion  of  prairies.  Some  have  conjec- 
tured, that  two  thirds  of  the  country  is  covered  with  prai- 
rie. But  the  prevalence  of  coal  and  peat  under  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  the  ease  and  rapidi^,  with  which  forest  trees 
are  raised,  will  render  even  the  extensive  prairies  habita- 
able  in  process  of  tima 

Rivers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  on  the  map  of  this 
stato,  to  see  what  astonishing  advantages  for  inland  navi- 
gation, nature  has  given  it  On  ite  northern  extent,  it  has 
for  a  great  distance,  the  waters  of  lake  Michigan,  and  the 
boatable  streams  that  empty  into  it;  and  by  this  vast  body 
of  waters,  a  communication  is  opened  with  the  northern 
fronteof  Indiana  and  Ohio;  with  New  York  and  Canada. 
On  the  north-west  frontier  it  has  Rock  river,  a  long,  beau- 
tiful and  boatable  river  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  whole 
western  front  it  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi;  and  on  ite 
northern  by  the  Ohio.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Wabash.  Through  ite  centre,  winds,  in  one  direction,  the 
Illinois,  connecting  the  Mississippi  with  lake  Michigan  by 
the  Plein  and  Kankakee,a  river, excepting  a  short  distance 
of  shoals,  almost  as  uniformly  boatable,  as  a  canal ;  and  in 
another  direction,  the  beautiful  Kaskaskia  winds  through 
the  state.    Besides  these,  there  are  great  numbers  of  boat- 
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able  streams,  perforating  die  state  in  every  direction.^-^ 
Such  is  the  intersection  of  diis  state  by  such  waters,  that 
no  settlement  in  it  can  be  made  far  from  a  point  of  boata*^ 
blecommunication,  either  with  Me  Michigan,  die  Mis- 
sissippi, or  the  Ohio,  tt  may  be  added,  that  when  the 
state  shall  have  been  inhabited,  as  it  ought  to  be,  aind  as  it 
will  be,  as  no  country  affords  greater  &cilities  for  makhig 
canals,  by  the  fiiabili^  of  the  soil,  its  levelness,  and  Ate 
proximity  of  the  sources  of  die  boatable  wktens  to  ^ch 
other,  canals  will  complete  die  chain  of  communic^ons, 
and  transport  will  be  sJmost  as  entirely  by  Water  in  Illinois, 
as  it  now  is  in  Holland  or  China,  At  present  the  stale  is 
supposed  to  have  4,000  miles  of  boatable  waters  in  lier 
limits. 

The  niinois,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  river,  whose  whole  course  is  in 
the  state.  It  rises  in  die  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state, 
not  more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  soudi-westem  ex- 
tremity of  lake  Michigan,  and  interlocking  by  a  morass 
with  the  river  Chicago,  which  empdes  into  diatliike.  Its 
two  main  head  branches  are  Plein  and  Kankakee.  Thirty 
miles  from  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  enters  Fox  river 
from  the  north.  Between  this  and  the  Vermilion,  enter 
two  or  three  inconsiderable  rivers.  The  Vermilion  is  a 
considerable  stream,  which  enters  the  Dlinois  fixim  the 
south,  260miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Not  &r  below  this 
river,  and  210  miles  above  the  Mississippi,  commences 
Peoria  lake,  which  is  no  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the 
river,  two  miles  wide  on  an  average,  and  twen^  miles  in 
length.  Such  is  the  depth  and  regularity  of  the  bottom, 
that  it  has  no  perceptible  current  whatever.  It  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  with  romantic  shores,generaIly  bounded  by 
prairies;  and  no  waters  in  the  world  furnish  finer  sport 
for  the  angler.    M%ee^s  and  Red  bud  enter  not  &r  fitim 
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thispoint.  Crow-meadow  river  alndost  interlocks,  at  its 
source,  with  the  Vermilion  of  the  Wabash.  Two  or 
three  inconsiderable  streams  enter  the  river  from  the  north, 
not  far  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Peoria  lake.  Still  lower 
down  enters  from  the  south  Mlchilimackinack,  a  very  con- 
siderable stream,  boatable  nearly  an  hundred  miles  from  the 
river  into  the  interior.  Below  this  enter  Spoon  and  Crook- 
ed rivers.  Still  lower  down  on  the  same  side,  enters  the 
Sangamo,  by  a  mouth  100  yards  wide;  and  is  beatable 
140  miles.  From  its  position  and  the  excellence  of  its 
land^  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  the  state. — 
Chariton,  Otter,  Apple,  and  Maccopen  rivers  are  all  con- 
siderable streams,  diat  water  fine  tracts  of  country. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  the  rivers  dial  enter 
on  that  shore,  have  their  courses,  for  the  most  part,  in 
inountainqus  blufli,  which  often  approach  near  the  river. 
For  a  great  distance  above  its  moudi,  the  river  is  almost  as 
straight  as  a  canal;  has  in  summer  scarcely  a  perceptible 
current,  and  die  waters^  though  transparent,  have  a  marshy 
taste  to  a  degriee  to  be  almost  unpotabla  The  river  is 
wide  and  deep;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  width,  is 
filled  widi  aquatic  weeds,  to  ^uch  a  degree,  that  no  person 
could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards  width,  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  is  free  from  them.  It  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi, through  a  deep  forest,  by  a  mouth  400  yards  wide. 
Perhaps  no  river  of  the  western  country  has  so  fine  a 
boatajble  navigation,  for  such  a  great  distance;  or  waters' 
a  richer  and  more  luxuriant  tract  of  country.  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  that  the  first  French  immigrants  from 
Canada  fixed  themselves;  and  here  was  the  scenery,  on 
which  diey  founded  their  extravagant  paintings  of  the  west- 
em  ^xmntry.  By  a  very  moderate  amount  of  labor  and 
expense,  ibis  river  mi^t  be  united  with  the  Chicago  of 
lake  Michigan.    Appropriations  have  already  been  made 
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by  the  state  for  the  canal,  that  is  intended  to  effectuate  these 
purposes.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  boats  of  five  tons  burden  already  pass 
through  the  morass,  from  one  extremity  of  which  the  wa- 
ters are  discharged  into  the  Chicago  of  lake  Michigan; 
and  from  the  other  into  the  Plein  of  the  Dlinois ;  thus  fur- 
nishing a  natural  communication  between  two  rivers, 
whose  outlets  are  so  wide  and  opposite  from  each  other. — 
Indeed,  by  the  most  obvious  appearances,  along  the  Il- 
linois and  some  of  its  waters ;  as  the  Plein  for  example,  it  is 
manifest  that  lake  Michigan  once  discharged  at  least,  a  part 
of  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Mississippi.  This,  too,  may 
explain  the  obvious  appearance,  in  that  lake,  of  being  now 
many  feet  lower,  than  once  itwa&  This&ct  is  palpably 
marked  every  where  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  lake. 

Rock  river  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  beautiful  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  its  source  beyond  the 
northern  limits  of  the  state,  and  in  a  ridge  of  bills,  that 
separates  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those 
of  lake  Michigan.  On  its  waters  are  extensive  and  rich 
lead  mines.  Its  general  course  is  south-west,  and  it  enters 
the  Mississippi^  not  far  above  the  commencement  of  the 
military  bounty  lands.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
in  the  Mississippi,  is  the  beautiful  island,  called  from  the 
name  of  the  river,  and  on  which  is  a  military  station  of 
the  United  States. 

Kaskaskia  river  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  nearly 
interlocking  with  the  waters  of  lake  Michigaa  It  has  a 
course,  in  a  south-west  direction,  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  course,  in 
high  stages  of  water,  it  is  boatable.  It  runs,  as  we  have 
seen,  through  a  fine  and  settled  country.  It  empties  into 
the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  the  same 
name.    In  its  long  course,  it  interlocks  with  the  waters  of 
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Sangamo,  St  Mary,  Big  muddy,  the  litde  and  great  Wa- 
bash. It  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  among 
which  the  most  considerable  are  Crooked,  Horse,  Prai- 
rie Long,  Silver,  Sugar,  and  Shoal  creeks.  Its  lower 
course  is  known  to  the  French  people  by  the  name  of 
Okau. 

Little  Wabash  rises  forty  miles  south-east  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia;  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  130  iniles,  emp- 
tying into  the  main  Wabash,  a  few  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ohio.  It  is  eighty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 
It  is  susceptible  of  a  long  navigation,  when  the  timber  shall 
have  been  removed  from  its  bed ;  and  some  of  its  sand 
bars  dug  down.  An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the 
legislature  for  this  purpose.  It  waters  a  rich  country, 
abounding  in  small  streams.  Fox  river  is  no  more  than 
a  bayou  of  the  Wabash.  Embarras,  M acontin,  St.  Ger- 
main, Tortue,  Brouette,  Dachette,  Erablier,  Rejoicing  and 
Tippicanoe  are  all  considerable  streams  of  this  state, 
which  enter  into  the  Wabash.  Most  of  them  have  their 
sources  in  low  prairies,  or  marshy  lakes.  They  abound 
in  fish  and  water  fowl.  Tippicanoe  receives  its  name 
from  a  kind  of  pike,  called  Piccanau  by  the  savages,  which 
abounds  in  this  river.  It  is  famous  for  the  bloody  battle 
fought  on  its  banks,  between  our  troops  under  general  Har- 
rison, and  the  savages  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war.  As  the  Wabash  belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  Indi- 
ana, we  shall  reserve  a  further  description  of  it  for  that 
state.  Henderson  is  a  considerable  river  entering  the 
Mississippi,  *i40  miles  above  St.  Louia 

Parassaw  enters  the  Mississippi  between  Portage  des 
Sioux  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  been  but  re- 
cently inhabited.  It  runs  through  a  fine  tract  of  land.  A 
consideraUe  body  of  Irish  batholics  have  fixed  themselves 
on  this  creek.    It  has  a  course  of  nearly  fifty  miles.    Some 
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little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  die  Missmri,  enters  inta 
die  Mississippi  Wood  creek,  which  has  a  course  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles ;  and  has  a  number  of  mills  erected  on  it— - 
Gahokia  creek  has  a  considerable  length  cf  course,  in  the 
American  bottom;  and  enters  the  Mississippi  not  &r  be- 
low St  Louis.  Big  muddy,  called  also  by  the  French  A 
Vase,  or  Au  Vau,  enters  die  Mississippi  diirty-two  miles 
below  the  mouth  ^f  fi^askaskia.  It  is  a  deep,  slow  stream, 
carrying  a  great  body  of  water,  considering  its  width, 
which  is  not  more  than  seventy  yards.  It  is  boataUe  150 
milea  It  flows  through  a  low  and  level  country,  and  9pme 
parts  of  its  alluvion  are  subject  tp  inundatioa  Near  its 
banks  are  found  immense  banks  of  stone  coaL  St  Mary's 
is  aninconsiderable  stream,  diat  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
a  league  and  a  half  below  the  Kaskaskia. 

The  following  rivers  of  this  state  empty  into  the  Ohio. 
The  Saline  unites  its  waters  with  that  river,  thirty  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Waba^  Jt  is  navigable  to  the 
United  States  Saline,  back  of  Shawneetown,  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth*  Ctrand  Pierre,  Lush  creek,  ami  Big  bay 
are  inconi^derable  streams,  that  are  useful,  as  fiimi^iog 
sties  for  milk  Cadi  is  a  considerable  streaqa^  boatable 
fifty  miles,  and  isfiffy  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  enters 
die  Ohio  five  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Mmerals.  In  die  north-west  angle  of  diis  state,  and  in 
dieacyaeent  territories  are  found  the  richest  veins  of  lead 
ore,  probably,  in  the  world.  The  mine  eoi^itry,  like  that 
in  Missouri^  is  found  to  be  more  extensive,  in  proportion  as 
more  researches  are  laade.  We  have  eeen  specimens  oi 
native  malleaUe  ^pp^,  weighing  from  one  to  three 
pounds.  Th^  were  found  ip  ia  hiUy  region,  at  a  conside- 
rable diatanoe  east  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  findw  re- 
presorted  the  r^ion,  where  they  were  found,  as  having  the 
marks  of  volcanic  explosion  about  it    Gypsum  and  muh 
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^ral  coal  are  abundant  in  this  state;  as  are  also  Salines; 
thoQgh  we  know  of  but  one  place  in  the  state,  where  salt 
•is  extensively  manufiicturecL  Immense  quantities  of  this 
necessary  article  are  manu&ctured  at  the  Saline  back  c^ 
Shawneetowa 

Climate.  This  state,  in  general,  has  the  same  climate 
wiA  Missouri,  being  much  more  nearly  assimilated  in  this 
respect  to  diatsiaie^  dian  to  Indiana,  or  Obia  But  bdng 
something  lower  and  more  level,  than  the  Mwsburi  coun* 
try,  and  more  subject  to  inundation,  it  is,  probably^  more 
humid;  and  at  its  noi^tfHeastern  extaremity,  whe^  it  feels 
the  bleak  imd  desolatmg  galeis  of  the  liises,  it  is  more  cold, 
and  has  a  more  uncomfortable  air  in  the  winter,  it  eiiH 
braces  betweeta  five  and  six  degrees  of  latitade.  Tbe 
soudierh  pttrts  will  bring  ctftton,  in  fevoraUe  years,  fer  do- 
mestic use.  While  the  climate  of  the  nordiem  ftttrts  is 
notmuchanlikethatofNew  York  and  Albany.  Tfaepw* 
dtictibtis  are  the  same,  as  those  of  the  a^^ino^  stale  of 
Missouri. 
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Agriculture^  and  Manufactures.  This  state,  having  a 
vast  extent  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  must  of  course  raise 
with  the  greatest  ease,  all  the  articles,  to  which  her  soil  and 
climate  are  fiivorable,  in  an  amount  &r  beyond  her  con- 
sumption* By  her  long  line  of  coast  on  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  never  hindered  from  being  navigable,  by  the  low- 
ness  of  the  waters,  she  has  advantages  for  conveying  her 
articles  to  market,  which  the  states  situated  on  the  Ohio 
have  not  From  her  immense  prairies,  and  boundless 
summer  range  for  catde,  she  has  advantages  for  raising  cat- 
tle and  horses,  over  the  other  western  states.  Her  prairies 
yield  variety  of  good  fodder.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  this 
state,  in  the  vicinity  of  French,  Indian,  or  American  habi- 
tancy,  wherever  thenatural  prairie  grass  is  ^  killed  out,^  as  the 
phrase  is,  a  fine  species  of  spear  grass,  here  called  blue 
grass,  naturally  taJkes  place  of  it  The  eastern  parts  of 
this  state  more  easily  clothe  themselves  with  a  fine  and 
verdant  turf,  than  the  more  sandy  soils  of  Missouri  These 
circumstances  indicate  this  to  be  naturally  a  grazing  state. 
Of  course  it  already  sends  great  numbers  of  fine  cattle 
and  horses  to  New  Orleana  Most  of  the  clothing  of  die 
people  is  manufactured  in  the  domestic  way.  The  coar- 
ser kinds  of  manufactures  are  found  at  home.  The  num- 
ber of  artizans  by  the  census  of  1820,  exceeded  a  thousand. 

Chief  Towns.  Vandalia  has  been  fixed  on,  as  the  po* 
litical  metropolis  of  this  state.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
a  high  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  ia  the  centre  of  a  rich 
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und  Ariving  tomitry.  It  has  be^i  founded  but  a  few  yeara 
But  respectable  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  go« 
▼emm^it  and  the  courts  have  ahready  been  erected.  Ma- 
nyhandsome  brick  buildingshavearisea  A  weekly  gazette 
is  issued,  and  it  exhibits  in  many  respects  the  aspect  of  a 
lown,  and  has  more  dian  fifty  houses.  Edwardsville,  on 
Cahokia  creek,  twenty  miles  north-east  fi*om  St  Louis,  is  a 
country  town,  and  a  village  of  considerable  consequence. 
Until  within  a  lew  years,  it  was  the  seat  of  govemmerif, 
which  had  been  tram^rred  fi'om  Kaskaskia  to  that  place. 
Belleville  is  in  tfie  centre  of  Turkey  hiii  setdement,  eigh- 
teen miles  south-east  of  St  Louis,  and  a  few  miles  east  of 
die  Am^can  bottom.  It  is  a  flourishing  village  in  tho 
midst  of  a  compact  settlement  and  most  excellent  lands. 
Alton  is  a  new  village,  a  litde  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis* 
souri.  In  four  years  fi*om  its  commencement  it  containt  d 
100  houses,  and  a  respectable  boarding  sdiooL  Many  of 
the  people  were  immigrants  from  New  York.  From  the 
fiivorableness  of  its  position,  and  from  the  apparent  heal* 
tbiness  of  its  situation,  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  town  of  con- 
sequeiM^ 

Carlisle  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia, 
^OQ  the  great  road  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louia  The  road 
from  Shawneetown  to  St  Louis,  also  passes  through  this 
place.  Boats  of  burthen,  in  good  stages  of  water,  can 
ascend  Uie  river  to  this  place.  There  are  few  positions  in 
the  state,  more  central  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Cahdda,  on  the  creek  of  that  name,  is  situated  in  the 
American  bottom,  a  few  miles  below  St  Louia  It  is  one 
ef  die  mo^  ancient  villages  in  the  country.  Its  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  French ;  and  it  is  a  village  of  considerable  ex* 
tent  Prairie  du  Rocher^  twelve  miles  above  Kaskaddat 
is  a  French  village  in  the  American  bottom,  situated  near 
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ft  most  beautiful  lime  stone  bluff  It  is  nearly  iine  sizexif 
die  former  village. 

Kadkaskia  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  not  fiur  from 
the  commencement  of  the  American  bottom,  eleven  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  which  it  stands,  and  six 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Mississippi.  This  town 
was  one  of  the  first  establishments,  made  by  the  Fr^idi 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  is  a  place,  whose  ori- 
gin dates  &rther  back,  than  Philadelphia.  It  once  was 
a  place  of  great  importance,  containing  7,000  inhabitants. 
At  present  it  numbers  160  houses,  and  1,000  inhatHtanta 
A  more  beautiful  situation  for  a  town  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  and  gently  sloping 
basin,  on  a  fine  navigable  stream,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
country,  proverbial  for  its  fertility.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice 
for  its  county — has  a  bank,  a  printing  <^ce,  a  catholic 
church,  and  a  land  office. 

Albion  is  situated  near  Bon  Pas  creek,  and  is  the  con* 
ire  of  what  is  called  *the  Marine  settlement,'  formed  by 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  Flower,  and  other  English  immigrants. — 
There  are  many  wealthy  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  that  were 
once  mariners. 

Shawneetown  is  situated  on  the  CHiio,  nine  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  The  great  United  States'  Sa- 
line, situated  twelve  miles  back  of  this  town,  contributes 
to  give  it  consequence.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  its  coun- 
ty. It  has  a  bank,  with  a  large  capital,  and  a  land  office, 
dolconda,  and  America  are  inconsiderable  villages  on  the 
Ohio.  America^  from  its  position,  it  should  seem,  must 
become  one  day  of  consequence.  It  is  a  point  to  which 
-large  steam  boats  can  ascend  firom  below,  to  watt  for  ih% 
-smaller  boats,  that  descend  the  Ohio  in  low  stages  of  the 
water.  Oxford,  Carmi,  Palmyra  and  Palestine  are  com- 
.mencing  Ullages  ou  different  lyaters  of  the  Wabash. 
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Diseast^^SfC.  The  climate  is  so  nearly  the  same  wid». 
that  of  Missouri,  which  we  have  already  described  witlr 
some  particularity,  that  we  need  add  but  little  more  in  this 
placa  It  is  generally  a  lower,  more  extensively  watered, 
and  something  more  humid  climate,  than  that  of  its  sister 
state,  opposite  the  Mississippi.  Its  diseases  are  the  same, 
though,  we  think  it  something  more  subject  to  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers. 

In  this  state,  as  well  as  that,  in  the  extensive  and.  ricb 
bottoms,  the  cows  are  sul^ect  to  a  terrible  and  inexplicable, 
or  at  least  as  yet  unexplained  disease,  called  ''nklk  side- 
ness.^  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  autumn,  and  about  that 
period  of  autumn,  when  the  first  severe  frosts  happea-^ 
From  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact,  that  the  cattle  are 
then  driven  by  necessity  to  pasture  on  the  succulent  vines 
and  herbage  of  the  forest,  that  remain  unhurt  by  tlie 
fit)st,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  eat- 
ing of  some  poisonous  vegetable.  Much  search  and  inves- 
tigation, to  find  what  it  is,  has  been  bestowed  to  no  purpose. 
The  animal,  afl^ted  with  it,  becomes  apparently  weary, 
&int,  weak  in  the  limbs;  can  travel  but  a  little  dis- 
tance ^without  fiiUing;  seems  languid,  and  stupid,  and  so- 
continues  to  droop,  until  it  dies.  At  this  time,  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  sickness,  the  milk  of  the  cows,  taken 
in  any  quantity,  seems  to  produce  the  same  disease  in  men, 
or  whatever  animals  swallow  the  milk.  The  persons  are 
subject  to  extreme  nausea,  fainmess,  vertigo,  recklessness 
and  death.  There  are,  probably,  many  supposed  cases 
of  this  disease,  that  are  really  of  another  class^nd  an  en- 
tirely different  origin.  Some  have  questioned,,  if  it  be  not 
altogether  a  &bulous  disease..  We^  have  no  doubt  upon 
the  subject  We  have  conversed  wiA  so  many,  who  have 
had  it,  and  have  recovered,  and.  have  heard  of  so  many 
deaths,  that  were  well  attested  to  have  arisen  from  thi^ 
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cause,  that  we  have  no  more  doubt  of  its  having  fifieetecf 
men,  than  ieuiimalg.  It  has  been  a  soligect  of  earnest  locd 
disputation  among  the  fermersT  and  physjeians,  where  it  oc% 
curs.  But  there  has,  as  yet,  appeared  nothii^  salisiactovy 
upon  the  subject  The  only  precaution  taken  by  farmers, 
in  such  places,  is,  to  pen  their  cattle  at  the  season,  and  to 
be  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  milk. 

Roads  J  Public  Improvements^  SfC     The  soil  in  diis 
state,  as  we  remarked  of  Missouri^  in  general  ia  &vorable 
to  roads.    The  low  and  clayey  prairies  are  exceptions— 
But  there  are  vast  extents  of  country,  where  nature  has 
furnished  as  good  roads,  aft  could  be  desired.     Some  of 
the  ferries  are  difficuh  to  cross,  in  rainy  periods,  from  the 
muddiness  of  the  approaches  to  them.    There  ue  consi- 
derable porticMis  of  die  country,  where  the  roads  are  v^ 
deep  and  heavy  in  the  winter.    The  rivers,  furnish  most  of 
the  communications  for  transport,  that  are  required.     In 
no  part  <^  the  United  States  wcHild  it  be  easier,  to  make 
canals  for  the  rest    One  between  the  Chicago  and  Des 
Flaines,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  contemplated.     The 
general  government  hasappropriated  100,000  acres  of  bind 
to  aid  the  prefect    At  this  time,  when  canals  are  so  gene- 
rally in  contemplation,  other  routes  for  canab  have  been 
surveyed.    The  same  provisions  for  schools  have  been 
made  here,  as  in  die  other  western  states.    In  addition  to 
a  thirty-sixth  of  the  whole  of  public  lands,   three  per 
cent  on  all  the  sales  of  public  lands  are  added  to  the 
school  fund.    It  is  contemplated,  to  establish  an  universi-^ 
ty.    One  sixth  part  of  the  school  funds  and  two  entire  town- 
ships have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose^    There  k,. 
in  many  places  great  need  of  primary  schools;  though  the 
people  display  a  growing  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of 
education  to  the  well  being  of  the  state.    In  the  more  popu- 
lous and  opulent  villages,  schools  are  on  the  same  footings 
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as  in  liie  other  places  similarly  situated,  in  the  Umted 
Statea 

Censtibitieu  and  Laws.  The  constitution  of  this  state 
was  adopted  in  1818.  The  representatives  and  senators  sore 
chosen  bienmally ;  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  for 
fouryeara  The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  courts 
and  such  other  subordtnale  courts^s^  the  kgislatare  may  see 
fit  to  establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  jus«* 
tice,  and  three  associate  justices,  vt^ho  hold  their  offices  for 
a  given  time.  All  free  white  males,  who  have  resided  siir 
months  in  the  state,  are  qualified  to  vote,  and  they  give  in 
their  votes  at  elections  viva  voce. 

History.  The  early  history  of  this  country  has  neces- 
sarily been  anticipated  in  the  general  history  of  Louisi- 
ana. Here  were  the  first  French  establishments,  which 
were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of 
the  French  villages  date  back  considerably  beyond  an 
hundred  years.  This  colony  was  known  for  a  long  period 
in  FVench  history  by  the  name  of  the  Illinois.  They  often 
fiimished  aid  fit)m  tfiis  colony  to  Louisiana  in  her  wars 
with  die  Spanish  and  Indians.  There  wias  a  time,  when 
die  IlKnois  colony  fiimished,  chiefly  from  the  country 
about  Kaskaskia,  great  quantities  of  flour  and  provisions 
to  the  cokmy  of  Louisiana.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  these  French  colonies  were  quiet  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  tima  We  have  already  related  the  fete  of  the  ex- 
pedition fitnn  Michilimackinac^  against  St  Louis. — 
In  the  subsequent  Indian  wars,  this  r^on  vms  the 
theatre  of  many  a  gallant  exploit  of  our  partizan 
warriora  We  have  already  mentioned  the  brilliant 
action  of  g^fieral  Clark,  in  capturing  a  British  general 
and  detachment  at  Vincennes.  This  country  suffered 
much  fit>m  the  savages,  during  die  late  war.  Having  an 
hnnjense  estent  d  firimti^,  c(mti^ious  to  the  takes  and  to 
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savage  tribes,  that  were  under  British  influmce,  and  stead«^ 
ily  hostile  to  us;  diis  was  to  be  naturally  expected.  We 
have  already  narrated  the  bloody  tragedy^  that  ensued  upon 
the  evacuation  of  fort  Chicago.  Many  frontier  settlem^stf 
were  broken  up,  and  many  individual  murders  were  com* 
mitted  by  the  Indians.  It  would  only  be  a  repetition  of 
those  horrible  narratives,  that  belong  to  every  fit>ntier 
country,  similarly  situated,  when  assailed  by  die  savages, 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  them.  The  principal  the* 
atreof  the  operations  of  the  rangers  wbs  in  this  state. — 
Those  operations  had  a  great  eflfect,  to  repress  the  incur- 
sions of  the  savages. 

A  considerable  number  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  still  inhabit 
the  baoks  of  Rock  river,  or  its  waters.  The  Kaskaskia,  Ga<^ 
hokias,Peorias,  Piankashaws,  Mascontins,  Delaware8,and 
Shawnees,  are  chiefly  extinct  tribes,  or  have  emigrated 
from  diis  regioa  Chippeways  and  Pottawattomies  are 
ptill  seen  in  the  limits  of  tfiis  state,  as  occasional  hunters  or 
vagrants  among  the  peopla  But  by  different  treaties,  the 
Indians  have  ceded  the  greater  part  of  their  territorial 
claims  to  landa  The  country  has  experienced,  until  re* 
cently,  almost  entire  freedom  from  their  depredations  since 
ihewar;  and  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population  and 
improvement  For  a  series  of  years,  in  every  autumn,  long 
hues  of  teams  might  be  seen  moving  towards  Sangamo, 
or  Mauvaise  terre,  the  grand  points  of  attraction  to  immi- 
grants. Nearly  the  same  order  of  events  occurred  here, 
«3  in  Missouri,  in  relation  to  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of  the  people,  after  the  wan  The  same  e^qiedi- 
ents  of  ^relief  laws^  loan  offi<^  banking  paper,  &C.,  were 
adopted,  with  precisely  the  same  results.  The  history  of 
events  in  Missouri  will  answer  for  that  of  lUinois,  vrith  ve- 
ry little  variation.  Dlmois  has  adopted  a  constitution^ 
whiph  does  not  admit  ipvoluntafry  ^rvitude,  or  the  tenure 
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%y  which,  masters  l^old  slaves.  Some  misuccessful  effiurts 
were  made  by  the  immigrants  from  the  slave  holding  states, 
to  have  their  constitution  amended,  to  admit  of  slavery. — 
The  question  was  casually  agitated  in  the  papers,  and  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  was  proposed.  But  the  mod- 
eration and  good  sense  of  the  people,  allowed  this  irrita- 
ting investigation  to  sleep  undisturbed.  This  great  state, 
with  unoccupied  and  fertile  soil,  to  support  millions  of  ag- 
ricultural people  in  affluence,  must  ultimately  become  pop- 
ulous, powerfiil  and  prosperous. 

Curiosities.  Rock  fort  is  a  projection  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  lUinois.  Its  base  is  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  Dlinois,  which  here  flows  rapidly  over  a 
rocky  bed.  Broken  masses  of  rock  are  seen  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  judgment  of  the  beholder 
would  give  the  height  of  this  cliff  at  350  feet  The  actu- 
al measurement  might,  however,  fall  short  of  this.  Its 
perpendicular  sides,  arising  from  the  river,  are  inaccessi- 
ble. It  is  connected  with  a  chain  of  hills,  that  extend  up 
theDlinois  by  a  narrow  ledge,  the  only  ascent  to  which,  is 
by  a  winding  and  precipitous  path.  This  rock  has  on  its  top 
a  level  sur&ce,  diree  fourths  of  an  acre  in  extent;  and 
^covered  by  a  soil  several  feet  in  depth,  which  has  thrown  up 
a  growth  of  young  trees.  These  form,  as  they  receive  their 
fieculiar  tints  from  the  seasons,  a  verdant,  or  gorgeous, 
and  party  colored  crown,  for  this  battlement  of  nc^ture^ 
ereatioa  The  advantages  which  it  affords,  as  an  impreg- 
nable retreat,  induced  a  band  of  IlUnois  Indians,  who 
sought  a  refiige  from  the  fury  of  the  Pottawattomies,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war,  to  intrench  themselves  here.— 
They  repulsed  all  the  assaults  of  their  beseigerSi  and 
would  have  remained  masters  of  their  high  tower,  but  for 
the  impossibility  of  longer  obtaining  supplies  of  water. 
They  had  been  used  to  attaching  vessels  to  ropes  of  bark, 
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and  droppmg  diem  into  the  river  from  an  oveiiianginjg; 
point  Their  enemies  stationed  themselves  in  canoes  at 
the  base  of  the  clifl^and  cutoff  the  ropes,  as  fiist  as  they 
were  let  down.  The  ccaisequence  of  this  was  a  surrender^ 
and  the  ^itire  extirpation  of  the  band.  An  entrendiment 
corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  is  dtstincdy 
visible,  and  fragments  of  antique  pottery,  and  other  curi- 
ous remains  of  the  vanished  race,  are  strewn  around. — 
From  this  elevated  point,  the  Illinms  may  be  traced  as  it 
winds  through  deep  and  solitary  forests,  or  outspread 
plains,  onward  to  the  Mississippi,  until  it  disappears  from 
the  vision  in  the  distanca  In  the  opposite  direction,  a 
prairie  stretches  out^  and  blends  with  the  horizoa'  At  the 
foot  of  Rock  fort,  on  the  land  side,  the  eye  reposes  oti 
a  verdant  carpet  enamelled  with  flowers,  in  the  spring 
time,  of  surpassing  beauty.  To  relieve  the  uniformly, 
from  which  even  this  beautiful  view  would  suflfer,  the  for- 
est boundary  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  prairie,  presents 
its  grace&lly  curved  line,  and  seems  to  oflfer  from  the  no* 
btesize  of  the  trees  and  the  thickness  and  depth  of  ver*" 
dure  of  their  foHage  ^  that  boundless  contiguity  of  shade>^ 
imigbt  after  by  the  poet 

*The  Cave  in  Rock,'  or  'House  of  Nature,'  below 
Shawneetown  is  pointed  out  to  passengers  on  the  Ohio,  as 
a  great  curiosi^;  and  its  front  is  marked  with  the  names 
of  its  visitors.  Above  and  below  it  are  high  perpendicu« 
lar  lime  stone  bluflb,  surmounted  with  cedars,  above  which 
are  sailing  in  the  blue,  eagles,  birds  of  prey,  or  aquatic 
fowl&  The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  just  above  high  wa-* 
ter  mark.  It  has  an  arched  roof,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
high,  and  extends  back  130  feet  It  has  occasionally  af- 
forded a  temporary  winter  asylum  to  famiUes,  descending  ^ 
die  river,  nnie  immense  prairies,  and  the  numberless 
sinkholes  of  this  state  are  curiosities,  no  way  difierent 
from  the  same  spectacles  elsewhere. 
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iLdmTn,  aSe.^BreadA,  150  Aitkis.  Betwe^  3T  47' 
Itud  41'  SO'  N.  latitude;  and  i^  45'  and  IV  W.  longitude. 
Bounded  north  by  Miehlgan  territory  and  lake.  West 
by  the  Mate  of  Iffinois.  Soudi  by  die  Ohio,  wbkh  ditided 
it  from  Kentucky ;  East  by  the  state  i)f  Ohia 

The  whole  ^  this  stale  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the 
CHrio^  or  \dke  Michigan.  It  is  ihe  first  of  the  stales,  in  ad-^ 
tancing  towards  die  east^and  the  north,where  nature  seemft 
to  have  divided  her  surface  betwe^i  prairie  lind  wood 
land.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  state  is  clearly  tim* 
bered  country.  Here,  too,  we  first  find  ftie  number  and 
mannere  of  northern  people  predominating  among  theini" 
migrant  Here  we  first  discover,  in  many  places,  a  clear 
ascmide&ey  of  New  England  dialect,  manners  and  pop- 
ulation Here,  loo,  we  discover  the  natural  tendency  of 
diis  order  of  things,  and  this  class  of  immigrants  ra}]4dly, 
iuid  yet  silently  to  fill  die  country  with  inhabitants.  Mi». 
souri  and  Illinois  have  occupied  a  greater  space  in  public 
estimadon,  in  newspaper  description,  and  in  general 
notoriety.  The  immigration  to  those  states  has  been  with 
lour  or  six  horse  wagons,  with  large  droves  of  isatde,  with 
considerable  numbers  of  negroes,  and  composed  of  im- 
migrants, who  had  name  and  standing,  who  were  heads  of 
fiimilies,  when  they  removed,  and  whose  immigradOQ 
was  accompanied  with  a  certain  dc^^re^  (rf*  eclat    Of 
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course  the  immigration  of  a  few  families  was  attended 
with  circumstances,  which  gave  it  public  hotoriety.  The 
immigration  to  this  state  has  been  generally  of  a  difierent 
character.  It  has  been  for  (he  most  part  composed  of 
young  men,  either  unmarried  or  without  families.  It  has 
been  noiseless,  and  unnoticed.  But  the  difference  of  the 
result  strikes  us  with  surpriza  While  the  population  of 
neither  of  these  states  exceeds  80,000,  the  population  of 
this  state,  at  this  time,  is  supposed  to  exceed  200,000. 

Face  of  the  eeuntry^  soil,  ^c.  The  south  front  of  this 
state  is  skirted  with  the  usual  belt  of  river  hills,  bluffs  and 
knobs,  known  here  by  the  name  of  ^  Ohio  hills.'  They 
occupy  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  river;  some- 
times leaving  between  their  base  and  the  river,  a  bottom  of 
two  or  three  miles  in  width ;  and  sometimes,  and  for  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary, they  tower  directly  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  They 
have-a  thousand  aspects  ofgrandeur  and  beauty,often  rising 
higher, than  SOOfeet  above  the  level  dfthe  river ;  and  the  eye 
of  the  soudiem  traveller,  ascending  the  Ohio,  which  has 
been  used  to  rest  on  bottoms  boundless  to  vision^  on  swamps 
epd  plains,  and  regions  without  a  rock  or  a  hill  in  the  scenr 
ery,  never  tires,  in  surveying  these  beautiful  blufl^,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring,  when  their  decUvities  are  crimsoned 
with  the  red  bud,  or  whitened  with  the  brillismt  blossoms 
of  the  dog  wood^  or  rendered  verdant  with  the  beautifiil 
May  apple. 

Arange  of  knobs,  stretching  from  the  Ohio  to  White 
.riverof  the  Wabash,  forms  the  limits  of  the  taUe  lands, 
fthat  separate  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  those  of  White 
jiver.  North  of  the  Wabash,  between  Tippicanoe  and 
Ouitanon,the  Wabash  hills  are  precipitous,  and  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  country  is  rough  and  brokea  There  are, 
in  dilSerent    parts  of  the  state,  considerable  extents  of 
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country  that  may  be  pronounced  hilly.  Such  is  the  south 
fix>nt  of  the  state  to  a  considerable  distance  from  die  Ohio. 
Thereare  not  such  extensive  plains  in  this  state,  as  in  Uli- 
noia  Nor  are  diere  any  bills  to  vie  in  height  with  those 
back  of  Shawneetown.  But,  widi  some  few  exceptions, 
the  greater  proportion  of  this  state  may  be  pronounced 
one  vast  level.  To  partieukirize  the  level  tracts  would  be 
to  describe  diree  fifths  of  the  state.  The  prairies  here,  as 
elsewhere,  are  uniformly  level  The  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try, watered  by  White  river,  is  generally  level.  The  pra- 
iries have  the  usual  distinction  of  being  high,  and  low, 
swampy  and  afluvial.  For  a  wide  extent  on  the  north 
front  of  the  state,  between  the  Wabash  and  lake  Michigan 
the  country  is  generally  an*  extended  plain,  alternately  pra- 
irie and  timbered  land ;  with  a  great  proportion  of  swam- 
py lands,  and  small  lakes  and  ponds.  The  prairies  are  no 
ways  different  from  those  of  IlHnois.  They  are  alike  rich,, 
level,  and  covered  with  grass  and  flowering  plants.  Some 
of  them,  like  those  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  are  broader 
than  can  be  measured  by  the  eye.  Their  divisions  are 
marked  off*,  wherever  streams  cross  them,  by  belts  of  tim- 
bered land.  All  the  rivers  of  this  state  have  remarkably 
wide  alluvions.  Every  traveller  hais  spoken  with  admira- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  prairies  along  the 
course  of  the  Wabash,  particularly  of  those  in  the  vicini* 
ty  of  fortHarrisoa  We  have  heard  competent  judges, 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  comparison,  prefer  the  pra- 
iries on  this  part  of  the  river,  both  for  beauty  and  fertility 
to  those  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  Per- 
haps no  part  of  the  western  world  can  show  greater  ex- 
tents of  rich  lands  in  one  body,  than  that  extent  of  the 
White  river  country  of  which  Indianapolis  is  the  centre. — 
Judging  of  Indiana,  from  travelling  through  the  south 
Stonty  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio,  we  shoukl 
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liot,  proliably,  compare  \t  ynth  Ohio  or  miiioj&  B«rt  i 
tjiat  the  greater  part  of  the  terricory  is  purdiaaed  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  all  is  surveyed^  and  weU  undeirstoodYit  is 
found,  that  this  state  po&isesses  as  large  a  pvoportioii  o(  first 
rate  lands,  as  any  in  the  western  country.  Yfiik  soipe  few 
exceptions  of  wide  and  naked  prairies^tb^  divisicmsoftiiB* 
bered  and  prairie  lands  ar^  more  happily  balaiiced«  dian 
in  other  parts  of  the  western  country.  Many  rich  prairiw 
are  long  and  narrow,  so  that  th€»  whole  can  be  iakea  upi 
and  yet  timber  be  easily  acces^ble  by  all  the  setttersr— 
There  are  hundreds  of  praiqes  only  large  enough  for  a 
few  ferma  Even  in  the  larg^  prairies  there  are  those 
beautifiil  islands  of  timbered  land,  which  fonQ  such  a  stri- 
king feature  in  the  western  pairies.  The  great  ex^ts  oC 
fe^leland,  the  happy  distribution  of  rivers  and  springs 
piay  be  one  rea^wi  for  the  unexampled  rajHdity,  with 
whichthis  state  half  peopled*  Another  reason  m9iy  bet 
that  beiqg  a  non-slavebolding  state,  and  ne^t  in  position 
beyond  Ohio,]t  was  happily  situated  to  arrest  the  tt(je  of  im- 
migration, tiiat  set  beyond  Ohio,^  ajfter  that  state  was  fiUed, 
But  a£f  oEieof  tho  chief  ol^ectei,.in  such  a  work  as  this, 
must  necessarily  be,  to  point  out  the  relative  positioii  and 
quality  of  the  ^rst  rate  la^K  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  least 
hkely  to  c<H[ifiise  the  reader,  by  adding  a  few  iremarks  in  a 
single  view,  vipw  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  upon  the  several 
livers,  and  near  the  several  towns,  which  we  shall  describe 
in  the  progress  of  our  remarks.  The  ferest  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  and  grasses  do  not  materially  differ  firona  those  e| 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  There  is  one  specific  difieraM^ 
that  should  be  noted.  There  is  a  much  greater  propor* 
tion  of  beech  timber,  which:  increases  so  much,  as  we  ad- 
vance east,  that  in  Qhio^  it  is  clearly  the^principat  kind  of 
^ber.  This  state  is  equally  fertile  in  corn,  rye,  oats».bar- 
ley^  wheat  and  the  cereal  graminain  gwemi    Va^rt  quan- 
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titMs  c^  the  rieher  ptairies  and  bottoms  are  toa  nek  for  • 
wheat,  until  the  aaturd  wild  luxuriance  of  tendency  m 
the  ^il  1ms  been  reduced  by  cropiMng.  Upland  rice  has 
been  attempted  widi  suecesa  Some  of  the  warm  and 
aheltered  vaUeya  have  yielded,^  in  favorable  years^  ecmside- 
rable  cr<^  o(  cotton.  No  country  can  exceed  this  in  iig 
adaptedmss  for  rearing  tl\e  finest  fhiitB  and  fruit  bearing^ 
dirub&  Wild  berrief^  in  mfiny  pbces  are  abundant ;  aiul 
on  soQ^  of  the  prairies,  the  strawberries  are  large,  rich  and 
abundant  It  is  a^rmed,  diatin  the  northern  part^  of  this 
state  in  the  low  prairies^  whole  ti*acts  are  covered  with  foe 
beautifol  fowl-meadow  grass,  poa  praiensiSy  of  the  north. 
It  is  a  certain  and  a4mttted  foct,  that  wherever  the  Indians^ 
Of  the  French  have  inhabited,  long  enov^  to  destroy  the 
natural  prairie  grass,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  soon  era^p 
dicated»  1^  being  pastured  by  the  domestic  animals^  thai 
surround  a  fonner^a  bam,  this  grai^  W  replaced  by  the 
blue  grass  of  the  western  country,  which  furnishes  not  on« 
ly  a  verdant  and  beautifol  sward,  but  covers  the  earfo  with 
a  perfect  mat  of  rich  fodder,  not  unhke  the  second  crop, 
which  is  cut  in  the  northern  states,  as  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  fodder.  For  ail  the  objects  (^  forming,  and  rais- 
ing grain,*  flour,  hemp,  tobacQo,  cattle;sheep,  swine,  horses, 
aiHl  generally  the  articles  of  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  imm^rants  could  not  desire  a  better  country,  than 
may  be  found  in  Indiana.  In  foe  rich  bottoms  in  thesoudi- 
em  parts,  the  reed  cane,  and  uncommonly  large  ginseng 
are  abundant 

CUmate^4^.  lil^  need  be  said:  upon  fois  head;  for 
this  state,  situated  in  nearly  the  same  parallels  with  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  has  much  foe  same  lemperaMra  That 
part  of  k|  wUcb  is  contiguous  to  lake  Michigan,  is  more 
anfcgect to  oapious  and  ftecjpieBl  raina;  and  behag  ofoerwise 
km  andmanlgr,  much  of  the  land  beoomes  too  wet  for 
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cuhiTatioa  Some  have  described  the  Mairtry  and  di- 
itiate,  near  lake  Michigan,  as  productive  and  deligfatfbL — 
Neither  the  soil,  timber,  nor  the  experiments  of  the  inha- 
bitants, diat  have  attempted  cultivation  here,  justify  these 
descriptiona  For  a  considerable  distance  from  die  lake, 
sand  heaps  covered  with  a  few  stinted  junipers,  and  swept 
by  the  cold,  dreary  and  desolating  gales  of  the  fcike,  give 
no  promise  of  a  fine  country  or  cHmate.  But  beyond  the 
ii^uence  of  the  lake  {freeze,  the  cUmate  is  cool,  mild  and 
lemperata  The  state  in  general  is  somewhat  less  expo- 
sed to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  than  Blinois. 

In  point  of  salubrity,  we  can  do  no  more  dian  repeat  the 
remarks,  which  have  so  often  been  found  appUcable  to  the 
western  country  in  general,  and  which  from  the  nature  of 
things  must  apply  to  all  countries.  The  high  and  roUing 
regions  of  this  state  are  as  healthy,  as  the  same  kind  of 
lands  is  found  to  be  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  wet  prairies,  the  swampy  lands,  the  tracts  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  small  lakes  and  ponds,  deep  and  inundated 
bottoms,  intersected  by  bayous,  ^jianerate  fever  and  ague, 
and  autumnal  fevers,  and  create  a  bilious  tendency  in  all 
xhe  disorders  of  the  country.  The  beautiful  prairies  above 
Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  neighborhood  of  fort 
Harrison  and  Tippicanoe,  are  found  to  have  an  un&vora- 
ble  balance  against  their  fertility,  the  beauty  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  ease,  vrith  which  they  are  cultivated, 
in  their  insalubrity.  That  die  settlers  in  general  have 
found  this  state,  taken  as  a  whole,  favorable  to  health,  the 
astonishing  increase  of  the  population  bears  ample  testi- 
mony. 

The  winters  are  mild,  compared  with  those  of  New  En- 
gland, or  even  Pennsylvania.  Winter  commences,  in  its 
severity  about  Christmas,  and  lasts  seldom  more  than  sii 
weeka    During  this  time  in  most  seasons,  the  rivers,  that 
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hsM0  not  V€^  rapid  currents,  are  frozen.  Though  wintav 
6ccur,  in  which  the  Wabash  can  not  be  crossed  upon  the 
ice.  About  the  middle  of  February,  the  severity  of  win- 
ter  is  past  In  the  northern  par&  of  the  state,  snow  some-^ 
times,  though  rarely,  falls  a  foot  and  a  half  in  deptli.  In 
the  middle  and  southern  parts,  it  seldom  falls  more  than 
six  inches.  Peach  trem  are  generally  in  blosiom  early  in 
March.  The  forests  begin  to  be  green  froiA  the  5th  to  the 
15th  of  April.  Vast  niitaibers  of  ^ow^ring  shrubs  are 
in  full  flower,  before  they  are  in  leaf,  which  gives  an  inex- 
pressible charm  to  the  early  appearance  of  spring.  Vege- 
tation is  hable  to  be  injured  both  by  early  and  late  frostgf^ 
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Counties. 

Whxttt, 

Fret  blacks. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Clark, 

8671 

138 

0 

8709 

Crawifordy 

2683 

0 

0 

2683 

Daviefi, 

3400 

32 

0 

3432 

Dearborn, 

11,396 

72 

0 

11,468 

Delaware, 

3677 

0 

0 

3677 

Dabois, 

1160 

8 

0 

1168 

Fayette, 

6941 

9 

0 

6960 

Floyd, 

2707 

69 

0 

2776 

FraokliD, 

10,698 

66 

0 

10,763 

Gibson, 

3801 

46 

30 

3876 

Harrison, 

7806 

69 

0     ' 

7876 

Jackson, 

39/4 

36 

0    '- 

4010 

Jefferson, 

7926 

112 

9     : 

8038 

Jennings, 

1966 

46 

0 

2000 

Knox, 

6163 

166 

118 

6437 

Lawrence, 

4101 

16 

« 

4116 

Hanin,    ' 

1028 

4 

9 

1032 

Monroe, 

2671 

8 

Q 

2679 

Owen, 

827 

10 

1 

838 

Orange, 

6272 

96 

0 

6368 

Perry, 

2314 

15 

1 

2330 

Pike, 

1466 

4 

3 

J472 

Tosey, 

4044 

6 

11 

1 

4061 

« 
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Rttdolph, 

1803 

5 

0 

tSOft 

Kipiejt 

1S26 

2 

0 

1822 

Scott, 

2S26 

0 

6 

2334 

Spencer, 

1877 

2 

3 

1882 

Sullivan, 

3470 

20 

8 

3498 

Switzerland, 

59J8 

9 

0 

3934 

VaaderMu^ 

1787 

3 

8 

1798 

Vigo, 

3361 

«6* 

0 

3380 

Wtbaflb, 

142 

^6 

0 
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Warrick, 

.  1743! 

•         '\ 

1 

1749 

Washington, 

8980 

59 

0 

9039 

Wayne, 

lt,063 

6« 

0 

12,119 

146,761 

1227 

190 

147.178 

Rivei's.  The  soutfiern  ^ore  of  lliis  state  is  wadied  by 
the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  die  Big  Miami  to  that  of  the 
WaJbash,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  by  the  meanden 
of  the  riyen  We  reserve  a  description  of  this  noUe 
stream  for  out  account  of  the  state  of  Otdo.  Between  the 
Miami  and  the  Wabash  die  following  considerable  streams, 
together  with  many  small  ones,  enter  the  Ohia  Tanner^s 
creek  falls  in  two  miles  below'  Lawrenceburg.  It  hoi 
a  course  of  thir^  miles.  Loughery^s  creek  eMefS 
cleren  miles  below  the  Miami,  and  is  for^  miles  in 
in  length.^  Indian  creek,  called  by  the  Swiss,  in  remem- 
brance of  ja  stream  in  their  nattye  countty,  Venoge,  bounds 
the  Swiss  settlements  on  the  south,  and  enters  the  OUo 
eight  miles  below  diepoint  opposite  to  Kentucky  liver.-^ 
Wyandot,  Big  Blue,  Little  Blue,  Andeison^s  river,  Pigeoi^ 
and  Beaver«reeks  enter,  in  the  order^  in  which  we  have 
mentioned  them,  as  we  descend  the  Ohia  Beside  theses 
in  descending  diis  distance,  we  discdFer  the  deep  break 
through  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  wfa^«  a  great  man^ 
smaller  streams  enter.  Many  of  these  streams,  at  some 
distance  from  the  Ohio,  afford  mill  seats.  We  may,  ther^ 
fore,  affirm,  that  the  south  front  of  Indiana  is  well  watered 
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^The  Wabash  is  the  chief  river  of  this  state;  and  after 
the  Tennessee,  one  of  the  siost  considerable  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio.  It  glides  through  the  central  parts  of  the  state, 
and  by  its  extensive  branches,  Wters  a  vast  extent  of  ik — ^ 
One  of  the  main  branches  heads  near  fort  St  Mary's,  in 
Darke  county,  Ohia .  The  next  considerable  branph  cal- 
led Little  river,  headi^seven  miles  south  <^.lblt  Wayne, 
and  enters  the  Wabash;!  eighty  miles  below  St  Mary's 
portage.  The  next  is  MasMissinewa}^  tvhich  also  hei^s 
in  Ohio,  between  forts  Greenville  and  Recovery ;  and  joins 
with  it  a  league  and  a  half  below  the  mouth  of  Lit- 
tle river.  Eel  river,  another  branch,  rises  in  ponds  and 
lakes,  eighteen  miles  west  of  fort  Wayne,  and  joins  the 
Wabash,  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Massassine- 
way.  Rejoicing,  Mascontin,  Ouitanon,  and  Deche  are  in- 
tonsideraUe  tributariea 

White  river  enters  the  Wabash  from  die  eastern  side^ 
sixteen  miles  below  Ymcranes.  ItisthemostconsidermMe 
tributary  of  the  Wabash;  and  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  in  the  stata  It.  comes  an  after  having  watered  a 
great  extent  of  very  fertile  country,  in  a  lateral  direction  to 
the  main  stream.  Its  head  waters  interlodt  with  the  wai- 
ters of  the  Miami  Its  principal  tributaries  are  Drift* 
v«K>od  br^ch.  Muddy  fork,  and  Tea  kettle  braneh. 

little  river,  St  Mary's,  Rock  river,  and  Pomme,  are  in- 
considerable tributaries,  that  enter  fit>m  the  eastern  side. 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  considerable  tributaries  from 
the  west  Richard's  creek  and  Rock  river  enter 
above  Tippicanoe.  This  stream  has  acf|ttired  lasting 
&me  by  the  bloody  action,  whidi  was  fought  on  its  banks, 
between  the  United  States'  troops,  under  general  Harrison, 
and  the  Wabatb  savages  in  November,  181 1«  It  ori^« 
nates  by  many  bratiehes  in  ponds  and  lakes,  which,  Uka 
that  at  the  source  of  the  Plein  of  the  Illinois,  di«dbiu^ 
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at  one  ejrtremiQF  into  the  .waters  of  the  Wabash,  and  at  the 
other  into  the  Miami  of  the  lakes.  B^re  the  battle  of 
Tippicanoe  the  Indians  had  fields  in  high  coHi?ation,along 
the  banks  of  this  river.  Oelow  this  river  irom  the  vt^est, 
enter  in  succession.  Pine,  Redwood,  Rejoicing,  Little  Ver* 
milion,  Erabliere,  Duchette  and  Brouette  rivers,  which  are 
incon^deAible  streams,  that  head  10  the  state  of  Illinois. 

White  water  is  a  branch  of  tlie  Big  Miami,  and  a  very 
interesting  river.  *  |t  rises  n€Br*fort  Greenville  in  Ohio/— 
Not  far  fi-om  its  source,  it  crosses  into  this  state,  and  in  its 
devious  course,  waters  a  lai^e  extent  of  fertile  country. — 
The  West  Fork  unites  with  it  at  Brookville,  thirty  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Miami.  This  beautiful  stream 
issiq^posed  to  water  nearly  a  million  acrto  of  land.  It 
abounds  in  fine  fish,  and  exceeds  all  the  other  riven  of 
the  country  in  the  unusual  transparency  of  its  waters.  It 
has  its  sources  in  copious  hill  springs,  and  its  waters  are 
uncommonly  cold.  The  people  in  its  vicinity  have  an  idea^ 
that  its  waters  are  too  much  wanting  in  specific  gravity,  or 
from  other  causes  too  litde  buoyant,  for  ordinaiy  swimmers 
to  trust  themselves  to  bathe  in  it 

The  northern  front  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  watered 
copiously  by  rivers,  that  empty  into  that  lake  and  lake  Erie. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Miami 
of  the  lakes,  and  its  numerous  branches,  the  river  Raism 
of  lake  Erie,  Black  river  of  lake  Michigan  with  its  nume- 
lt>us  branches;  Chemin,  Big  and  Little  Kenomic,  all  of 
that  lake,  and' Theakiki,  Kickapoo,  Plein,  and  die  Vermi- 
lion of  Illinois.  These  numerous  rivers  generally  have 
short  courses,  smd  carry  large  volumes  of  vrater. — 
Most  of  them  originate  in  ponds,  and  lakes,  of  which  all 
hundred  exist  along  the  northern  frontier.  Many  of  them 
have  the  peculiar  charact^  c^  such  waters  in  this  region^ 
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diM k  tosay,  a  position  on m  elewted  phtteitli,  firom  one: 
extremity  of  which  the  water  diaehaines  into  the  haiumf 
aod  fto»  tbe  other  bito  the  wateiB  of  the  Miaii«atppi. 

Althou^  this  state  has  not  ao  great  ao  extern  of  ndsnd 
navigatioa,  as  IlUmois,  the  amouot  of  that  aavigatioD  is 
still  very  ^reat.  Many  of  its  Waiem  kiteiioek  with  those 
of  the  IlUnota  It  iMOSsesiies  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  noble 
Wabash,  and  White  river,  and  its  numeiiNiB  faoatahki 
branches.  By  these  kurge  marshy  ponds,  which  discharge 
at  once  into  lake  Michigan  and  Gtie  on  thf^  one  hand^  and 
the  gttlf  of  Mexico  on  the  other,  wi4i  a  small  expense  of 
money,  and  labor,  the  lakes  will  be  united  by  canals  with 
the  Ohio  and  the  Ulinois.  A  navigable  canal  already  con- 
nects the  White  water  by  the  Big  Miami  with  the  Ohio  at 
Cincinnati.  This  state  so  rapidly  populatuiig,  is  the  young- 
er sister  of  Ohio^  and  will  soon  dispute  the  point  of  popu« 
lation  and  importance  It  will  ere  long  emulate  the  enter- 
prize,  the  canals,  and  the  great  public  works  oi  its  model 
By  the  lakes  the  northern  frontier  is  already  connected  with 
Canada  and  New  York.  The  whole  extent  of  the  inland 
navigation  may  be  fiurly  rated  at  between  three  and  tom^ 
thousand  miles. 

Chief  Towns.  Character  of  the  eomiiryf  in  whu^ 
Aey  are  sUtuUed^  4^  None  of  the  western  states  have 
shown  a  greater  propensity  for  town  makings  than  this.—* 
Nature  has  furnished  it  with  so  many  delightful  sites  for 
towns,  that  their  very  frequency  subtract  from  the  impor^ 
tance  of  any  individual  posltioa  In  no  part  of  the  world 
has  the  art  df  trumpeting,  and  lauding  the  advantages,  ccm- 
reniences  and  future  prospects  of  the  town,  to  be  sold,  be^i 
carried  to  greater  perfection.  To  mention,  in  detail,  all 
the  villages,  that  have  really  attained  some  degree  of  con- 
sequence, would  only  fiimish  a  barren  catalogue  of  names. 
We  wiU  mention  the  chi^  of  those  on  the  Ohio,  in  de- 
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Bcending  CMtl^r,  b^nrang  with  Lawrencebui^  on  the  aoutfi* 
eastern  angle  of  the  state. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Dear- 
bora  It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  twenty- 
three  mMes  below  Cincinnati,  and  two  below  the  Big  Mi- 
ami, which  is  the  eastern  limit  of  the  state.  This  town  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  deep  bottom.  The  ancient  vil- 
lage was  built  on  the  first  bottom,  which  was  frequently 
exposed  to  inundation.  It  is*not  uncommon  for  the  water 
to  rise  four  or  fi?e  feet  above  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
and  stores,  in  which  case  the  inhabitants  remove  to  the 
upper  story,  and  drive  their  domestic  animals  to  the  hilla 
Visits  and  tea  parties  are  projected  in  the  inundated  town ; 
aiid  the  vehicles  of  transport  are  skiffs  and  periogues. — 
The  period  of  the  flood,  from  ancient  custom,  and  from  the 
suspension  of  all  the  customary  pursuits,  has  become  a 
time  of  carnival  The  floods,  instead  of  creating  disease, 
wadi  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  carry  ofi*  v^table  and  ani- 
mal matter,  that  would  otherwise  putrify,  and  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  rather  conducive  to  health  than  otherwise.  The 
old  town,  built  on  the  first  bank,  had  been  stationary  for 
many  years.  New  Lawrenceburg  has  been  recently  built 
on  the  second  bank,  and  on  elevated  ground,  formed  by  die 
bank  of  Tanner^s  creek.  Since  the  commencement  o( 
this  town,  few  places  have  made  more  rapid  prt^^ress. — 
Many  of  th^  new  houses  are  handsome ;  and  some  of  them 
make  a  splendid  show  fit>m  the  river.  Its  position,  in  re- 
lation to  die  river,  and  the  rich  adjac^it  country,  and  the 
Big  Miami  is  highly  eligible.  It  has  a  number  of  respec- 
table commencing  manu&ctories,  and  promises  to  be  a 
large  town. 

Aurora  is  a  new  village,  at  the  mouth  of  Hogan  credL, 
four  miles  below,  on  the  Ohio.  It  contains  between  sixty 
and  seventy  dwellings.    Rising  Sun,  thirteen  miles  below 
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Lawrenceburg,  occupies  a  beautiful  position  on  the  Ohio, 
and  is  a  village  something  larger,  than  Aurora, 

Vevay  is  the  seat  injustice  for  Switzerland  county,  and 
is  situated  eight  miles  above  the  point,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Kentucky  river,  and  forty-five  miles  below  Cincinnati.. 
It  contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  houses,  a  court 
house,  jail,  academy,  a  printing  office,  firom  which  issues  a 
weekly  journal,  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  Indiana,  and 
some  other  public  buildinga  This  interesting  town  was 
commenced  in  1804^  by  diirty  Swiss  families,  to  whom 
the  United  States  made  a  grant,  under  particular  and  fa- 
vorable stipulations,  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  to 
patronize  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  patriarch  of 
this  colony  was  a  Swiss  gentieman,  of  the  name  of  J.  J. 
Dufour,  who  has  continued  an  active  and  intelligent  friend 
to  the  town  ever  since.  The  colony  soon  received  consid- 
erable accessions  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  In 
gratefol  remembrance  of  their  native  hills,  and  to  create  in 
the  bosom  of  their  adopted  country  tender  associations 
with  their  ancient  country,  they  named  their  stream  Venice, 
and  their  town  Vevay.  Messra  Dufour,  Morerod,  Bet- 
tens,  Siebenthal,  and  others,  commenced  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  on  a  large  scale.  This  cultivation  hasg^ne  on 
steadily  increasing.  An  hundred  experiments  have  been 
since  commenced,  in  difierent  points  of  the  West  But  this 
still  remains  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  United  Statea — 
We  have  witnessed  nothing  in  our  country,  in  the  depart- 
ment (rf'gardening  and  cultivation,  which  can  compare  with 
die  richness  of  this  vineyard,  in  the  autumn,  when  the  clus- 
ters are  in  maturit^r.  Words  feebly  paintsuch  a  spectacle. 
The  horn  of  plenty  seems  to  have  been  emptied  in  the  pro-* 
duction  of  this  rich  fruit  We  principally  remarked  the  blue 
or  CSape  grape  and  the  Madeira  grape.  The  wine  of  the 
former  has   been    preferred   to   the   Claret  of  Bor- 
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deausr.  The  fruit  seems  to  bave  a  tendency  to  be^ 
come  too  succulent,  and  abundant.  It  is  now  fiupposed^ 
that  some  of  our  native  grapes,  will  more  easily  acclimate 
to  the  country  and  soil,  and  make  a  better  wine.  These 
amiable,  industrious  and  intelligent  people  are  constantly 
profiting  by  the  benefit  of  experience.  This  species  of  ag* 
riculture  already  yields  them  a  bettw  profit,  than  any  oth* 
er  practised  in  our  country.  They  are  every  year  impro- 
ving  on  the  vintage  of  the  past.  They  are  the  simple, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  people,  dial  we  might  expect  from 
the  prepossessions  of  early  reading,  firom  the  vine  clad 
hills  of  Switzerland.  They  are  mostly  protestants,  in  thdr 
worship.  They  happily  compound  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  with  the  industry  of  the  Germans.  Like  the  for- 
mer they  love  gaiety  and  dancing.  Like  the  latter,  they  ea- 
sily &II  in  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  love  our  country 
and  its  laws ;  intermarry  with  our  people,  and  are  in  all 
respects  a  most  amiable  peopla  They  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  professional  men  in  Yevay ;  a  public  libra- 
ry, a  literary  society,  and  many  of  the  comforts  and  im- 
provements of  a  town.  Mr.  Dufour  has  distinguished 
himself  by  agricultural  publications,  particularly  upon  the 
culture  of  the  vine.  This  industrious  people  have  created 
some  manufoctures, peculiar  to  themselves,  particularty  that 
of  straw  bonnets.  The  position  of  the  town  is  extremely 
fortunate,  in  relation  to  the  back  country,  and  the  other 
interior  large  towns.  It  isequi-distant  from  Lexington, 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati^  being  forty-five  miles  firom. 
each. 

Madison,  still  lower  on  the  Ohio^is  con^ered  to  be 
nearly  equi-distant  betweai  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati.  It 
was  commenced  in  1811,  and  is  about  the  size  of  Yevay; 
and  is  perhaps  still  better  built,  than  that  town.  It  is  central 
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Id  a  great  extent  of  flourishing  back  country ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  thriving  towns  in  the  state. 

New  London,  ten  miles  lower  on  the  river,  and  Charles* 
town,  twenty-nine  miles  lower,  and  two  miles  back  from 
the  Ohio,  are  small  villages.  'Die  land  aboatthe  latter 
town  was  a  grant  of  gratitude  from  Virginia  to  the  brave 
^  <rA  Clark,  and  his  soldiers,  for  their  achievements  at 
t    rl(,s€  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

J'^iTersonviUeis  situated  just  above  the  fells  of  Ohio. — 
Tiw  town  of  Louisville  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the 
Jxmutiful  and  rich  country  beyond,  tc^ther  with  the  broad 
and  rapid  river,  forming  whitening  sheets  and  cascades 
from  shore  to  shore,  the  display  of  steam  boats,  added  to  the 
high  banks,  the  neat  village,  and  the  noble  woods  on  the 
north  bank,  unite  to  render  the  scenery  of  this  village  un- 
commonly rich  and  diversified.  It  is  a  considerable  and 
handsome  village  with  some  houses,  that  have  a  show  of 
magnificence.  It  has  a  land  office,  a  post  office,  a  print- 
ing office,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  was  con* 
templated  to  canal  the  falls  on  this  side  of  the  river;  and  a 
company  with  a  large  capital  was  incorporated  by  the  le- 
gislamre.  In  1819,  the  work  was  comm^iced,  but  has 
not  been  prosecuted  with  the  success,  that  was  hoped. — 
The  completion  of  the  canal  on  the  opposite  side,  will, 
probably,  merge  this  project,  by  rendering  it  useless. — 
One  of  the  principal  chutes  of  the  river,  in  low  water,  is 
near  this  shore;  and  experienced  pilots,  appointed  by  die 
state,  are  always  in  readiness,  to  conduct  boats  over  the 
fells.    Clarksville  is  a  small  village  just  below  this  place. 

New  Albany  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Floyd  county ;  and 
is  four  and  a  half  miles  below  Jefiersonville.  The 
front  street  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  makes 
a  respectable  appearance  from  the  river.  Many  steam 
boats,  that  can  not  pass  the  fells,  are  laid  up  for  repair  at 
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this  place,  during  the  Bummer.  It  has  a  convenient  Aip 
yard  for  building  steam  boats.  It  is  a  thriving  and  busy 
village. 

Fredonia,  Leavanvortfa,  Rockport,  and  Evansville  oc- 
cur,  as  we  descend  the  Ohio.  The  last,  is  a  village  of 
some  consequence.  It  is  the  landing  place  for  immi- 
grants, descending  the  Ohio,  for  the  Wabash.  It  is  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Pigeon  creek,  fifty-four  miles  south  of  Yin- 
cennes,  and  forty-five  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash. — 
Being  about  half  way  between  the  falls  of  Ohio  and  the 
mouth,  it  is  a  noted  stopping  place  for  steam  boats. 

Corydon,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Harrison, 
was  for  a  considerable  time  the  political  metropolis  of  the 
state.  It  is  distant  twenty-three  miles  fit>m  Jeflfersonyille, 
and  thirteen  fit>m  the  Ohio.  It  is  situated  in  the  forks  of 
Indian  creek.  North  of  the  town,  spreads  an  extensive  re- 
gion of  barrens  full  of  sink  holes,  and  lime  stone  cavea 

Salem  is  on  a  small  branch  of  Blue  river,  thirty-four 
miles  north  of  Corydoa  It  is  a  very  flourishing  county 
{own,  and  contains  more  than  100  housea  Brownstown, 
Paoli,andWashington  are  interior  county  towns.  The 
following  towns  are  on  the  Wabash,  as  we  descend  the 
river.  Above  Tippicanoe  is  the  old  French  post  d* 
Ouitanon.  It  is  at  the  head  of  beatable  navigation  on 
the  river,  in  the  centre  of  what  was  recently  the  country 
of  the  savage&  Its  origin  dates  back  nearly  100  yeara— 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  French  and  Indian 
blood.  Merom  is  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Wabash,  oppo- 
site La  Motte  prairie,  in  Illinois.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
rich  and  beautiful  prairies.  It  has  peo]:Jed  with  great 
rapidity.  Terre  Haute  is  situated  two  miles  below  fort 
Harrison,  as  its  name  imports,  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash. It  is  a  growing  and  important  village.  Shaker- 
town,  fiftem  miles  abov^  Vincennes,  contains  aconmiunity 
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t^die  industrious  people,  called,  Shakers,  and  exhibits  the 
marks  of  order  and  neatness,  that  are  so  characteristic  of 
those  people  everjrwhere, 

Vincennes  is,  after  Kaskaskia,  the  oldest  place  in  the 
ivestem  world.  It  was  settled  in  1735,  by  French  emi- 
grants from  Canada.  They  fixed  themselves  here  in  a 
beautifiil,  rich  and  isolated  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts 
of  the  new  world  For  an  age  they  had  httie  intercourse 
with  any  other  people,  than  savages.  Their  interests,  pur- 
suits and  feelings  were  identified  with  them.  Their  de- 
scendants are  reclaimed  from  their  savage  propensities; 
and  have  the  characteristic  vivacity,  amiableness,  and  po- 
liteness of  the  French  people  everywhere.  It  is  distant 
150  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ;  and  fifty-four 
firom  the  nearest  point  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  improved  ra- 
pidly of  late ;  and  is  said  to  contain  more  than  300  houses, 
a  brick  court  house  and  hotel,  a  jail,  a  respectable  building 
for  an  academy,  a  Roman  catholic  and  a  presbyterian 
church,  a  land  office,  a  post  ofiice,  two  printing  offices, 
from  one  of  which  is  issued  a  respectable  gazette,  a  bank^ 
and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  is  situated  contiguous 
to  a  beautifiil  and  extensive  prairie,  5,000  acres  of  which 
are  cultivated  as  a  common  field,  after  the  ancient  French 
customs.  It  was  for  a  long  time  theiseat  of  the  territorial 
government,  and  still  has  more  trade,  than  any  other  placo 
in  the  state.  The  plat  of  the  town  is  level,  and  laid  ofi*  with 
great  regularity.  The  houses  have  extensive  gardens  back 
of  them,  filled,  after  the  French  ftishion,  with  crowded  fi^iit 
Ireea  It  is  accessible,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  by 
steam  boats ;  and  is  a  place  of  extensive  supply  o(  merchant 
dize  to  the  interiorof  thestate.  Volney,  who  visited  this  place 
not  long  after  the  setting  up  of  the  Federal  government 
here,  gives  a  very  graphic  and  faithful  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  place,  and  the  adjoining  country,  <tf  the 
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French  inhabitanis  and  tiieir  manners.  At  the  same  time^ 
he  presents  a  revoking  picture  of  the  manner,  in  which  the 
Americans  had  treated  them.  He  represents  them  to 
have  been  plundered,  and  insulted  by  the  Kentucidans, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Perhaps 
he  had  not  learned,  that  Vincennes  had  been,  for  a  loi^ 
time,  a  nest  of  savages,  from  which  they  fkted  out  theif 
murderous  expeditions;  and  that  it  was  natural,  that  the 
Kentuckians,  who  had  sofiered  so  much  from  them,  should 
be  disposed  to  retaltate  upon  the  people,  who  had  harbor- 
ed them.  He  represents  them,  subsequently,  to  have  been 
cheated  out  of  their  lands  by  the  Americans.  Their  ig^ 
norance,  he  says,  at  this  time  was  profound.  But  little  more 
than  half  their  number  could  read,  or  write ;  and  he  avers, 
that  he  could  instantly  distinguish  them,  when  nrrixed  vnth 
the  Americans,  by  their  meagre  and  fanned  faces,  and 
their  look  of  poverty  and  desolation.  However  just  this 
picture  may  have  been  in  1796,  it  is  all  reversed  now.— 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  have  an  air  of  ease  and  affluence; 
and  Vincennes  furnishes  a  pleasant  and  respectable  so^ 
ciety. 

Harmony,  fifty-four  miles  below  Vincennes,  and  some* 
thing  more  than  100  by  water  above  the  mouth  of  nhe  Wa- 
bash, is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Posey.  It  is 
situated  on  die  east  bank  of  tlie  river,  sixteen  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Ohio,  on  a  wide,  rich,  and  heavily 
timbered  plateau,  or  second  bottom.  It  is  high,  healthy, 
has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  small  and  rich 
prairies;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  and  well  chosen 
position.  It  was  first  settled,  in  1811,  by  a  religious  sect 
of  Grcrmans,  denominated  Harmonites.  They  were  emi- 
grants from  Germany,  and  settled  first  on  Beaver  creek  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  moved  in  a  body,  consisting  of  880 
souls,  to  this  place.    Their  spiritual  and  temporal  leader 
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was  George  Rapp ;  and  all  the  lands  and  posseesions^ere 
held  in  hie  name.  Their  society  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  interinediate  sect  between  the  Shakers  and  Moravians^ 
They  held  their  property  in  common.  Their  regulation^ 
were  extremely  strict  and  severe.  In  their  order,  industry, 
neatness,  and  perfect  subordination,  they  resembled  the 
Shakers.  They  soon  erected  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
lai^  and  substantial  buildings,  7  heir  lands  were  laid 
off  with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  and  were  as  right  an* 
gled,  and  square  as  compass  could  make  them.  They 
were  wonderfully  sMccessful  here,  as  they  had  been  in 
other  places,  in  converting  a  wilderness  into  a  garden  in  a 
short  time.  They  had  even  the  luxury  of  a  bot9iiic  gar* 
den  and  a  green  house.  Their  great  house  of  assembly, 
with  its  wings  and  appendages,  was  nearly  an  hundred 
feet  square.  Here  Uiey  lived,  and  labored  in  common, 
and  in  profound  peace.  But  from  some  cause,  their  eyes 
were  turned  from  the  rich  fields,  and  the  wide  prairies^ 
and  the  more  southern  and  temperate  climate  of  the  Wa- 
bash towards  Beaver  creek,  the  place,  where  they  had  first 
settled.  While  they  were  under  the  influence  of  these 
yearnings,  the  leader  of  a  new  sect  came  upon  them. — 
This  was  no  other  than  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark,  in 
Scotland ;  a  professed  philosopher  oi  a  new  school,  who 
advocated  new  principles,  and  took  new  views  of  society. 
He  calls  bis  views  upon  this  subject  ^  the  social  system.^  He 
was  opulent,  and  disposed  to  make  a  grand  experiment  of 
bis  principles  on  the  prairies  of  the  Wabash.  He  pur* 
chased  the  lands  and  the  village  of  Mr.  Rapp,  at  an  ex- 
pen^e,  it  is  said,  of  190,000  dollars.  In  a  short  time  there 
were  admitted  to  the  new  establishment  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  persona  They  danced,  all  together,  one 
night  in  every  week,  and  had  a  concert  of  music  in  ano- 
ther.   The  Sabbath  was  occupied  in  the  delivery  and  hear- 
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ing  of  philosophical  lectures.  Two  of  Mr.  Owen's  sons 
and  Mr.  M^Clure,  joined  him  from  Scodand  The  society 
at  New  Harmony,  as  the  place  was  called,  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  remark  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Great  numbers  of  distinguished  men  in  all  the 
walks  of  life  wrote  to  the  society,  making  enquiries,,  re* 
specting  its  prospects,  and  rules ;  and  expressing  a  desire^  at 
some  future  time,  to  join  it  Mr.  Owen  remained  at  New 
Harmony, but  little  more  than  a  year;  in  which  time  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe.  The  fourth  of  July,  1836,  he 
promulgated  his  &mous  declaration  of  ^mental  indepen- 
dence.* The  society  had  began  to  moulder  before  this 
time.  He  has  left  New  Harmony,  and  ^the  social  system^ 
seems  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  beau- 
tiful village,  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  such  singular 
and  opposite  experiments,  will  again  flourish. 

Brookville  is  a  pleasant  and  a  very  considerable  village, 
in  the  forks  of  the  beautiful  river  White  water.  It  is  noted 
for  the  number  and  enterprize  of  its  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers. A  number  of  its  pubUc  and  private  buildings 
are  of  brick,  and  are  respectable.  It  has  grist  mills,  saw 
mills,  carding  machines,  a  printing  office,  and  numbers  of 
the  common  mechanic  shops,  where  the  usual  articles  of 
city  manufacture  are  made  for  exportation.  The  town  and 
the  public  square  are  on  a  fine  and  commanding  leveL*^ 
The  streets  are  so  situated,  that  they  are  easily  kept  cleaa 
The  position  of  the  town,  its  salubrity,  the  clearness  and 
coldness  of  its  waters,  and  the  adjoining  scenery  give  this 
place  uncommon  advantages  for  manu&ctures.  The  en- 
terprising inhabitants  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  advantages.  The  surrounding  country  is  finely 
timbered,  and  watered.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive^ 
and  has  acquired  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobac- 
co.   It  is  at  once  extensive  and  populous.     This  village 
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can  not  fiul  to  become  a  considerable  town.  The  number 
of  bouses  exceeds  one  hundred. 

Harrison  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Whitewater, 
eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  eighteen  north-east  of  Brook- 
ville,  and  in  the  centre  of  an  excellent  body  of  land. — 
The  village  is  divided  between  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  In  the  very  rich  and  extensive  bottoms,  that 
surround  this  village,  are  found  great  numbers  of  Indian 
mounds.  They  contain  large  quantities  of  human  bones, 
in  all  stages  of  decay.  Indian  axes,  vases,  and  implements 
of  war  and  domestic  use,  abound  in  them.  In  the  bottom 
of  most  of  them  are  found  brands,  coal  and  ashes;  indi- 
cations, from  which  antiquarians  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  places  of  sacrifice,  and  that  the  victims  were  proba- 
bly human. 

Paoli,  Mount  Sterling,  Washington,  Princeton,  Salisbu- 
ry, New  Lexington,  Charleston,  Salem,  Brownston,  SiAx 
are  seats  of  justice  to  their  several  counties,  and  are  pla- 
ces of  greater  or  less  importance.  In  a  country,  where 
every  year  produces  new  towns,  some  of  them  of  consid- 
erable importance,  and  where  the  scene  of  cultivation,  pop- 
uhition  and  improvement,  is  shifting  under  the  eye  of  the 
surveyor  and  traveller,  it  can  not  be  supposed,  that  this  is, 
by  any  means,  a  complete  list  of  the  towns,  that  have  aris- 
en, and  are  continually  springing  up,  in  this  rapidly  popu- 
lating state.  It  is  as  complete,  as  is  attainable  by  our 
means  at  present  We  close  the  list  with  the  poUtical  me- 
tropolis of  the  state. 

Indianapolis.  This  town,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
White  river,  has  had  as  rapid  a  growth,  as  any  one  that 
has  arisen  in  the  western  country.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  bodies  of  land  in  the 
western  world ;  nearly  central  to  the  state,  on  White  river, 
and  at  a  point  accessible  by  steam  boats,  in  common  sta- 
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ges  of  the  WabasK  No  river  in  America,  according  to 
its  size  and  extent,  has  greater  bodies  of  fertile  land,  than 
Whiteriver.  The  country  is  populating  about  this  town  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  The  town  itself  has  grown  up  like 
the  propheCs  gourd.  But  a  few  years  since,  and  it  was  a 
solid  and  deep  forest,  where  the  surprised  traveller  now 
iees  compact  streets  and  squares  of  brick  buildings,  re- 
spectable public  buildings,  manufactories,  mechanic  shops, 
printing  offices,  business  and  bustle.  Such  is  the  present 
aspect  of  Indianapolis,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  be* 
tweentwoand  three  hundred  houses.  It  will,  probably, 
become  one  of  the  largest  towns  between  Cincinnati  and 
the  Mississippi. 


EXTENT  OF  NAVIGABLE  WATER& 

The  Ohio  river  washes  the  southerD  boundary  of  Indiana  )        Aiilei. 

for  the  distance  of )  472 

Wabash,  navigable -  470 

While  river,  and  its  forks, 160 

Petoka,             30 

Blue  river,* 40 

White  water, 40 

Rocky  river,             -.-.--.  45 

Pomme, -  30 

Massissiaeway, ^  46 

Eel,  and  Little  rivers, 60 

Western  Tributaries  of  the  Wabash,           -        -        -        .  350 

St.  Joseph's  of  Miami  and  Panther's  creek,         .        -        .  75 

Elkhom  and  part  of  St.  Joseph's  of  L.  Mich.      ...  100 

Great  and  LiUle  IleBneinic, 120 

Chemin  river,  -        -       - 40 

Chicago  and  Kickapoo, 80 

Theakaki,  and  parts  of  Fox,  Hein,  and  niinois,   -        -        -  300 

Southern  coast  of  lake  Michigan,      -        -        -        .        •  60 

Tot0l,  2487 
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^The  foregoing  estimate  does  not  embrace  streams  boat- 
abfe  less  than  thirty  miles;  besides,  several  of  those  named 
are  navigable  for  canoes  and  small  boats  many  miles  fur* 
ther,  than  the  given  distances  annexed. 

*The  distance  from  Chicago  fo  New  Orleans,  by  water, 
is  1,680  miles — to  Buffalo,  about  800.  The  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  three-fourths  of  the  state,  will  find  their  way  to 
the  New  Orleans  market 

^  View  of  portages.  All  the  streams  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  state,  which  empty  into  the  Wabash  and  Illi- 
nois, have  their  branches  interwoven  with  many  of  the 
rivers  running  into  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan.  Indeed,  as 
before  observed,  they  notunfrequently  issue  from  the  same 
marsh,  prairie,  pond,  or  laka  There  are  upwards  of 
twenty  portages  near  the  Michigan  frontier,  only  two  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  used  by  the  whites.  The  first 
ef  these  is  between  the  St  Mary's  and  the  Litrie  river 
branch  of  the  Wabash,  and  is  nine  miles  long.  The  road 
which  is  good  in  dry  seasons,  leaves  the  St  Mary's  near 
fort  Wayne,  where  teams  are  kept  for  the  transportation 
of  boats  and  merchandize.  It  was  by  this  route  that  the 
Frendi,  while  in  possessi(Mi  of  Canada,  passed  from  the 
lakes  to  their  posts  on  the  Wabash.  From  the  levelness 
of  tfie  intervening  country,  a  canal  could  be  easily  opened, 
uniting  the  two  streama  The  second  is  the  short  portage 
between  the  Chicago,  and  the  Kickapoo  branch  of  the 
Btinois,  rendered  important  by  the  inundations,  which  at 
certain  seasons  cover  the  intermediate  prairie,  from  which 
ihe  two  opposite  streams  flow.  By  this  means  nature  has 
herself  opened  a  navigable  communication  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  of  belief  to  many,  that  boats  not  unfre- 
quemly  pass  from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois,and  in  some 
instances  without  being  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  hav- 
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ing  their  lading  taken  out  I  have  never  been  on  this  por* 
tage,  and  therefore  can  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
yet  the  &ct  has  reached  me  through  so  many  authentic 
channels,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  General  P* 
B.  Portjsr,  whose  geographical  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  lakes,  is  excelled  by  that  of  no  gen- 
tleman in  the  western  country,  has  given  his  corroborative 
testimony  in  his  speech  on  internal  navigation,  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  congress  in  1810.  Lieutenant  Hamilton, 
of  the  United  States'  army,  a  meritorious  officer,  whose 
services  have  not  been  adequately  requited,  informed  a 
friend  of  mine  living  in  Detroit,  that  he  had  passed  with 
a  laden  boat,  and  met  with  no  obstructions  on  the  portage, 
except  from  the  grass,  through  which,  however,  the  men 
easily  forced  the  boat  But,  in  order  to  multiply  proof 
and  remove  every  doubt,  I  consulted  the  Hoa  N. 
Pope,  the  territorial  delegate  in  congress  from  Blinois, 
who,  in  answer  to  my  enquiries,  stated,  that  ^^ at  high  water, 
boats  pass  out  of  lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  river, 
and  so  vice  versoj  without  landing.  A  canal  uniting 
them  is  deemed  practicable  at  a  small  expense,^'  &c« 
When  on  the  upper  lakes,  I  frequently  met  with  voyagers 
who  had  assisted  in  navigating  boats  across  this  portage. 

^This  morass  is  one  possessing  two  distinct  outlets, 
and  I  have  myself  wimessed  this  phenomenon  in  sev- 
eral instances;  but  never  when  there  was  water  suffi- 
cient to  float  a  laden  boat  Let  us  hear  what  the  justly 
celebrated  yolney,says  on  this  subject 

^^  During  the  vernal  floods,  the  north  branch  of  the 
Great  Miami  mixes  its  waters  with  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Miami  of  the  lake.  The  carrying  place,  or  por- 
tage^  of  a  league,  which  separates  their  -heads,  disap- 
pears beneath  the  flood,  and  we  can  pass  in  canoes  fron) 
the  Ohio  to  lake  Erie,  as  I  myself  witnessed  in  1796. 
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^^  At  Loramier^s  fort,  or  store,  an  eastern  braiidi  of  the 
Wabash  serves  as  a  simple  canal  to  connect  the  two  Mi*» 
amis;  and  the  same  Wabash,  by  a  northern  branch,  com- 
municates above  fort  Wayne,  in  the  time  of  inundation^ 
with  the  Miami  of  lake  Erie. 

^^In  the  winter  of  1792,  and  ^,  two  boats  {periogues) 
were  detached  from  Detroit,  by  a  mercantile  house,  fi^m 
whom  I  received  the  information,  which  passed  without  in* 
temiption,  from  the  Huron  river,*,  which  enters  lake  Erie, 
kito  Grand  river,  which  falls  into  lake  Michigan,  by 
means  of  the  rise  at  the  heads  of  the  two  streams. 

^^The  Muskingum,  whidi  flows  into  the  Ohio,  commu*- 
nicates,  at  its  sources,  through  some  small  lakes,  with  the 
CayalK^a,  belonging  to  lake  Erie.'^ 

^  There  is  a  portage  ^f  four  miles  between  the  St  Jo* 
seph^s  of  lake  Michigan,  and  the  Theakaki ;  of  two  miles 
between  the  Theakaki  and  the  Great  Kennomic;  of  half  a 
mile  between  the  Gr^U  and  Little  Kennomic^  of  four 
aiiles  between  the  Chemin  and  Little  Kennomic;  and  <^ 
three  miles  between  the  west  fork  df  Chicago  and  Plein; 
besides  numerous  ones  between  the  head  branches  of  the 
two  St  Joseph's ;  Black,  Raisin  and  Eel  rivers,  which  va- 
ry in  length  according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
season.  There  is  a  short  portage  between  the  St  Mary's 
and  the  main  branch  of  the  Wabash,  over  which,  in  times 
of  inundation  ihe  Indians  pass  with  their  light  periogues. 

^In  the  great  peninsula  in  Upper  Canada,  formed  by 
die  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Simcoe,  Slc  there  are  im- 
m^Mte  swamps  from  which  the  waters  flow  ofi*  almost  irn* 
perceptibly  in  opposite  directions.  Through  these  swamps 
canoes  can  pass  from  the  Chippeway  creek  into  theGrand 

*The  river  Huron  mentioned  by  Volney,  enters  lake  Erie  dx  miles  below 
Maiden.  Tbereare  twtvotber  rivers  of  this  name;  one  Tails  into  lake  Crie^ 
twelve  miles  below  Sandnsky  ba  j,  and  the  other  into  lake  St  Clak. 
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riter,  and  iitmi  take  Simcoe  to  NaattuiBawsga^fonping  into 
hkeHntoa:— 'Western  Omzelb^. 

The  ii?er  Chicago  empties  into  lake  Miehigan^  near  die 
taritorta]  limits  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  Its  harbor  k  the 
south-western  extremi^  of  tfaatlake*  Fort  Dearborn^ 
where  the  bk)ody  tragedy  of  September,  181S,  was  en- 
acted by  the  Indians,  in  the  massacre  of  its  garrison,  was, 
until  recently,  a  military  post  of  the  United  Statea  It  has 
lately  been  abandoned.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the 
tinly  harbor  on  die  lake  for  a  great  distance;  and  when 
ever  a  canal  shall  unite  the  Illinois  with  ifae  lake,  it  will 
boooine  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 

Indians.  Until  recently,  they  owned  the  greater  part  oT 
the  fertile  lands  in  this  state.  Most  of  these  lands  ha?e 
lately  been  purchased  of  them  by  treaty,  llie  names  of 
ihe  tribes,  as  diey  used  to  be,  convey  httle  idea  of  their 
|Nresent  position  and  numbers.  Great  numbers  of  them 
hare  emigrated  far  to  the  west,  on  White  river  and  Arkan- 
sas. Others  have  strayed  into  Canada,  or  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  deserted  places  are 
rapidly  fitting  with  the  habitations  of  white  mea  Their 
names,  as  they  used  to  be,  are  Mascontins,  Piankasbaws, 
Kickapoos,  Delawares,  Miamies^  Shawnees,  Weeas,  Oui- 
ianons.  Eel  rivers  and  Pottawattomies.  Their  present 
numbers  can  not  exceed  fbur  or  five  thouand  soola  It  is 
an  un<)uesdonable  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  ooantiy 
in  the  interior  of  Indiana,  that  it  was  once  the  seal  oTtfae 
inost  dense  Indian  population  in  the  western  ooontry.— 
The  Indians  invariably  fixed  in  greatest  nun^rs,  where 
"dke  soil  was  fertile,  the  country  healthy,  and  the  meaw  oi 
transport  on  water  courses  easy  and  extenaive.  Such  coun- 
triesaboundedin  fish  and  game,  and  such  was  the  country  in 
tiuestioa  The  Indians  in  this  country  were  invaded,  in 
1791,  by  general  Wilknaon.    He  destroyed  their  {irinci- 
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f$l,t»m^  hctmlmmd  130  hmmfH eigb^of  wMdi  ymm 
roofed  with  ehisglm  Tbe  gatddnfl  ond  improfeDfiei»i» 
about  ii  w«re  dnIigibUiiL  Tbero  wm  ft  t^Tern  with  ce\km$ 
bar,  public  and  private  rooms;  and  the  who^MM^eiitB^QII 
mM  A^ffw  ^  ofrtw  and  ctviliMtk^  Tbe  piopbetV 
iovmi  iesttfoyed  by  gmwai  HarrisQp  in  N^fQipber,  lHkk% 
wm  a  ooQsidwable  pAaeei 

Game  and  Fish^  The  iot^ricHP  and  norib^ii  parts  of 
dw  slate  are  abiuadan4y  stM^ted  wid^jjEMina  Bears^and 
pspeeiattydeer,  afaoi»iid«  Wild  «u4f6]^  hai^  bee^  suppo** 
efd  by  some  toabouod  as  much  cm  the  w^^ers  f>f  Whits 
river,  as  tbejdoi»  the  settled  regions.  Hundreds  9^  swmd^ 
lioMsdriven  from  one  com  field.  Prairie  hens^  partridges 
and  gMusa  abooiid  on  4i6  (nrairiesy  aad  in  some  seasomy 
wild  pigeons  are  seen  here  ill  oountfessiMiid^ra  Wbere 
Aey  roost,  tbe  limbs  of  ibe  trees  ate  buofem  off  in  idl  dit 
reeikins  by  their  numbeKs.  Venomous  snake* Had  ne^xiew 
fepdles  are  sometimes  seen,  especially  in  the  yieiaity  of 
ledges  of  roeka  The  rattle  snake  and  the  copper  hesd 
lure  the  most  ncuneroos  anddangeroua  Tfae  streams,  and 
especially  those  that  commmiieate  vndi  lake  Michigan,  ai^ 
tdtmadaat  in  (eh  of  the  best  ^alilieffr  The  number  and 
excellence  of  the  fish,  and  the  ease,  Kvith  whioh  they  are 
taken,  are  ctreumstances  ef  real  imporlance  a»d  advan*- 
tage  to  the  first  seMlei%  and  help  to  aastpn  them,  aatiL 
diey  ave  e«aUed  to  subsist  by  the  avails  of  cultivation. 

Jf  tMreb  and  FouUa.  l%ere  axe  sak  apripigs  in  dil^ 
fereot  parts  of  tbe  state  We  do  not  knew,  that  any  of 
them  are  worited  to  much  e^uent.  The  salt  has  hi^ierto 
been  chiefly  bronght  from  the  United  Sttites'  Saline,  back 
of  Shawneetown,  w  firom  the  Salines  of  Kenhawa. — 
Stone  coal  of  the  best  quality  is  found  in  various  plfK^ea — 
Native  oopp»  has  been  discovered  in  small  masses,. iQ  tfae 
northern  parts  of  the  state.    Iron  ore  is  also  discovered  in 
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some  places.  But  in  general  it  is  a  country  too  level  to  be 
a  mineral  onf  .  Although  from  the  first  settiefaent  of  the 
country,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  there  U  a  silvw  mine 
BearOtaitanon. 

AnHquUies.  We  have  seen,  that  ibis  state  possessed  a 
numerous  Indian  populatioa  Their  mounds,  iheir  sepul- 
chres, their  mined  villages,  the  sward  of  blue  grass,  which 
indicates  in  times  nearer,  or  renaote,  the  poation  of  an  In- 
dian village,  their  implements  of  war  and  agrieidtare,  dug 
up  by  the  spade,or  turned  up  by  the  pkmgb,  strike  as  on  all 
sides,  as  we  travel  through  this  stata  They  can  not  but 
excite  deep  and  serious  thoughts  in  a  reflecting  mind- 
French  traditimis  relate,  that  an  ezterminadng  battle  took 
place  ho  a  spot,  which  is  now  de«gnated  by  two  or  three 
small  mounds,  near  where  fort  Harrison  now  stands.  The 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  of  the  Wabash.  The  prize  of  conquest  was  the  lands, 
which  were  adjacent  to  the  field  of  batde.  A  thou-' 
sand  warriors  fought  on  each  side.  The  contest  oomm^i» 
ced  with  die  sun,  and  was  foiught  w^di  all  the  barbarity  and 
desperation  of  Indian  bravery.  The  Wabash  warriors 
were  victorious  with  seven  survivors;  and  the  vanquished 
came  off  with  only  five. 

CuriosiUes.  like  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  this  state 
abounds  with  subterranean  wonders,  in  the  form  of  cavesi. 
Many  have  been  explored,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
described.  One  of  them,  extensively  known  in  the  wes- 
tern country  by  the  name  of  'the  Epsom  suits  cme^ 
merits  a  particular  descriptioa  We  shall  give  it  in  the 
words  of  a  letter  communicated  to  the  American  Anti|ua«» 
rian  Society,  by  John  H.  Fanriiam,  Bsq« 

^Your  letter,  requesting  a  description  of  my  Epsom 
salts  eare  has  come  to  hand.    From  the  particulars  enu- 
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merated  in  your  request,  the  information  on  each  point 
must  necessarily  be  very  limited. 

^The  cave  is  situated  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 27,  in  township  No.  3,  of  the  second  easterly  range 
in  the  district  of  lands  offered  for  sale  at  Jeflfersonville. — 
The  precise  time  of  its  discovery  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
I  htAre  conversed  with  several  men  who  had  made  ^veral 
transient  visits  to  the  interior  of  the  cave  about  deven  years 
ago,  at  which  time  it  must  have  exhibited  a  very  interest- 
ing appearance,  being,  to  use  their  own  phraseology,  cov* 
ered  l^  9naw  Yfith  ^e  salts.  At  this  period,  some  de- 
scribe the  salts  to  have  been  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep^ 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  on  which  lumps  of  an  ^lormous 
me  wen  imerspersed,  while  the  sides  presented  the  same 
impressive  spectacle  with  the  bottom,  being  covered  with 
the  same  productioa  Making  liberal  allowances  for  the 
hyperbde  of  discoverers  and  vkitors,!  can  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  scenery  of  the  interior  at  this  time  was  highly 
interesting,  and  extremely  picturesque.  I  found  this  opin- 
ion upon  conversations  with  general  Harrteon  and  major 
Fk^d,  who  visited  the  cave  at  an  early  period,  and  whose 
intdhgenoe  would  roKler  them  less  liable  to  be  deceived 
by  novel  appearances. 

^The  hill,  in  which  the  cave  is  situated,  is  about  400  feet 
hi^  from  the  base  tOiithe  most  elevated  point;  and  the 
prospect  to  the  south-east,  in  a  clear  day,  is  exceedingly 
fine,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  hills  and  val-* 
leys  bordering  on  Big  Bhie  river.  The  top  of  the  hill  i» 
covered  principally  with  oak  and  chesnut  The  side  to 
the  south-east  is  mantled  with  cedar.  The  entrance  is 
about  midway  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  the  sur- 
jbee  of  the  cave  preserves  in  general,  about  that  elevation; 
altfaou^  I  must  acknowledge  this  to  be  conjectural,  as.no 
ex^periments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
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&ct  liis^iirolHa^,  olvingto  duslftiddlenluiiliott  nf  tim 
cave,  that  it  is  much  drier  than  is  common. 

*  Afier  entering  the  cave  bj  an  aperqu^of  twehre  or  fi^ 
•sen  feet  wideband  in  hdght^^  in  one  place,  diree  or  fear 
feet,  you  descend  with  easy  and  gradual  steps  into  a  large 
and  spaciooB  room,  which  eootinuea  about  a  quartered  a 
mile,  pretty  nearly  the  same  appearance,  tarying  in  htoighl 
fitNn  eight  to  thirty  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  ten  to  tw^fi^. 
In  this  ^distance  the  roof  is,  in  some  plaoes,  arched ;  in 
othera  a  plane;  and  in  one  place,  particnlarly,  it  resembles 
an  inside  view  of  the  roof  of  a  honsa  At  the  distanoe 
abofe  named,  the  eave  forks;  but  the  right  hand  fbric  som 
terminates,  while  the  left  rises  by  a  fli|^  of  radcy  stain, 
nearly  ten  feet  high,  into  atMMher  stoiy,  and  pursues  a 
course  at  this  place  nearly  south-^east  Ifere  the  maf 
commences  a  r^lararch,  the  height  cf  which,  from 
the  #oor,  varies  from  ive  to  eight  feet,  and  the  width 
of  the  cave  from  six  to  twelve  feet;  which  continois  to 
yAkBt  is  caned  the  creeping  place^ffom  Ae  circumstance  of 
having  to  crawl  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the  next  large  room. 
From  #iis  place  to  the^JRBIfir,*  a  distance  of  about  one 
mile  and  a  quarter,  the  visitor  finds  uxt  akemate  auocession 
of  laige  and  small  rooms,  variously  decoraied;  some- 
times mounting  elevated  points  by  gradual  or  difficrit  as- 
cents, and  agun  descending  aa  fiur  below;  sometiaMS  tnn 
vetting  on  a  pavcmeit,  or  climbing  over  huge  pika  of 
rocks,  detached  frt>m  the  roof  by  some  cenvulaioii  of  na* 
ture;  and  thw  continuea  his  roole,  mftil  he  aormes  atiha 
pillar. 

^The  aspect  of  diis  large  and  stately  white  coluaNi,  as 
itcomes  in  sight  from  the  dim  reflection  ef  the  torok- 
es,  is  grand  and  impressive.  Yisitori  harve  sddom 
pushed  their  enquiries  fenherdmn  iwoor  three  humhcd 
yards  beyond  this  pillar.    This  eohiom  is  about  fifteen  feet 
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in  diftinet^,  from  twenty  to  thir^  in  height,  and  i^[ularly 
feeded  from  Ae  top  to  the  bottom.  In  the  vidnity  of  th^ 
^t  are  some  inferior  pillars  of  the  same  appearance  and 
t^cture.  Chemically  speaking,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say 
what  are  the  constituent  parts  of  these  columns,  but  lime 
appears  to  be  the  base.  Major  Warren,  who  is  certainly 
a  competent  judge,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  satin  spar. 
'  ^I  Imve  thus  given  you  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  me- 
chanical structure  and  appearance  of  the  cave.  It  only 
remains  to  mention  its  productiona 

^Thefir8tinimp<Htanceis  the  sulphat  of  magnesia,  or 
Epsom  salts,  which,  as  has  been  previously  remarked, 
abounds  throughout  this  cave  in  almost  its  whole  extent, 
and  which,  I  believe,  has  no  parallel  in  the  hislory  of  that 
artidk  'This  neutral  salt  is  found  in  a  great  varie^  of 
forms,  and  in  many  diflerent  stages  e£  formatioa  Some«^ 
times  in  lumps,  varying  from  one  to  ten  pounds  in  wei^l^ 
The  earth  exhibits  a  shining  appearance,  from  the  numer- 
ous particles  interspersed  throughout  the  huge  piles  of 
dirt  collected  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  cave.  The  walls 
are  covered  in  different  {daces  with  the  same  article,  and 
re-production  goes  on  rapidly.  Widi  a  view  to  ascertain 
dits  &ct,  I  removed  from  a  particular  place  every  vestige 
of  salt,  and  in  four  or  five  weeks  the  place  was  covered 
with  small  needle-shaped  crystals,  exhibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  frost 

^The  quality  o£  the  salt  in  this  cave  is  iafeirior  to  none; 
and  when  k  takes  its  }»roper  stand  in  reg«lar  and  do* 
mestic  practice,  must  be  of  national  utility.  With  res- ' 
pectto  tbe  resoarces  of  ^s  cave,  Iwill  venture  to  say,  that 
every  competent  judge  must  pronounce  it  inexhaustible. 
The  wofsteanli  that  has  been  tried,  wiU  yield  fimr  pounds 
of  sdt  to  the  bushel;  and  4i«  best,  from  twei^  to  twenty*^ 
fiveponnda. 
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^The  next  production  is  the  nitrate  of  lime,  or  saltpetit 
earth.  There  are  vast  quantities  of  this  eartfi,  and  equal 
in  strength  to  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  also 
large  quantities  of  the  nitrate  of  allumine,or  nitrate  of  ar- 
gil, which  will  yield  as  much  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpe- 
tre, in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  earth,  as  the  nitrate 
of  lime, 

'  The  three  articles  above  enumerated,  are  first  in  quanti- 
ty and  importance ;  but  there  are  several  others,  which  de- 
serve notice  as  subjects  of  philosophical  curiosity.  The 
sulphat  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  to  be  seen  variously 
formed;  ponderous,  crystalized  and  impalpable  or  boIR^ 
light,  and  rather  spongy.  Vestiges  of  th^  sulphat  of  iron 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  one  or  two  places.  Small  speci- 
mens of  the  carbonate,  and  also  the  nitrate  of  magnesia, 
have  been  found.  The  rocks  in  the  cave  principally  con- 
sist of  carbonate  <^  lime,  or  common  lime  stone. 

^I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state,  that  near  the  forks  of 
the  cave  are  two  specimens  of  painting,  probably  of  Lidi* 
an  origia  The  one  appears  to  be  a  savage,  with  some- 
thing like  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  furnishes  the  hint,  that  it 
was  done  when  that  instrument  of  death  was  in  use.  The 
other  is  so  much  defaced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
it  was  intended  to  represent 

^BENJAMIN  ADAMS.' 

Roads^  Canals^  Improvements,  4^.  The  same  provi- 
sions are  made  here,  as  in  most  of  the  other  western  states 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  the  making  of  bridges. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  passing  in  this  state  is  tdi- 
erable,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  levelness  of  the  land& 
Few  of  the  roads  are  much  wrought,  or  kept  in  good  re- 
pair. There  are  ferries  on  all  die  great  waters  of  passmg. 
The  roads,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  are  excessively 
deep  and  heavy.     The  national  road  will  pass  through 
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the  eratre  of  diis  stale  fcmching  at  Indianapolis.  None  of 
ihe  western  states  nSord  greater  fecilities  for  canals.  We 
have  seen,  that  great  numbers  of  ponds  and  lakes  here  con« 
nect  both  with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes; 
and  affi>rd  the  spectacle  of  canals,  commenced  by  nature. 
A  canal,  beside  that  mentioned,  as  having  been  commenced 
at  Jeffersonville,  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  waters 
of  the  Wabash  with  those  of  the  Miami  of  die  lake,  uniting 
that  river  with  the  lakes;  and  100,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  appropriated  by  congress  for  that  object 

That  spirit  of  r^ard  for  schools,  religious  societies  and 
institutions,  connected  with  them,  which  has  so  honorably 
distinguished  die  commencing  institutions  of  Ohio,  has 
displayed  itsdf  also  in  this  state.  There  are  districts,  no 
4oubt,  where  people  have  but  just  made  beginnings;  and 
where  they  are  more  anxious  about  carrying  on  the  first 
operations  of  making  a  new  establishment,  than  about  edu* 
catii^  th^r  childrea  But  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the 
honor  of  the  people  in  this  state,  that  among  die  first  pub- 
lic worics  in  an  incipient  village,  is  a  school  house,  and 
among  the  first  associations,  that  for  establishing  a  school. 
Schools  are  of  course  established  in  all  the  considerable 
towns  and  villages  in  the  state.  In  many  of  the  compact 
villages,  there  is  a  reading  room,  and  a  social  library.---^ 
The  spirit  of  enquiry,  resulting  fi*om  our  &Be  institutions, 
k  pervading  the  countty,  and  a  thirst  for  all  kinds  of  infer* 
mation  is  universal.  Higher  schools,  as  academies  and 
colleges,  are  in  operation  or  contemplation.  This  state 
will  soon  take  a  high  place  among  her  sister  states,  in  point 
of  populatioa  It  is  hoped  and  believed,  that  her  advance 
in  intellectual  improvement,  and  in  the  social  and  religious 
institutions  will  be  in  corresponding  proportion.  The  on- 
ly endowed  college,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  fix«d 
at  y incennes. 
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CansHtiUion  and  Government.  This  state  wasadmit- 
ted  into  the  Union  in  ISllS.  The  constitution  does  hot  di^ 
fer  essentially  from  that  of  the  other  western  staies.^-^ 
Where  it  does  difier,  it  is  in  having  a  more  popular  fcn^ 
than  the  rest  The  governor  is  elected  for  three  jeais ;  and 
is  eligible  six  years  out  of  nine.  The  judiciary  is  coihpoi- 
sed  of  a  supreme  and  circuit  courts. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  Iby  thb 
governor,  and  have  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  circuit 
courts  are  to  be  held  by  one  judge  and  two  associates—* 
the  former  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  latter 
by  the  people;  all  to  be  held  for  thct^term  of  seven  yeara 
AH  free  white  males,  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards^ 
that  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  admitted  to  ih6 
elective  franchise. 

History.  All  the  striking  historical  events,  that  relate 
to  the  country,  which  is  now  the  state  of  Indiana,  have  ei- 
ther been  related  in  the  general  history  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  or  remain  to  be  more  properly  related  under  the 
liistory  of  Ohio,  in  which  country,  under  the  nattie  of  die 
^orth  Western  Territory,  it  v^ras  originally  included. — 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  a  number  of  bloody  con- 
tests at  different  periods.  The  country  on  the  Wa- 
bash was  early  visited  by  French  traders,  or  hunters  from 
'Canada.  The  settlement  of  Vincennes,  dates  back  bb 
'£irasi702.  The  first  setdetnent  was  composed  of  sol- 
diers of  Louis  XrV.  They  were,  for  more  than  an  age, 
almost  separated  from  the  rest  of  makind ;  and  had,  in 
many  respects,  assimilated  with  the  savages,  with  whom 
they  intermarned.  In  the  time  of  the  American  revohi- 
*tion,  they  manifested  a  disposition  so  unequivocally  fevora- 
ble  to  it,  that  the  general  government  ceded  to  them  a 
tract  of  land  about  Vincennes,  at  the  dose  of  that  war. — 
The  sparse  population  in  this  then  wilderness,  suffered  se- 
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verply  frpm  die  ravages,  uniil  the  peace,  whiph  was  resto* 
fed  by  t(ie  treaty  at  Greenville.  The  Indians  still  owned 
^e  greater  portion  of  the  territorial  i^rface.  In  the  year 
)^11,  in  ponseqiience^  of  their  depredations  and  murder^, 
a  niilit^  force  waa  sent  ag£Ufpt  them ;  and  they  were 
defeated,  and  compelled  tpsue  for  peace.  The  bloody 
battle  of  Tippicaqoe  has  alreftdy  been  related.  Since  the> 
pe^ce  they  have  been  quiet,  apd  havp  ceded  the  greater 
jpartof  their  lands  to  t^e  United  States.  In  1801,  Indi- 
ana was  erectefd  into  a  territorial  govjemment.  During 
the  liajte.war  the  ti<de  of  immigration  wap  almost  completely 
arrested.  Many  of  the  settlements  were  broken  up  by  the  < 
savages.  Immediately  on  the  termination  of  that  war^ 
4he  tide  set  strongly  again,  through  Ohio,  to  this  state;  and 
population  poured  in  upon  the  woods  and  prairiea  It  has 
been  filling  up  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity^  since 
that  time.  It  suffered  severely  along  with  the  other  west- 
em  states  by  the  change  of  times,  that  occurred  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  same  foolish,  or  iniquitous  system 
of  spurious  banks,  or  relief  laws^  was  adopted  here  as  in 
the  states  fiurther  west;  and  with  the  same  results.  The 
bank  of  New  Lexington  was  a  notorious  scheme  of  iniqui- 
ty;  and  was  one  of  the  first  bubbles,  that  burst  in  diia 
young  community.  Though  the  people  did  not  immedi* 
ately  take  warning,  they  were  among  the  first,  that  discar- 
ded all  the  rediculous  temporizing  expedients  of  relief,, 
and  restored  a  sound  circulation* 

The  progress  of  the  state  in  populatimi  and  prosperitjr,. 
some  years  past,  has  been  uniform.  It  will  now,  proba- 
bly, have  290,000  mhabitants;  and  in  1830,  300,000.  If 
we  could  prevent  a  scenic  map  of  this  state,  exhibiting  its 
present  condition,  it  would  present  us  a  grand  and  v^- 
interesting  landscape  of  deep  forests,  wide  and  flowerii^ 
prairies,  thousands  of  log  cabins,  and  in  the  villages,  brick 
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houses  rising  beside  them.  We  should  see  chasms  cat  out 
of  the  forests  in  all  directions.  We  should  see  thousands 
of  dead  trees  surrounding  the  incipient  establishmenta — 
On  the  edges  of  the  prairies,  we  should  see  cabins,  or 
houses,  sending  up  their  smokes.  We  should  see  vast 
droves  of  cattle,  ruminating  in  the  vicinity  of  these  estab- 
lishments, in  the  shade.  There  would  be  a  singular  md^ 
ange  of  nature  and  art;  and  to  ^ve  interest  to  the  scene, 
the  bark  hovels  of  the  Indians,  in  many  places,  would  re- 
main intermixed  with  the  habitations  of  the  whites.  But 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  picture  would  be  to  see  in- 
dependent and  respectable  yeomen  presiding  over  ffaeso 
great  changes.  Theyoung  children  would  be  sera  play- 
ing about  the  rustic  establishments;  foil  fed  and  happy, 
sure  presages  of  the  numbers,  healthfoloess  and  indepen^ 
dence  of  the  coming  generation. 
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Length,  300  miles.  Medial  breadth,  150  mile*.  Con- 
tains 40,000  square  miles.  Bounded  North  by  the  river 
Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois; 
East  by  Virginia,  South  by  Tennessee,  and  West  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri. 

From  die  eastern  limit  of  this  state,  where  it  bounds  up- 
on Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  miles.  In  this  whole  distance,  the  north- 
«m  limit  of  the  state  is  upon  the  Ohio.  Thence  it  bounds 
upon  the  Mississippi  betwe^i  fifiy  and  sixty  milea  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  state,  therefore,  in  its  configuration,  be- 
longs to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  eastern  and  southern 
fix>nt  of  the  state  touches  upon  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  their  spurs  descend,  for  a  considerable  distance,  into 
it  Beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  vdley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, it  slopes  to  the  Mississippi.  The  rivers  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  and  Kentucky  have  lm>ad  and  deep  valleys. 
The  valley  of  Green  river,  and  that  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  state  are  noted  all  over  the  world,  for  their  extent,  beau- 
iy  and  fertility.  But,  though  Kentucky  has  be^p  general- 
ly considered  to  have  larger  bodies  of  fertile  land,  than 
any  other  of  the  western  states,  and  although  nothing  can 
exceed,  in  this  respect,  the  great  valley,  of  which  Lexing- 
ton is  the  centre,  yet  there  are  even  in  Kentucky  large  ste- 
rile tracti^  and  moch  land  too  mountainous,  or  (00  poor  for 
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cultivatioa  •  Tlie  centre  of  the  state  is  delightftilly  rollmg. 
A  tract  of  country,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  one  direc- 
tion and  fifty  in  the  other,  is  fiMind  here,  which  for  beauty 
of  surface,  amenity  of  landscape,  the  delightfiil  aq>ect  of 
its  open  groves,  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  soil,  exceeds 
any  other  tract  of  country  of  the  same  extent,  which  we 
have  everseea  Under  this  great  extent  of  country,  at  a 
distance  of  firom  three  to  ten  feet  is  a  substratum  or  floor 
of  lime  stone.  So  much  dissolved  lime  is  mixed  with  the 
soil,  as  to  have  imparted  to  it  a  warm  and  an  exciting  qua- 
lity, which  gives,  when  the  earth  iisufficiaitly  moist,  an  in- 
expressible fi^shness  and  vigor  to  the  vegetation.  Throu^ 
this  beautijfiil  country  meander  the  litde  Sandy^  licking, 
Kentucky  and  Salt  rivers,  and  their  nmnerous  branches. 
There  are  very  few  |Mrecipitou9  hills,  in  all  this  region. — 
Much  of  the  scmI  is  of  that  character,  technically  kqown 
liere  by  the  name  of  ^nmlaUo  land.^  Tbid  woods  have 
adiarming  aspect,  as  though  they  were  trees,  promiscuous- 
ly arranged  for  the  efiect  of  a  pleasure  ^und.  Grape 
vines  of  prodigious  size  dimb  the  trees;  and  spread  their 
lunbrageous  and  dark  green  leaves  overall  the  other  ver- 
dure. Black  walnut,  blac|^  cherry,  honey  locust,  buck  eye, 
pawpaw,  sugar  tree,  mulberry,  elm,  ash,  hjBiwthom,  coffee 
4ree,  and  the  grand  yeflpw  p9pltf,treep  which  indicate  the 
licfaest  soil,  are  everywhere  abundant  In  the  firtt  period? 
of  the  settlenmit  of  the  c^^unilry,  it  wa^i  covered  with  a 
thidc  cane  brd(e,jthal  has  disappeared ;  and  there  ia  a  beau- 
lifolgrassswardof  a  peoutfar  cast  even  in  the  forest.  In 
the  eariyjgeriods  of  spring,  aios^  with  Ae  purple  and  re- 
dundant flowers  of  the  red  bud,  and  the  beautifiil  whit|e 
blossoms  of  the  d<^  wood,  there  is  an  abundance  on  the 
4rar&ce  of  the  May  apjrfe,  the  rich  verdure  of  which^  in 
4he  first  startmg  of  qmng,  has  an  indescrihable  ^fe^ 
tbeeya  The  trees  geQCfaUy.aiejaotla|rgi^)^tta|il,4it^^ 
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and  taper}  and  have  an  aspect,  as  of  having  been  trans- 
planted  to  the  phioes,  whidi  they  occupy.  Innumerable 
branches  wind  among  these  copses ;  and  in  the  decKvities 
burst  out  springs  of  pure  lime  stone  water. 

That  part  of  the  state,  which  borders  on  Tennessee  and 
Tirginia,  resembles  die  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  in  Tennessee.  The  landscape  painter  could  come 
here,  and  find,  that  nature  had  transcended  any  mental  con* 
cepttons^  of  the  beau  ideoL  The  numerous  mountain 
branches  wind  round  the  bases  of  the  smdl  table  hHls, 
cutting  down  deep  and  almost  fiigfat^l  guUies,  and  forming 
^caves,'  as  they  are  t^ed  by  the  people,  or  gulfi,  covered 
with  the  shade  of  immensely  iai^  poplars,  often  eight  feet 
m  diameter.  Such  a  tree  vdll  throw  into  the  air  a  column 
of  an  hundred  feet  shaft.  No  words  would  convey  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  londy  beauty  of  some  of  these  secluded 
spots. 

Between  the  Rolfing  Fork  of  Salt  river  and  Green  nver 
is  a  very  extensive  tract,  called  ^barrens.'  The  soil  is  ge* 
neraHy  good,  thou^  not  of  the  best  quaK^.  But  the  coun- 
try, sparsely  shaded  with  trees,  is  covered  with  grass,  like 
a  prairie;  and  affords  fine  range  for  cattle.  Between 
Green  and  Cumberland  rivers  is  a  still  larger  tract  of  ^bar- 
rens.*  Spread  over  this  district,  is  an  immense  number  of 
knobs,  covered  with  shrubby  and  post  oaks.  In  the  year 
I8OO9  the  legidature  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  400  acres 
bf  this  land  to  every  man,  who  chose  to  become  an  actual 
setder.  A  great  many  occupants  were  found  on  these  con- 
ditions. The  country  was  proved  to  be  unconunonly  heal- 
thy. So  much  of  the  land  was  incapable  of  clearing  and 
cultivation  firom  a  varie^  of  causes,  that  the  range  will 
probably  remi^n  unimpaired  for  a  long  time.  Game 
abounds.  Swi^))nre  raised  with  the  greatest  ea^  Enough 
t>f  the  land  is  1^[Mible  of  cultivation^  to  supply  all  ike 
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needs  of  the  setters,  llaiiy  of  them  on  thte  soil  maba 
fine  tobacca  These  lands  have  come  into  reputation ;  and 
many  of  these  planters,  who  received  their  fiums,  as  a  free 
gift,  are  now  living  sumptoously,  and  rearing  reefiectable 
fiunilies  in  rustic  indepaxlence. 

In  short,  for  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  for  the  excellence 
of  a  soil,  yielding  in  ample  abundance,  all  that  is  necessa- 
ry for  comfortable  subsistence,  for  ameni^  of  landscape^ 
for  beau^  of  forest,  for  the  number  of  clear  streams,  and 
fine  rivers,  for  healtfi,  and  the  finest  developement  of  the 
human  form,  and  for  patriarchial  simplici^  of  rural  o|m- 
lence,  we  question,  if  any  country  can  be  found,  that  sur- 
passes Kentucky.  We  have  heard  the  hoary  ^  residenters,' 
the  compatriots  of  Daniel  Boone,  speak  of  the  country,  as 
It  appeared  to  them,  wh^»  they  first  emigrated  firom  their 
native  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It  was  in  the  springy 
when  they  arrived.  The  only  paths  among  the  beautiful 
groves,  were  those,  which  the  bufl&los  and  bears  had  hro- 
Iken  through  the  cane  brakes.  The  wilderness  seemed  to 
them  one  extended  tuft  of  blossoms.  A  man,  statkwed 
near  one  of  these  paths,  could  kill  game  enough,  large 
and  small,  with  a  proportion  of  turkeys  and  other  Inrds,  in 
an  hour,  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  month.  There  can  be 
no  wonder,  that  hunters,  men  who  had  been  reared  among 
^e  comparatively  sterile  hills  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro* 
lina,  men  who  loved  to  range  the  mountain  stream,  and  the 
sheltered  glade,  should  have  fancied  this  a  terrestrial  para* 
dise,  a  Jand  of  promise.  The  beautiful  configuration  of 
the  soil  remains.  The  whole  state  is  studded  with  planta- 
tions»  The  buf&los,  the  bears,  the  Indians,  and  the  cane 
brake,  the  wild,  the  terrible,  and  much  of  the  naturally 
beautiful  of  the  country,  is  no  more.  The  aged  setth^rs 
look  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  coo^try ,  as  a  golden 
age.    To  theip  the  earth  seems  to  have^»eeii  cuised  with 
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jMUira)  and  m$nl  depenemej^  d^rawi^  wd  ^teriliigr^  in 
wimtfieoce  of  bavi«g  bew  ai^tUed  Tbk  i«  one  of  the 
mhitHmfttir  thai  iwtk^  desire  u^  leave  tbe  9i^«ded  cowtpjr^ 
4^  la  emiigrai?  tq  mvk  v^oa^t  which'  so.atiPQogly  swrte 
maay  of  the  0ld  wtden. 

JgrDer^  The  €Hiio,aii  iir^bave  aeetniiwhes  a  ^m  e^ 
lent  ^  the  iMH^heni  i-^Miev  of  thp^tate;  and  the  Mipsisr 
fflppi  a  cw^^deiah^  diptuMW  of  the  aputh^wesiem  side  of 
it  The  ^nm  vi^^^Vi  we  propose  ta  d^ibprihe  undev  the 
fieadof  t^enfii^otf  Qhto;  aiidthelaMerhasah^eadyheen 
4e9prihe4i  lMk>$tof the riyerBe^  this Qtat^rifae  w,)tsi^atb- 
fum  IfiwiiB)  and  flow  northws^rdl;^  inta  the  Qh^K  Indeed 
Ihe  «f»tf  inay  heeonsjideved^aaen^  yast  {4atea%  qj?  glef^ 
aieping  ^mike  AU^bwi^  hiilfemy  the  Ohio. 

Qig  @aiv|y  jripea  «i  the  Alksgha«y  mawktaiMi  vmf  die 
heads  qf  Cfwdherlaiid  and  Choeht  «»d  Iwps  the  e«3terp 
h^WMdA^  ^  thestote,  for  «eaiiy  ^  miles.  Forty  wiik^ 
hg^^  lie  eDtranoeinto  the  Ohip^  it  divides  into  two^  brawhr 
^^  the  F^erih-£8#  an^  the  ^ath  &rh&  It  is  nay;igahle 
^  the  OwACWte  reoftmam  At  its  entrance  intOi  the  Qbio, 
it  ia  SOifeyavds  hfoad  In  its  |iDPgresa»  it  receivefi  a  great 
nnq^ef  of  hurge  cceeksi  among  whieh  aie  Shelby,  Bear^ 
Twde»  BartW^Si  Paint  and  Blane^SiaU  of  which  run  east, 
or  north?ea8&  Between  Sandy  and  licking,  the  IbUow- 
ing  oveeks  and  streams  enter  the  Qhia  They  are  firom 
*mmtf  to  seventy  miles  long,  and  fix)m  fifty  to  twelve  yards 
wide  at  their  mouth.  Little  Sandy  enters  twenty-two.  miles 
behkw  Big  Shmdy;  and  the  following  creeks  ace  disposed 
along  the  Ohio,  at  moderate  distioices  from  each  othec; 
MM  esoaeding  twenty-two,  and  not  felling  short  of  two  or 
4iree  miles  from  each  other;  viz:  Tiger's  creek,  Conocor 
oaqoe.  Sab  Lick  creek.  Sycamore,  Crooked  creek,  Cabin 
oreek,  Amok  creek,  Lime  stone  and  JBtocken. 
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Licking  river  rises  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  staiei 
Blmost  interloddng  with  the  head  waters  of  Cumb^Iand 
river.  It  se^  the  (Niio  by  a  north-western  course;  and 
meets  it  at  Newport,  oj^XNsiteCSncinnali.  It  has  a  veiy  sin- 
uous course  of  900  miles.  In  dry  summers  the  water 
-almost  disappears  in  the  channel  When  thestreams  are 
-iuU,  in  the  winter  and  spring,  many  flat  boats  descend  this 
river  from  a  distance  of  sev^ity,  or  eighty  miles  from  its 
'mouth.    It*waters  a  rich  and  well  settled  country. 

Kentudcy  is  an  important  stream,  and  gives  name  to  the 
-state.  It  rises  in  the  south-east  parts  of  the  state,  inter- 
locking with  the  head  waters  of  licking  and  Cumb^aiML 
<By  a  north-west  course,  it  finds  the  CHiio  at  Port  William, 
seventy-seven  miles  above  Louisville.  It  is  160  yards 
"Wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  150  milea  It  has  a 
<rapid  current,  and  high  banks.  For  a  great  part  of  its 
lengdi,  it  flows  in  a  deep  chasm, -cut  out  of  p^rpendicuhur 
iianks  of  lime  stone.  Nothing  can  be  more  singular,  than 
the  sensation  noising  from  floating  dovm  this  stream  and 
-Joining  up  this  high  parapet  at  the  sun  and  the  dLy,froai 
•the  dark  chasm,  down  which  the  waters  float  the  boat 
Elkhom,  a  beautiful  stream,  that  enters  Kentucky  river  ten 
miles  betow  Frankfort,  has  two  forks.  The  firstjieads  near 
Lexington,  and  the  second  near  Geoi^towa  These 
branches  water  Scott  and  Fayette  counties,  and  are  wdt 
^calculated  for  driving  mills  of  all  kinda  Dido's  river  is 
n  branch  of  Kentucky.  It  has  a  course  of  fifly  miles,aBd 
nm  G&y  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Its  current,  like  that  cf 
like  parent  stream,  is  rapid ;  and  its  course  confined  Ify  (nre- 
dpices  o(  lime  stone,  down  which  the  astonished  spectator 
looks  often  300  feet,  before  die  eye  catches  die  dark  stream, 
ihat  is  Tolling  below.  Salt  river  rises  in  Mercer  county 
from  three  head  sources,  and  enters  the  CHiio,  twenty  miles 
below  Louisville.     It  is  boataUe  130  mike,  and  is  150 
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yards  wiite  at  itt  montk  It  pasMS  through  Jefleraoo^ 
Greenup,  WashiDgtoo,  and  Mercer  counitea 

Green  river  rises  in  lincohi  county.  It  enters  the  Ohio^ 
200  miles  below  Louisville,  and  fi%  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Cumberiand  It  is  boatable  200  miles,  and  is  200  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth.  It  receives,  in  its  progress,  a  great 
number  of  tributaries,  among  which  are  Great  Barren^ 
Uule  Barren,  Rough  river,  and  Panther?s  creek.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  state,  and  has  a 
great  extent  of  boatable  water. 

Cumberland  river  rises  in  the  soi^b-east  comw  of  this 
stale,  interlocking  vidth  the  south  fork  of  Big  Sa[ndy.  We 
have  already  partially  described  thi&river ;  but  as  it  is  al* 
most  as  much  one  of  this  state,  as  of  Tennessee,  we  ob* 
serve,  that  it  runs  eighty  miles  in  this  stale;  then  crossM 
into  Tennessee;  runs  forty  miles  ii^llia^ state;  and  makea 
a  curve  by  which  it  returns  into  this  state  agaia  It  once 
more  enters  that  state,  after  a  course  of  fifty  miles  in  this. 
It  winds  200  miles  through  Tennessee ;  passes  by  Nashville, 
and  once  more  enters  thisstata  It  unites  with  theOhio  by  a 
mouth  300  yards  in  width ;  and  is  navigable  by  steam  boats 
o£  the  first  class  to  Nashville;  and  by  keel  boats, in  mode* 
rate  stages  <^  the  water,  300  tniles  fiirther.  It  is  a  broad, 
deep,  and  beautifiil  river,  and  uncommonly  fiivorable  to 
navigatioa  Trade  water,  and  Red  river  are  its  principal 
branches,  in  Kentudcy.  The  one  is  sevraty,  and  the  otb^ 
fifty  yards  wide  at  its  moudi.  Tennessee,  of  which  vm 
have  already  given  a  description,  enters  the  CHno  in  this 
state ;  and  runs  in  it  for  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.-* 
Kaskinompas  river  rises  near  the  Tennessee,  and  runnii^ 
a  western  course,  enters  the  Mississippi,  half  way  betwe^^ 
the  mouth  of  Ohio  and  New  Madrid. 

Minerals^  and  Mineral  Waters.  The  state  is  afl  of 
tteondary  formation,    lim?  stone  and  marUe,  of  the  most 
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Iteaut^M  s|^i»,  abottiMi  Cod  q^peits  in  some  piteen^ 
especially  along  ihe  Otikk  Iron  ore  is  in  4ie  gneatest 
alNindance;  land  is  wroogfat  to  a  conrideraUe  extent — 
ii^d)  Md  copperas,  and  alominoas  eanli»  brfe  ftund.*-** 
There  are  nombers  of  «rit  springs  in  tke  siidte,  fSrom 
which  great  qunnuiies  of  sah  iwed  lo  be  ma«la  But  sak 
to  made  so  much  dieaper^  &Bd  more  abundtot  at  the  Kenc^ 
iiaWa  worfes^  that  it  has  become  die  cnstiom  to  import  ft 
tiiiefly  from  that  placa 

The  Olympian  springs,  fimynaieveh  Iniles  e»t  of  Lex* 
fngton,  are  in  a  romantic  situamm.  They  «iimsist  tif  a 
number  of  springs  of  different  m^icinal  qualitiea  Thcj: 
are  partly  sulphureous,  and  partly  chalybeate,  and  a  i^ace 
of  greatresort  Big  bone  lick  is  iwenQr  miles  below  Ctn^ 
<^innaci  on  the  Kentucky  aide  of  the  river,  and  not  fiir  from 
fiL  The  waters  appear  to  be  impregnated  with  sulphuratp^ 
ted  hydrogen  gas,  and  are  supposed  to  hav^  a  pecuhariy 
fitvorable  eflfect,  in  dropsical  cases,  and  affections  of  the 
liver.  The  huge  oi|;amc  remains  of  aniteals,  cafled  bf 
die  name  mammoth^  were  found  in  great  numbers^  by  dig*- 
ging  near  tfus  lick.  There  are  great  numbefs  df  teine- 
ral  springs,  of  clifferent  qualities  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  stiette.  But  the  m^icinal  spring,  whidi  is  fiur  the 
ftiost  frequented  of  any  in  this  state,  is  that  near  Harrodch 
burg.  The  watel*  has  a  isligbt  sweetish  and  sQrptic  taste^^^ 
It  contains  sulphate  of  mi^liesia^  and,  probably,  a  slighi 
im]pregnation  i^arsenic  There  are  fine  accommodations 
for  invalids.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  defigfatfiil ;  md 
in  the  summer  h  has  become  a  great  and  fiisbionable  reson 
for  invalids  from  dns  and  die  neighboringstafes.  The  wa* 
ters  are  found  to  be  salatary  in  affections  of  the  liv«r,  in 
dyspeptic  and  chronic  compldlniB;  and  this  is,  pmbMy^ 
tne  bf  the  few  springs,  where  the  waters  are  really  a  salu- 
tary and  effidetit  ren^y  for  tfie  oases  t^  which  tfitjr  ^ 
suited. 
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Union, 
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Washington, 
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6 
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0 
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12 

96 

0 
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Woodford, 

7,422 
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4.678 

0 
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434,644   2,769    126,732    182   664,31'^ 


In  1790,  die  population  was  73,077;  in  1800,  !29Q,960; 
in  1810, 406,511.  At  present  the  population  probably  ex- 
eeeds  600,00a 
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Agriculture  and  produce.  K^tucky,  from  her  first 
ftetdement,  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  anuxng 
the  most  fertile  o(  the  western  states.  It  is  the  eorreat 
i^pinion  here,  that  to  whatever  article  of  agriculture  this 
0tate  turns  her  diief  attenti<ni,she  is  sure  to  glut  the  market 
with  that  articia  In  &ct,  the  astonishing  productiveness  of 
her  good  la^ids,  the  extent  of  her  cultivation,  the  multi* 
tude  of  flat  boats,  which  she  loads,  for  New  Orleans  mar- 
ket, and  the  great  quantities  of  produce,  which  she  now 
gends  ofi*  by  steam  boats,  seem  to  justify  the  concluffloa«~ 
All  the  grains,  pulses  and  fruits,  of  the  temperate  climates, 
she  raises  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Her  wheat  is  of  the 
finest  kind ;  and  there  is,  probably,  no  part  of  the  western 
country,  where  maize  is  raised  with  greater  ease  and 
abundanca  Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds  succeed  well. 
Grapes  of  the  cultivated  kinds  are  raised,  for  table  finit, 
in  many  places;  and  there  are  considerable  numbers  of 
vineyaids,  where  they  are  raised  for  wine.  Cotton  is  not 
raised,  except  for  domestic  use.  Hemp  and  tobacco,  next 
to  flour,  may  be  considered  the  staples  of  the  state.  Both 
are  raised  in  the  greatest  perfectioa  In  1820,  die  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  was  192,161,  and 
of  manu&ctures,  11,779;  and  of  persons  employed  in 
eommerce,  1,617.  The  products  of  manufiu:ture,  in  1810, 
was  as  in  the  following  table: 

Articles.  Value. 

Tanaed  Hides,        ......    256,000 

Cloth, 2^7,000 

Hemp, 691,000 

Maple  Sugar,         ......    309,000 

Goo  powder,  -  -  -         ^-  .  -      39,000 

Salt, 326,000 

Saltpetre,  .......     33,000 

Psper,        *  .  .  .  19,000 

Cordage,    .  - 393,000 

Cotton  bagging,      -  -  •    169,000 
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The  praseat  expona.&om  ibis  sl^te^  aretshiei;  to  NeW 
ipliiaans ;  ibough  a  eonsiderable  quamity  of  her  produeft 
atidittamifiLGture&^aseeiidsthe  Okioki^tdbttig.  Ii  isaot 
ttneomiBea  for  thegirowere  of  the  pvoduce,4>ftfaift  slate,  9a 
arrivingat  THevf  Orleans^  lo  diip  i^  on  th^  owa  accoaat,  10 
the  Atlantic  slates^toVeraOraz^aiultba  West  Indies.  B«^ 
Mdes  the  articles  meiHioned  in  tke  abovse  tahkv  die  aendt 
off  knmense  quantities  of  flour,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  pork^ 
fiee^  Indian  com  wnd  n^eal,  whiskeyi  oickii\  eider  rayal^ 
fruit,  lK>th  fresh  and  dried,  and  various  kinds  ^i  domestie 
mannfiicturea 

Horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  and  of  the  noblest 
kinda  A  handsoi^  horse  is  th^  highest  pride  o^  a  Ke»» 
lUGkian,  and  common  formers  own  from  ten  tofifty.-^ 
Great  numbers  are  carried  over  the  mountains  to  the  At* 
Jantic  states;  a|id  the  principal  supply  of  isaddle  and  car- 
riage horses  in  the  lower  country  is  drawn  from  |$:eniuekyY 
iOr>  the  oih^  western  states.  The  horses  are  carried  down 
ktflait  boats.  Great  droves  of  cattle  are  alssi  driven  from 
^his  state,  over  Ihe  moi)ntains,  to  Virgitiia  and  Feime^var 
iMu  ThQ  amount  of  exports  of  diis  spn  can  not  be  de* 
ternitined  by^  anyexaet  presimlda^;  but  must  e^Ma]niy 
he  ve^ y  c^uisiderable. 

Chkf  TWita.  Frankfert  is  t|ie  political  nvetr^M^  ^ 
the  state.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  hank  ot  the  K^b^ 
tucky  river,  sixQr  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  OliiQ.-^ 
T^  site  o(  this  town  is  a  deep  valley,  surrounj()fd  by  hiUf^ 
"^l/L^  alluvial  plain  is  fertile  and  ext^isive.  The  firV^ 
fixkws  in  deep  limestone  banks;  the  quarriea  of  whieh 
yiehi  a  fine  stone,  or  marble^  of  which  a  consideraMe 
number  of  the  houses  are  built  The  town  is  not  as  la^rg^ 
^  {^(exingtoa  Many  of  the  houses  are  neat  aiHJl  l^fffji^ 
spn^f  and  evidence  good  taste.  The  puUic  houses  9Sf^  ^ 
siatahouse,  a  court  house,  a  penitentiary,  a  jail,  a  nark^ 
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a  Mite  bank,  an  academy,  diree  houses  o(  public  worship, 
and  three  or  four  printing  offices,  from  which  weekly  ga- 
izettes  are  issued.  The  state  house  is  a  handsome  buikl^ 
ing,  eighty^six  by  fifly-four  feet,  and  built  of  rough  marble. 
The  penitentiary  generally  contains  about  100  convicts; 
the  produce  of  whose  labor  has  sometimes  exceeded  the 
expenses  of  their  imprisonment  The  town  has  respecta*^ 
ble  manufacturing  establishments;  as  rope  walks,  bag* 
ging  manufactories,  a  powder  mill,  grist  and  saw  mill,  and 
the  usual  number  of  stores  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  a 
place  of  much  gaiety;  and  the  people  are  showy  in  their 
dress  and  establishments.  The  public  inns  are  large  and 
respectable.  Sea  vessels  have  been  built  here,  and  floated 
down  the  Kentucky,  the  Ohio,  and  Mississippi.  The  lat* 
itode  of  the  town  is  38"*  14'  North.  It  is  twenty-four  miles 
north-west  of  Lexingtoa  A  chain  bridge  across  the  Ken* 
tucky  connects  it  with  the  country  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Lexington  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  state; 
and  until  very  lately,  was  the  largest  town  on  the  sooth  side 
of  the  Ohio,  above  New  Orleans.  Nashville,  probably, 
ides  with  it,  at  present,  in  size.  Few  towns  in  the  western 
country,  or  the  world,  are  more  delightfully .  situated.  It 
has  an  air  of  neatness,  opulence  and  repose,  that  render  if 
a  pleasant  town  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  It  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  richest  country  in  Kentucky.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  scenery  and  the  farms  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  frequency  of  handsome  villas,  and 
fine  and  ornamented  rural  mansions,  might  lead  to  the  im- 
pression, that  we  were  near  a  large  commercial  meir opo- 
lia  A  beautiful  branch  of  the  Elkhom  runs  through  the 
tovm,  and  waters  it  plentifully.  The  main  street  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  eighty  feet  wide,  handsomely 
paved,  and  in  the  sumptuousness  of  the  buildings,  holds  a 
respectable  competition  with  the  towns  of  the  Atlantic  coim- 
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try.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  public  square,  sor^ 
Tounded  by  large  and  handsome  buildings.  In  this 
jsquare  is  the  market  house,  which  is  amply  supplied  with 
all  the  products  of  the  state.  It  contains  over  1,000  hous- 
es, and  about  7,000  inhabitants.  The  presbyterians  have 
4hree  churches,  and  the  methodists,  baptists,  seceders, 
episcopalians,  and  Roman  catholics,  one  each.  The  court 
house  is  a  spacious  and  respectable  building.  The 
masonic  hall  and  bank  make  a  handsome  appearance. — 
The  university  buildings  are  situated  in  a  beautiful 
square,  and  are  large  and  handsome.  The  hotels  and 
taverns  are  noted  for  their  size  and  convenience.  The  ap- 
pearance of  show  and  splendor,  and  the  display  of  mer* 
chandize  are  sure  to  strike  Atlantic  strangers,  who  see  the 
lown  for  the  first  time,  with  surprize.  There  are  the  cus- 
tomary numbers  of  all  kinds  of  stores,  and  of  all  kinds 
of  pursuits  and  employments.  The  woollen  manufitc- 
tory,  built  by  Mr.  Prentiss,  about  a  mile  firom  the  town, 
is  a  noble  establishment  In  addition  to  an  adequate  num« 
ber  of  all  the  common  manufiictures  of  large  towns,  the 
staple  manufactures  of  the  place  are  cordage  and  bagging. 
It  is  supposed,  that  the  amount  of  manufactures  of  this 
article  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  The  woollen  estab* 
lishment  manufactures  broad  cloths,  cassimeres,  blankets 
and  flannels.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  extensive,  as 
IS  also  that  of  cotton.  The  number  of  beautiful  man- 
sions, visible  on  all  the  ways  of  ap{Ht>ach  to  the  ci^, 
prepare  the  stranger  to  be  pleased  with  it  The  inhabit- 
ants are  4i  cheerful,  gay  and  conversable  people,  most  of 
them  capable  of  conversing  upon  literary  sub^ta  The 
professional  men  are  more  than  commonly  intelligent;  and 
many  distinguished  men  have  had  their  origin  here.  The 
University  with  its  professors  and  students,  and  the  numer- 
ous distinguished  strangers  that  are  visiting  here,  during 
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^  summer  montfas,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  city. — 
The  people  are  addicted  to  hospitality  and  parties;  and 
the  tone  of  society  is  fashionable  and  pleasant  Strainers 
generally  are  found  to  be  delighted  with  a  visit  here,  and 
are  introduced  with  ease  to  all,  diat  is  respectable  and  in- 
teresting in  the  place.  There  are  large  towns  in  die  West ; 
but  none,  that  convey  higher  ideas  of  the  luxury,refinement 
and  poUsh  of  the  country.  The  circumstance,  that  gave 
name  to  the  town  is  an  impressive  one.  When  the  baule  <^ 
Lexington,  the  first  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  fought,  die 
place  where  this  handsome  town,  and  the  cultivated  adja«  « 
cent  country  now  is,  was  all  one  vast  and  compact  wilder* 
nesa  Some  hunters  were  on  the  site  of  this  place,  enga- 
ged in  the  employment  of  laying  out  die  future  towa — 
They  were  reclining  on  their  buffiilo  robes  about  their  eve- 
ning fires.  A  messenger  arrived  in  their  camp,  in  these 
distant  woods,  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  batde  of  Lex- 
ington had  been  fought  They  had  been  debating  about  a 
proper  name  for  the  new  town.  It  was  carried  by  accla- 
madon,  that  it  should  be  Lexington. 

Louisville,  at  the  &lls  of  the  Ohio,  is  about  the  size 
of  Lexington,  or  perhaps,  at  this  dme,  more  populous.  In 
a  commercial  point  of  view, it  is  by  &rthe  most. impor- 
tant town  in  the  state.  The  main  street  is  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  as  noble,  as  compact,  and  has  as  much  the 
air  of  a  maratime  town,  as  any  street  in  the  western  coun- 
try. It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  sloping  plain,  below  the 
mouth  of  Beargrass,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  tbe^  ' 
principal  declivi^  of  the  falla  The  three  principal  streets 
run  paralld  with  the  river,  and  command  fine  views  of  the 
villages,  and  the  1>eaudfiil  country  on  the  opposite  shore. 
It  has  several  churches,  among  them,  churches  for  the 
presbyterians,  baptists,  and  Roman  catholics.  The  mouth 
of  Beargrass  affords  an  admirable  harbor  for  the  steam 
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boate,  and  river  craft.    The  pubtie  buildings  are  not  im* 
merous,  but  respectable;  and  the  pecq>le  are  laare  noted 
for  commercial  enterprise,  thail  for  works  of  public  utili* 
ty.    It  has  a  proportion  of  all  the  mechanic  establish- 
ments, common  in  the  western  country;  and  very  consid* 
erable  manufactories  of  cordage  and  bagging.    There  is 
naturally  a  connection  between  this  town  and  P<mland, 
two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Beargrass.     Ibe  large 
steam  boats,  that  run  between  tfiis  town  and  New  Orleansi 
seldom  are  able  to  pass  over  these  falls;  and  perhaps  on 
an  average,  not  more  than  two  months  in  the  year.    Of 
course  they  lie  by  in  the  fine  harbor,  made  by  the  eddy  of 
the  falla    There  are  always  great  numbers  of  steam  boats 
lying  there,  either  for  repair  therefor  on  the  opposite  »de 
of  the  river;  or  advertised  as  up  for  a  trip.    It  is  the 
greatest  port  for  steam  boats  between  Pittsburg  and  Nat- 
chez.   The  cargoes  of  the  steam  boats,  that  are  intended 
for  the  country  above  are  obUged  to  be  discharged  here^ 
and  drayed  round  the  &lls  to  the  mouth  of  Bea^rasa—- 
Lines  of  steam  boats  from  above  and  below  meet  here^ 
and  ordinarily  have  an  understanding.    One  cause  oi  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Louisville  has  been  this  neces- 
sity of  its  merchants  being  employed  not  only,  as  &ctors 
for  the  important  business,  that  terminates  at  dns  town,  but 
for  all  that,  which  passes  up  the  Ohio.    The  falls  have  a 
romantic  appearance  from  die  towa    The  river  is  divided 
by  a  fine  island,  which  renders  the  scenery  more  impres- 
sive and  picturesque.    Except  in  very  high  stages  of  water 
die  whole  width  of  the  river,  which  is  here  a  flill  mile» 
has  the  appearance  of  a  great  many  broken  rivers  of  foam,, 
making  their  way  over  the  fall& 

A  canal  is  now  in  successfiil  progress,  which  is  inteixied 
to  remove  this  obstacle  to  die  navigation  of  tlie  Ohio.  M  r. 
L.  Baldwin,  an  intelligent  and  practical  engineer,  surveyed 
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the  ground,  and  directed  the  plan  of  di^  canal    It  will  be 
two  miles  in  length,  and  the  excavation  is  required  to  be 
forty  feet  in  depth  in  some  places.     A  part  of  this  depth 
is  cut  from  solid  lime  stone.     It  is  on  a  scale  to  admit 
steam  boats  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size.    From  the  na- 
ture of  the  country vand  from  the  great  difference  betwe^ 
ibe  highest  and  lowest  stages  of  the  water,  amounting  to 
nearly  sixty  feet,,  it  is  necessarily  a  work  of  great  magni- 
tude.  It  will  so<jn  be  completed,  and  in  operation*    There 
are  various  opinions,  in  reference  to  the  bearii^  of  this 
work  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  Louisville.    Great  part 
of  the  important  and  lucrative  business  of  fkctorage  will 
pass  away  from  this  place  of  course ;  and  as  boats  call 
ascend  from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati,  with  at  least  as  gfeat 
a  draft  of  water,  as  is  required  by  the  depth  of  the  water 
from  Louisville  to  the  mouth  o^  the  Ohio,  most  of  the 
boats    from    the   Mississippi,  that   used    to  be  arrest- 
ed at  the  fails,  will  of  course  pass  on  to  the  country 
above.    But  other  bearings  of  utility  to  this  place,  not  yet 
contemplated,  will,  probably  grow?  out  of  the  incf€£^ed 
activity,  given  by  the  canal  to  business,  and  to  commerce. 
No  axiom  is  bettert^tablished  in  these  days,  than  thatevc'* 
ly  part  of  a  country,  so  connected  as  the  whole  coast  oS 
Ohio,  fkmrisbes,  and  increases  with  the  growth  of  every 
other  part    If  the  country,  above  and  below,  be  flourish- 
ing, so  also  wilt  be  LouisviHe*     Besides^  this  important 
town  has  intrinsic  resources,  which  will  not  &il  to  make 
it  a  great  place.   More  steam  boats  are  up  in  New  Orleans 
for  this  place,  than  for  a»y  other;  and  except  during  the 
season  of  ic^,  or  o£  extremely  low  water^  diere  seldom 
elapses  a  wedi,  without  an  arrival  from  New  Orleana^— 
The  gun  of  tbeamvin^w  departing  steam  boats  is  heard 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  (he  night;  and  no  person  has 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  business  and  bustle  <i^  Louisvilfe. 
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until  be  has  arrived  at  the  town.  The  country,  of  which 
this  town  is  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  and 
best  settled  in  the  state.  The  town  was  formerly  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  endemic  sidcness,  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  owing  to  stagnant  waters  in  its  vicini^. — 
The  ponds  and  marshes  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure drained ;  and  the  health  of  the  town  has  improved  in 
consequence.  It  has  been  for  some  years  nearly  as  heal- 
thy, as  any  other  town  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Ohio. 
We  witne^ed  this  year  much  greater  amounts  of  plank, 
boards  and  lumber,  brought  here  for  building,  than  we  had 
ever  seen  before.  The  amount  of  lumber,  brought  in  rafts 
from  the  river  Alleghany  was  immense,  exceeding,  we  were 
told,  three  million  feet 

Maysville  is  the  next  town  in  Kentucky,  in  point  of  com- 
mercial importance,  to  Louisvilla  It  is  situated  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Lime  stone  creek,  275  miles  by  land, 
and  500  by  water,  below  Pittsbui^.  It  has  a  fine  harbor 
for  boats.  It  is  situated  on  a  narrow  bottom  on  the  verge 
of  a  chain  of  high  hills.  There  are  three  streets  running 
parallel  with  the  river;  and  four  streets  crossing  them  at 
right  angle&  The  houses  are  about  500  in  number;  and 
the  inhabitants  probably  about  4,000.  This  place  has  the 
usual  stores  and  manufkctories.  Glass  and  some  other  i^r- 
ticles  are  manu&ctured  to  a  considerable  extent  It  has 
a  maricet  house,  court  house,  diree  houses  for  pubUc  wor- 
ship, and  some  other  public  buildinga  What  has  given 
particular  importance  to  Maysville  is,  diat  it  is,  and  long 
has  been  the  principal  place  of  importation  for  the  north- 
eaec  part  of  the  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  goods  for 
Kentucky,  from  Philadelphia  and  the  eastern  cities,  are 
landed  here,  and  distributed  hence  all  over  the  state.  It  is 
a  very  thriving,  active  town,  and  a  number  <^  steam  boats 
have  been  buih  here. 
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Washington,  three  miles  soudi  of  this  place,  is  a  consi* 
derable  village,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  well  peopled 
country.  It  has  three  parallel  streets,  two  houses  for  pub- 
lic worship,  a  court  house,  jail,  two  seminaries  of  learning, 
a  post  and  printing  office,  the  customary  stores  and  me- 
chanic shops,  and  a  branch  of  die  Kentucky  bank. 

Paris,  the  chief  town  of  Bourbon  county,  is  situated  on 
a  fine  hill,  on  Stoner  fork  of  Licking  river,  at  the  .mouth 
of  Houston  creek.  There  are  a  number  of  important 
manufactures  here.  A  number  of  the  houses  have  the 
appearance  of  magnificence*  It  is  central  to  a  deUghtfiil 
and  populous  country.  It  is  entirely  an  interior  town, 
twenty  miles  east  of  Lexington,  six^  miles  south-east  of 
Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati^  and  in  north  latitude  38"" 
18'.  The  scenery  rf  no  place  in  the  westeracountry  sur- 
passes that  on  the  road  between  this  place  and  Lexington. 

Georgetown,  the  county  town  of  Scott  county,  is  also 
surrounded  by  that  fine  and  rich  country  in  die  centre  of 
this  state,  of  which  travellers  have  spoken  in  terms  of  so 
much  praise.  Royal  spring,  a  branch  of  Elkhom,  runs 
through  the  town.  It  has  a  number  of  considerable  manu- 
fiicturing  establishments,  genteel  houses,  and  some  public 
buildings,  among  them  a  church,  a  printing  office,  a  post 
office,  and  rope  walk.  It  is  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lex- 
ington, on  the  road  to  Cincinnati. 

Harrodsburg  is  a  pretty  village  on  both  sides  of  Salt 
nver,  which  turns  a  number  of  mills.  It  contains  ninety 
houses,  with  the  customary  stores,  a  church  and  post  office. 
Danville,  thirty-three  miles  soudi-west  from  Lexington,  is 
an  important  village,  containing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  houses,  and  all  the  usual  appendages  to  a  town 
^f  that  size  in  this  country.  Stamford,  ten  miles  south- 
east from  Danville,  coniains  120  houses,  Somerset,  twelve 
miles  south-east  of  Stamford,  contains  nearly  100  hoiises» 
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Monticello,  between  Cumberland  river  and  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  is  situated  on  a  ridge  (Chills,  cpntain^  something 
more  than  sixty  houses;  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  noted 
nitre  cavea  Lead  ore  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  place. 

Versailles,  the  chief  town  of  Woodford  county,  contain^ 
over  100  houses,  and  is  situated  on  a  creek,  which  dischar- 
ges into  the  Kentucky  river.  It  is  thirteen  miles  south- 
west from  Lexington,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  same  beau« 
tiful  country,  which  is  adjacent  to  that  place.  Shelby  ville, 
on  Brasheare's  creek,  twelve  miles  above  its  junction  wiA 
Salt  river,  is  a  considerable  village.  Augusta,  twenty-two 
miles  below  Maysville,  on  the  Ohio,  has  eighty  houses. 

Newport,  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  is  the  county  town  for 
Campbell  county,  and  is  situated  at  tlie  mouth  of  Licking. 
It  has  a  charming  prospect  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  from  that  town,  seems  a  pleasure  ground, 
dotted  with  houses.  Few  places  can  show  more  pleasing 
scenery.  It  has  a  spacious  arsenal,  containing  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war  for  the  United  Statea  It  has  a  good 
number  of  pubKc  building,  among  which  are  a  banking 
house,  court  house,  jail,  market  house,  a  post  office,  a 
school  house,  and  an  academy.  Bagging,  cordage,  and 
tobacco  are  manufactured  here. 

Covington  is  situated  below  Newport,  and  on  the  oppo> 
site  side  of  Licking.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  r^ularity. — 
The  streets  are  intended  to  be  continuations  of  those  of 
Cincinnati  Liberal  donations  are  made  for  the  erection 
of  public  buildings.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a 
panoramic  view  of  these  towns,  from  the  hills  north  bf 
Cincinnati.  The  Ohio,  in  the  distance,  seems  but  a  rivulet, 
and  these  towns  are  so  connected  by  the  eye,  as  to  seem  to^ 
make  a  part  of  Cincinnati.  These  places  of  course  are 
connected  with  Cincinnati  in  business;  and  only  want  a 
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Widge  acroM  the  Ohio^  or«  tumitil  maittt  it,  both  of  wUdi 
projects  are  in  oememplaiioii,  Irt^iually  to  make  a  pan  of 
Gificiil^nad 

Cynthiana^  the  t^oUiuy  town  for  Harrison  county,  Btamb 
on  the  mMTth^eaat  batik  of  die  south  fork  of  Licking,  twen* 
ty^x  mileB  north^eolt  from  Lexington,  bnd  thirty-^four 
in  the  same  direction  bottt  Frankfort  It  oontains  more 
than  too  iioUBes  $  and  a  mutnber  of  reajpettaMe  pabiic 
buiUingB.  It  is  on  a  wide  and  fertile  bottom,  in  the  nMfat  of 
a  rick  and  populous  settlement.  TiMre  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  water  mills  near  the  towa 

Port  William,  the  county  town  of  Gallatin  coutaty^ 
stands  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Kentiicky,  a  little  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  It  contains  sixty  or  seventy 
hoosesL  But  although  its  position  is  fine^  at  the  outlet  of 
Alls  noble  river,  and  a^aomit  to  aoharmingoountry,  it  has 
not  flourished  according  to  the  eitpeotadons  of  its  inhabit*- 
ants»  This  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Ddta  on  which  it  is  situated,  has  been  sometimes  inunda* 
led 

RusselTiUe,  the  coun^town  t^  Logan  county,  is  an  in^* 
terior  town,  intermediate  between  Green  and  Cumberland 
rivers  $  and  thirty-five  miles  distant  £rom  each.  It  con^ 
tains  an  important  seminary,  denominated  a  college;  and 
a  number  of  respectable  public  buildings,  together  with 
ItiO  private  housea  It  is  160  miles  south-west  from 
Frankfort,  and  thirty-five  south  of  Louisville.  It  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  extensive  prairies  and  barrens,  that  ap^ 
pear  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Salt  Udis  abound  near 
the  towa  Many  of  the  adjacent  prairies  are  of  great 
beauty. 

There  are  forty  or  fifty  more  considerable  villages  in 
diis  state.  It  would  be  but  tiresome  repetition  to  de- 
scribe them  with  any  degree  of  particularity.    The  names 
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of  the  principal  ones  fcdlow,  together  widi  ^  rirers  on 

which  they  are  situated.  Catletsburg,  at  the  outlet  of  Big 
Sandy.  Clarksburg,  on  the  Ohio,  forty-eight  miles  below 
Catletsburg.  Yellow  Banks,  Henderson,  Moi^anfidd, 
and  Southland,  are  on  the  Ohio,  below  Looisviile.^- 
The  last  named  town  is  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  riv- 
er. Columbia  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Misassippiy 
eleven  mites  below  the  mouth  of  die  Ohia  Prestmiburg  is 
on  the  west  branch  of  Big  Sandy,  near  the  Cumberland 
mountains.  The  following  towns  are  on  Lickii^:  CMym- 
pian  Springs,  Mount  Sterling,  Millersburg,  MarysviHe, 
and  Falmouth.  On  the  Kentucky  and  its  waters,  bendes 
those  already  enumerated,  are  Mount  Vernon,  Stamford^ 
Lancaster,  Richmond,  Winchester,  NicholasviUe,  Har- 
rodsburg  and  Laurensburg.  On  Salt  river  and  its  watere, 
are  Springfield,  Bealsburg,  Shelbyville,  Middletown^  and 
Shepherdsville.  Bairdstown  is  an  important  village,  with 
a  beaudfiil  view  of  adjacent iiills,  and  mountains;  and  is 
noted  for  a  respectable  catholic  seminary,  in  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  ea&olic  settlement,  to  which  many  people 
send  their  children  for  instiruction,irom  the  remotest  points 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  On  Green  river  and  its  waters, 
are  Caseyville,  Cohmriiia^  Gre^isbiirg,  Summersville, 
Monroe,  Glasgow,  Scottsville,  Bowling  Green,  Moi|[an- 
town,  Litchfield,  Hardensburg,  Hartford,  Greoiville,  and 
Madiscmville.  On  Cumberland  river,  Barboursvilk; 
BurkviUe,  Ho{^insville,  Princeton^  and  CentreviUe. — 
Some  of  these  villages  have  churches.  Some  of  them  are 
coun^  towns ;  and  in  a  country^  where  die  whole  scene  is 
shifting  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder;  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  are  more  important,  than  some  of  those,  whidi  we 
have  particularly  noticed  in  descriptioa  Other  villages 
may  have  liecome  important,  that  1^ ve  not  yet  been  deacri* 
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bed ;  and  there  are  viUages  deemed  (^  conseqoence^at  leafl^ 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  which  are  not  here  named. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  state  are  great  nombers  of 
those  Indian  momids,  that  are  found  over  all  the  western 
country.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  mounds  of 
'Kenmdcy,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  the  othw 
parts o(  the  West  Everyone  has  heard,  that  when  this 
coun^  was  first  discovered,  some  hundreds  of  mummies, 
m  a  state  of  entire  preservation,  were  found  in  a  cave  near 
Lexingtoa  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  pioneers  of  the  set- 
tlements in  this  country,  did  not  attach  much  consequence 
to  skeletons;  and  none  of  them  remaia  The  body  that 
viras  found  in  the  Saltpetre  cave,  has  been  examined  by 
hundred&  It  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  men  of 
our  times.  The  teeth  and  nails  did  not  seem  to  intimate 
the  shrinkii^  of  the  flesh  6rom  them,  in  the  desiccating 
process,  by  which  it  had  been  preserved.  The  teeth 
were  separated  by  considerable  intervals ;  and  were  long, 
white,  and  sharp,  reviving  the  horrible  images  of  the  nur- 
sery tales  of  Ogre's  teeth.  The  hair  seemed  to  have  been 
sandy,  or  inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  well  known,  that  noth- 
ing is  so  uniform  in  the  present  Indian,  as  his  lank  black 
hair.  From  the  pains  taken  to  preserve  this  body,  and  the 
great  labor  of  preparing  the  foncural  robes,  in  which  it  vtbs 
^[iclosed,  it  must  have  been  a  personage  of  great  conside- 
ration in  its  day.  We  saw  this  body.  The  person  had 
evidently  died  by  a  blow  on  die  skulL  The  Mood  had 
coagulated  diere  into  a  mass  of  a  texture  and  color,  sufll- 
ciently  marked  to  show,  that  it  had  been  blood.  The  en- 
velope of  the  body  was  double.  Two  sfdendid  blankets, 
completely  woven  with  the  most  beautiftil  feathers  of  the 
wild  turkey,  arranged  in  regular  stripes  and  compart- 
ments, encircled  it  The  cloth,  on  which  diese  feathers 
were  woven,  wa3  a  kind  of  linen  of  neat  texture,  and  of 
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ihe  same  kind  with  thatywfak^  iaiiowwoT^ftfi\>m^  fr 
bres  of  the  nettle.  The  body  was  evident^  that  of  a  fe- 
male of  middle  age,  and  we  sboukt  suppose,  it  might  h»Ye 
weighed  six  or  eight  poiaads. 

In  an  ancient  mound  oil  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland 
fiver,  four  feet  below  die  surfade,  a  vesisel  was  feimd,  of 
which  it  would  be  dtflcuk  to  oonv^y  an  adequate  ides, 
without  an  engraring.    It  consisled  of  three  heads^  joined 
together  at  the  back  partof  them  near  the  tof)^  by  a  stem, 
or  handle,  which  rises  above  the  heads  oJiotti  three  incbea 
The  stem  is  hollow,^  iifeches  in  cireunrferenoe  at  the  tap^ 
increasing  in  size,  as  it  descends.     These  heads  are  all 
of  the  same  dimensions,  being  about  four  inches^  from  the 
apex  to  the  chin.     The  feoe  at  the  eyes  is  three  iacfaes 
broad,  decreasing  in  breadth  att  the  way  to  the  elm.  Most 
persons  have  sufqiiosed^  tlmt  they  are  &o  smBes  of  the 
Tartar  countenance    They  do  not  so  strike  u&    Neither 
does  thdr  model  appear  to  have  been  any  thing,  like  the 
present  Irafian  countenance.    The  &ces  are  remarkable 
for  their  foUness,  and  evince  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  the 
moulder.    It  is  of  the  common  earthen  febric^  of  the  pot- 
tery generally  found  about  the  mounds.    The  fece  of  die 
eldest  is  painted  around  the  eyes  with  ydkyw,  shaded  with 
a  streak  of  the  same  colar^  beginning  at  the  top  of  die  ear^ 
running  in  a  seniMrircular  form  to  the  ear^  on  the  other 
side  <^  the  head.    Anodier  painted  line  begins  at  the 
lower  part  of  die  eye,  and  runs  down  each  ear,  about  one 
inch.    The  secmid  figure  r^resents  a  person  of  a  ^ve 
countenance,  much  younger^  than  the  preceding  one^  paint- 
ed diflferendy,  and  of  a  different  cobr.     A  streak  of  red- 
dish brown  surrounds  each  eye.     Another  line  of  the 
same  color,  beginning  at  the  top  of  one  ear^  passes  under 
the  chin,  and  endsat  the  top  (^  die  othw  ear.     The  ears, 
alsO)  are  siigbtly  tinged  widoi  the  sane  edor.    The  whole 
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fine  of  die  third  i»  ffljgMy  tinged  with  v^rmilioB,  or  soiae 
paint  resembling  it.  Each  eheek  has  a  spot  on  it  of  the 
siae  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  bngjiitly  tinged  wHb  the  same 
paint  On  the  dun  iaa  similar  spot.  One  eircomstaiicev 
worthy  of  remurk,  is^  tbat  though  these  colors  must  have 
been  exposed  to  the  damp  earth  lor  many  centuries,  thej 
bave^  BOtwtthfflanding»  preserved  every  shade  in  its  bril* 
haatj.  Thej  aie^  probably^  idols  of  the  worship  of  the 
days,  m  which  they  were  moulded.  The  vessel  is  in  the 
western  moaeum  at  Cincixmati,,  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
fef^ecamen  of  Indian  pottery. and  moulding,  that  we  have 
seen.  In  another  mound,  within  twenty  miles  of  Lexing- 
ton, were  foimd  mne  very  large  and  beautiful  marine  shells 
of  the  murex.  dass,  and  perfectly  similar  in  their  general 
oontour  to  those,  called  oonch  shells.  They  have  all  the 
fireshttess  of  those  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea»  This 
state,  like  TenncaBsee,  abounds  in  lime  stone  caves,  of  an 
extent  and  grandeuiv  to  which  the  famous  cave  at  Antipa- 
Fos  will  hold  no  comparisoik 

There  are  numberless  caves,  sinks  and  precipices,  that 
in  any  other  country  would  he  regarded,  as  curiosities. — 
They  are  aoorcea  of  wealth  in  many  instances  to  their  pro- 
prieMrs^  No  earthy  in  any  country  has  been  found  more 
fitrongly  inpregnated  witbnitra  It  is  affirmed,  that  fifty 
pounda  of  crude  vitre  have  been  extracted  from  an  hun- 
dred pounds  of  tfafB  earth.  During  the  late  war,  400,000 
pounds  a  year  were  manufaetured  firom  this  earth  in  this 
state;  and  probaUyasfipreat  an  amount  of  gun  powder.-^ 
We  have  already  mentioiied,  as  striking  curiosities,  the 
prod^oua  depths,  in  which  many  of  the  rivers  m  this 
stale  run,  which  arc  worn  throu^  strata  of  solid  lime  stone 
The  caves^  the  sink  holes^  the  gulfs^  and  the  deeply  exca* 
vated  beds  oi  the  rivers,  alford  a  continual  source  of  curi* 
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osity  and  astonisboifliitto  traT^^B,  whoareaot  thoroiq^ 
ly  used  to  this  country. 

dharacteTj  Manners^  4^.  The  peq^  of  this  stale 
have  a  chanacter  as  strongly  marked  by  nationality^  as 
those  of  any  state  of  the  unioa  It  is  a  character  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  describe,  although  all  the  shades  of  it  are 
strongly  marked  to  theeye  of  a  person,  who  has  been  loi^ 
acquainted  with  them.  They  are  not  only  unique  in  tfa^ 
manners,  but  in  th^r  origia  They  are  scions  fiom  a  no* 
ble  stock,  the  descendants  from  affluent  and  respectable 
planters  from  Vii^inia  and  North  Cardina.  They  are  in 
that  condition  in  life,  which  is,  perhaps,  best  calculated  to 
develope  high  mindedness  and  self  respect  They  ha?e  a 
distinct  and  striking  moral  physiognomy,  an  enthusiasm,  a 
vivacity  and  ardor  of  character,  courage,  frankness  and 
generosity,  that  have  been  developed  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  they  have  been  placed.  They 
have  a  delight&l  frankness  of  hospitaUty,  which  renders  a 
sojourn  among  them  exceedingly  pleasant  to  a  stranger.*-— 
Their  language,  the  very  amusing  dialect  of  the  commcMi 
people,  their  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking,  from  various 
drcumstances,  have  been  very  extensively  communicated, 
and  impressed  upon  the  general  character  of  the  people  of 
die  West^  Their  bravery  has  been  evinced  in  the  field  and 
in  the  forest  from  Louisiana  to  Canada.  Their  ^itbusi- 
asm  of  character  is  very  observable,  in  the  ardor  vnth 
which  all  classes  of  people  express  themselves,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  favorite  views  and  opinions.  All  their  feel- 
ings tend  to  extremea  It  is  not  altc^ether  in  burlesque, 
that  they  are  described  as  boastful,  and  accustomed  to  as- 
sume to  themselves  the  pride  of  having  the  best  horse,  dog, 
gun,  wife,  statefionen,  and  country.  Their  fearless  ardor 
and  frankness,  and  self  confidence  become  to  their  young 
men,  in  other  parts  of  the  West,  in  competition  for  place 
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mnA  precedence,  as  a  good^star.  When  a  Kentuckian  pre- 
sent himself  in  another  state,  as  a  candidate  for  an  office, 
in  competition  with  a  candidate  from  another  state,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  the  Kentuckian  carries  it — 
Wherever  the  Kentuckian  travels,  he  earnestly  and  affec- 
tionately remembers  his  native  hills  and  plains.  His 
ihoughts  as  incessandy  turn  towards  home,  as  the  Swiss 
are  represented  to  do.  He  invokes  the  genius  of  his  coun- 
ty in  trouble,  danger  and  solituda  It  is  to  him  the  home 
•f  plenty,  beauty,  greatness  and  every  thing,  that  he  desires, 
w  respects.  This  nationality  never  deserts  him.  No  coun- 
try will  bear  a  comparison  with  his  country ;  no  people  widi 
his  people.  The  English  are  said  to  go  into  batde  v^th  a 
song  about  roast  beef  in  their  mouths.  When  the  Ken- 
tuckian encounters  die-  danger  of  batde,  or  of  any  kind, 
when  he  is  even  on  board  a  foundering  ship,  his  last  excla- 
mation is,  ^hurrah  for  old  Kentucky.' 

MdigUm.  The  prevailing  denominations  are  baptists, 
presbyterians,  methodists,  Cumberland  presbyterians,  and 
fleceders.  The  people  manifest  their  excitable  and  ar- 
dentcharacter  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  sufcgecta  They 
have  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  hear  new  preachers,  and  an 
extreme  eagerness  for  novelty.  Religious  excitements  are 
common,  and  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  emotioa — 
•Religion,  in  some  form,  seems  to  be  very  generally  respect- 
ed; and  there  is  scarcely  a  village,  or  a  populous  settle- 
ment in  the  state,  that  has  not  one,  or  more,'  fiivorite  preach- 
«ra  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which  is  the  predominant 
denomination,  that  of  the  baptists,  methodists  or  presbyte- 
rians. But  notwithstanding  the  marked  enthusiasm  of  the 
diaracter  of  this  people,  notwithstanding  they  are  much 
addicted  to  bitter  political  disputation,  notwithstanding  all 
tdie  coUimons  from  opposmg  courts,  parties  and  clai»,  as  a 
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state,  Ae  people  have  umformtf  distinginbed  Aemsehrec 
for  reKgiouB  order,  quiet  and  tolerance. 

Vransylemda  UnirersUy.  Thtt  instilotioa  was  char- 
tered and  endowed  in  1^8;  and  is  die  roost  ancient  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  western  country,  in  point  of  boiidingB, 
professorships,  and  funds,  it  iias  general iy  been  considered 
still  to  retain  this  pre-eminence.  Its  library,  phiiosofducal 
and  chemical  apparatus  would  be  considened  respectable 
in  any  country.  Its  medical  school  has  been  &r  more  nu- 
merously attended,  than  any  other  one  in  the  western 
country.  A  law  school  is  now  jwlded  la  its  foundation.  It 
is  situated  delij^tfuUy,  and  in  a  centnd  point  of  the  great 
▼alley  of  the  West;  and  ought  to  haTe a  happy  nnd  pow^ 
erftd  influence  upon  the  science  and  literature  of  all  die 
ooantry  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

There  is  anodier  college,  denominated  die  Central  cot* 
lege,  of  which  Gideon  Bladi:bom,  D.  D.  is  president—^ 
The  respectable  cadmlic  institution  at  Bairdstown  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

Education.  In  all  the  considerable  towns  and  villageB 
ifaere  are  good  schoola  Many  opulent  fiimihes  employ 
private  instructors.  Domestic  educatiim  is  more  cberidi«> 
ed  here,  dmn  in  any  of  the  western  states.  AU  families  of 
any  considerable  standing  are  acqudnted  with  theliiera^ 
ture  of  the  day,  and  purchase  the  new  publicationB.  Tbe 
seminary  at  Bairdstown  has  considerable  reputation ;  and 
childr^i,  especially  those  of  catholic  parents,  are  s^t  to 
this  institution  from  all  points  of  die  Mississippi  valley.—^ 
There  are  boarding  schools  at  Lexington  and  in  other  plai- 
ces, that  have  obtained  deserved  estimation,  as  places  of 
resort  for  the  children  firom  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.—* 
Many  of  the  respectable  and  intelligent  people  of  this  state 
are  sdll  aware,  that  there  are  ca^tal  defects  in  the  general 
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iQffirtem  of  edacacdon,aiid^ifae  arraiigmieiit  aaad  dittnlNi- 
tion  of  the  primary  schools. 

.  CanstituHoHj  (Governments  4^  The  legiskitiYe  powd- 
er is  divided  as  usual  The  senators  are  elected  for  fimr 
years  and  the  representatives  for  one.  A  person  to  be  el- 
igible as  a  s^iator,  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
wn  of  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  six  years  in 
the  stftte,  and  one  year  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  cho-i 
sea  A  representative  must  be  twenty^four  years  of  age, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  in  the 
state  two  years,  and  in  the  district  one.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  four  years;  and  is  eligible  four  years  9ut  of 
elevea  He  must  be  thirty.years  of  oge,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  two  jeare^ 
and  in  the  district  one.  He  Jias  a  qualified  negative  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  has  a  pardoning  power, 
and  makes  appointments  with  the  consent  of  the  senate. — 
The  judiciary  consists  in  a  si^preme  court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  the  assembly  may  appoint,  and  the  judges 
retain  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  Every  free 
white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  has  resi- 
ded in  die  state  two  years,  or  one  year  in  the  district  is  en- 
.tided  to  the  elective  fi^nchise. 

Mistery.  This  state  takes  its  name  firom  the  Indian 
appellation  of  one  of  its  chief  rivers,  ^Kan-tuck-kee.^  It 
was  first  visited,  in  1767,  by  Mr.  Finley  from  North  Car- 
olina He  was  accompanied,  in  this  adventurous  advance 
into  an  unknowp  wildemess,by  a  few  wandering  and  kin- 
dred spirits,  who  were  actuated  by  the  same  fondness  for  the 
wild,  untrammelled,  existence  of  a  hunting  and  roaming 
life  in  the  wooda  A  preference,  once  contracted  for  such 
an  existence,  is  never  relinquished.  If  these  hunters  ex- 
j>ected  to  visit  undiscovered  races,  and  to  find  Peruvian 
treasures,  they  were  disappointed.    But  they  were  not 
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disappointed  in  hiding  an  abunlUbice  of  deer,  elk,  fexea, 
wild  cats,  wolves,  panthers,  bears  and  bofialoa  They 
were  dehghted  with  the  fresh  and  loxoriant  Bspect  of  na- 
ture, the  beautiful  lawns,  the  rich  pastures  and  cane 
brakes,  and  the  charming  flowering  foresia  Having  ex- 
plored the  country  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  returned 
to  North  Carolina,  foil  of  die  excited  conceptions!^  trav- 
elers, vb  relate  what  they  had  seen.  They  describe  it  as 
a  terrestrial  paradise,  foil  of  game,  and  forests  crowned 
with  flowers;  nor  did  they  foiget  the  huge  bones,  which 
diey  had  seen  and  handled  at  ^Big  bone  lick.' 

This  wonderfol  country,  and  their  travels  and  adven-' 
tures,  excited,  as  may  be  supposed,  abundant  convenntioa 
But  two  years  elapsed,  before  Finley  revisited  the  counuy ; 
and  he  v^as  now  accompanied  by  Daniel  Boone.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  naturally  wished 
to  secure  the  possession  of  this  extensive  and  fertile  do- 
maia  The  project,  not  being  encouraged  in  England, 
was  abandoned. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1739,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  governor  Spotswood,  of  Yii^in- 
ia,  who  had  been  living  in  redrement,  was  appcnnted  to 
command  a  body  of  colonial  troops,  and  viras  instructed  to 
carry  into  effect  what  had  been  his  fovorite  project,  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  country  on  the  Ohio.  During  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  about  the  year  1754,  ma- 
ny colonists  from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  had  set- 
tled on  the  upper  waters  of  that  river.  In  the  year  1763, 
Fort  Pitt  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  crowa 
But  the  whole  country  of  what  is  now  called  K^Mud^y 
was  as  yet  an  unknown  and  unexplored  wilderness.  The 
fhmous  Ohio  company  had  only  extended  dieir  settlements 
fix)m  the  north-west  extremity  of  Virginia,  to  the  country 
about  the  upper  courses  of  the  Ohia    These  circumstan* 
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Iwnting  adventurers  from  North  Carolina. 

After  tbe return  of  MnFinley  and  Daniel  Boone,  we 
hear  little  more  of  the  former;  and  his  name,  except  as  the 
preenrsor  of  the  other,  in  the  discovery  of  Kentockyv 
seems  to  have  perished  fixMn  the  annals  of  its  history.~- 
As  the  name  of  the  latter  will  be  forever  identified  wilh 
the  discovery  and  settlementof  this  state,  and  as  it  will 
fi^nently  recur  in  the  folbwing  annals,  we  shall  take 
leave,  in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  his  character* 
He  naturally  takes  a  conspicuous  place  among  those  hardy 
backwoodsmen,  who  were  the  pioneers  of  settlement  and 
civilization  in  the  West  They  were  a  remarkable  ctess  of 
people,  trained  by  circumstances  to  a  singuhu- and  uni^pie 
character,  very  unlike  that  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Atbn^ 
tic  country.  They  were  as  remarkable  for  high  notions 
o£  honor  and  justice,  as  they  were  for  hardihood,  strength 
and  bravery.  A  boundless  wilderness,  filled  with  gamc^ 
was  the  region,  in  which  their  thoughts  expatiated ;  and 
when  akme  in  those  forests,  with  their  dogs  and  their  gun, 
ihey  indulged  in  the  pursuits  most  dear  to  their  heart. 

Daniel  Boone  was  bom  in  Maryland,  about  the  year 
1736.  His  first  buddings  o(  character  indicated  that 
de^y  rooted  propensity,  that  followed  him  through  life 
But  the  back  forests  of  Maryland,  as  he  grew  into  lifo^ 
were  too  limited,  and  too  barneyed  arange  for  such  a 
Nimrod  He  removed  with  hw  parents  to  Viiginia,  and 
subsoquendy  to  North  Carolina.  But  those  parts  of  these 
states,  east  <rf*  the  mountains,  were,also,  too  much  explo- 
red, and  settled  for  him.  In  following  Finley  over  those 
mountains  into  the  flowering  forests  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
cane  brakes  of  these  bwns,  among  the  bears,  buffiifosand 
Indians,  he  found,  at  last  his  ftmu  ideal  In  1709,  we 
find  lum  there,  seeking  a  qKMwi  which  to  build  a  cabin, 
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where  lie  wished  (o  carry  his  wile,  and  be  stationary.  He 
was  uneducated,  in  the  sense,  in  which  that  ^enn  is  now 
understood.  He  had  be^  accustomed,  from  his  earfiesi 
years,  to  wander  alone  in  the  woods  for  days  together, 
with  no  other  communion,  than  his  own  thoughts.  One 
of  the  first  things,  taught  him  by  this  mode  of  file,  was 
self  reliance,  and  self  dependence.  Eridently  be  had  a 
mind  above  the  common,  iipon  which  to  build  his  peeuUar 
character.  The  quickness  of  apprdienaon,  the  s^  pos- 
session and  self  command,  which  he  afterwards  so  often 
evinced,  could,  perhaps,  have  been  acquired  in  no  other 
way,  than  in  his  peculiar  modes  of  life.  He  veas  remark- 
aUe  for  his  humanity  of  disposition,  and  goitleness  of  man- 
ners ;  but  stiH  more  so  for  his  pre-eminent  and  uncenquer^ 
able  fordtude,  a  Uwt  which  nothing  could  waver,  and  noth* 
ing  but  death  destroy. 

In  his  second  sojourn  in  Kentucky,  his  suflferii^  conn 
mmced.  As  he  axid  his  companion,  Stewart,  one  morning 
left  their  camp,  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  fodians, 
who  plundered  them  of  every  thing,  they  possessed.  They 
were  compelled  to  a  painftil  march  into  the  wilderness,  in 
which  they  were  closely  vratched.  On  the  8di  night, 
being  left  unguarded,  they  escaped,  and  returned  to  their 
desolate  and  plundered  camp,  where  they  would  have  per* 
ished  with  hunger,  as  ifaey  had  neidier  food,  guns,  nor  am- 
munition,except  at  this  emergency  they  had  been  visited  by  a 
brother  of  Boone's  fixxn  Cardina,  who  mf^Ked  them  with 
these  articles.  Soon  after  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  con- 
siderable body  df  savages,  and  Stewart  was  kiHed  The 
brothers  escaped;  and  with  their  tomahawks  built  them- 
selves a  cabin  of  poles  and  baric,  in  whtdi  they  spent  the 
winter.  In  the  ^ring  of  17?0,  his  brothw  returned  td 
North  Carolina,  and  left  him  alone  in  the  woods,  the  only 
"White  man  in  Kmtucky.    He  had  neitfier  bread,  nor  salt, 
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nor  even  a  d<^  for  a  companioa  During  the  absence  of 
his  brother,  he  made  an  exploring  trip  to  (he  Ohio,  return* 
ed  on  his  steps,  and  in  July,  met  his  brother  returning 
from  North  Carolina,  according  to  his  agreement,  when 
they  parted.  They  then  explored  the  country  together,  as 
far  as  the  river  Cumberland,  and  in  i77i,  returned  to  their 
fiunilies,  with  the  intention  df  removing  them  to  Ken* 
tucky. 

In  the  autumn  <^  1773,  Daniel  Boone  returned  with  his 
family,  joined  by  five  other  persona  In  PowelPs  valley, 
the  party  received  an  accession  of  forty  other  persons,  all 
confiding  in  the  guidance  and  management  of  Daniel 
Boone.  The  party  thence  advanced  into  the  wildemess 
in  high  spirits,  until  the  10th  d*  October,  when  die  Indi- 
ans fired  upon  their  rear,  and  killed  six  mea  Among  the 
slain  was  the  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Boone.  They  fiiced 
upon  the  foe,  and  drove  them  ofi*,  but  not  until  Hmr  cattle 
were  dispersed.  The  immigrants  themselves  were  so 
much  afflicted,  and  disheartened,  that  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  retire  to  the  seulement  on  Clinch  river.  Here 
Daniel  Boone  ccmtinued  to  hunt,  until  June,  1774. 

At  this  time  he  was  requested  by  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, to-  whom  fame  had  made  him  known,  to  repair  to  the 
foils  of  Ohio,  to  conduct  thence  a  party  of  surveyors, 
whose  stay  there  was  deemed  unsafe,  on  account  of  the 
recent  hostility  of  the  northern  savages.  With  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Stoner  for  companion,  he  made  his  way 
dirough  the  woods  to  the  foils  in  safety;  and  piloted  the 
surveyors  away,  accwdhig  to  request  He  was  absent 
firom  his  home  two  mondis.  This  year  the  Shanmees  and 
odi^  northern  Indians  commenced  op^i  hostflities  upon 
the  fwa^A&r  aettlemmits.  Daniel  Bocme  was  ordered,  mik 
die  mk  of  captain,  to  taloe  command  of  diree  contiguous 
^MTlSi  where  lie  diseluffged  hk  assigned  duty,  until  peace 
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was  made  with  the  Indiaiis.  Being  rdieved  from  this  du^, 
he  was  solicited  by  Henderson  and  company  of  North 
Gardina,  as  tfamr  ag^t,  to  att^  a  meeting  of  the  southern 
Indians,  which  th^yhadconvoked^witha  viewtopurciiMeof 
them  lands  south  of  Kentucky  ri¥en  Inl775,  he  met  the  In* 
dians,  pursuant  to  his  appointment,  and  made  the  purcha- 
ses. He  was  then  requested  to  head  a  party,  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  lands.  He  opened  a  road  from  Holston 
10  the  Kmtucky,  with  their  asastemce;  but  was  atlpcked, 
during  the  ^it^7Mize,by  the  Indians;  and  four  of  the  par- 
ty were  killed,  and  five  wounded.  In  1775,  Boone  reach* 
ed  Kentucky  river  with  the  survivors;  and  commoiced  a 
Ibrt  at  die  lick,  where  Boonesborough  now  standa  The 
party,  enfeebled,  and  discount^  by  4ieir  kisses,  did  mA 
compfete  the  fort  until  June. 

Leaving  some  men  to  guard  the  fort,  Boone  Uxk  the 
remainder  to  GUnch  settlement,  to  escort  his  fiunily  to  the 
country,  and  his  wife  and  dau^ter  were  the  first  white 
women,  who  arrived  in  Kentucky.  Here  he  remained  a 
number  of  years,  aiding,  and  encouraging  diose,  who  were 
bold  enough  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  choose  his  mode 
ij£  tife»  The  Indians  were  continually  harrassii^,  and 
murdmng  the  new  setders;  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
head  the  partsas  of  woodsm^  who  sou^  revenge,  to 
put  them  on  the  trail  of  dieir  foe,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  retaliate.  The  future  historical  inciditets  of  Iris  carea 
are  naturally  interwoven  in  the  historical  aimals,  that  fol- 
k>w.  With  the  folio wii^  brief  dsetdi  of  his  chacader,  we 
riiail  reuini  to  the  order  of  these  aanak 

The  very  name  of  Daniel  Boone  isa  roofMnce  of  ilseiC 
A  Nimrod  by  instinct  and  physical  character,  his  hone 
was  in  die  range  of  woods;  his  beau  ideal  dM  diase,  and 
forests  foH  of  buflUos,  bears,  and  deen  Mere  expert  at 
dietr  own  arts,  dian  die  IncKans  dmnselves,  to  fi|ht  dMBH 
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and  MI  them,  gives  scope  to  die  eioritii^  coMeioiiiBess  of 
the  exercises  of  his  own  appropriate  and  pecoliar  powers. 
He  fights  them  in  nameroos  woods  and  ambushes.  His 
companions  &H  about  him.  He  is  one  of  those  peculiar 
persons  whom  destiny  seems  to  have  charmed  against  balk. 
When  by  daring  or  stratagem,  or  good  fortune,  he  comes 
off  safe  fit>m  a  desperate  conflict,  it  affi>rds  him  a  delight- 
fill  theme  to  recount  to  his  listening  companions  around 
the  cabin  fire,  or  as  feasting  on  the  smddng  buffiJohump, 
on  a  winter  evening,  his  strange  adventures  and  his  hair^ 
breadth  escape&  At  length  he  is  takea  But  the  savageci 
have  too  much  reverence  for  such  a  grand  ^medicine*  of  a 
man  as  Boone,  to  kiU  him.  He  assumessuch  an  air  of  en- 
lire  satis&ctimi  along  with  them,  and  they  are  so  naturally 
delighted  with  such  a  mi^ty  hunter,  and  such  a  fi-ee  and 
fortunate  spirit,  that  they  are  charmed,  and  decdved  into  a 
confidence  that  he  is  really  at  home  with  tbbm,  and  would 
not  escape  if  he  could.  It  is  probable^  too,  that  his  seem- 
ing sati^tction  is  not  altogether  affected.  The  Indian  way^ 
of  life  is  the  way  of  his  heart  It  is  almost  one  thing  ta 
him,  so  that  he  wanders  in  the  woods  with  expert  hunters, 
whether  he  takes  his  diversion  with  the  whites,  or  the  Indi- 
ana They  are  lulled  into  such  confidence,  as  to  allow  him 
almost  his  own  range.  He  seizes  his  opportunity,  and  in 
escaping,  undergoes  such  incredible  haidships,  and  priva- 
tions, and  dangers,  as  nothing  would  render  crediUe,  but 
die  most  indubitable  evidence,  that  they  have  been  actually 
10  endured. 

Boone  thought  little  of  tides  and  courts  of  record. — 
Fences,  bu^and  bounds,  and  partitimi  lines,  and  all  the 
barbarous  terms,  invented  by  the  sfurit  o{  Meumand 
Tmrn^  the  paltry  letls  and  hindrances  o(  civilization,  were 
terms  of  unhappy  om^fi  in  his  ear.  He  finds  himsdf  cir- 
eumvented  by  dmie,  who  had  thou^t  with  more  respect 
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of  Aasie  things;  and  m  his  age,  he  fled  from  landht^dtts 
and  lawsuits  in  Kentucky  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.*— 
Here,  on  a  riTer,  with  a  course  of  sooMthing  more  than  a 
thousand  leagues,  all  through  wiUemess,  an  ample  and  a 
pleasant  range  was  opened  to  his  imagination.  We  saw 
him  on  those  banks.  With  thin  grey  hair,  a  high  forehead, 
a  keen  eye,  a  chcerfiil  expression,  a  singularly  bold  confor- 
mation of  countenance  and  breast,  and  a  sharp  and  com* 
manding  voice,  and  with  a  creed  for  the  fiiture,  embracing 
not  many  articles  beyond  his  red  rival  hunters,  he  appeared 
to  us  the  same  Daniel  Boone,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
jerked  and  dried  to  high  preservation,  that  we  had  figured, 
as  the  wanderer  in  woods,  and  the  slayer  of  bears  and  In- 
diana He  could  no  longer  well  descry  the  wild  turitey  on 
the  trees,  but  his  eye  still  kindled  at  the  hunt^?s  lale,  and 
he  remarked,  that  the  population  on  that  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri was  becoming  too  dense,  and  the  farms  too  near 
each  other,  for  comfortable  range,  and  that  he  never  wish- 
ed to  reside  in  a  place,  where  he  could  not  &I1  trees 
enough  into  his  yard  to  keep  up  his  winter  fira  Dim,  ag 
was  his  eye,  with  age,  it  would  not  have  heen  difficulty  we 
apprehend,  to  have  obtained  him  as  a  volunteer  on  a  hunting 
expedition  over  the  Rocky  mountains.  No  man  ever  ex- 
emplified more  strongly  the  ^ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.' 

Kentucky  was  at  this  time  a  kind  of  opea  forest;  in 
which  the  lawns  were  tangled  with  cane,  and  other  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  grass,  in  which  fed  innumerable 
flocks  of  deer,  bears,  buffidos,  and  other  game.  It  was  of 
course  a  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  Indiana  Various 
nations  hunted  on  it ;  but  none  claimed  it,in  individual  ju^p- 
erty.  It  might  be  expected,  that  when  savages  of  d^iSep- 
ent  tribes  ofien  came  in  collision,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, die  mutual  pret^isions  would  he  oflensetded  by  the 
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right  of  ihe  stMug^et  From  tfae  frequent  and  Moody 
fenoontres,  Which  took  ptaoeamong  tfaeoiy  and  fnnn  tbo 
depths  of  tefeitMfty  dafing  the  summer  vetdmr^  k  took 
the  name  of  the  Marii  and  Moody  groood.' 

In  1770,  a  parrjr  of  nme  pmrnis^  beaded  by  colon^ 
Jamee  Knox,  reaped  Kemud^y  with  a  fiew  to  hitnti  and 
explora  It  is  nocknown,dHft  Knox  and  Boone  ever  met^ 
or  had  any  knowledge,  that  the  other  was  in  the  country^ 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  their 
diflferent  attempts  were  made  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country.  Boone  saw  the  country  onty  with  the  eye  of  a 
hunter,  with  very  litde  ferecaet  et  its  fature  value  and 
destiny.  Knoi&and  his  party  tiawed  this  fair  region  with 
different  eyes,  and  saw  it  in  tbe  aspect  of  its  T^ue  undct 
^e  bands  of  oukivation  and  babitaney.  While  Ihey,  bow 
ever,  were  meditating,  whether  it  were  better  to  induce  a 
great  body  of  their  oomitrymevi  to  immigrate  there  with 
Ihem,  or  to  enter  on  their  enterprize  alone,  the  whole  coum 
try,  which  had  hitherto  been  claimed  by  France,  passed 
by  ceded  transfer  to  the  poasession  of  Ekigkaid.  The  Y ir^ 
^nia  troops,  who  had  served  in  the  Canadian  war,  receiv* 
ed  bomties  in  these  western  lands;  and  were  imxious  to 
survey  them,  and  ascertain  their  valua  The  claimants, 
wNk  Aeir  surveyors,  arrived  in  the  eoontry,  in  1773,  to 
view  and  select  their  lands.  They  descended  the  Ohio 
#om  FcMt  Pitt  to  (he  fidla,  and  explored  die  country  mi  the 
Kentucky  side  of  tfae  river.  They  exiunined  some  of 
the  salines,  or  Kcks,  and  among  others  ^Bigbonehck}' 
and  contemplated^  with  astonishment,  those  eaor^ 
nous  animal  remains  found  there.  They  returned  delights* 
"ed  with  the  appearance  of  the  country.  About  the  same 
time  geneial  Thompscm,  of  Pennsylvania^  commenced  an 
^tensive  course  of  surveys  of  the  rich  lands  on  the  north 
fork  of  Licking,    fn  1774,  other  surveyors  folfowed  the 
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same  roate.  After  reaching  the  fiills  <^  Ohio,  they  travel* 
led  up  OD  both  sidefiTof  Kentucky  river,  as  fiitr  as  l^kr 
bom,  on  the  north,  and  Dick's  river  on  the  south. 

This  year,  the  first  calrni  for  family  habitancy  was  built 
x>n  the  present  site  of  Harrodsburg,  by  James  HaiTo4 — 
This  habitation  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  boose 
and  a  fort  The  occupants  were  emigrants  from  Monon- 
gahela.  AH  the  Indians  north-west  of  the  Ohio  were  now 
at  open  war  with  the  Virginians.  A  severe  battle  was 
fought  between  the  parties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ken* 
hawa.  It  terminated  in  fitvor  of  the  Virginians.  The 
battle  field  was  called  Point  Pleasant  Many  of  the  sol- 
diers  returned  to  the  south-western  parts  of  Viiginia 
through  Kentucky.  Govemer  Dunmore,  who  then  com- 
manded the  main  army  of  militia,  who  had  not  been  in  the 
action  of  Point  Pleasant,  marched  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try. Peace  was  soon  afier  made  between  him  and  the  In- 
diana The  surveyors  were  again  able  to  execute  their 
commissiona  While  the  government  of  Virginia  made 
iise  of  these  means  to  render  the  country  safely  habitable^ 
individuals  in  several  places  built  cabins,  inhabited  ihem 
onesea8on,and  thenretumed  to  their  homes ;  in  this  way  giv- 
ing themselves  a  fqture  claim  to  the  land,  upon  which  they 
had  built  Harrodsburg,  Boonesborough  and  Logan's 
camp,  near  the  present  site  of  Stamford,  were  the  first  per- 
manent settlements.  The  two  latter  settlements  were 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Virginia.  Henderson  and 
company  had  been  induced,  by  exaggerated  accounts  oi 
^e  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  wish  for  some  claim,  to  enable  them 
to  monopolize  the  profits,  which  would  accrue  from  the 
occupancy  and  sale  of  the  new  country.  They  according- 
ly made  that  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  in  which  Boone  was  their  agent— 
Boone  was  now  upon  the  ground.    A  fort  was  built,  and  a 
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bnd  ofl^  opened  l^  Henderson  and  company,  tor  the 
sale  of  their  land&  Tb^  porefaasers  were  to  receive  titles 
in  virtoeof  that,  which  Henderson  aad  company  bad  re- 
ceived from  the  Indiana  This  would  have  been  a  golden 
speculation  indeed,  could  iSm  oompany  have  realized  their 
(Mcpectations.  Yirghfua  had  as  yet  attached  little  value  ta 
her  westmfi  possessions.  Thegreat  conflict  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  bad  occupied  all  her 
chief  thoughts  and  enei^es.  Things  so  remained,  until 
in  common  with  Aie  other  states,  she  proclaimed  herself 
free  and  independent,  and  alone  posi»eflsing  the  right  of  ex<- 
tinguishing  the  Indian  cbims  within  her  territory,  and 
m^ng  sales  of  her  landa 

The  legislfttnre  ^  thatstatia  declared  Henderson^  pur* 
diase  nriU ;  a&  &r  as  concerned  the  validity  of  the  claim ;  ^ 
but  effectual  flo  fiir  as  delated  toeiitipogHisbing  the  ckdms  of 
the  Indians  within  b^  territories.  .  To  indenuufy  Hen« 
derson  for  his  loss,  they  made  him  a  compensation  d 
900,000  acres  of  land,  lyiog  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river* 
T^  afisodation  was  satisfied  with  this  grant;  and  the  set- 
tlers under  tittes  recdved  fixxn  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  looked  to  Virginia  for  protection  in  tl^ir  rights. — 
The  legidature  at  the  same  time  ccx^rmed  a  purchase, 
made  by  colonel  Donaldson  fit>m  the  six  nations,  of  the 
country  north  oi  Kentucky  river.  The  Indian  claim  to 
the  whole  of  Kentudiy,  north  of  the  Tennessee,  was  now 
eactinguidhed  by  purchase.  James  Harrod  and  his  men 
jomed  die  Yii^niana  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  Af^ 
ter  peace  with  the  Indiwis,  he  reftimed  to  Harrodsburg, 
and  gathered  around  him  a  sufficient  number  c^  woods^ 
men,  to  rendw  Harrodsburg  a  safe  retreat  of  refuge  for 
troEvellersand  immigrants.  A  road,  sofficiendy  wide  for 
a  single  file  of  pack  horses,  had  been  opened  by  Danid 
Boone  firom  Uie  settlement  on  Hol|stontQ  Kauuc^y  river. 
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He  rewoved  wiib  1m  iamiiy  and  foUoM^m  to  BooaoriMV 
rough.  Sereral  fiiaiiKes  moved  to  H^nrod^biiil;  ia  ibt 
momb  of  September^  1776.  Tbneo  wojaen  with  tbw 
husbands  and  children,  came  Ais  yew  to  enoounier  aU  the 
dangers  of  tbesarage  wildeniefB,  tbeprinrirass  and  faafd«> 
ships  of  a  backwoods  hfe,  and  the  serere  confiamEMSit  of 
being  shut  up  in  the  limt^  of  a  fori.  These  perasanent 
aetilements  were  viewed  by  the  Indiaafl  with  ett^eose  jeal^ 
ousy.  They  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  aware,  to  what 
resuto  these  things  most  Jead  Th^  oommeoeed  a  aya* 
lematic  coarse  of  miu'derijiiigailywfacunthsgi^oAiUfi^  on* 
protected,  and  h^ond  the  limits  of  the  fotta. 

James  Harrod,  the  founder  <^  tins  settlement,  was  ano* 
ther  oharaeter,  like  Boone,  esa<^  fitted  lor  the  duties  and 
ealls  of  the  relation,  whjoh  he  sostakied  to  the  cohmy«  It 
was  not  amhitiofi,  that  pfaMsed  him  ast  the  head  of  a  par^, 
andhislitdacokiny;  but  the  caH  of  die  people,  and  an  in* 
timate  and  deep  feehng,  thai  be  was  move  quahfied  Ar 
those  dittieB,than  any  (me  amuad  him.  He  was  a  brave 
and  eapen  httBtsaaan,  and  a  man  of  generous,  frank,  and 
ifidepenckont  charaeter.  Hepossessed,  in  an  eminent  de^ 
gree,  thatinatinctivefceemfiess  of  laat,  toseixe  the  chie  and 
Qircumsianoed,  that  guide  the  hunter  in  a  straight  and  saftr 
Erection  through  the  pathless  wooda  He  united  the  in* 
stineta  of  an  Indian  (o  theoalculationsand  reasomng  pow^ 
VBoi  civilmad  man*  Any  one,  at  aH  oonv^wal  widi  the 
aeenes  of  a  irstaettler  in  the  wildeiaiess,  and  there%imiie 
trails  for  eoimsel  and  gmdanee  hi  the  leader  of  soek  an 
establishment  can  see  at  once  what  aninvahiabie  acquis^ 
tionsuoh  a  man  would  be  to  such  a  settlefMniL  Whes 
die  Indians  had  committed  thefis,  or  HBirder8,he  was  at 
ways  at  hand  lo  head  an  expedilMtt  of  retaliation,  or  le^ 
oovery.  When  a  fitmily  made  known^  that  their  stock  oi 
provisions  was. runiung  low,  he  was  readjf  to  ahonkkr  bis 
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rifle^  and  to  scour  ite  woods  to  bunt  for  a  supply.  The 
hooting  of  lost  cattle  and  horses  in  the  woods  is  a  prc&s* 
sion^  in  which  ibe  genius  iMfid  skill  of  a  backwoods  man 
has  a  pecufiar  field  of  derelopem^it  Those,  who  live  in 
die  old  settlement  can  never  imagine  the  skill,  which  men 
in  sitnaiicms,  like  his,  acquire  in  that  way.  The  finding  of 
eatlks  lost  in  the  woods,  is  a  thing  d*  vital  importance  to 
die  first  settJereinsttch  a  country.  They,  who  bed  lost 
them,  repaured  to  Mn  Harrod.  He  sallied  forth,  availing 
hinwetf  of  his  peculmr  resources  in  this  sort  of  experience, 
and  their  cattle  were  found. 

So  dear  did  this  way  of  life  become  to  him,  that  afier 
this  primitive  state  of  things  had  all  passed  away,  after  he 
had  obtained  the  commission  of  colonel,  had  a  fiunily, 
firiends,  and  comforts  of  all  kinds  multiplied  around  him, 
he  used  to  leave  his  house,  and  repair  to  those  parts  of 
Kenttu^y,  that  were  still  wide  and  waste  wilderness 
abounding  m  game.  He  wouU  there  remain,  in  the  d^th 
of  woods,  two  or  three  wedks,  secluded  from  the  sight  of 
every  human  being.  In  one  <A  these  expeditions  he  lost 
his  life;  but  how,  or  Where,  is  not  exactly  known.  He 
left  a  daughter,  and  an  ample  estate  in  kmds.  The  early 
stages  <tf  the  settlement  of  this  state  were  fruitfiil  in  pr^ 
dncing  eharaolefs  of  thk  kind.  Their  names  and  exploits 
and  thdr  hair  breadth  escapes  will  reoNun  themes  of  in« 
terest  in  the  narratives  of  their  descendants  around  the 
evening  fire. 

The  third  station,  as  we  have  mrationed,  was  at  Logan's  . 
eamp.  Benjamsi  Logan  was  \^  birth  a  Virginiaa  By 
thedea&of  his  fiu^r,  when  he  was  only  fonrteen,  he  was 
left  with  the  care  of  ala^  iunily.  He  provided  for  the 
snppwt.of  his  modier;  saw  his  femily  settled,  left  Virginia^ 
and  repaired  westof  the  niountains,  to  dtese  new  re^ons, 
topiovidofofhiHiaelC    lis  purchased  lands,.Bianied»  and 
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commenced  impFOvementB  on  the  Holstoa  TSb  ^?a0  wiifa 
lord  Dunmore,  when  he  made  peace  wiih  the  Indians,  in 
1774  The  next  year  he  visited  Kentucky,  selected  the 
spot,  where  he  afterwards  built  his  fort,  and  in  1776,  re* 
moved  his  family  to  the  country*  These  three  setdesients 
of  Boone,  Harrod,  and  Logan  were  the  grand  rallying 
points  for  the  solitary  settlers  dispersed  over  all  the  coun- 
try. The  Indians  were  considered  as  enemies,  for  thers 
was  no  security  by  day  or  night,  but  in  these  staticms. 

The  14th  of  July,  1776,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Boone, 
and  two  daughters  of  colonel  Galloway  were  encounterpd 
by  the  Indians,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  and  were 
carried  away  prisoners.  Daniel  Boone  collected  a  party 
of  eight  men,  and  immediately  followed  them.  On  the  16th 
of  the  month,  they  were  retaken  uninjured,  and  two  <^tfae 
Indians  were  killed.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  joy  of  the  parents  and  their  lost  daughters  at 
this  meeting.    It  is  a  scene  which  no  words  can  paint 

Soon  afterwards,  the  setders  ascertained,  that  the  Indi* 
ans  had  brought  a  considerable  force  into  the  country,  and 
had  divided  it  into  small  bodies,  with  which  it  was  intended 
to  attack,  and  destroy  the  setdemmts  in  detail.  They  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  bringing,  and  sustaining  a 
considerable  force  into  the  field.  They  can  not  make  great 
eflforts  in  a  pitched  battle,  or  in  besi^ing  a  farU  Buttbqr 
are  cunning,  persevering,  and  terriUe  beyond  conceptieo, 
in  carrying  into  efiect  the  injuries  and  murders,  which  th^ 
meditate  in  this  way.  It  is  inconceivable,  with  what  dex- 
terity, diey  provide  for  their  own  safeQr,  wMe  they  plaa  ibe 
murder  of  dieir  etwaij.  They  conceal  diemselves  in  a 
thicket,  among  the  weeds,  b^ind  the  fence,  wany  covert 
Here  they  He  through  the  whole  day,  or  night  to  vray-lay 
the  patfi,  where  th^  suppose,  the  object  of  their  revenge 
willpaas.   When  they  imagine  their  aim  is  sore,  they  fin— 
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and  if  ciKiiiniteiic68  warrant,  dait  on  ifa^ 
his  scalp.  If  they  dare  not  do  this,  they  slide  back  to  their 
ambush,  retreat,  and  are  gone,  carrying  with  them  the 
pleasant  thought,  that  they  hare  destroyed  one  er  more  of 
their  enemiea  They  cut  off  the  supplies  of  a  garrison,  by 
killing  or  driving  off  their  cattle.  They  secrete  them- 
selves in  ambudi  near  the  s|mi^  and  watering  places, 
that  they  may  kill  or  capture  those,  who  repair  there^  un^ 
conscious  of  their  danger.  In  the  night,  they  place  them- 
selves near  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  watch  patiently,  until 
the  morning,  that  they  may  kill  the  first  person,  that  comes 
forth.  They  are  remarkably  adroit  in  stratagems,  to  decoy 
the  garrison  out  on  one  side,  while  they  enter  on  the  other, 
and  kill  the  women  and  children.  When  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  stock  of  provisions,  they  supply  themselves 
anew  from  the  chase,  and  return  to  the  siege,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  another  scalp.  Their  object  is  in  this  way,  to  kill 
the  garrison,  or  destroy  the  settlement  in  detail. 

When  we  now  consider  the  horror  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  conceiving  such  an  enemy  always  about  them  in 
the  pathless  wilderness,  it  astonishes  us,  that  settlers  could 
ever  have  been  found,  who  would  put  their  lives  in  their 
hand,  and  march  so  far  away  from  their  native  country  and 
home,  to  encounter  these  dangers.  We  are  surprized, 
that  diey  could  cheerfully  meet  the  labors  of  cultivation 
and  the  field,  constantly  surrounded  by  these  dangers;  and 
still  more,  that  they  would  expose  themselves  to  the  great- 
er dangers  of  hunting,  under  such  circumstances.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  and  dangers,  in  num- 
ber and  magnitude  not  to  be  described,  the  population  of 
Kentucky  was  constantly  increasing.  The  country  was  se 
extensive,  that  the  numbers  of  the  Indians  were  not  suffi- 
cient, to  allow  them  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  i^  Con- 
sequently,  the  solitary  femily?  that  plunged  deep  ipto  the 
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wilderness,  although  fiu*  from  the  protection  of  Ate  £>Hi| 
might  escape,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  tbeor 
situation.  It  appears  ix>m  the  records  of  pre-enptmi 
rights,  that  more  improvements  were  made,  in  1776,  than 
any  (H*eceding  year.  Many  of  those,  who  afterwards  filhd 
die  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  country,  were  knmi- 
grants  of  this  year.  Among  these  we  may  name  George 
Rogers  Clark.  Leestown,  situated  a  mile  belovr  where 
Frankfort  now  stands,  and  so  named  from  Willis  Lee,  iriio 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  was  established  tins  year, 
as  a  rendezvous  for  the  hunters,  and  in^ioveis  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  It  was  at  first  nothing  more^  than  a  dus- 
ter of  cabins.  Someof  the  other  e8iablishaBieiiCswQ0aJ» 
ferioreven  to  tbia 

These  isolated  settlements  could  not  withstand  the  fiiry 
of  the  Indian  attacks,  and  were  aU  deserted  the  fin$ 
year.  Virginia  was  now  so  much  interested  in  these  re* 
mote  setdements,  and  fke  country  which  she  daiioed  he^ 
Aat  during  the  session  of  her  legislatore,  in  1778,  tiiere 
was  a  law  passed,  constituting  that  part  of  Ae  eomfty^ 
which  hpid  hitherto  been  a  part  of  the  county  of  PincsHB* 
tie,  in  Virginia,  a  separate  county  by  the  name  of  Hen« 
lucky.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  county  were  d^ned, 
and  constituted  much  the  same  country,  which  now  com* 
poses  diis  state.  The  act  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Ami  new 
county  a  right  to  a  county  court,  with  the  cusKMnary  juris* 
diction,  and  all  the  usual  civil  and  military  officer& 

The  county  was  duly  oi^nized  A  court  of  juslioi 
was  establidied,  to  hold  quarteriy  sessiom  at  Harrodsbuiig, 
which  was  composed  of  six  or  eight  men,  moot  respeeta*^ 
ble  for  talent  and  information.  They  were,  ex  €ffic»^  jus* 
tices  of  peace.  They  coukl,  besides,  hoM  monthly  ses^ 
sionsfbr  the  despatch  of  ordinary  business.  Benjamin 
l^gan  was  of  their  number.    They  were  duty  atiaaded 
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hf  thdr  iBhernS  The  offioers  for  a  raiment  of  tnilitia 
were  cominiasioned  They  iminediately  claflsed  the  citi«- 
sens  whether  reddmt)  or  not,  in  companies,  or  battalions 
The  military  opwations  were  under  the  control  of  a  coun^ 
tf  lieutenant,  with  the  tiiie  <^  colonel 

During  the  winter,  the  Indians  were  fiireed  into  a  kind 
^f  truce  by  the  severity  of  the  season.  Ihe  return  of 
i^ng  brought  widi  it  the  renewal  of  Indian  hostilities.— 
Benjamia  Lcigan  removed  to  bis  own  camp,  which  he  ibrti'- 
£ed  for  d^mce.  Althoi^  the  Indians  were  in  the  coun* 
try,  this  camp  escq)ed  atock  until  May«  Harrodsboi^ 
was  attacked  in  March.  From  the  begilming  this  had 
been  the  strongest  post  in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  time  of  the  assault,  some  of  the  m^  that  belonged  to 
it,  were  abs^fifc  The  6th  of  Mareh,a  large  party  of  Indi* 
ans,  marching  privately  through  the  woods,  surprised  three 
persons,  who  were  mekii^  an  improvement.  One  was  ta* 
ken  prisoner  C^  was  killed,  and  one  escaped,  and  gave 
information  to  the  garrison  of  Harrodsburg,  of  the  appear- 
imoe  <^  die  Indians.  He  was  a  mere  youth,  by  name, 
James  BLay,  the  same,  who  was  afterwards!  general  Ray. 
The  Indians^  aware,  that  the  place  was  ferewarned,  atul 
prepared  for  them,  dei^rred  the  attack^  until  the  next  day, 
when  Harrodsburg  was  invested,  after  the  Indian  method 
^  vi^aifare.  The  notice,  short  as  it  was,  had  enabled  the 
people  te  put  the  place  in  the  best  order  for  defence.  I'he 
iftra  comm^iced,  and  some  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 
The  assailants  soon  became  satisfied  with  their  reception, 
and  withdfew^  leaving  one  of  their  number  riain  behind. 
This  fiiet  always  indicates  great  discomfiture  on  the  part 
9[  the  Indmns,  or  greater  rashness  on  die  part  of  the 
«Iaia  For  it  is  wdl  known  to  be  their  most  sacred  and 
invariable  custom,  io  remove  their  dead  and  wounded.-^ 
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Some  have  supposed,  that  this  custom  has  itsim^in  a 
purpose  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ascertaining  their  loeSi 

After  their  repulse,  the  Indians  encamped  in  a  body 
Bear  the  fort  They  were  in  too  great  numbers  to  be  pur* 
sued.  On  the  l^th  of  April,  fioonesborough  in  turn  wan 
attacked  by  100  savages.  They  were  received  there  with 
such  a  determined  spirit,  that  they  retired  after  having  kiU 
led  one  person,  and  wounded  four.  Their  own  killed  and 
wounded  were  withdrawn,  so  ^t  their  loss  could  not  be 
ascertained.  Nearly  the  same  number,  and  probably  the 
same  force,  that  had  besieged  Boonesborough,  soon  after- 
wards attacked  Legan^  tort  It  contained  fifteen  persons, 
of  whom  two  were  killed,  and  a  third  wounded.  The  en- 
emy's loss,  as  before,  was  not  ascertained.  The  forts  of 
Boone  and  Harrod  were  about  equi-distant  from  Logan's; 
and  they  were  the  only  places,  whence  help  could  be  ex- 
pected. These  places,  besides,  were  kept  in  such  contin- 
ual alarm,  that  it  was  useless  to  look  for  help  from  them. 
The  little  garrison  sufiered  greatly.  They  were  sustained 
by  the  ckiundess  example  of  Logan,  and  a  consciouaiess 
of  the  result  of  ^capture.  The  savages  hung  pertinacious- 
ly round  the  fort,  as  though  determined  to  reap  the  full 
measure  of  vengeance,  of  which  they  had  been  discqipoin- 
ted  at  the  two  other  forts. 

At  the  moment  of  attack,  the  women  were  without  the 
fort,  milking  the  cow&  The  men  were  guarding  them. 
The  Indians  approached  them  under  covert  of  a  thick 
cane  brake,  which  had  not  been  cleared  away  from 
around  the  cabina  Thence  they  fired  upon  the  people, 
and  killed  two,  as  we  have  mentioned.  A  third  per- 
son was  woimded.  The  remainder  vndi  the  womei 
reached  the  fort  unhurt  As  s6on  as  they  readied  the 
fort,  the  Indians,  unwilling  to  lose  their  powder  and  lead, 
relaxed  their  fire.    An'  afiecUng  incident  occurred,  which^ 
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as  strongly  illustrative  of  Indian  mannm^,  and  the  circom* 
jfiMances  of  Uiese  kinds  of  war&re^  we  will  relate. 

The  besieged^  lookii^  from  the  fort,  perceived,  that  ont 
of  those  whom  they  had  supposed  killed  by  the  Indian 
fire,  was  still  alive,  and  struggfing  to  crawl  towards  the 
fort  He  evidently  dreaded  being-  mangled,  and  scalped 
by  the  Indians;  and  yet  seemed  to  feel;  that  if  he  made 
exertions  tadrag  himself  to  the  fort,  they  might  be  suffix 
cient,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  and  yet  not 
sofficient,.  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The 
unhapi^  man^  meanwhile,  knew  that  he  had  a  family  in 
the  fort,and  that  delivecance  was  within  a  few  rods  of  him. 
The  generous  fedings  of  the  intrepid  Logan  would  not 
allow  him,  to  see  him  making  these  ineflfectual  struggles, 
without  an  effi)rt  to  ieud  him.  He  tried  to  raise  volunteers 
from  the  garrison,  to  go  out  with  him,  and  make  an  exer? 
tion  to  bring  the  wounded  man  ia .  But  such  was  the  pro-* 
babih^r  that  death  would  be  the  forfeit  of  the  exposure, 
that  none  could  be  found,  but  a  certain  man,  named  Mar« 
tin,  who  had  prided  himself  on  the  reputation  of  a  soldier, 
to  offer  his  services.  The  man  raised  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  seemed  to  be  struggling  forward. .  The  two  in- 
tended deliverers  proceeded  together  to  the  gate.  At  that 
point  Martin  recoiled,  and  turned  back.  Logan  was  left 
alone.  |Ie  saw  the  poor  man  after  crawling  :aiew  steps^ 
sink  to  the  earth.  His  compassion  couldn  not  sustain  the 
sight  Collecting  his  powers,,  and  putting  his  life  in  his 
hand,  he  rushed  forth^  took  up  the  half  dead  victim  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  him  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  into  the  fort 
Some  of  the  balk  were  buried  in  the  pallisades  close>  by 
his  head. 

But  along  with  ti^  happy  omen,  anotherof  a  difierent 
asnect  was  seen.  On  the  return  of  the  wounded  man,  the 
garrison  discovered,  that  they  had  but  a  few  more  shots  of 
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ammunitk)!!  left;  and  there  was  nochanoeof  repIeMshing^ 
their  stock,  nearer  than  the  other  two  forts*  They  were 
aware  at  the  same  time,  that  these  garrisons  would  need  all 
Ihey  hadtfor  themselves.  To  detach  any  of  their  mimbert 
IQ  go  to  the  settlement  on  Hohnon,  would  be  so  to  weak- 
muk  their  number,  as  to  leave  them  almost  a  eertldn  piey 
to  the  invader.  To  sustain  the  seige  witheul  aminumtioii, 
was  impossible.  To  go  to  Holston  was  the  elected  alter- 
jsative.  As  the  life  of  every  member  of  the  garrison  de- 
pended  upon  the  success  eS  the  expedition,  it  was  necessa^ 
ry  to  select  on  the  party  men,  wfaoomild  judge  widi 
{uromptness  and  decision,  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  cases 
of  emergency ;  and  who  w^?>e  expert  woodsmm,  Und  ca* 
pable  of  sustaining  every  kind  of  fittigue  and  sufimng. 

Logan,  indispensable  as  his  presence  was  in  the  garri- 
son, was  unanimcmsly  elected  to  head  the  party^  to  be  de- 
spatched on  this  still  more  important  expedition.  It 
would  he  difficuh  for  imagination  to  group  a  more  afiect* 
ing  picture,  than  the  parting  of  this  small  ferlom  hope 
from  their  families,  left  in  the  desolate  forests  thus  reduced 
in  numbers^  and  without  ammunition,  and  surrounded  by  a 
savage  foe.  We  can  see  them  looking  back  upon  the  pale 
faces  of  their  fionili^,  and  contemplating  from  without  the 
thick  cane  brake,  and  the  pathless  wilderness,  which  thek 
imaginationB  would  naturally  represent,  as  filled  with  their 
ruthless  enemies.  Bat  these  nmi  of  iron  sinew,  althou^ 
they  had  generous  and  tender  h^rts,  had  sound  judg^ 
ments  and  strong  minda  They  felt,  that  the  i^p  was  ne* 
Cessary.  They  might  be  allowed  to  drop  ^natural  tears,^ 
and  to  cast  fond  looks  behind,  as  they  went  forth  with  steal- 
thy pace  from  their  weeping  friends,*  to  thread  their  way 
through  the  woods,  witfaom  being  seen  by  the  besi^ing 
savages.  They  took  for  this  purpose,  an  entirely  un- 
trodden track  through  the  forests;  and  crossed  tkeCuitt- 
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beriami  mmihtalin  by  a  roster  wfaodi  had^  probably^  never 
been  trodden  before.  We  presttme^  it  never  has  bech 
iiDce. 

They  reached  Hoklofi  in  safety;  and  obtained  the  re« 
qaisite  sOf^iUea  Logan  entrusted  them  lo  the  remainder 
of  his  small  party,  with  directions,  how, to  proceed;  and 
started  on  his  way  home  alone,  preceding  the  slower  ad* 
Vance  of  this  party,  to  carry  in  ammanitioa  Within  ten 
days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  the  fort,  he  per* 
formed  this  long  and  hazardous  and  lonely  journey,  and 
reached  the  fort  agaia  It  was  still  invested  by  the  savagei^^ 
and  almost  in  despair.  His  return  seemed  an  interposi'*^ 
tion  of  Providence,  and  naturally  tended  to  invigorate,  and 
encourage  the  besieged.  The  return  of  the  party  soon  a& 
ter,  with  ammunition,  yielded  them  the  physical  meiuEiB  of 
annoying  the  enemy,  and  sustaining  the  siege. 

A  new  diflScul^  arose^  The  garrison  was  approaching 
k  state  of  starvatkm,  and  must  hunt  to  relieve  their  neces* 
fflUes.  This  new  difficulty  once  more  spread  the  gloom  of 
despair  over  their  prospects.  But  as  they  were  resigning 
their  hopes  of  escaping  the  savages,  colonel  Bowman  ar- 
rived at  the  fort  with  an  hundred  men,  and  dispersed  the 
savages.  In  getting  into  the  fort,  a  detochment  of  these 
men,  which  preceded  the  main  body,  wore  killed  by  the 
besiegers.  On  one  of  die  dead  bodies,  the  Canadians 
had  left  a  proclamation,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the^ 
governor  of  Canada.  It  seemed  to  be  intended  for  circu- 
lation amoi^  the  people.  It  oflfered  protection  to  those  of 
die  people,  wha  would  abjure  their  allegiance  to  the  re- 
volted colonies,  and  threatened  those,  who  would  not — 
The  paper  was  carried  to  Logan,  who  concealed  it  care- 
folly,  through  fear  of  the  eflfect,  it  might  woik  upon  the 
minds  erf*  the  peopt€t 
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The  arrival  of  the  force  under  colonel  Bowman,  and 
the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Indians,  was  calculated 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  garrison.  But  in  the  midst  of 
their  exultation  and  joy,  they  learned,  that  his  men  were 
enlisted  but  for  a  short  time,  great  part  of  which  had  been 
consumed  on  their  march  to  their  relief  They  foresaw^ 
that  the  departure  of  this  force  would  be  the  sure  renewal 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  invasion.  They  wer«  again^ 
in  want  of  ammunition ;  and  Logan  again  undertook  the 
long  and  lonely  expedition  to  Holston ;  and  once  more  re> 
turned  with  a  supply.  Nothing  inspires  animation  and  in* 
trepidity  in  men,  Uke  seeing  by  experiment  what  may  be 
done  by  patience  and  courage,  in  su^ining,  or  vanquish- 
ing difficulties;  and  being fll|ind  equal  to  all  emerg^cies. 
About  this  time,  too,  they  were  animated  by  being  joined 
by  Mr.  Montgomery  with  a  party  of  men. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  Indians,  untiring,  and  determined 
in  their  hostilities,  again  attacked  Boonesborough.^  To 
prevent  this  fort  from  receiving  assistance  from  the  two 
others,  they  had  recourse  to  their  customary  plan  of  aiH 
noyance;  and  sent  detachments  from  their  main  body,  to 
intimidate  each  of  the  forts,  so  as  to  prevent  its  aiding  the 
other.  In  this  siege  the  Indians  killed  one  man,  and  wound- 
ed two  others.  It  was  ascertained,  that  they  lost  some  of 
tfieir  own  number;  although  the  killed  were  removed,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  They  kept  up  the  siege  with  great 
vigor  two  days  and  nights;  but  finding  all  their  ^orts  to 
take  the  place  ineffectual,  they  suddenly  disappeared. 

On  the  36th  of  this  month,  a  party,  consisting  of  for^- 
five  men,  joined  Boone  from  North  Carolina.  In  ^  in- 
tervals of  these  sieges,  the  inhabitants  of  the  forts  cleared 
and  cultivated  their  fields.  A  part  kept  guard,  while  the 
other  part  labored.  This  state  of  continued  hostility  na- 
turally inspired  a  spirit  of  adventurous  revenge;  and  gave 
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tb  these  ^teste  all  ^e  iaterest,  which  the  stroi^est  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart  can  impart  The  continaed  re* 
currence  of  danger.,  created  a  natural  callousness  and  in- 
difference to  it ;  and  it  became  a  point  of  keen  and  int^ise 
study,  which  party  should  see  each  other  first,  and  get  the 
first  shot  In  this  species  of  dexterity  the  woodsmen  were 
quite  as  close,  and  sure  marksmen,  as  the  savages.  The 
latter  bc^n  to  acquire  a  respectfiil  caution,  in  reference  to 
meeting  the  former,  and  were  v^  shy  in  approaching  the 
garrisons.  The  Indians  had  abready  denominated  the  Vir- 
ginians ^Long  Knife.'  They  could  now  add,  that  they 
were  close  shooters.  Winter  returned,  and  the  Indians,  as 
usual,^  left  them.  The  term  of  service,  also,  of  the  militia 
men,  of  whom  we  have  spd^ett,  expired  this  autumn,  and 
they  returned  to  their  homes.  There  remained  at  Boones- 
borough  twen^-two,  and  at  Harrodsburg  sixty-five,  and  at 
Logan's  fort  fifteen  mea 

The  1st  of  January,  1776,  Boone,  with  thirty  mmi,  went 
to  the  lower  ^Blue  licks,'  to  makesah  for  the  different  set- 
Uements.  The  7th  of  the  next  month,  while  he  vms  in  the 
woods,  on  a  hunt  to  supply  the  salt  makers  with  food,  he 
came  upon  a  party  of  102  Indians,  marching  to  the  as- 
sault of  Boonesborough,  the  third  attempt  upon  this  ill-fit- 
ted place.  It  was  clearly  of  all  the  setdements  the  olgect 
of  their  most  settled  dislike  and  revenge.  Boone  fled,  but 
die  savages  pursued,  and  took  him  prisoner.  They  then 
advanced  upon  the  licks,  and  made  tw^ity-seven  of  the 
salt  makers  prison^^  by  capitulatioa  The  Indians,  de- 
lighted with  this  signal  success,  marched  their  prisoners  in 
triumph  through  the  forests,  and  across  the  Ohio  to  Chilli- 
oothe.  On  this  march  the  weather  was  exceedingly  incle- 
ment, and  common  suffering  fit>m  its  severi^  induced  the 
savages  to  show  lei|ity  to  their  prisoner&  I^  instead  of 
marching  home  with  their  spinls,  thQ  savages  had  bent  all 
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theireffiMts  against  Boone^borough,  weakened  u  it  was 
by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  its  men,  it  is  probable^  that  tkef 
would  this  time  have  suoceeded,  in  capttiring  the  place.-** 
Flushed  by  this  ^auccess^  they  would  have  vanquished  the 
other  two  Ibrts,  and^  no  doubt^  would  have  murdered  the 
inhabitants  as  they  threatened,  and  would  thus  have  hro* 
ken  up  the  settlements  fi>r  this  time.  But  diough  the  sava» 
gee  generally  manifest  sufficient  cunning,  they  appear  to 
want  co«nbined  thought;  and  seldom  make  use  of  one  ad« 
vantage,  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  another ;  and  notwitfastand« 
ing  their  own  exultation,  and  the  depression  of  the  settlers^ 
in  consequence  of  this  great  success,  they  tefi  the  forts  im-» 
molested  lor  a  considerable  time  afierwarda  Could  tbm 
savages  have  realized  all  the  misery,  which  the  infaabitants 
sufiered,  in  consequence  of  the  carrying  off  so  many  of 
dieir  numbers  into  suoh  a  dreadful  captivity,  even  dieir 
vindictive  spirit  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  eztaU 
of  the  sofiering  inflicted*    • 

In  the  month  of  Maneh,  eleven  of  the  prisoners,  Momag 
whom  was  Boone,  were  led  away  from  Gbilhcotfae  to  De* 
troit,  and  presented  to  the  British  commandant,  Hamilmi; 
The  governor  offered  them  an  hundred  pounds,  as  a  raA^ 
som  for  Boone,  intending,  as  he  said,  to  set  him  at  libw^ 
on  parole;  for  the  reader  will  not  need  to  be  informedi 
that  this  was  at  the  eommencemoit  of  the  revoluttmary 
war.  They  refused  it  A  situation  more  vexatious  lo  a 
•pirit,  like  his,  than  that,  in  which  he  was  thuf  placed,  eaa 
not  easily  be  hnagined.  The  least  irttempied  moveaicat  to* 
wards  escape  would  akrm  the  vigiho^  savages;  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  refused  the  ofier  of  supplies  of  indispenii 
sable  necessaries  by  the  British,  as  enemies  of  kis  countiy^ 
and  as  never  expecting  to  be  able  to  rqmy  them.  The 
companions  of  his  captivity  were  left  to  the  British  at  De^ 
troit,  and  he  vras  oompelled  to  return  with  his  savage  1 
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v&rs  to  Chilfioodie.  Soon  afier  his  return  totfaat  place,  he 
was  adopted  into  thefiunily  of  onec^  the  principal  men  of 
the  tribe,  and  wisely  appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  his  new 
way  of  life,  and  to  accommodato  himself  to  it  with  cheer* 
folnesa  Such  deportment  by  such  a  mighty  hunter,  and 
Mdi  an  untamed  spirit  could  not  but  win  the  confidence 
and  afiection  of  h^  mastera  When  diallenged  to  a 
trial  of  his  skill  with  the  rifle,  he  found  it  much  less  difficult 
to  surpass  them  in  the  closeness  of  his  shooting,  than  to  van* 
quish  the  envy  and  ill  will  created  by  this  visible  supenori* 
1y  inapoint  of  so  much  importance  in  the  eyes  of  thatraca 
He  proved  himself  a  most  sucoessfiil  hunter.  He  found  it 
easy  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king  chief  of  the  Shaw* 
Bees,  by  showing  great  apparent  deference  to  him,  and  by 
always  granting  him  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  hunt 
Thus  leading  a  life,  in  accordance  vfith  his  instinctive  pro- 
pensities, and  acquired  habits,  and  in  great  honor  among 
that  primitive  race ;  it  is  probable,  that  this  seeming  acqui* 
escenoe  to  his  lot  would  have  become  real,  had  it  not  been 
£>r  the  remembrance  of  his  wife  and  children  at  Boones-* 
bOTOugb.  But  these  cheri^ed  recollections  haunted  him, 
and  continually  prompted  the  desire,  and  the  purpose 
to  escapa  In  the  June  following  his  captivi^,  he  was  ta- 
ken to  theSdoto  salt  wori^s,  and  there  employed  so  dili« 
gently  in  working  salt,  that  he  found  no  means  of  escapa 

On  his  return  vrith  his  masters  to  Chillicodie,  he  found 
450  warriors,  in  all  their  horrible  painting  and  war  gar^ 
nish,  prepared  for  an  «q[>edition  against  Boonesborough. 
With  all  the  loveof  country  and  femily,  natural  to  such  a 
man,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  rejoiced  in  his  captivity,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  obtain  such  information  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  this  expedition,  as,  could  he  transmit  it  to  the  fort, 
mi^t  save  it  from  destruction.  He  detormined-to  put  in 
oxectttion  his  long  meditated  purpose  of  efcape.    He  arose 
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early  in  (he  morning,  and  was  allowed  to  go  forth,  as  tiM» 
al,  to  hnnt  He  contrived  to  secrete  a  little  food,  enough 
to  answer  for  one  meal,  and  wilh  this  d^ider  fMrovision  he 
made  his  escape.  In  less  than  five  days  he  traversed  a 
distance  of  160  miles,  in  which  distance^  besides  other  riv- 
ers, he  crossed  the  Ohio.  He  made  but  one  meal  on  the 
journey.  The  fort  was  found  in  no  state  of  preparatioa 
for  the  formidable  attack,  that  was  preparing  for  it  But 
this  forewarning,  a  distinct  perception  of  the  danger,  and 
die  enei^  and  industry  of  Boone,  soon  put  it  in  as  high  a 
state  of  defence,  as  their  means  and  the  shortness  of  the  time 
of  preparation  would  allow. 

Having  made  their  preparations,  die  garrison  were  now 
anxiously  awaidng  the  appearance  of  their  enemy.  The 
escape  of  one  of  Boone's  companions  from  captivity 
brought  news  of  die  expedition  to  die  fort,  and  infinmed, 
that  in  consequence  of  his  ecape,  die  expedition  had  been 
deferred  three  weeks.  Fortunately,  the  garriscHi  had  re- 
ceived accessions  of  considerable  numbers,  since  (he  cap- 
tivity of  Boone.  Meanwhile,  Boone  determined  to  «anli- 
cipate  their  movements.  With  ninetoen  select  associaiee, 
he  set  out  from  the  fort,  on  an  expedition  to  surprise  ^Pamt 
x^reek  town,^  an  Indian  village  on  the  Scioto.  Havnig  airi- 
ved  within  four  miles  of  that  {dace,  they  were  met  by  thir- 
ty Indians,  who  were  marching  to  join  the  main  army, 
now  on  its  way  to  Boonesborough.  A  battle  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  which  terminated  in  the  ffight  of  the 
savages.  Not  a  man  of  Boone's  party  fell.  Boone  im- 
mediately marched  back  towank  Boonesborough,  with  all 
possible  despatt'h.  On  the  sixth  day  of  his  march,  he  pas- 
sed the  main  Indian  army  unpercdved,  and  on  the  s^^ 
enth  arrived  at  the  fort 

The  day  afier  his  arrival,  the  Indian  force  appeared, 
commanded  by  captain  Duquesne  and  elev^i  other  Oana* 
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disn  Frendiinen,  aad  a  oumber  of  the  savage  chie&    The 
British  flag  was  display^  in  their  centre.    They  immedi* 
aiely  invested  the  fort,  and  sent  a  regular  summons,  requi- 
ring Boone  to  surrender.    This  was  by  fiur  the  most  impo^ 
sing  force  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  country;  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  first  view  of  it  should  produce  con- 
(Vernation  in  the  fort»    Boone  requested  two  days,  in  which 
to  consider  about  the  propriety  of  a  surrender ;  and  the  sav- 
ages weakly  granted  the  request    The  garrison  consisted 
of  fifty  m^n,  and  the  odds  in  numbere  was  fearful    Boone 
assemUed  them ;  harangued  them,  and  placed  before  them 
the  chances  of  their  alternatives;  on  the  one  hand  victory^ 
or  defeat,  in  case  of  resistance;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
entire  plunder,  and  the  hopeless  condition  of  captiviQr,  in 
consequence  of  surrenden    The  consultation  was  shorty 
and  the  answer  unanimous,  that  as  long  as  one  man  livedo 
ihe  fort  should  be  defended.    It  may  be  supposed,  that  the 
garrison  diligently  employed  these  two  days  of  truce,  in 
completing  their  defi^ices.    They  had  collected  their  cat- 
tle and  horses,  and<kiven  them  into  the  fort    At  the  ex- 
piration  o(  the  time,  Boone,   from  one  of  the  bastions 
thanked  the  commander  of  the  Indians,  for  the  time  al- 
lowed him  for  preparatiouyand  proclaimed  the  result  of  the 
determinations  of  the  garrisea    Duquesne,  disappointed 
in  the  expectation  of  surrender,  endeavored  to  carry  his 
point  by  duf^city.    He  declared,  that  he  was  charged  by 
governor  Hamilton,  to  take  the  garrison  prisoners ;  but  not 
to  treat  them  harshly,  and  that  if  nine  of  die  principal  men 
would  come  out,  and  enter  into  parley  with  him,  he  would 
withdraw,  upon  condition,  that  the  garrison  would  swear 
allegianee  to  his  Brittanic  majesty.    To  treat  upon  such 
terms  would  at  least  gain  time,  and  Boone  consented — 
The  conference  was  opened  within  fifty  yards  of  the  fort 
gale»    The  articles  were  few,  explicit,  and  soon  settled. — 
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But  it  was  remarked,  that  many  Indians,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  in  the  treaty,  stalked  about  the  contracting  parties, 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  The  articles  were  sign* 
ed.  Boone  was  informed,  that  it  was  customary  in  such 
cases,  that  two  principal  Indians  should  shake  hands  with 
one  of  each  of  the  whites  of  Boone^s  party.  This,too^ 
was  granted;  and  two  approaching  eadi  of  the  nine,  ear 
deavored  to  drag  them  off^as  prisoners.  Boone  instantly 
perceived  their  purpose.  He  and  his  men,  by  a  violent 
struggle  disengaged  themselves  firom  the  grasp  of  the  In- 
dians, and  made  for  the  fort  A  volley  of  balls  waa  fired 
upon  them,  and  one  man  was  wounded*  The  enemy  im- 
mediately commenced  an  unremitting  attack.  The  be- 
siegers soon  attempted  to  undermine  the  fort  This  attempt 
was  probably  dictated  to  them  by  their  French  ccunman- 
der;  for  they  knew  little  of  war,  except  the  use  of  gun 
powder  and  brute  force.  The  garrison  discovered  that 
their  enemy  was  attempting  to  undermine  the  fort,  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  by  remarking  that  the  river,  which  was 
clear  above,  was  turbid  below  with  the  earth  and  clay, 
tfirown  out  by  the  excavation.  To  counteract  the  eflfect  <^ 
this  mine,  the  garrison  dug  a  trench  within ;  and  by  throw- 
ing the  earth  of  the  trench  over  the  wall,  manifested  to 
their  foe,  that  they  penetrated  their  purpose.  Perceiving 
that  they  were  not  like  to  carry  their  purpose,  either  by  firaud 
or  force,  the  enemy  decamped,  on  die  20th  of  August — 
Two  men  were  kiUed,  and  four  wounded  in  the'  fort — 
The  savages  had  thirty-seven  killed.  The  number  of 
their  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  were  immediately  carried  off — 
This  was  the  last  combined  and  powerful  effort  against 
Boonesborough.  The  assailants  were  to  the  besieged,  as 
six  to  one.  They  had  skiliiil  leaders,  and  were  not  defi- 
cient in  ferocious  courage.    The  walls  rf  the  fortificadon 
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were  combustible,  and  but  twelve  feet  high ;  and  the  gar- 
rison no  better  armed,  or  supplied,  than  their  foe.  It  was 
a  striking  example  of  the  difficulty  of  conquering  a  small 
force  of  intrepid  men,  who  have  determined  never  to  sur« 
render. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn,  Boone  made  a  journey  to 
North  Carolina  to  bring  back  his  wife,  who,  during  his 
captivity  among  the  Indians,  had  returned  to  her  father's 
house,  despairing  of  his  return.  The  Indians  had  made 
no  open  attack  upon  Logan's  fort,  during  this  period.  He 
had,  however,  casual  skirmishes  with  them,  as  his  men  met 
them  at  different  points  in  the  woods.  In  one  of  these  ren- 
contres he  was  severely  wounded.  That  these  in&nt  set- 
tlements survived  these  sustained  hostilities  of  the  savages, 
and  continued  to  increase  in  the  woods,  so  &r  away  from 
the  protection  of  the  parent  state,  evidences  the  intrepidity 
and  spirit  of  these  primitive  nurslings  of  storms  and  dan- 
gers. All  this  while,  the  parent  state  was  engaged  in  a 
^^i*uggle  for  existence  with  the  gigantic  force  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  could  do  little  more,  than  look  occasionally  from 
her  own  suspended  conflicts,  with  admiration  upon  the 
bravery  of  her  children  in  the  new  country,  contending 
with  hosts  of  savages,  headed,  urged  on,  and  supplied  by 
the  British  of  Canada  with  the  means  of  annoyance.  But 
in  1778,  having  a  moment  of  breathing  time,  Virginia  felt, 
that  sound  policy^  as  well  as  maternal  and  good  feeUng 
called.uponher  for  some  efficient  measures,  to  render  a 
residence  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky  more  safe  and  desira- 
ble. It  was  within  the  scope  of  her  policy,  to  reduce  the 
British  posts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ohio  country,  and  of 
the  Wabash,  whence  the  savages  were  supplied  with  arms', 
munitions,  and  incitement  to  sally  forth,  and  make  incur- 
sions upon  the  new  settlements.  For  this  purpose  she 
raised  a  regiment  of  troops,  and  gave  the  comnumd  to 
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Geoi^e  Rogers  Clark.  The  force  consisted  of  betwwi^ 
two  and  three  hundred  men.  Colonel  Clark  was  intimate* 
ly  acquainted  with  the  topw^raphy  of  the  western  coontry, 
and,  as  after  events  abundantly  showed,  admirably  qualifi* 
ed  for  a  command  of  this  kind.  His  main  force  descend- 
ed by  water  from  the  Monongahela  to  the  &lls  of  Ohio, 
where  he  was  joined  by  some  tro<^  fix>m  Kentudkyv-^ 
Thirteen  fiunilies  accompanied  him  on  this  expedition, 
who  fixed  themdelves  on  an  island  near  the  &lls,  caUed 
since  ^Com  island.^  This  was  the  germ,  whence  sprang 
the  flourishing  town  of  Louisville.  We  have  already  re- 
lated, in  another  part  of  this  work,  the  signal  and  entire 
success,  that  crowned  the  splendid  achievements  of  colo- 
nel Clark,  in  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  and  the  British 
troops  there ;  and  the  relief  of  St  Louis  6rom  the  ravages, 
of  the  lai^e  force  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  that  had 
marched  upon  that  place.  This  achievement,  no  doubt, 
had  a  happy  bearing  upon  the  settling  our  frontier  limits,  in 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

The  settlement  which  colonel  Claris  had  left  at  ^Cora 
island^  had  a  deep  huerest  in  his  success.  They  were  six^^ 
ty  or  seventy  miles  distant  from  any  aid  in  Kentucky. — • 
They  were  equally  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  British 
and  Indians;  and  dared  not  remove  from  the  shelter  oi 
the  island,  until  aiier  the  capture  of  Vincennes  by  colonel 
Clark.  They  then  removed  themsdves  to  Louisville,  fix- 
ing themselves  just  below  the  mouth  of  Beargrass.  Beir^ 
the  head  quarters  of  colonel  Clark,  and  otherwise  a  natu- 
rally eligible  situation,  it  soon  received  such  accessions  of 
strength  and  numbers,  as  to  become  an  important  settle^ 
ment  and  the  nucleus  of  vaFious^>thers, 

We  may,  perhaps,  hi  this  place  mostproperly  introduce 
another  of  the  fiimous  partisans,  in  savage  war&re,  Simmi 
Kenton,  4d4as  Butler,  who,  Srorn  humUe  beginnings,  made 
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himself  conspicuous  bj  distinguidied  services  and  adiieve- 
ments,  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  and  ought  to 
be  recorded,  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1756.  He  grew  to  maturity  with- 
out being  able  to  read,  or  write ;  but  from  his  early  exploits, 
he  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  feelings,  which  the 
educated,  and  those  bom  in  the  upper  walks  of  life,  appear 
to  suppose  a  monopoly  reserved  for  themselves.  It  is  re- 
corded of  him,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  a  vio- 
lent contest  widi  another  competitor  for  the  favor  of  the 
lady  of  his  lova  She  refused  to  make  an  election  between 
them ;  and  the  subject  of  this  noUce  indignantly  exiled  him- 
self fixMn  his  native  place.  After  various  peregrinations 
on  the  long  rivers  of  the  west,  he  fixed  himself  in  Kentucky ; 
and  soon  became  a  distinguished  partizan  against  the  sava^ 
ges.  In  1774,  he  joined  himself  to  lord  Ounmore,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  his  spies.  He  made  various  excur- 
sions, and  performed  important  services  in  this  employ^-^ 
He  finally  selected  a  (rface  for  improvement  ^n  the  site, 
where  Washington  now  ia  Returning  one  day  from  hunt- 
ing, he  found  one  of  his  companions  slain  by  the  Indians, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  fire.  He  left  Wairfiington 
in  consequence^  and  joined  himself  to  colonel  Clark  in 
his  fortunate  and  gallant  expedition  against  Vincennes  and 
Kaskaskia.  He  was  sent  by  that  commander  with  de- 
^Mttches  for  Kentucky.  He  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Yiacennes,  then  in  possession  of  the  Britidi  and  Indians, 
without  discovery.  Arriving  at  White  river,  he  and  his 
party  made  a  raft,  on  which  to  cross  with  their  guns  and 
baggage,  driving  ^ir  horses  into  the  river,  and  compelling 
them  to  swim  it  A  party  of  Indians  was  concealed  on 
the  opposite  bank,  who  took  possession  of  the  horses,  as 
they  mounted  the  bank,  from  crossing  the  river.  Butler  and 
fais  compel^,  seeing  this,  continued  to  float  down  the  river 
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on  their  rafi^  without  coming  to  land.  They  conceale4^ 
themselves  in  the  bushes,  until  night,  when  they  crossed 
the  river,  pursued  their  journey,  and  delivered  their  de* 
spatches. 

After  this,  Butler  made  a  journey  of  discovery  to  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Ohio  country,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner by  the  Indians.  They  painted  him  Uack,  as  is  their 
custom,  when  a  victim  is  devoted  to  their  torture;  and  in- 
formed him,  that  he  was  destined  to  be  burned  at  Chilli- 
cothe.  Meanwhile,  for  their  own  amusement,  and  as  a 
prelude  of  his  torture,  they  manacled  him,  hand  and  foot, 
placed  him  on  an  unbridled  and  unbroken  horse,  and  turn- 
ed the  animal  loose,  driving  it  off  at  its  utmost  speed,  with 
shouts,  delighted  with  witnessing  its  mode  of  managing 
with  its  living  burdea  The  horse,  unable  to  shake  off  this 
new  and  strange  incumbrance,  made  for  the  thickest  co- 
vert of  woods,  and  brambles  with  the  speed  of  the  winda 
It  is  easy  to  conjecture  the  position  and  sufferings  of  the 
i^ctim.  The  terrified  animal  exhausted  itself  in  finidess 
efforts,(o  shake  offits  burden,  and  worn  down  and  subdued^ 
brought  Butler  back  amidst  the  exulting  yells  of  the  sava- 
ges to  the  camp. 

Arrived  within  a  mile  of  Chillicothe,  they  halted,  took 
Butler  from  his  horse,  and  tied  him  to  a  stake,  where  he 
remained  twenty-four  hours  in  one  position.  He  was  ta- 
ken from  the  stake  to  ^  run  the  gauntlet'  The  Indian  mode 
of  managing  this  kind  of  torture  was,  as  foUov^ :  The  in- 
habitants of  the  tribe,  old  and  young,  were  placed  in  paral« 
kl  lines,  armed  with  clubs  and  switches.  The  victim  was 
to  make  his  way  to  the  council  house,  through  these  files, 
every  member  of  which  struggled  to  beat  him,  as  he  pasE^ 
ed,  as  severely,  as  possible.  If  he  reached  the  council 
house  alive,  he  was  to  be  spared.  In  the  lines  were  near- 
ly 600  Indians,  and  Butler  had  to  make  his  way  almost  a 
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lEoife  in  the  endarano^  of  this  infernal  sfioi^ ,-.  Up  was  startl- 
ed by  a  blow ;  but  soon  broke  through  the  files,  and  had  al- 
most reached  the  council  house,  when  a  stout  warrior 
knocked  him  down  with  a  club.  He  was  severely  beaten 
in  this  position,  and  taken  back  again  to  custody. 

It  seems  incredible,  that  diey  sometimes  adopted  their 
prisoners;  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  lenity  and 
even  kindness.  At  other  times,  ingenuity  was  exhausted 
to  invent  tortures,  and  every  renewed  endurance  of  the 
victim  seemed  to  stimulate  their  vengeance  to  new  disco- 
veries of  cruelty.  Butler  was  one  of  these  ill-fated  sub- 
jects. No  way  satisfied  widi  what  they  had  done,  they 
marched  him  fix>m  village  to  village,  to  give  all  a  specta- 
cle of  his  sufferings.  He  run  the  gauntlet  thirteen  times. 
He  made  various  attempts  to  escape;  and  in  one  instance 
would  have  effected  it,  had  he  not  been  arrested  by  some 
savages,  who  were  accidentally  returning  to  the  village, 
jfrom  which  he  was  escaping.  It  was  finally  determined 
to  bum  him  at  the  lower  Sai  pparent  acci- 

dent changed  his  destiny. 

In  passing  to  the  stake,  the  by  the  cabin 

of  Simon  Girty,  a  renegade  i  lived  among 

the  Indians,  and  had  just  returned  fix>m  an  unsuccessfiil 
expedition  against  the  whites  on  the  fit)ntiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  wretch  burned  with  disappointment  and  re- 
venge; and  hearing  that  there  was  a  white  man  going  to 
the  torture,  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him. 
He  found  4he  unfortunate  Buder,  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
and  began  to  beat  him.  Butler,  who  instantly  recognized 
in  Gir^  a  fi>rmer  companion  of  his  youth,  made  himself 
known  to  him.  His  savage  heart  relented.  He  raisea 
him  up,  and  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  save  him. 
Girty  had  a  council  called,  and  he  moved  the  savages  to 
give  Butler  up  to  him.     He  took  tlie  unfortunate  man 
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home,  fed,  and  clothed  him,  and  Buder  began  to  recruit 
from  his  woUnds  and  torture.  But  the  relenting  of  lh^  sa« 
vages  in  his  &vor  was  only  momentary.  After  five  days, 
tiiey  repented  of  their  relaxation  in  his  ikvor,  reclaimed 
him,  and  ntarched  hitn  to  Lower  Sandusky,  to  be  burned, 
according  to  their  original  purpose.  By  a  surprising  coin* 
cidcnce,  he  there  met  the  Indian  agent  from  Detroit,  who, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  exerted  his  influence  with  Ac 
savages  for  his  releitse,  and  took  him  widi  hhn  to  Detroit 
Here  he  was  paroled  by  the  governor,  tte  escaped,  and 
by  a  march  of  thirty  days  through  the  wilderness,  reached 
Kentucky. 

In  1779,  while  the  states  generally  were  struggling  with 
the  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  revolutionary  war,  without 
means,  or  resources,  Virginia  discovered,  that  she  posses- 
sed an  un wrought  mine,  in  her  rich  western  lands.  In  this 
year  she  opened  a  land  office  for  the  sale  of  these  lands, 
prescribing  the  terms  of  conveyance;  and  found  that  after 
all  legal  claims  and  grants  were  filled,  an  immense  extent 
of  country  still  remained  at  her  disposal.  The  successes 
of  colonel  Clark,  ancj  the  clearness  and  security  of  die  of- 
fered titles  induced  many  immigrants  to  repair  to  the  coun- 
try. Some  settled  near  the  old  stations ;  and  some  scatter- 
ed themselves  in  new  positions  in  the  woods,  as  their  fan- 
cy led  them  to  select;  and  the  general  and  promiscuous 
settlement  of  the  country  may  be  said  now  to  have  fitirly 
commenced. 

In  April,  1779,  a  block  house  was  built  on  the  present 
site  of  Lexington.  Several  stations  were  selected  in  this 
vicinity,  and  in  that  of  the  present  position  of  Danville. 
Settlements  were  also  made  this  year  on  the  waters  of  Bear, 
grass,  Green  and  Licking  rivera  A  station  was  a  collect- 
ed parallelogram  of  cabins,  united  by  palisades,  so  as  to 
present  a  continued  wall  on  the  outer  side;  and  the  cabin 
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doors  opened  into  a  common  square  on  the  inner  side. 
Of  course,  these  stations  were  the  strong  holds  of  the  set- 
tlers. They  uqited  the  strength,  furnished  the  society,  an4 
cemented  the  friendships  of  the  inhabitants;  and  were  of- 
ten the  germs  of  populous  and  busy  villages.  Adventu- 
rers crowded  upon  the  country,  some  selecting  lands  for 
immediate  and  permanent  settlement;  and  others  choosina^ 
0pots,  on  which  they  purposed  hereafter  to  build,  returneq 
to  their  native  place. 

The  Indians,  though  they  must  now  haye  perceived  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  this  advance  of  population,  and 
the  permanent  occupancy  of  these  hunting  groynds,  con- 
tinued their  pertinacious  purpose  of  revenge,  by  their  cus^ 
tomary  modes  of  detached  aggression,  and  the  murder  of 
individuals  and  families.    It  is  astonishing,  how  litde  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  these  terrible  catastrophes  seems  to 
have  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  stea- 
dy advance  of  the  settlers  in  building  and  improvement. 
The  people  began  to  be  conscious  of  their  strength,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  union,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  savages.     An  assemblage  of  the  settlers 
was  called  at  Harrodsburg,  to  devise  the  means  of  carrying 
their  purposes  into  effect.  The  result  of  the  comni 
oil  was  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy^s  country ; 
theShawnees  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  theirh 
it  wa^  determined  to  fit  out  an  ei^pedition  against  < 
Jicothe,  which  was  their  chief  towa    The  volunteers  were 
tp  unite  at  Harrodsburg,  and  the  command  was  assigned 
to  cplqnel  3owman.    Logan,  Holder,  Ilarrpd  and  Bulger, 
commanded  under  him.    Some  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  the  country  served,  as  privates.      The  united 
force  amounted  to  200. 

They  reached  ChiUicothe  undiscovered,in  July,  towards 
sunset    After  deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  defer  the 
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attack,  until  the  dawn  of  the  suooeeding  moniing.  Tbe 
force  was  divided  into  two  detachments,  one  commanded 
by  colonel  Bowman  and  the  other  by  captain  Logan«. 
The  one  par^was  ordered  to  march  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left;  and  upon  a  given  signal,  to  surround  the 
town,  and  attack  it  in  concert.  The  party  commanded 
by  Logan,  repaired  to  the  assigned  point,  and  waited  in  vain 
for  the  signal  The  attention  of  the  Indians  was  dravm 
to  this  point  by  the  barking  o(  a  dog.  At  this  moment  one 
of  the  other  par^r  discharged  a  gun.  The  whole  village 
of  course  was  alarmed  in  a  moment  Tbe  wom^i  and 
children  were  hurried  into  the  woods,  through  a  patfi  not 
yet  occupied  by  the  assailants ;  and  the  vrarriors  collected 
m  aslrong cabin.  All  this  passed  under  the  eyes  of  Lo» 
gan^s  party,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  some  of 
the  deserted  t^bina  It  was  now  day  light,  and  frequent 
shots  were  exchanged  between  the  parties.  The  expedi- 
ent of  Logan,  to  march  safely  to  the  assault  cf  the  cabin, 
was  an  ingenious  one;  and  as  far  as  our  reading  extends, 
original  He  proposed  to  his  party,  to  tear  off  the  Indian 
cabin  doors,  and  each  to  carry  one  before  him,  as  a  breast 
work,  in  advancing  upon  the  Indian  cabin,  where  the 
warriors  were  assembled  As  they  were  marclung  upon 
the  foe  behind  their  movable  wall,  colonel  Bowman,  per- 
ceiving, that  dieir  plan  of  surprising  the  Indians  was  dis- 
concerted, sent  them  an  order  to  retreat  Captain  Logan's 
party  were  astonished  at  this  order,  and  reluctant  to  obey 
it  The  retreat  must  take  place  over  an  open  prairie,  ex- 
posed to  the  covert  fire  of  the  Indians.  Instead  of  a  con- 
certed retreat,  in  good  order,  every  one  endeavored  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  danger,  in  the  mode 
dictated  by  bis  own  judgment  Each  one  started  aviray 
from  behind  his  concealment;  and  made  for  the  woods  at 
his  utmost  speed.    Some  of  their  number  felt  by  die  bol- 
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lets,  which  the  savages  riiowered  upon  ihein,  as  tkey  fled 
over  the  prairie.  The  stragglers  assembled  in  the  woods^ 
and  resumed  something  like  order.  The  Indians  salUed 
out  upon  die  invaders,  commanded  by  their  chief,  Black 
Fish.  They  vi^0«  much  inferior  in  numbers,  not  exceed* 
ing  thirty;  yet  colonel  Bowman^s force,  once  intimidated, 
continued  to  fly  before  them  under  the  impulse  of  terror, 
and  vi^ere  severely  pressed.  His  force  was  brought  to  a 
halt,  in  a  low  and  sheltered  ground.  His  fire  upon  the 
surrounding  enemy,  who  were  protected  behind  bushes, 
produced  litde  effect  Captains  Logan,  and  Harrod,  and 
others  mounted  some  pack  horses,  and  made  a  chaige  up- 
on the  Indians.  This  assault  somewhat  staggered  them. 
Black  Fish  was  killed,  and  the  Indians  in  their  turn  look 
to  flight  The  men  pursued  an  unmolested  march  home- 
wards. In  this  ill  managed  expedition  nine  men  were  kil- 
led, and  one  wounded.  The  Indian  loss  was  comparative- 
ly small.    Only  two  or  three  were  known  to  be  killed. 

The  land  law  provided  for  the  appointmafit  of  commis- 
moners  by  the  governor,  to  hear  and  detennine  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  land  claims,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  set- 
tlement and  pre-emption  rights,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  The  country  of  Kentucky  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  which  was  composed  of  four 
members,  three  of  whom  formed  a  quorum.  Every  en- 
actment, that  rendered  the  modes  of  obtaining  titles  expli- 
cit and  easy,  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  immi- 
grants; and,  in  1779,  a  considerable  number  of  families 
moved  to  Kentucky  fix>m  the  interior  of  Virginia.  The 
first  court,  under  this  enactment,  was  opened  at  St 
Asaph^s,  the  name  giv^i  to  Logan^s  settlement  To  meet 
die  wants  of  all  points  of  the  country,  the  court  hdd  its 
sessions  at  the  several  settlements  in  rotation.  The  court 
having  completed  the  Inisine^s,  for  which  it  was  organized. 
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was  di^lved  in  April,  1780.  It  had  confirmed  about 
3,000  claims  during  its  session.  This  furnished  a  very 
fair  clue,  by  which  to  estimate  the  actual  number  of  set- 
tlers. These  adjudications  excited  the  rage  of  land 
speculation. 

The  winter  of  1T79,  and  '80,  was  remarkable  for  its 
length  and  severity,  and  the  accumulation  of  ice  and 
snow.   Many  families,  immigrating  to  the  country,  in  their 
transit  over  the  mountains,  were  arrested  by  the  snp^s, 
and  suffered  exceedingly  from  cold  and  hunger.    Ibeir 
cattle  perished,  and  in  some  cases  the  owners  were  com- 
pelled, by  starvation,  to  feed  upon  their  bodiea     When  they 
arrived  in  Kentucky,  they  found,  indeed,  plenty  of  animal 
fix>d ;  but  the  grain  of  the  country  had  be^n  all  consumed^ 
They  were  introduced  to  the  new  modes  of  a  backwoods 
life,  by  being  obliged  to  subsist  upon  milk  and  meat. 
The   arrival    of  so    many    new    settlers    in  the  spring 
rendered  all  the  stations  so  crowded,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  many  new  settlements  in  the  forests. 
The  old  stations,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  were,  of 
course,  the  safest  from  Indian  attack;  and  the  country  had 
now  an  interior  and  a  frontier;  a  safe  and  an  exposed  re- 
gion.    Many  of  the  setders  at  the  close  of  this  year,  had  a 
rustic  abundance  of  all,  that  the  country  couM  supply. 
Some  of  the  immigranis  of  diis  year  were  men  distin- 
guished for  talents  and  standing,  in   th^  regions,  from 
which  they  came.    Among  them  we  may  name  colonel 
Thomas  Marshall,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine.  Colo 
the  Ohio,  to  the  falls,  with 
force,  added  to  that  of  cola 
there,  gave  this  place  the  asf 
The  effect,  however,  was  n< 
hoped.    The  people  became 
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imagmed  security.  The  Indians  derived  more  advaiXa- 
ges  than  the  whites  from  the  protection  of  th«  Ohio. 
They  could  cross  that  river,  in  their  canoes,  at  any  point, 
ravage,  plunder,  murder, and  return, befiwe  the  people  could 
be  sufficiently  aroused  to  pursue  them ;  and  when  once 
they  had  the  Ohio  in  their  front,  and  the  interminable  for- 
ests, north  of  it,  in  their  rear,  it  was  useless  to  follow  them. 
Sometimes  the  soldrers  met  them,  and  measured  back  a 
severe  retaliation. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  having 
recovered  from  die  consternation  of  the  blow  struck  by  co- 
lonel Clark,  and  fearing  the  effect,  it  might  produce  upon 
his  Indian  allies,  prepared  to  measure  back  a  severer  blow 
than  Kentucky  had  yet  felt  He  concerted  an  expedtticm 
with  the  Indian  chie&  Six  hundred  Indians  and  Canadi- 
ans composed  it  They  were  commanded  by  colonel 
Byrd,a  British  officer.  It  was  appointed  with  two  field 
pieces,  and  its  first  point  of  destmatiofi  was  LouisviHe. 
The -summer  of  1780,  was  uncommonly  wet;  and  all  the 
streams  were  full  to  overflowing.  This  circumstance  in- 
duced the  commander  to  change  his  original  destination, 
and  to  ascend  the  river  Licking,  which  was  sufficiently 
high,  to  affi>rd  a  water  passage,  to  his  force  and  artillery 
by  that  route,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  country.  Colonel 
Byrd  landed  his  men  and  munitions  on  the  point  at  the 
forks  of  Licking.  His  force  consisted  of  1 ,000  men.  He 
1*eached  Ruddle^s  station  the  22d  of  June.  This  was 
^  new  stockade  station,  incapable  of  any  defence  against 
artillery.  The  excessive  rains  had  driven  the  wood  cut- 
ters from  their  usual  business  in  the  woods,  to  seek  shelter 
tinder  the  roofe  of  the  stations.  Byrd  arrived  undiscov- 
ered ;  and  the  first  notice  of  the  people  in  Ruddle's  station 
t^f  his  approach,  was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  his 
>eannoa    He  sent  in  a  flag,  demanding  an  immediate  sur- 
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render  at  dificretion.  This  demand  Ruddle  refused^  eac* 
cept  on  condition,  diat  the  men  surrendered  should  be  the 
prisoners  of  the  British,  and  not  of  the  Indians.  Colonel 
Byrd  consented  to  these  terms,  and  immediately  the  gates 
were  opened  to  him.  The  Indians  ru^ed  into  the  fbrtp 
and  each  one  laid  his  savage  hands  upon  the  first  p^^son^ 
that  presented.  Parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives  were  thus  dispersed,  and  separated  in  a  moment 
There  are  few,  who  can  not  imagine  the  wailing,  the  con- 
sternation and  agony  of  children  divided  from  their  parents, 
and  parents  torn  from  their  childrea  Ruddle  remonstra- 
ted against  these  cruel  enormities,  to  no  purpose.  Colonel 
Byrd  had  even  some  semblance  of  reason  in  his  apology. 
He  declared  his  utter  inability  to  control  savages,  so  much 
more  numerous  than  his  own  troops,  and  affirmed  that  he 
himself  was  in  thdr  power. 

After  this  station  was  thoroughly  plundered,  and  the 
possession  of  the  prisoners  settled,  the  savages  pn^x)6ed 
to  march  immediately  thence  to  the  attack  of  Martin's 
station,at  the  distance  of  five  miles.  Colonel  Byrd  hi^  been 
so  much  aflfected  with  the  barbarity  of  the  savages  here, 
that  he  peremptorily  refused,  unless  the  chiefe  would  guar- 
antee to  him,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  entirely  in  his 
possession,  and  that  the  plunder  only  should  be  theirs. 
They  consented.  The  station  was  taken  without  imposi- 
tion, and  the  prisoners  and  plunder  were  divided  accor* 
ding  to  the  terms  of  their  compact  The  ease  with  which 
these  conquests  had  been  made,  only  stimulated  the  Indi- 
jan  appetite  ibr  more.  The  savages  clamored  to  be  led 
against  Bryant's  station,  and  Lexington.  Colonel  Byrd 
declined,  and  assigned  as  reascHis,  that  success  was  im- 
probable; that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  sufficiency 
of  provisions  for  the  prisoners,  they  already  had ;  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  convey  their  artiOery  to 
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^uid  that  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  speedy  fall  of  the 
waters  of  Licking,  prudence  called  ypon  them,  to  avail 
themselTes  of  their  present  advantages,  and  descend  the 
river  immediately. 

Moved  by  these  reasons,  the  Briti^  and  Indians  eom* 
tnenced  their  return  march.  They  descended  to  th^ 
lioats,  which  they  had  left  at  the  forks,  embarked  dieir  ar- 
tiliery  and  munitions  on  board  and  b^n  to  descend  die 
river.  At  die  forks,  the  Indians  separated  from  the  Brit^ 
ish»  taking  with  them  the  prisenere  captured  at  Ruddle^s 
station. 

The  escape  •f  Hinkstmi  from  his  savage  captors  fur- 
Yiishes  an  evem  of  interest  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
tact  and  dcill,  as  a  woodsman^  and  in  this  escape  evinced 
Ibose  powers  of  reasonii^  from  circumstances,  which 
would  have  escaped  any  observation,  but  <me  exercised 
like  his;  powers,  which  seem  like  the  mysterious  teach- 
ing of  instinct  The  second  night  of  their  march,  the 
Indians  encamped  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  rained, 
and  the  camp  fires  were  not  kindled,  until  after  the  dusk 
ti(  evening.  Part  of  the  savages  guarded  the  prisoners, 
and  part  kindled  the  fires.  While  they  were  so  occupied, 
Hinksion  sprang  away  from  diem.  The  alarm  wasgiveHj 
'and  the  Indians  pursued  him  in  every  direction.  He  ran 
4Hit  a  little  distance  b^re  he  laid  down  liehind  a  great  log, 
4n  the  deep  shade  of  a  spreading  tree.  As  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived) that  the  uproar,  occasioned  by  his  escape,  had  sub- 
sided, he  recommenced  his  flight,  as  silently  as  possible. 
The  night  was  profoundly  dark ;  and  even  his  experience 
could  discern  no  marks,  by  which  to  stear.  Afier  travel- 
ling sometime,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  direcdcm  of  Lexing^ 
ton,  he  found  to  his  terror,  that  he  had  circled  bade  in  sight 
«f  the  camp  fires  agaia    There  was  np  mark  in  the  ^dfj* 
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fie  could  notsee  the  moss  on  (be  trees;  and  could  think 
of  no  clue  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Here  he  availed 
himarif  of  his  woodland  skill  It  occurred  to  him,  thatal* 
thou^  he  could  not  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  air  by  Im 
feelings,  he  might  in  another  way.  He  dipped  his  hand  in 
^  water.  When  he  raised  it,  he  knew,  diat  evapofatioa 
mnd  coolness  weald  take  place  on  that  side  of  his  hand, 
irom  which  the  wind  came.  He  had  observed  that  the 
wind  was  in  the  west  at  sun  set  Guided  by  this  sure  in- 
4)fcation,  he  once  more  resumed  his  flight  After  travel- 
ling for  some  time,  he  sat  down,  exhausted,  at  the  fi>ot  of 
a  tt-ee,  and  fell  asleep.  Just  before  day,  arose  a  dense 
£>g,  in  which  a  man  could  not  be  seen  9%  any  distance. 
This  saved  him,  when  the  Ught  of  dawn  appeared  His 
.ear  was  assailed  with  the  howl  of  wolves,  the  bleating  of 
fawns,  the  gobbling  of  turkeys,  the  hooting  of  owls,  and 
the  cries  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  wilderness.  He  was 
•enough  acquainted  with  savage  customs,  to  be  aware,  that 
ilhese  cries  were  savage  imitations,  to  entice  the  animals 
within  the  reach  of  their  riflea  They  pointed  out  to  him, 
also,  his  own  danger.  He  found  himself  more  than  once, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  foe.  But  he  escaped  all  the 
.dangers,  and  arrived  safe  at  Lexington.  He  reached  there 
eight  -days  after  the  capture  of  Ruddle's  station,  and 
brought  the  first  intelligence  of  that  event 

The  Indians  crossed  the  Ohio  with  their  plunder  and 
numerous  horses,  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  there  dis- 
persed.  The  Briti^  descended  the  Licking  to  the  Ohio, 
.and  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  intending  to 
ascend  that  river,  as  far  as  its  depth  of  vrater  would  allow 
die  transport  of  the  artillery.  The  cannon  were  to  be  left 
^ere,  and  the  forces  were  to  march  over  land  to  Detroit 

The  panic,  occasioned  by  this  severe  blowy  turned  all 
eyes  in  Kentucky,  upon  general  Clark,  wiise  counsdii 
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were  received,  as  oracular  and  imperative.  He  advised  &. 
levy  of  four-fifths  of  all  the  men  in  the  country,  capaUe  of> 
bearing  arms,  to  be  assembled  at  the  mouih  of  JJdHmg^ 
die  7th  of  July.  Colonels  Logan,  Slaughter,  Lynn, 
Floyd,  and  Harrod,  were  to  command  under  him.  He 
ordered  the  building  of  a  number  of  transport  boals  at 
Louisville.  The  command  of  them  was  given  to  colonel^ 
Slaughter,  and  they  were  ordered  up  the  Ohio  to  Licking, 
with  provisions  and  stores.  In  ascending  the  Ohio,  tbese^ 
boats  were  compelled  to  keep  near  the  shore.  They  were 
woii^ed  up  the  river  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  shore 
It  happened,  that  while  one  of  the  boats  was  near  the  north 
shore,  a  party  of  Indians  descended  the  bank,  fired  into 
die  boat,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  the  peqfde, 
before  the  other  boats  could  assemble  to  their  assistance. 
On  the  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  one  of  Lo^n'amen 
deserted,  taking  with  him  a  valuable  horse.  It  was  suppo* 
sed,  that  he  had  fled  with  the,  horse  to  Carolina.  But  on 
the  arrival  of  the  detachment  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  the 
horse  was  found  there,  and  it  was  ascertained,  that  this 
traitor  had  gone  over  to  the  Indians,  and  had  given  them 
notice  of  the  approaching  expeditioa 

On  the  !2d  day  of  August,  1780,  general  Claris  with  his 
troops,  lock  up  the  line  of  march  from  the  place,  where 
Cincinnati  now  stands,  for  the  Indian  towns.  The  army 
marched  in  two  divisions,  and  consisted  of  970  tnen. 
The  force  was  arranged  according  to  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cepts of  war;  and  proceeded,  without  interruption,  to  the 
Indian  towns,  where  they  arrived  the  6th  of  the  month. 
They  found  the  first  town  abandoned,  and  many  of  the 
houses  burning,  having  been  fired  the  precedmg  morning. 
They  cut  down  several  hundred  acres  of  com.  At 
four,'  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  they  marched  for 
ihe  Piqua  l^wns,  distant  twelve  miles.     They  had  but 
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jiost  oouuBenced  ihttr  nmreh^  when  ibey  were  ^fonA^^ 
ed  by  a  gbower,  accompanied  witb  thuoder  and  wind. 
They  encamped  in  a  boUow  sqaare^  in  the  unpieaBam  pn^ 
d&caoient  of  being  in  an  enemy^  country,  and^  loiowijig 
ibai  thdr  gnna  were  aU  wet  With  proper  precua<ioti^ 
tfiey  fired,  and  rebaded  them ;  and  remained  on  the  alert 
and  prepared  for  action  through  the  night 
.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  n^tt  day^  they  arriTed  at 
Piqua*  Ab  they  advanced  ii|>on  the  town,,  they  were  at^ 
\  tacked  by  the  Indians,  who  concealed  themselvcB  among 
high  weeds,  diat  skirted  the  towa  Colonel  Loga%  witb 
400  m^  was  ordered  to  file  off^  and  march  up  the  river 
10  the  east,  and  so  lo  post  himself,  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  Indians  in  that  direction.  Another  division^  m/ht 
Goloneb  Lynn,  Floyd  and  Harrod  were  detached,  to  cross 
the  river,,  and  encomf^ss  the  town  on  the  west  side;  while 
general  Clark,^  with  the  troops  of  colonel  Slaughter,  and 
those  attadied  to  the  artillery,  advanced  upcm  the  tovmift 
firont  The  prairie,  where  the  Indians,  who  com* 
menced  the  attack,  were  concealed,  was  about  200  yards 
over.  The  division,^  who  were  ordered  to  encom- 
pass the  town  on  the  west  side,  found  it  necessary  to  tra* 
verse  the  prairie,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  conceal- 
ed enemy.  The  Indians  were  seen  to  understand  the  par* 
poses  of  th^  intended  attack;  and  evinced  great  foresi^t 
and  ^ill,  in  arrangements  to  defeat  it.  To  prevent  beiof 
mrroimded  by  the  advance  of  the  detachm^it  from  the 
west,  they  made  a  poweHhl  efhri  to  turn  the  left  wing.  To 
prevent  this,  Floyd  and  Lynn  extended  their  force  a  mile 
west  of  the  town;  and  the  engagement  was  warmly  con- 
tested on  both  sides,  until  five  o'clock,  when  the  Lilians 
disappeared,  unperceived,and  a  few  only  remained  in  the 
town.  The  piece  of  cannon  was  brought  up,  and  made  le 
hear  upon  the  houses,  which  soon  dislodged  the  Indians, 
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Aat  imm  in  tfiera.  A  siost  unjCbrtunate  occurrence  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  action.  A  nephew  of  colonel 
Cktrk^  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians^  esca- 
ped from  tfaem^  at  tiM  point  oi  tfie  engagement,  and  was 
sboi  by  the  troops^  as  supposed  to  be  an  Indiaa  Though 
mortalty  wounded^  he  survived  some  houra 

On  searching  the  houses^  a  Frenchman  wa^  discovered^ 
GOBoealed  in  one  of  the  cabins.  By  him  the  troops  were 
informed^  that  the  Indians  Ibad  been  instructed  in  all  their 
movements;  and  had  more  than  once  determined  to  at- 
tack them  silently  in  the  uigfat,  with  die  knife  and  the  tom- 
ahawk. They  had  intended  diis  attack  on  the  evening 
after  the  shower,  knowing,  diat  the  guns  were  wet,  bot 
wen  (prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  colonel  Clark;  and  by 
hearing  the  firii^  of  the  guns,  were  convineed,  that  the 
rain  bad  not  rendered  thexn  useless.  The  loss  was  nearly 
equal  on  either  side,  amounting  to  twenty  killed.  The  Pi- 
qua  town  was  built  after  the  manner  of  die  French  villa- 
gesL  The  houses  extended  along  the  mai^n  of  the  river 
Sfiami,  more  than  three  miles,  and  were  in  many  places 
more  than  twenty  poles  apart  Girty,  oi  whom  we  have 
spolron  above,  had  been  made  a  chief  amoi^  the  Mingoes, 
and  was  in  this  actimi.  Remarking  the  desperation,  with 
which  colonel  Clark^s  men  exposed  themselves  to  the  hot- 
test of  the  fire,  he  drew  oft  his  300  Mingoes,  observing, 
that  it  was  useleiM  to  fight  with  feds  and  mad  mea  It  was 
estimated,  that  at  Chillicothe  and  Piqua,  more  than  500 
acres  of  com  vrere  destroyed,  and  every  thing,  that  rekited 
to  subsktence,  upon  whicfa  the  troops  could  lay  their  hands. 
The  p<^cy,  that  required  these  severe  measures,  was  ob- 
vious. Apart  from  the  gratificadon  oi  those  feelings  of 
revenge,  naturally  enkindled  by  the  exterminating  warfere 
betiveen  them  ami  die  savages,  when  these  means  of  sub- 
sistence were  destroyed,  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  bunt 
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for  food,  and  of  course  to  suspend  their  hostilhies  for  a 
seasoa 

Having  completed  their  work  of  destruction,  the  troops 
eommenced  their  return  march.  At  the  mouth  of  Licking 
the  army  dispersed,  and  each  individual  selected  his  own 
mode  and  route  of  retura  Seldom  have  troops  been 
known  to  encounter  the  most  severe  toils  and  privations 
more  cheerfully.  The  allowance  had  been  neither  more, 
nor  less  than  six  quarts  of  Indian  com,  and  a  quantity  of 
salt  for  each  man,  a  day.  And  this  had  been  their  whole 
subsistence,  except  the  green  com  and  vegetables,  which 
tfaey  found  in  the  Indian  villages,  and  the  chance  game  that 
offered  by  the  way.  But  they  were  folly  aware  of  the 
emergency  of  the  case,  and  that  if  this  force  was  defeated, 
the  Indians  would  pour  in  upon  the  defenceless  setdemenis, 
and  butcher  their  wives  and  children  in  detail.  Their 
purpose,  therefore,  was  to  conquer  or  perish. 

In  November,  1780,  the  country  of  Kentucky  was  sub- 
divided into  three  counties,  Jefferson,  Fayette  and  Lincoln. 
Colbnel  Clark,  this  autumn,  buih  a  fort  five  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  CNiio  on  that  river.  It  was  on  terriv>ry 
claimed  by  the  Chickasaws.  The  Chickasaws  had  hith- 
erto been  uniformly  friendly  to  the  Kentuckians,  and  as 
they  loudly  complained  of  this  encroachment,  it  v^as 
thought  advisable  to  evacuate  it  Colonel  L<^;an  was^ 
elected  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Y ii^nia.  In  * 
the  spring  of  1781,  the  Indians  resumed  hostilities  against 
the  Kentuckiana  Their  custom  was  to  desist  firom  hosuli- 
ties,  and  to  hunt  through  the  winter;  and  to  commence  in^ 
the  spring  a  series  of  operations,  to  annoy  the  whites  as 
much  as  possible,  until  the  winter  again  arrested  their  pur- 
poses of  revenge.  They  way-laid  4ie  traces  and  paths 
through  Jefferson  county,  and  stf^ral  persons  were  mar- 
d^re^. 
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A  severe  action  was  fought  at  this  time  by  a  small  party 
wider  captain  Aquilla  White.  This  par^  followed  on  the 
trail  of  a  marauding  band  of  Indians,  who  were  retreating 
to  the  falls  of  Ohio.  White  supposed,  that  the  Indians  had 
already  crossed  the  river,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  it  in 
the  pursuit.  The  Indians  were  still  on  the  south  side,  and 
fired  upon  his  rear.  Nine  of  his  party,  which  consisted 
of  but  fifteen,  were  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally.  The 
residue  returned  to  the  bank,  &ced  the  foe,  and  defeated 
them. 

Soon  after  this,  a  station  on  the  present  site  of  Shelby* 
ville  was  deserted,  through  fear  of  the  Indians.  The  in* 
habitants,  while  on  their  way  to  the  settlements  on  Bear- 
grass,  and  while  encumbered  with  carrying  their  effects  and 
baggage,  and  driving  their  cattle,  were  fired  upon  by  a  large 
party  of  Indiana  As  their  wives  and  children  were  equal- 
ly exposed  with  themselves,  the  men  felt  it  their  duty,  to 
disperse,  and  escape  individually,  if  they  might  Gdonel 
Floyd  learned  the  predicament  of  these  unfortunate  peo^ 
pie.  He  collected  twen^-five  men,  and  hastened  to  dieir 
relieC  He  advanced  with  great  caution,  but  fell,  notwidi- 
standing,  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  half  his  mea  The  savages  were  supposed  to  have 
been  triple  in  numbers,  and  nine,  or  ten  of  them  were  kil- 
led. Colonel  Floyd  was  wounded,  and  would  have  fallen 
into  their  hands,  but  for  the  assistance  of  captain  Wells, 
who  dismounted,  placed  him  on  his  horse,  and  ran  by  his 
dde  to  support  him.  His  conduct  was  the  more  generous, 
as  the  two  had  been  personal  enemie&  But  firom  this  time, 
witil  their  death,  they  were  firm  friends. 

Two  men  of  the  name  of  McAfee  of  McAfee's  station, 
near  Harrodsbui^,  were  fired  upon.  One  fell  The  other 
ran  for  the  tort,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
An  Indian  met  him,    They  presented  their  rifles,  the  mvor 
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zles  of  which  ahnost  touched.  The  gan  of  the  Indian 
missed  fire,  and  he  fell  dead.  Two  men  came  out  from 
the  fort,  on  hearing  the  firing.  M*Afee  warned  them  not 
to  advance.  One  of  tfiem,  not  heeding  the  caution,  ran  i» 
^k  at  the  dead  Indian.  Concealed  Indians  intercepted 
his  retura  He  was  now  to  compete  widi  the  Indians  in 
dexterity,  and  the  stake  Was  his  life.  He  sprang  from  tree 
to  tree,  pursued  by  them.  His  object  Was  to  avoid  a  ^d, 
and  their^s  was  to  gain  it  He  reached  a  fence,  ISO  yards 
from  the  fort,  in  safety.  As  he  sprang  over  the  fence,  he 
exposed  himself  to  a  shot  from  one  of  these  staunch  hun- 
ters. He  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  without 
receiving  the  shot.  His  antagonist  reached  out  his  head 
from  behind  his  tree,io  take  aim,  and  MPAfee  ^ot  him  ill 
^e  mouth.  He  reached  the  fert  untouched,  experiencing 
a  hair  breadth  escape.  The  other  man  was  fired  upon  by 
live  Indians.  He  took  refuge  behind  a  tree,  and  fimr  of 
five  more  ^ots  were  fired  upon  hink  He  also  escaped 
ikem  all,  and  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  The  station  was 
immediately  attacked  by  this  same  body  of  Indiansi 
The  females  moulded  and  melted  bullets  fer  the  men. 
After  an  attack  of  two  hours,  the  Indians  finding,  that  they 
produced  no  efiect,  killed  all  the  cattte  round  the  station^ 
and  withdrew. 

Forty  men,  under  Ae  command  of  major  Magery,  has* 
tily  assembled  at  the  ahirm,  and  reached  the  station 
soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Indians.  They  pursued^  and 
<>Tertook  them.  They  defeated  the  Indians,  md  killed  mt 
of  them.  Of  their  party  one  was  killed,  and  one  mortal^ 
wounded.  During  the  remainder  of  this  season,  the  nh 
tacks  of  the  Indians  were  in  a  great  mewure  reofiitted ; 
and  the  conviction  seemed  to  be  increasing,  tttatsonaefhing 
noore  than  these  desultory  modes  of  warfare,  mm  n^cessa- 
«y  to  expd  invaders,  w1h>  were  no  longer  sttw^eiVyWafr' 
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^kniig  ov«r  the  soil,  but  ukest  luting  for  tbdf  fiiiniliesi  and 
fire  sidesk  A  general  confedelmcy  of  the  Indian  nation^ 
aeemed  determned,  to  make  one  grand  efibrt,  to  ^ectoate 
this  purpose,  the  suceeeding  year. 

The  counties  b^n  to  wear  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
i>rgankBed  govermneni  Officers^  civil  and  military,  were 
appointed^  and  the  acts  wUcb  had  hidi^rto  beai  the  spon- 
taneous result  <^  iiidindtial  wills,  began  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  emanating  from  the  body  politic.  Among  tho 
officers  appoinfed^  Daniel  Boone  received  the  commission 
i)i  lieutenant-coloneL  The  courts  of  judicature  had  a 
qualified  jprisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Capital 
causes  of  die  latter  dass,  vvere  tried  in  Yii^ima  Justices 
of  the  peace^  aad  monthly  cowlb  of  sessions  setded  all  the 
snails  dvil  easea  But  the  siinpKdty  ef  manners  and 
Jiabits,  the  fisHow^p  of  sofl^ing  aad  da^gra,  and  a  dis* 
6nct  percq>tion  of  their  common  exposure  produced  a 
■tale  of  BWMtyy  litde  subjected  to  the  evils  of  litigation^ 
Colonel  dark,  witb  die  tifle  of  general,  had  received  the 
chief  command  of  aH  the  military  force  of  Kentucky.<>— 
His  modes  of  defence  were  cheap^  energetic,  and  judicious. 
They  eonsisted  in  keeping  scouts  and  q^ies  on  the  fit>ntier, 
and  in  eaosii^  a  row-galley  to  ply  on  the  <Miio^  between 
^  fiiUs  and  the  moudi  ei  licking,  as  a  floating  battery; 
The  Indians  we  well  known  lo  have  almost  a  superstitious 
dread  ef  cannoa  This  galley  had  some  four  pounders  on 
board;  and  thesavi^es  seldom  crossed  the  river  between 
the  points,  wh^re  k  plied.  Had  a  few  such  been  stationed 
on  the  Ohio^  die  Indians  oi  die  north-west  would  have 
bem  ^ectually  wiAheld  firom  crossii^  But  the  mi- 
litia disliked  servii^  on  board  of  it,  and  the  regular  force 
havmg  melted  away,  die  row-galley  wqis  laid  up,  before 
die  end  of  die  year.  Man]^  sales  <k*  lands  were  effected 
in  the  surveyor's  <^ces,  and  the  tiUed  land  yielded  abun* 
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dant  cropa  The  only  considerable  Indian  attack,  diat  wd 
have  to  record  at  this  period^  was  one,  made  apon  Mont- 
gomery station,  situated  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Logan^ 
station,  and  settled  entirely  with  the  relatives  of  Mrs.  LiO* 
gaa  Her  &ther  and  brother  were  kiUed ;  her  sister,  her 
sister-in-law,  and  four  children  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  disastrous  intelligence  soon  reached  colonel  Lo- 
gan. He  collected  part  of  his  garrison,  and  hastened  to 
the  spot  He  was  joined  by  the  survivors  of  the  Montgom- 
ery fkmily.  They  marched  m  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They 
overtook,  attacked,  afid  rout^  them.  Three  were  killed, 
and  one  wounded.  The  captives,  except  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, threw  themselves  into  die  thick  brush,  and  the  Indi* 
ans  were  too  hotly  pressed,  to  search  for  them.  The  child, 
that  remained  with  them,  they  killed,  to  prevent  its  escape. 
The  two  women  and  three  children  were  retaken. 

Hitherto  the  numbers  of  male  had  pready  exceeded 
that  of  female  immigrants.  The  cause  of  this  is  loo  ob- 
vious to  need  explanatioa  During  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  great  numbers  of  respectable  femilies  moved  to  the 
country,  and  the  people  began  to  marry^  and  he  gicen  in 
marriage.  It  is  probable,  that  the  first  process  issued  by 
the  clerk  of  either  court  was  a  marriage  license.  The 
principal  avenue,  by  which  immigration  arrived  in  the 
country,  was  through  Lincoln  county.  Of  course,  it  was 
^e  first  to  become  populous,  and  to  show  improvement 

The  year  1781,  marks  a  distinct  era  in  the  setdement  of 
this  country.  In  this  year,  it  began  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  regular  government  Marriages  had  become  frequent, 
and  the  first  difficulties  of  a  commencing  establishment  in 
the  wilderness  seem  to  have  been  surmounted.  We  pause 
for  a  moment,  to  survey  the  natural  and  moral  aspect  of  the 
new  setdements.  Most  of  the  habitations  were  as  yet  Ic^ 
cabins  with  eardi  floors.     The  family  utensils  were  rf 
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Wood  from  the  adjacent  trees.  The  inhabitants  were  clad 
either  in  skins  won  from  the  chase,  or  in  cloth  woven  from 
buffido  wool  and  the  bark  of  the  wild  netde,  or  in  coarse 
domestic  linea  The  little  circulating  medium  in  the 
country  was  paper,  which  had  not  depreciated  as  much  in 
these  woods,  as  at  the  capital,  where  it  issued.  The  glo* 
rious  news  of  the  capture  of  lord  Ck>mwallis  excited  even 
more  exultation  in  these  new  r^ions,  than  in  the  Atlantic 
country.  The  British  and  their  cause  were  identified,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Kentuckians,  with  that  of  the  savages,  and  they 
detested  the  one  as  cordially,  as  the  mother.  They  saw  in 
this  event,  that  peace  could  not  be  fiir  distant  Winter 
came,  and  went,  without  any  annoyance  from  the  savages. 

The  fiinding  of  the  continental  .paper  about  this  time, 
wrought  incalculable  mischiefi  for  Kentucky.  The  de* 
preciated  paper  poured  in  a  flood  upon  the  country;  and 
land  warrants,  purchased  with  it,  were  so  multiplied,  that 
not  unfi^uently  three  or  four  claims  were  purchased  upon 
the  same  spot  This  was  the  origin  of  that  mass  of  liti* 
gation,  which  has  since  been  such  a  prolific  stock  of  evils 
to  the  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  the  people,  who  had  experienced 
a  seasmi  of  repose,  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  savage 
confederacy,  of  which  we  have  spoken*  Two  men  were 
killed  at  Strode^s  statioa  The  Indians  spread  over  all  the 
country  in  small  bands,  and  commenced  their  customary 
desultory  modes  of  ambush  and  murder.  This  circum* 
stance  lulled  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  caused 
diem  to  neglect  providing  the  means  of  defence  against 
combined  and  poweHul  attack&  In  May,  a  party  of  Wy- 
^dqtta  assaulted  Estill's  station,  south  of  Kentucky  river, 
and  after  killing  one  man,  and  capturing  another,  and  de- 
stroying the  caule,  withdrew.  Captain  Estill  raised  a  par- 
^,  and  purwed  them.    He  o vertod^  them  on  Licking  fork. 
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Bear  Little  momtaiiu  The  nambere  on  eaeii  aide 
Beariy  eqwtl,  and  the  ccnlest  was  most  obstinalcfy 
tained*  Oapteia  E^lill,  peroeiviiigy  tiuil  ibe  only 
which  ceuld  be  expeeled  from  cofUinmng  to  fighc  in  dtm 
way,  would  begraduaHy  to  weaken,  and  d^i^oy  both  |»uv 
ties,  detached  six  men  under  alientenant,  to  fell  upott  d^ir 
rear.  From  some  cause,  this  detaclmentfiuleduifidfflilM 
assigned  duty.  The  savages,  perodving  the  diminMoa  of 
numbers  firom  the  proportionate  sladceniag  <d  ibe  ire, 
pressed  more  resolutely  upon  eaptatn  EstilL  The  parqr 
was  tx>mpeUed  10  retreat  The  captain  and  eight  <^  bis 
men  were  killed*  and  four  oi  those,  who  esraped,  v^eare  8e» 
Terely  wounded*  A  oottnty,  called  Estill,  commemoratea 
ibe  intrepidly,  name,  ^and  mii^rtunes  of  this  man.  The 
result  of  this  action  created  great  excitement  and  alamk 
Separate  ftom  feelings  d  wounded  pride,  the  people^o- 
marked,  that  the  Indians  had  never  before  been  known,  to 
manifest  so  much  mititeuy  skiU,  and  <^>en,  and  manfid  dar* 
ing,  in  what  might  be  called  a  pitched  battla  In  several 
othw  assauhs  upon  different  stations,  the  savages  geoeialfy 
had  the  advantage. 

In  August,  1783,  a  grand  assemblage  of  warriors  con- 
vened  at  ChilKcothe.  'Hie  Cherofcees,  Wyahdotis,  Ta^ 
was,  Pottowattomies,  and  various  odier  tribes  bor^rng 
on  the  lakes,  were  represented  in  it  Hiey  were  aided 
l^  the  counsels  of  Gir^  and  M^Kee,  two  renegado  whiles. 
The  hands  of  these  wretches  w^re  stained  with  the  inoo* 
cent  blood  of  women  and  children;  and  they  added  the 
acquirements  of  the  whites  to  the  instinct  and  dull  of  the 
savages,  whose  ways  they  preferred,  and  whose  intofosfer 
they  espoused  with  even  more  ferociQr,  tfian  thesamgSe^ 
themselves.  Girty  is  said  to  ha^  played  the  oralor  on  this* 
occasion.  His  qpeech  is  reported  to  have  been  admirabfy 
calculated  toarouse  the  most  malignant  feelings  ef  v&at^ 
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gMMe  in  ifae  savmgea  He  painted  to  diem  die  delists 
(of  die  land  of  cane,  clover^  deer,  and  boffitloB,  and  die 
cfaaraiing  vaU^of  Kentucky,  for  die  posBesMon  of  which, 
w  much  blood  had  been  shed  He  painted  the  gradual 
encroaehmeiM  of  die  whites,  and  the  necessity  of  a  deter* 
mined  efibrt,if  they  wouUever  r^ain  possession  of  diat 
Air  domaia  He  warned  diem,  tlmt  if  the  preseni  order 
of  diingBCoiitinaed,dM  whites  would  soon  leave  them  no 
iiunting  grounds,  and  no  means  of  procuring  rum,  with 
which  to  warm,  and  cheer  their  desdate  hearts,  or  bbiK 
kets  to  clothe  dieir  naked  backs.  The  ^)eech  was  re» 
eeived  with  yells  of  mthusiaadc  applause. 

At  the  close  of  diis  harangue,-  the  sarages  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  Kentucky.  Their  first  pmnt  of  destina* 
don  was  Bryant^s  stadoa  It  consisted  of  forty  cabins, 
bi|ilt  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  iotenrals  be- 
tween the  houses  were  filled  up  with  pickets  in  the  cutfom-' 
ary  manner.  The  four  angles  were  fordfied  with  block 
housea  The  savage  force  arrived  before  the  place, 
on  the  I5di  of  the  month.  The  garrison  had  been  weak- 
ened by  the  desertion  of  most  of  the  immigrants  fnm 
North  Carolina,  who  had  returned  to  their  own  couittry 
ki  discouragement,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Wittiam 
Bryant,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  mouth 
of  Caoe  ran.  Fortunately  their  loss  had  been  supplied  by 
knm^praMs  fiwn  Vii^nia.  Among  them  was  Robert 
Johnson,  Esq.,  father  of  the  present  colonel  R  M.  John*' 
son.  This  station  was  more  open  to  the  savage  attadwi 
than  any  other  in  Kentticky*  The  Miami  mi  the  noith, 
aqd  the  lieking  on  the  south  side  of  <M»o,  were  long  ca- 
bals that  conducted  die  savages  fitmi  their  villages  direct- 
ly to  this  point.  There  were  but  two  other  stations,  occu« 
pied  at  dds  dme,  north  of  the  Kenttuky  river.  These 
f^re  If HSee^ft  and  Stroud^ 
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The  savages  reached  this  statioii  by  night;  and  the  h^ 
habitants  were  admonished  of  their  presence  in  the  mom* 
ing)  by  being  fired  upon,  as  they  opened  their  doora  It 
was  providential  that  the  attack  was  conoimenced  so  early  in 
the  morning;  for  the  men  of  the  garrison  were  preparing 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  other  two  stations,  the  troops  of 
which  were  reported  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  sava^ 
ges.  In  a  couple  of  hours  they  would  have  been  on  their 
way,  and  the  men  of  the  fort  would  have  been  reduced  to 
a  mere  handfiiL  The  garrison  immediately  despatched 
messengers  to  Lexington,  to  announce  the  assuak  On 
arriving  there,  the  messengers  found,  that  the  male  inhab- 
itants had  left  that  place,  having  marched  to  the  asdstance 
of  Holder.  The  messengers  followed  on  their  route,  and 
overtook  them  at  Boone^s  station.  Sixteen  mounted  men, 
and  thir^  on  foot  were  immediately  detached  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Bryant^s  station. 

In  conformity  to  the  common  modes  of  Indian  war- 
&re,  they  attempted  to  gain  the  place  by  stratagenu  A 
par^  of  100  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  south-east 
angle,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  whole  attrition  of  the  gar- 
rison  to  that  point  The  gr^tt  body  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
number  of  500,  lay  concealed  among  the  weeds  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  station,  and  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
spring,  from  which  it  was  supplied  with  water.  This 
stratagem  was  predicated  on  the  belief,  that  the  people 
would  all  crowd  to  the  point,  where  the  attack  conunen- 
ced,  and  leave  the  opposite  one  wholly  undefended.  The 
garrison,  however,  comprehended  the  whole  purpose;  and 
instead  of  returning  the  fire,  instantly  commenesd  l«|my* . 
mg  the  palisades,  and  .putting  the  station  in  a  condition  of  ■ 
defence.  Aware,  that  the  Indians  were  concealed  near 
the  spring,  they  were  assured  that  they  would  not  fire,  until 
ihey  saw  the  men  repairing  to  that  point    The  women,  in 
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Aifl  eonfidenc^,  ran  to  the  spring,  and  drew  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  garrison,  within  shooting  distance  of  the  con* 
cealed  Indians.  When  a  sufficiency  of  water  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  station  put  in  such  a  state  of  defence,  as 
such  a  short  notice  might  furnish,  thirteen  men  were  sent 
out  in  the  direction,  where  the  fire  commenced.  They 
were  fired  upon  by  100  Indians,  and  the  ambuscade 
rushed  upon  the  side  of  the  fort,  which  they  deemed,  was 
now  without  defence.  Their  disappointment  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  they  found  every  thing  prepared  for  their  re- 
ceptioa  A  well  directed  fire  from  the  garrison  put  the 
savages  to  flight.  Some  of  the  more  deiperate  and  dar- 
ing approached  sufficiently  near  to>  fire  the  houses,  some 
of  which  were  consumed.  But  an  easterly  wind  provi- 
dentially arose,  and  drove  the  flames  fit>m  the  mass  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  garrison  was  saved.  The  enemy  with*- 
drew  and  concealed  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  creek 
near  the  spring.  They  had  been,  in  some  way,  inform- 
ed of  the  despatch  of  the  two  men  to  Lexington  for  aid ; 
and  they  arranged  an  ambuscade,  to  intercept  such 
forces,  as  might  be  sent,  on  their  approach  to  the  station. 
When  this  reinforcement  came  in  sight,  the  firing  had 
ceased.  No  enemy  was  visible;  and  they  drew  near  in 
die  confidence,  that  they  had  come  on  a  false  alarm. 
They  rode  forward  through  a  lane,  which  was  ambusca- 
ded for  too  yards  on  either  side  by  Indians.  The  moun- 
ted men  created  a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  as  they  moved  along. 
The  Indians  fired  upon  them  close  at  hand,  but  the  obscu- 
ring dust  hindered  their  aim.  The  sixteen  rode  through 
^s  close  fire  unharmed,  and  without  having  even  a  horse 
.  wouncted.  The  footmen  were  less  fortunate.  They  were 
approaching  the  garrison  through  a  thick  com  field,  and 
in  a  direction  to  have  reached  it  unobserved  by  the  sava- 
age&    But  hwing  the  firing  on  their  mounted  ccNtnpan* 
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ions  ihey  radied  to  their  aid,  and  were  interc^yied  faji 
860  of  the  savages,  constantly  increasing  beHvreen  them 
and  thetiattoa  They  would  dl  have  fidlen,  bm  for  the 
Sickness  of  die  com  field  These  brave  Bien  reached  the 
fort,  with  the  loss  of  tvjFo  killed,  and  four  woanded.  The 
cattle  and  sheep,  that  came  in  towards  die  garriscHi,  as  oso* 
al,  in  die  evening  weve  mostly  destroyed^ 

A  litde  after  srniset,  the  fiimous  Girty  covertly  approadn 
ed  the  garrison,  and  4m  a  sudden  made  himself  vwiUe  em 
a  stump,  whence  he  could  be  heard  by  die  people  widHD, 
and  d^onanded  a  surrender  o^  the  place.  He  managed 
his  proposals  with  no  litde  art,  assigning,  as  a  reawm  for 
making  then^  that  they  were  <gctated  by  his  humanity; 
diat,  in  case  of  a  surrender,  he  could  ansviper  for  the  secui* 
ri^  o(  the  prisoner;  and  that  in  die  event  of  takii^  die 
^arrkon  by  storm  he  could  not;  that  canmm  wore  ap- 
proadiing  whh  a  r»nforcement,  and  wouM  airive  dart 
night ;  in  which  case  they  must  be  sensible,  liat  deftnoe  of 
die  place  would  be  wholly  unavailing.  His  imposii^  man- 
ner had  die  more  effect  in  producing  consternation,  as  the 
garnson  knew,  that  the  same  foes  had  recently  used  cai»- 
Hon  in  the  attack  of  Ruddle^s  and  Martin's  stationa  In 
the  course  of  his  harangue,  Girty  demanded  ait  the  gan> 
son,  if  they  knew  who  it  was,  that  addressed  tfaem?  A 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Reymdds,  of  whom  hononAb 
mention  wUl  be  made  hereafier,observing  die  depresnng  ^ 
feet  of  this  speech,  came  fon¥afd,and  an^vered  hkn  to  ibm 
effect — diat  they  did  know  him  weW ;  and  diat  he  was  held 
in  such  detestation  and  contemj^  that  he  himself  had  na* 
med  a  wordiless  d^^,  that  he  owned,  Simon  CHrbf;  diat 
die  garrison,  too,  expected  reinforcem^afg  enou^  to  give 
tm  acoount  of  the  cowardly  wretches  that  foBowed  him; 
diat  he,  for  bi&  part,  held  them  in  so  much  contempt,  that 
he  skoidd  disdaift  to  litharge  fire  argis  upon  them,  and 
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'fiiat  if  they  broke  into  the  fbrit,  he  had  prepared  a  great 
number  of  switches,  which  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be 
sufficient  to  drive  the  naked  rascals  out  of  the  country. 

Girty  seemed  very  little  flattered,  or  edified  with  such  an 
impolite  reply^and  aflfecting  to  deplore,  their  obstinacy  and 
in&tuation,  speedily  retired.  During  the  night  a  small 
party  was  left,  to  keep  up  occasional  firing,  and  the  sem- 
blance of  siege,  but  the  main  body  marched  hastily  away 
to  the  lower  Blueiicks.  The  Indians  and  Canadians  ex- 
ceeded 600,  and  the  besieged  numbered  but  forty-two. 
The  Indians  must  have  suffered  a  considerable  loss,  but 
the  amount  is  not  known. 

As  the  battle  of  the  ^Blue  licks^  ^ve  this  place  a  mel- 
ancholy notoriety,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  the  read- 
er a  general  view  of  its  locality.  It  is  situated  forty  miles 
fit>m  Lexington,  and  thirty  from  Bryant^s  statioa  The 
river  Licking  at  this  place,  in  common  stages  of  the  watt  r, 
is  300  feet  wide.  The  lick  is  in  an  elliptical  bend  of  the 
river,  and  the  lime  stone  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  innu^ 
merable  herds  of  animals,  that  in  the  ages  past,  came  here 
to  drink  the  wator,  and  lick  ^e  salt  clay.  It  is  intersected 
by  ravines  and  a  ledgy  ridge.  The  summit  of  the  ridg^ 
was  storile,  and  almost  naked  of  timber.  But  the  ravines 
were  timbered,  and  skirted  with  thick  brush. 

Shortly  aftor  the  decampment  of  the  Indians  from  Bry- 
ant^s  station,  the  soldiers  of  Lexington,  Ilarrodsburg  and 
Boonesborough  assembled  at  Bryant's  station,  to  the  num- 
ber of  160,  and  determined  immediately  to  pursue  the  In- 
diana They  were  commanded  by  colonels  Todd  and 
Trigg.  The  odds,  in  point  of  numbers,  was  very  great 
between  this  force  and  that  of  Girty.  But  they  were 
brave  and  high  spirited  men,  well  mounted,  provided,  and 
armed.  The  vetoran  Boone  was  among  thc^^m,  and  they 
burned  with  at  desire,  to  chastuse  the  insolent  and  murdei:-* 
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cms  invaders.  Pradence  dbould  have  induced  them  to 
v?ait  for  the  reinforcement  of  colonel  Logan,  who  was 
known  to  be  collecting  forces  in  the  other  stations,  to  join 
them.  They  rashly  chose  to  march  unaided  and  by  them- 
selves. On  their  route,  they  soon  came  upon  the  Indian  trail* 
The  experienced  eye  of  Boone,  collected,  and  intuitively 
comprehended .  circumstances,  which  convinced  him  at 
once,  that  the  savages  wished  to  be  pursued,  and  to  con* 
ceal  their  numbers.  The  first  he  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  they  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  their  trail; 
thesecondfrom  the&ct,thattheymarchedinsinglefile,  tread- 
ing the  one  in  the  steps  of  the  other,  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  decypher  their  numbers,  jfrom  countingtheir  footsteps. 
This  gallant  force  arrived  at  the  lower  Blue  licks,  with- 
out having  seen  a  single  Indiaa  On  reaching  the  river 
at  this  place,  they  discovered  a  few  Indians,  leisurely  re- 
tiring over  the  bald  ridge,  that  crowned  the  upper  extremi- 
fy  of  the  valley.  The  party  halted,  and  the  commanders 
consulted  colonel  Boone,  as  a  man  skilled  in  Indiito  war- 
fere,  and  of  deep  experience  in  their  modes  of  assault  and 
deception,  and  as  capable  of  drawing  inferences,  as  to 
their  numbers  and  purposes,  imd  as  also  acquainted  with 
the  ground.  Colonel  Boone  gave  it,  as  his  opinion,  tbit 
the  enemy  were  more  than  double  their  number,  and  were 
in  the  ravines  in  ambush ;  that  if  the  troops  advanced  up- 
on them,  the  Indians  had  the  advantage  of  position 
still  more,  than  numbers.  He  advised,  therefore,  tbat 
their  force  should  be  divided  into  equal  parts;  that  the 
one  part  should  march  up  the  river,  and  cross  it  at  Elk  cre^ 
above  the  upper  ravine,  while  the  other  part  should  take  a 
position,  to  be  able  to  co-operate  veith  them  in  another 
quarter;  that  in  this  way  the  advantage  of  position  would 
be  taken  from  the  Indians,  and  transferred  to  them;  but 
iriM>ve  ail,  he  cautioned  them  against  crossing  the  river  at 
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all,  ontil  they  should  have  sent  out  spies,  thoroughly  to  re- 
connoitre the  position  and  force  of  the  savagea  The  offi- 
cers were  disposed  to  Usten  to  this  salutary  counsel  of  wis- 
dom and  experience.  But  major  Hugh  M^Gary,  remark- 
able for  his  impetuosity  exclaimed  against  the  cowardice  of 
delay.  ^ Let  all,'  cried  be,  ^  who  arenot  cowards,  follow  me, 
and  I  will  show  them  the  enemy.'  Saying  this,  he  spurred 
Jbis  horse  into  the  river.  As  might  be  expected,  the  par^ 
caught  the  conti^ious  rashness.  The  officers  were  borne 
^  along  by  the  mass,  as  it  crowded  tumultuously  into  the  river. 
After  the  crossing,  there  was  neither  order,  nor  arrange* 
ment;  but  every  man  rushed  fiHward,  at  his  own  choicei 
over  the  bare  rocks  towards  the  sheltered  ravines,  and  the 
wooded  ground,  where  the  Indians  woreconcealed  in  close 
ambush. 

Majors  M'Gary  and  Harland,  and  captain  M'Bride  led 
the  advance.  Girty,  at  the  head  of  a  select  band  of  sava- 
ges rushed  upon  them  with  their  customary  yella  The 
contest  was  instantly  fierce  and  sanguinary.  The  In- 
dians had  every  advantage  both  of  numbers  and  position. 
The  disorderly  front  of  the  assailants  gave  them  still  fur- 
ther superiority.  The  right  wing  was  soon  turned ;  and  a 
retreat  was  inevitable,  and  that  too,  under  the  murderous 
edge  of  the  tomahawk.  Colmiels  Todd  and  Tri^  and 
major  Harland  fell  early  in  the  action.  The  survivors 
pressed  their  retreat  for  the  £>rd,  on  foot  and  on  horseback. 
But  the  Indians  interposed  between  them,  and  intercepted 
iheir  approach  to  the  ford ;  thus  forcing  them  to  take  to  the 
river,  where  it  could  only  be  crossed  by  swimming.  Of 
course  the  greatest  carnage  took  place  near  the  ford ;  and 
many  were  tomahawked  in  the  river.  A  man,  whose  per^ 
sonal  courage  had  been  the  subject  of  doubt  and  question, 
here  noUy  proved  thpse  doubts  uttfounded.  He  baked  cm 
the  opposite  bank,  and  animated  otheiB  to  follow  his  ^caqoK 
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pie.  They  faced,  and  commenced  a  fire  upon  the  pursuer^^ 
and  checked  them  for  a  moment;  thereby  enabling  some 
exhausted  and  wounded  fugitives  to  evade  the  tomahawk, 
already  uplifted  to  destroy  them.  The  brave  and  benevo- 
lent Reynolds,  whose  reply  to  Girty  has  t>een  reported,  re- 
linquished his  own  horse  to  colonel  Robert  Pateerson,  who 
was  infirm  fi*om  former  wounds,  and  was  retreating  on  foot 
He  thus  enabled  that  veteran  to  escape.  While  thus  sig- 
nalizing his  disinterested  intrepidity,  he  fell  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The  party  that  took  him,  con*- 
sisted  of  three.  Two  whifes  passed  on  then-  retreat  Two 
of  the  Indians  pursued,  l^iving  hfm  under  the  guard  of 
the  third.  His  captor  stooped  to  tie  his  moccasin,  and 
he  sprang  away  from  him,  and  escaped.  It  is  supposed, 
that  one-fourth  of  the  men,  engaged  in  this  action,  were 
commissioned  ofiicers.  The  whole  number  engaged  was 
1 76.  Of  these  sixty-one  were  slain,  and  eight  made  pris* 
oners.  Among  the  most  distinguished  names  of  those, 
who  fell,  were  those  of  colonels  Todd  and  Trigg,  majors 
Harland  and  Bulger,  captains  Gordon  and  M'Bride,  and 
a  son  of  Daniel  Boone.  The  loss  of  the  savages  has  ne- 
ver been  ascertained.  It  could  not  have  equalled  that  d 
the  assailants,  though  some  supposed  it  greater.  This  san- 
guinary affair  took  place,  August  19th,  1783. 

Colonel  Logan,  on  arriving  at  Bryanf s  station,  with  a 
force  of  300  men,  found  the  troops  had  already  marched. 
He  made  a  rapid  advance  in  hopes  to  join  them,  before 
they  should  have  met  with  the  Indians.  He  came  up  with 
the  survivors,  on  their  retreat  fi'om  their  ill-fitted  contest, 
not  fiir  from  Bryant's  station.  He  determined  to  pursue 
his  march  to  the  battle  ground,  to  bury  the  dead,  if  he 
could  not  avenge  their  fall.  He  was  joined  by  many 
firiends  of  the  killed  and  missing,  fit>m  Lexington  and  Bry- 
ant's station.    They  reached  the  battl^  ground  on  the  «5cL 
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it  presented  a  heart-rending  spectacle.  Where  so  lately 
had  ariisen  the  shout  of  the  robust  and  intrepid  woods* 
men,  and  the  sharp  yell  of  the  savages,  as  they  closed  in 
the  murderous  contest,  the  silence  of  the  wide  forest  was 
now  unbroken,  except  by  birds  of  prey,  as  they  screamed^ 
and  sailed  over  the  carnage.  The  heat  was  so  excessive^ 
and  the  bodies  were  so  changed  by  it,  and  by  the  hideous 
gashes  and  mangling  of  the  Indian  tomahawk  and  knife,, 
that  friends  could  do  longer  recognize  their  dearest  rela- 
tives. They  performed  the  solemn  rites  of  sepulture,  as 
they  might,  upon  the  rocky  ground. 

The  Indian  forces,  that  had  fought  at  Blue  licks,  in  the 
exultation  of  victory  and  revenge,  returned  homewards 
with  their  scalps.  Those  from  the  north,  and  they  consti- 
tuted the  greater  numbers,  returned  quietly.  The  western 
bands  took  their  route  through  Jefferson  county,  in  hopes 
to  add  more  scalps  to  the  number  of  their  trophies.  Ck>- 
lonet  Floyd  led  out  a  force  to  protect  the  country.  They 
marched  through  the  region  on  Salt  river,  and  saw  no  tra- 
ces of  Indians.  They  dispersed  on  their  return.  The 
greater  number  of  them  reached  their  station,  and  laid 
down  fatigued,  and  exhausted,  without  any  precaution 
against  a  foe.  The  Indians  came  upon  them  in  this  pre- 
dicament in  the  night,  and  killed  several  women  and  chil- 
dren A  few  escaped  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness. 
A  woman,  taken  prisoner  that  night,  escaped  from  he^r 
savage  captors,  by  throwing  herself  into  the  bushes,  whj*e 
they  passed  oa  She  wandered  about  the  woods  ei^^teen 
days,  subsisting  only  on  wild  fruits,  and  was  then  found, 
carried  to  Lynn^s  station,  and  survived  the  state  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion  in  which  she  was  found.  Another  wo- 
man, taken  with  four  children,  at  the  same  time^  was  car- 
ried to  Detroit 
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The  t^rible  blow,  which  the  savages  had  struck  at 
Blue  lick,  excited  a  general  and  immediate  purpose  of 
retaliation  through  Kentuclqr.  General  Clark  was  appdn- 
ted  commander  in  chiei^  and  colonel  Logan  next  und^ 
him  in  command  of  the  expediti<ni,  to  be  raised  for  that 
purpose.  The  forces  were  to  rendezvous  at  licking. 
The  last  of  S^>tember,  1783,  general  Clark,  with  1  jOOO 
men,  marched  from  the  present  site  of  Cincmnati,  for  the 
Indian  towns  on  the  Miami.  They  fell  in  their  route  up- 
on the  camp  of  Simon  Girty,  who  would  have  been  com- 
pletely surprised  with  his  Indians,  had  not  a  straggling 
savage  espied  the  advance,  and  reported  it  to  them,  just  in 
season,  to  enable  them  to  scatter  in  every  direction. 
They  soon  spread  the  intelligence,  that  an  army  from 
«£entucky  was  marching  upon  their  towns. 

As  the  army  approached  the  towns,  on  their  route,  they 
found  that  the  inhabitants  had  evacuated  them,  and  had 
fled  into  the  woods.  AU  the  cabins  at  Chillicothe,  Piqua, 
and  Willis%  vi^re  burnt  Some  skirmishing  took  place, 
however,  in  which  five  Indians  were  killed,  and  sev^i 
made  prisoners,  without  any  loss  to  theKc»tuckians,  save 
die  wounding  of  one  man,  whidi  afterwards  proved  mor* 
tal.  One  distinguished  savage  surrendered  himself  and 
^^vas  aftervrards  iiAumanly  murdered  by  one  of  the  troops, 
to  the  deep  regret  and  mortification  of  general  Clark. 

A  female  achievement  of  heroism,  is  worthy  of  record 
in  this  placa  A  party  <^  Indians,  in  October,  of  this  year, 
approached  a  house  near  the  Oab  orchard.  A  wo- 
man  with  three  children  and  a  negro  s^^vant  were  the  oc- 
cupants. One  of  the  Indians  rushed  into  the  house,  and 
aiade  towards  the  negra  A  little  girl  insiandy  shut  the 
door  between  him  and  the  Altering  Indiana.  The  negre 
grappled  with  the  Indian,  and  threw  him  down.  The  wo- 
man seized  an  axe,  and  killed  him  vnth  a  well  directed 
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blow  on  the  head  The  Indians  on  the  outside,  hearing 
the  mortal  aiffiray,  attempted  to  cut  down  the  door  with 
their  tomahawks.  A  body  of  armed  men  happened  to  be 
passing  that  way,  and  came  to  the  reUef  of  the  &miiy,  upon 
which  the  Indians  fled. 

From  these  gloomy  and  wearying  chronicles  of  Indian 
wars  and  murders,  we  return  a  moment  to  the  civil  aspect 
of  the  country.  Two  additional  land  offices  were  open- 
ed, in  November,  1783;  oneat  Lexington,  and  the  other 
at  Coxe^s  statioa  The  tide  of  immigration  to  the  country 
was  still  increasing.  Many  illiterate  persons,  igncMrant  of 
the  forms  of  law,  and  the  necessity  of  precision  in  the  spe- 
cification of  the  limit  of  their  titles,  but  exceedingly  gree- 
dy of  the  possession  of  lands,  were  purchasers.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  vagueness  of  the  butts  and  bounds  of 
their  claims,  and  as  accounting  for  the  flood  of  litigation^ 
diat  ensued,  we  give  the  foUomng  copy  of  an  entry.  It 
may  serve  substantially,  as  a  sample  of  multitude&~- 
^  Geoi^e  Smith  enters  500  acres  of  land,  on  a  treasury 
warrant,  lying  on  the  north  side  <^  K^fitucky  river,  a  mile 
below  a  creek,  beginning  about  twenty  poles  below  a  lick, 
and  running  down  the  river,  westwardly  and  north-west- 
wardly,  for  quantity.^  Surveyors,  while  keeping  within 
their  respective  Umits,  were  surprised  to  find,  that  they 
crossed  each  others  hues  in  every  direction.  In  this  way, 
twice  the  existing  area  of  vacant  lands  were  sold. 

Hie  winter  of  178:2,  and  ^,  passed  off  with  little  dis- 
turbance fit>m  the  Indians.  The  people  \ocked  forward  to 
the  expected  treaty  of  peace,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  as  a  season  of  respite  fix>m  Indian 
war&re.  They  entertained  a  confidence,  that  these  ruth- 
less beings  would  desist  fi*om  their  expeditions,  when  they 
idiould  be  obliged  to  sustain  them  single  handed.  In  these 
remote  forests,  the  glad  tidings  were  circulated,  in  the 
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'spring  of  1783,  that  a  provisional  treaty  of  peaee  had 
been  signed  at  Paris,  in  1782.  The  part  of  the  treaty^ 
which  most  intimately  interested  the  Kentuckians,  ws^ 
that,  which  concerned  the  definitive  boundaries  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britaia  Nothing  was  more 
directly  vital  to  her  interests,  than  that  the  posts,  which  the 
British  possessed,  near  her  frontier,  should  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States.  So  long,  as  they  were  in  the. 
keeping  of  the  former  power,  the  savages  could  issue  from 
them,  supplied  with  aid,  counsel,  provisions,  and  muni- 
tions, to  annoy  the  new  settlements  at  their  pleasure. 

In  March,  1783,  an  improvement  in  the  judiciary  ar- 
rangements of  the  country  was  made.  The  three  counties 
were  constituted  by  law,  the  ^Disti'ict  of  Kentucky.'  A, 
new  court  was  established,  with  chancery  and  common 
law  jurisdiction.  It  was  also  constituted  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer^  in  criminal  cases.  The  first  session  was 
held  at  Harrodsburg.  The  two  judges  were  commissioned 
by  the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  governor  also  nomina- 
ted an  attorney  general  for  the  district  A  jury  was  em- 
panndled,and  much  judicial  business  transacted  with  laU 
the  forms  <^  law.  No  room  was  found  sufficiently  large 
for  the  session  at  Harrodsburg,  and  the  court  adjourned  to 
a  Dutch  church,  at  five  miles  distance.  The  clerk  and 
attorney  general  were  appointed  by  the  court,  a  committee, 
to  select  some  safe  place,  near  Crow's  station,  and  there  to 
erect  a  log  court  house.  They  gave,  at  the  same  time,  a 
<;ommission  to  build  a  log  prisoa  These  were  the  first 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  Kentucky.  Around  the  spot,  se- 
lected for  these  buildings,  grew  up  the  town  of  Danville. 
This  court  continued  to  hold  its  sessions,  here,  until^  by  the 
separation  of  the  state  from  Virginia,  it  was  abolished. 

The  summer  of  1783,  was  one  of  repose  and  respite 
£rom  Indian  war^    Immigrants  cootinoed  to  pour  into  th^ 
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CGDfitry.  The  rough  and  unwitmght  (bmiture  from  the 
woods  gave  place  to  cainnet  furniture.  Considerable 
money  circulaied,  and  labor  was  well  rewarded.  Cattle 
and  Qocks  multiplied ;  and  that  rank  growth  of  com  was 
seen  in  the  fields,  which  was  the  presage  of  the  abundance 
of  this  state  in  that  article  erer  stnca  Wheat  began  to 
be  raised^  at  first  as  an  experiment  Reading  and  writing 
schools  were  commenced.  The  pernicious  article,  whis« 
key,  began  to  be  manufactured.  Merchandize  was  wag- 
oned fit>m  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsbui^,  and 
was  thence  conveyed,  in  flat  boats,  to  Louisville,  where  a 
retail  store  vras  opened 

An  amusing  incident  in  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
occurred  at  this  time,  which  may  serve,  also,  to  give  a  gen* 
eral  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  country.  Thomas 
Paine  had  published  a  book,  the  substance  of  which  was 
fo  prove,  that  Vii^nia  had  no  right  to  the  Kentucky  lands; 
but  that  they  bekHq^ed  of  right  to  coi^resa  Two  Penn- 
sylviuiians,  who  had  become  converts  to  this  doctrine,  de« 
scended  to  Kratucky  to  proselyte  the  people  there.  One 
went  to  Louisville,  but  gained  no  converta  The  other 
succeeded  better  at  LexingtcNi.  He  persuaded  some  peo* 
pie  to  commence  clearing  in  their  neighbors'  lands,  in  the 
hope,  that  when  these  were  declared  omgress  lands,  they 
might  claim  by  pre-emptiwi.  The  occupants  of  these  lands 
were  alarmed,  and  applied  to  a  justice,  to  arrest  this  dis* 
ciple  of  Paine's  doctrines,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  It 
was  necessary  to  find  a  law  for  the  purpose;  and  one  was 
discovered  in  the  Virginia  code,  which  made  it  penal  for 
any  one  lo  be  the  bearer  of  fiilse  intdligence;  and  the 
person  convicted  was  to  pay  a  mulct  of  tobacco,  at  the 
discretion  oi  die  court  On  this  statute  the  man  was  ar- 
rested, and  brought  up  for  examinatioa  At  the  second 
ttial,  the  man  was  convicted,  as  he  had  noteven  had  the 
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precaution  to  bring  the  bods:  with  bini ;  and  perhaps  bad 
a  plagiarizing  purpose,  to  pass  as  the  author  and  in* 
ventoT  of  the  doctrine  A  great  concourse  of  people  at- 
tended the  trial  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  1,000  pounds 
ei  tobacco,  or  go  to  prison.  There  was  not  that  amount 
of  tobacco  in  the  country.  While  be  was  sadly  runiina-« 
ting  with  himself  upon,  the  moral  turpitude  and  guik  oi 
circulating  &lse  intelligence,  preparatcM^to  his  imprison- 
ment, it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  if  he  left  the  cx)untry,  it 
would  answer  the  laws  as  well  as  if  he  went  to  prisoa 
The  man  made  his  election  and  disq>peared. 

The  winter  of  1783,  and  ^84,  was  uncommonly  severer 
The  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  did  not  quite  reach 
that  of  the  hard  winter,  mentioned  before.  Companies 
of  speculators  in  Kentudcy  lands,  were  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  mercantile  establishment,  of  which  g^ieral 
Wilkinson  was  at  the  head.  The  general  came  out  to 
Lexington  in  February,  1*394  His  appearance,  standiiigi 
tank,  and  supposed  wealth,  procured  for  him  such  a  re- 
ception, as  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  such  circum- 
stances of  the  coim^.  The  time,  within  which  the  Brit- 
ish posts,  on  the  frontiers,  diould  have  been  evacuated, 
elapsed  without  that  desirable  event  taking  place.  The 
country  north  of  Licking  had  been,  as  yet,  unoccupied  by 
"die  whites,  through  fear  of  the  mMrthem  savages.  Survey- 
ors were  smit  into  this  country,  to  survey  it,  in  March, 
1784.  They  discovered  that  Indians  were  among  them 
in  the  country,  and  consulted  thdr  own  safety  by  return- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  more  thinking  and  intelligent  people  in  the 
country,  wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  series  of  mur- 
ders and  retaliations,  by  inviting  the  Indians  into  the  settle- 
ments, and  treating  them  with  kindness,  and  by  inqwing 
4iwi  with  confidence,  creating  in  them  pacifia  sentimeBW 
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There  were  odiers,  who  in  remembrance  of  murdered 
fiiends,  had  sworn  irreconcibble  enmi^.  By  a  man  c^ 
racb  feelings,  an  Indian  was  enticed  into  the  woods  and 
murdered  An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  and  pun* 
ishthe  assassin;  but  this  was  found  impracticable.  The 
clouds  of  anodier  Indian  war  were  gathering.  It  had  been 
suspended  for  a  while.  This  was  one  among  many  cir- 
cumstances, that  caused  it  to  burst  anew. 

In  1784,  Simon  Kenton  re-occupied  the  setdem^nt,  near 
Washington,  which  he  had  commenced,  in  1775.  Asso- 
ciated with  a  number  of  people,  he  erected  a  block  house, 
and  made  a  station  here.  This  became  an  important 
point  of  covering  and  defence  for  the  interior  country^ 
Immigrants  felt  more  confidence,  in  landing  at  Limestone. 
To  render  this  confidence  more  complete,  Kenton  and  his 
associates  built  a  block  house  at  Limestone.  Two  men  of 
the  name  of  Tanner,  had  made  a  small  settlement,  the 
year  preceding,  at  Bhie  lick,  and  were  now  making  salt 
there.  The  route  from  Limestone  to  Lexington  became  one 
of  the  most  general  travel  for  immigrants,  and  many  sta«^ 
tions  sprang  up  upon  it  Travellers  to  the  country  had 
hitiierto  been  compelled  to  sleep  under  the  open  canopy, 
raposed  to  the  rains  and  dews  of  the  night.  But  cat^m 
were  now  so  common,  that  they  might  generally  repose 
under  a  roof,  that  sheltered  them  from  the  weather;  and 
find  a  bright  fire,  plen^  of  food,  and  with  the  rustic  fare 
n  most  cheerfol  and  cordial  welcome.  The  people  of 
these  new  regions  were  hospitable  (torn  native  inclination,r 
They  were  hospitable  fixmi  circumstances.  None  but 
tiiose,  who  dwell  in  a  wilderness,  where  the  savages  roam, 
and  the  wolves  howl,  can  understand  all  the  pleasantas^ 
sociations,  connected  with  the  sight  of  a  stranger  of  tfte 
same  race.  The  entertainer  felt  himself^  stronger  fit>m 
ibe  presence  of  ius  guest     His  oSenA  food  and  fiure 
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were  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  He  heard  tiews  from  die 
dd  settlements,  and  the  great  world,  and  he  saw  in  die 
accession  of  every  stranger,  a  new  guarantee  of  the  seen* 
rity,  wealdi,  and  improyement,  of  the  infiint  country, 
where  he  had  chosra  his  resting  plfieei 

In  1784,  there  were  only  three  counties  in  Keotaxkj. 
Lincoln  county  was  comprised  in  the  country  south  of 
Kentucky  river.  Colonel  hogan  held  the  highest  mibta- 
ly  comqotand  in  it,  with  the  name  of  ^County  lieutenant' 
The  first  thou^ts  of  a  future  separati<Hi  fixMn  Yii|;inia, 
and  an  erection  of  the  new  country  into  an  independent 
state,  seem  to  have  originated  with  him.  His  views  were 
directed  to  this  point  by  a  case,  which  taught  him  most 
palpably,  the  difficulties  of  defending  the  country  by  any 
combined  system.  An  alarm  was  propagated  in  Kenttic- 
ky,  by  intelligence  received  from  the  Cherokees,  that  soane 
of  the  southern  tribes  of  savages  were  about  to  invade  the 
settlements.  Colonel  Lo^n  immediately  attempted  gen^ 
oral  and  systematic  measures  of  defieoice.  The  diffieubjr 
of  acting  as  a  government  became  apparent  Ihe  peu« 
pie  were  viridely  distant  firom  the  parent  country.  Bi^fbre 
intelligence  couM  be  conveyed  to  the  capital,  and  meas- 
ures adopted,  and  answers  (rf>tained,  danger  might  come, 
and  pass  away.  If  the  people  acted  firom  their  own 
movement  and  responsibility,  tl^y  mi^t  raise  troops  and 
enter  upon  an  unauthorized  expedition,  and  not  only  re* 
smin  unpaid,  but  even  expose  themselves  to  be  called  im 
account  The  invasion  at  this  time,  did  not,  indeed,  take 
place;  but  the  difficulties  of  providir^  for  the  supposed 
emei^ncy  first  directed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  those 
measures,  which  eventuated  in  the  erection  ci  K^tncky 
into  an  independent  stata 

A  meeting  of  the  people,  collected  at  DanviDe,  recom- 
mended to  choose  one  representative  fixMn  each  oiilitia 
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oompany  in  die  district,  to  meet  December  S7tb9l?84^a8  a 
eonvoilion,  to  devise  some  means  to  prcmde  for  the  com* 
mon  defence,  and  to  preserve  the  settlements  from  the  ap- 
parent impending  destruction.  The  delegates  met  at  the 
time  and  phu^  appointed,  and  resolved,  that  the  great  and 
substantial  evik,  to  which  they  were  subjected,  arose  from 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  parent  state,  to  wit:  their 
remoteness  from  the  capital  erf*  that  state,  and  that  from 
their  distant  and  detached  position,  their  difficulties  could 
never  be  obviated^  until  they  had  a  government  of  their 
own.  The  constitutiolfi  of  Virginia  had  made  provision 
ferthe  erection  of  one  or  more  governments,  in  the  wes* 
tern  territory  whenever  occasion  might  require.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  above  resohition,  they  reconmiended  the 
dection  <^  members  in  every  county,  to  meet  in  another 
eoovention,  to  be  held  in  the  same  place.  May  23d,  178& 
The  object  of  this  conv^ition  was,  ^to  discuss  the  propria 
ety  of  making  appUcation  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  for 
permission  to  become  an  independent  state? 

In  consequence  of  this  resolve,  members  were  elected 
Ibr  this  purpose,  who  met  at  Danville  at  the  time  appoint^ 
ed.  They  resolved,  to  preaeM  a  petition  to  the  Virginia 
l^islature,  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  separate  state;  and 
^t  the  states  wh^d  so  sepamed,  ought  to  be  admitted  in- 
to  the  union  of  the  states^  upon  a  foc^ng  with  the  rest;  and 
diat  the  people  riiould  elect  another  convention,  to  meet  in 
the  following  Ai^^ust,  at  the  same  place,  to  take  into  coi^ 
sideration  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and  to  adjourn 
from  time  to  time,  until  April,  178€i. 

The  progress  of  strength  and  population  is  distinctly 
marked  by  the  erection  of  new  courts  and  coontiea  In 
January,  1785,  the  new  county  of  Nelson  was  created. 
The  int^or  of  the  country  was  now  so  populous,  and  the 
settlements  so  strong,  and  compact,  that  the  people  no  Ion* 
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ger  feared  Indian  invasion  But  the  reeent  remembnoiot^ 
of  the  Utter  suflferings,  from  whicfa  they  had  escaped,  led 
them  to  think  of  their  suflfering  brethren  on  the  frontiers, 
who  were  still  in  theendurance  of  the  same  evils.  In  the 
ensuing  March,  1786,  the  Indians  dispersed  a  small  setde* 
meat,  that  had  been  made  at  the  moudi  oi  Kentucky  riten 
The  appointed  convention  met,  AugiJBt8di,178&  They 
reoomm^ided  to  the  mibtia^  to  concert  certain  plans  fi^ 
the.dc&nce  of  the  country;  and  diey  drafted  a  memorial 
to  &e  legisbture  of  Virgmia  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  another  to  the  people  of  Kentucky.  The  memorial 
was  written  in  a  s^le  of  calm  and  dispassicmate  reasonii^, 
and  set  forth  their  reasons  for  wishing  a  separation  from 
the  par^it  state,  and  their  claims  by  the  provision  for  such 
separation  in  the  acts  of  that  legislature.  The  memorial 
to  the  people  recapitulated  the  horrors  of  Indian  invasions 
and  murders  at  all  the  staticms,  particularly  at  Bryant's  and 
Kiirchdoe's,  and  addressed  an  animated  appeal  to  their 
Immanity  and  patriotbm,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
terrible  evila  It  dwelt  upon  the  rumours  of  savage  con- 
federacies, forming  to  renew  these  scries,  and  poanted  oitt 
how  easily,  without  some  general  and  organised  means  oi 
defence,  the  savages  mig^t  react  their  horrid  tragedies  ia 
the  oounlary ;  and  it  closed  by  recommending  the  people  to 
call  «i  the  cottnty*lieutenants,  to  carry  into  strict  and 
prompt  execution  the  law  for  r^ulating,  and  disc^dining 
the  militia  As  there  was  no  printing  press  as  yet  in  the 
country,  the  convention  found  no  inconsiderable  diflScuhy 
in  causing  a  sufficient  promulgation  of  thdor  resohitions 
and  doings.  Many  vnritton  copies  were  circulated,  and 
means  taken,  not  unlike  the  duties  of  the  h^ulds  in  ancient 
Greece,  to  recito  these  acts  at  general  meetings,  and  gatfi- 
erings  of  the  peoples 
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to  Octobw^  1185^  Mr.  M'Clate  and  &mily^  in  company 
^th  a  number  of  frmilies,  was  attacked^  and  defeated  on 
Skegg's  creek.  Six  were  killed,  and  Mra  M'Glure,  her 
chiid,  and  a  number  of  inhere  made  prisoners.  The  at- 
tack was  made  in  the  night  The  drcumstances  of  the 
capture  of  Mra  M'Clure  furnishes  an  aflfecting  incident, 
illustrating  the  invincible  force  <^  maternal  afiectioa  She 
had  secreted  herself,  with  her  four  children,  among  thick 
brush,  which^  together  with  the  darimess,  screened  her 
from  observatioa  ^  Had  she  chosen  to  have  left  h^r  infent 
at  a  distance,  she  might  have  escaped.  But  she  held  it  to 
her  bosom,  aware  Uiat  its  shrieks  would  make  known  her 
covert  The  Indians,  directed  by  iis  cries,  killed  the  three 
larger  childrei,  and  took  her  and  her  in&nt  captives.  This 
unfortunate  woman  was  obhgcad  to^aocompany  their  match 
on  an  untamed  and  unbroken  horse.  Intelligrace  of  this 
massacre  circulated  rapidly.  Captain  Whitley  immediately 
collected  twm^-one  men  from  the  adjoining  stations,  over- 
took, and  killed  two  of  them,  and  reto<^  Mrs.  M'Qure, 
her  babe,a  n^;ro  woman,  and  the  scalps  of  the  six  persons, 
whom  the  Indians  had  killed.  Ten  da^  afterwards, 
another  party  of  immigrants,  led  by  Mr.  Moore,  were^  at- 
tacked, and  nine  of  their  number  killed.  Captain  Whitley 
pursued  the  perpetrators  of  this  bloody  act  with  thirty  mea 
On  the  sixth  day  of  pursuit,  he  came  up  with  nwemy  mount- 
ed Indians,  clad  in  the  dresses  of  those,  whom  they  had 
slaia  They  dismounted,  and  fled.  Three  of  them  were 
killed.  The  pursuers  recovered  eight  scalps,  and  all  the 
plunder,  which  the  Indians  had  collected  Bt  the  late  mas- 
sacre. 

.  In  consequence  of  the  reconunendation  to  the  county- 
lieutepants,  an  expedition  was  got  up  against,  the  Wabash 
Indians.  The  command  was  given  to  general  Clarke  It 
MMisisted  of  nearly  1,0QQ  men^  and  mwvhed  for  th«  Indiai^ 
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towns  from  I^iouisvilla  The  provisions  and  nranidons  pro^* 
ceeded  for  the  Wabash  in  boats.  The  men  arrived  near 
the  towns,  before  their  provisions.  They  became  dbcoiK 
tented,  and  mutinoos  in  consequence.  General  Qaiic 
called  a  conncil  of  his  officers,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  soldiers,  marobedthem 
hack^  without  striking  a  blow. 

Colonel  Logah  at  the  same  time  raised  a  force  to  march 
i^im/t  the  8hawnee  Indians,  who  dwelt  on  the  Sciota 
He  rightly  tieemed,  that  the  Indians  there*  would  have 
Aeir  Aoughfis  turned  tovi^rds  general  Clark^s  expedition, 
so  as  to  leave  their  own  towns  unprotected*  It  was  some 
time,  before  he  was  able  to  collect  a  sufficient  fbrca  He 
reached,  and  surprized  an  Indian  town,  killed  a  number  of 
the  warriors,  and  took  most  of  the  women  and  children 
prisoners. 

In  October,  1785,  the  national  government  convoked  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  The  commismoneiB  to 
meet  them  v^ro  general  Butler  firom  Pennsylvania,  gene* 
ral  Clark  from  Kentucky,  and  general  Pansons  from  New 
England  No  tribe  met  them,  except  the  Shawnees,  and 
no  beneficial  effects  resulted  fit>m  the  meeting  vrith  diem. 
From  the  representation  <^  a  majority  of  the  commission!* 
ers,  congress  seems  to  have  entertained  an  impression, 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  cause  of  these  continued  hostili- 
ties lay  at  the  door  of  the  Kentuckians,  and  that  in  many 
instances,  they  had  been  the  aggressors. 

In  178S,  the  l^daturo  erf*  Virginia,  having  received  die 
memorial  of  Kentucky,  touching  a  separation,  passed  an 
act,  specifying  the  conditions,  upon  which  they  wouM  cmn 
sent  to  a  separation,  and  would  use  their  influence  to  pro- 
cure the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  union  of  the 
states.    Tlieyeniicted,  atthesametime,diatintbeeiisih 
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iQg  August,  1786,  the  voters  <^  Kentucky  should  elect 
)*epresentatives,  to  meet  at  Danville,  on  the  fourth  Monday 
of  September,  in  the  same  year,  as  a  convention  to  deter- 
mine by  a  majority  of  votes,  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  whole 
people,  that  the  separation  should  take  place,  upon  the  con- 
ditions specified.  Each  county  was  to  furnish  five  mem- 
bcra  If  the  convention  determined  in  favi^r  of  the  sepa- 
ration, they  were  to  fix  a  day,  subsequent  to  September  1st, 
1787,  on  which  the  authority  of  Virginia,  saving  the 
mentioned  exception,  was  forever  to  cease,  and  determine, 
and  the  forementioned  articles  were  to  be  considered  a 
binding  compact  between  the  two  parties.  An  append- 
age to  the  exception  was,  that  prior  to  June  1st,  1787,  con- 
gress should  assent  to  the  erection  of  the  said  district  into 
an  independent  state,  and  should  admit  it  into  the  Union^ 
thereby  releasing  Virginia  from  all  its  Federal  obligations, 
arising  fi-om  the  former  possession  of  the  said  district 
Precautionary  provisions  were  also  made,  to  prevent  th6 
evils  of  anarchy,  during  the  interregnum.  As  soon  as 
the  Kentucky  convention  should  pass  an  act  of  separa- 
tion, predicated  on  these  conditions,  it  was  resolved,  that 
it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Virginia  delegation  in  con- 
gress, and  they  were  instructed  to  use  their  influence,  to 
procure  the  admis^on  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union.  At 
the  same  time  acts  were  passed,  creating  three  new  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky,  to  wit,  Bourbon,  Mercer,  and  Madison. 

In  recurring  to  the  chronicle  of  Indian  assaults,  whiM 
these  civil  transactions  were  in  train,  we  ought  to  record 
the  death  of  colonel  Christian,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indi- 
ans, on  Beargrass,  in  April,  1785.  He  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  married  a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  had 
served  honorably  in  Braddock's  war,  under  lord  Dun- 
more,  and  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  had  led 
an  army  of  1,300  men  from  Vir^ia  with  success,  agaixidt 
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the  Cherokees.  In  1785,  be  reiAoYed  wi(h  his  fiitlrilyto 
Kentucky.  Colonel  Floyd  had  also  recently  deceased,  in 
this  settlement,  from  the  effect  of  a  wound  iivfiicted  by  the 
Indians.  The  fall  cft  colonel  Christian,  of  distinguished 
name  and  influence  among  the  people,  mcreased  the  dis- 
may occasioned  by  diat  event 

The  interval  of  time  between  the  enactments  of  Yirgm- 
ia,  touching  the  Separation  of  Kentucky,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  convention  in  Kentucky,  to  act  upon  tfaefn,  was  one  of 
strong  political  excitement  Party  spirit  ran  high.  Somi^ 
thought,  that  Virginia  was  not  sincere  ni  her  professions 
Upon  the  subject;  and  were  for  takitrg  the  ttiatter  of  the 
separation  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  Others  were 
for  waiting  for  the  separation,  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
Virginia.  The  convention  met  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed. There  were  not  members  enough  present,  ta 
Constitute  a  quorum,  owing  to  the  abseude  of  many  of 
t^em  Upon  the  contemporaneous  expeditions  of  general 
Clark,  and  colonel  Logati,  which  we  have  mentioned. 
The  members  present,  however,  under  the  name  of  a  com- 
mittee, prepared  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
assigning  the  reasons  why  the  convention  was  not  fblly 
attended,  and  requesting  some  annetidmentsin  theftct  of 
^paration.  This  memorial  was  laid  before  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia. 

In  consequence  of  the  invasions  of  Clark  and  Logan, 
the  Indians  commenced  their  usual  measures  of  revenge. 
In  the  autumn  of  1786,  a  party  of  immigrants  were  at- 
tacked, and  twenty-one  killed.  The  commencement  of 
this  year  witnessed  treaties  with  all  the  neighbofitig 
tribes;  and  the  close  of  it  was  marked  with  the  breaking 
out  of  a  general  war.  The  convention  to  deliberate  about 
the  separation  from  Virginia,  was  kept  aHve  by  adjourn- 
ment, until  January,  17b7;  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
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membefs  assembled  to  constitute  a  quoriHii.  The  qu^- 
tion,  whether  U  w^  expedient  to  assent  to  the  propQsed 
terms  of  separation,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
Meanwhile  they  received  from  the  legislature  of  Virginr 
ja,  aQ  act  predicated  upon  the  memorial,  sent  from  the 
committee  of  that  body,  before  a  quorum  had  assenU>led 
That  act  recommended  the  calling  another  convention. 
This  convention  im^aiediately  dissolved  itself. 

The  election  of  the  Jiew, convention  was  to  -take  place, 
August,  1787;  and  to  meet  in  the  succeeding  Sep- 
tember. It  was  to  remain  in  session  a  year.  Two-thirds 
pf  the  wboh  jaumber  of  members  were  to  concur  in  the 
act  of  separation,  to  render  it  vahd.  The  ith  of  July, 
1787,  was  the  time  designated  for  the  acting  of  congress 
ppon  the  question  of  the  admittance  of  the  state  into  the 
Unioa  The  same  provisions  against  anarchy  in  the  inter- 
regnum were  made,  as  before.  As  yet,  there  was  no  post 
office  in  the  country,  and  the  difficult  of  promulgatmg 
the  acts  of  congress,  or  any  other  information,  may  be  easi- 
ly imagined. 

At  this  time  commenced  in  Kentucky,  the  agitating  de- 
bates, touching  the  navigation  of  the  JVIississippi,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  more  than  once.  An  associa- 
tion in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  calling  them- 
selves a  *  committee  of  correspondence,'  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  informing 
them  that  the  American  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs  was 
making  propositions  to  the  Spanish  minister^  to  cede  lo  that 
power  the  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississip* 
pi,for  twenQr.five  or  thirty  years.  This  announcement  cre«> 
aied  a  great  sensatioa  It  was  always  felt  in  the  West,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  vital  and  essential  interests  of 
the  western  country.  Circular  letters  written  by  intdligent 
and  respectable  men,  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
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this  subject,  and  recommending  prompt  and  decided  mea^ 
sures,  were  sent  in  all  directions*  Bat  before  any  decisive 
measures  could  be  taken,  the  people  were  informed,  that 
Virginia  had  instructed  her  representatives  in  congress,  to 
make  strong  representation?  against  the  impolicy  of  relin- 
quishing such  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Spain* 

About  this  time  the  Indians  killed  a  man  m  Lincohi 
county.  Colonel  Logan,  with  a  party,  pursued  and  over* 
took  them,  and  killed  some  of  their  number.  The  tribe, 
to  which  these  Indians  belonged,  remonstrated  to  the  gov- 
ernment, allegfng,  that  they  were  included  in  the  late  trea* 
ty,  and  that  the  whites  were  the  aggressors  in  thfe  affiray, 
that  caused  the  murder.  They  demanded  reparation. 
The  attorney  general  of  Kentucky  was  instructed  to  pros- 
ecute in  such  cases.  He  replied,  that  it  would  be  out  of  his 
power  to  do  it  officially ;  and  that  it  would  render  him 
odious,  to  do  it  in  his  private  capacity.  In  the  summer  of 
this  year,  general  Wilkinson  went  to  New  Orleans  with  a 
cargo,  chiefly  of  tobacco,  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi. 
Strong  representations  were  made  to  .the  governor  of 
Virginia,  touching  the  continued  hostility  of  die  western 
Indians.  These  representations  were  laid  before  con- 
gress. It  was  at  the  same  time  recommended,  to  asaasi* 
blethe  officers  of  the  district,  and  under  their  advice  to 
form  a  system  of  defence,  which  should  carefnUy  avoid 
offensive  operations.  In  consequence  of  this  represmfa- 
tion,  the  secretary  of  war  ordered  detachments  of  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  to  be  so  stationed,  as  to  be  able 
to  protect  the  frontiers.  At  the  same  time  the  mili- 
tia of  Kentucky  was  directed,  to  hold  itself  in  readi- 
ness to  co-operate  with  any  expeditions,  which  they  might 
make  into  the  Indian  country.  The  commanders  of  the 
militia  were  also  interdicted  from  any  voluntary  and  on- 
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eonnected  expeditions,  or  to  march  in  any  case  against  tbe 
Indians,  until  they  should  be  so  ordered  by  the  executive 
of  the  natioa 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Kentucky,  was  issued 
August  38th,  1787.    It  was  published  on  a  demi  sheet  in 
Lexington,  by  Mr.  John  Bradford,  and  entitled  tbe  ^Ken^ 
tucky  Gazette.'    No  other  paper  was  printed  nearer  than 
500  miles.    The  political  slander  and  heart-burnings,  that 
had  been  hitherto  transmitted  by  oral  channels,  were 
now  concentrated  in  this  gazette.     The  convention  ap* 
pointed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  met  at  Danville,  and 
voted  that  the  separation  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
should  take  place,  upon  the  proposed  terms  of  the  Virginiar~ 
act    An  address  to  congress  was  prepared,  requesting  the 
admission  of  the  state  into  tbe  Union,  by  the  name  of  Ken- 
tucky.   The  authority  of  Vi rginia  was  to  terminate,  the  last 
day  of  December,  1788.    At  the  same  time  they  provided 
for  the  meeting  of  another  convention  to  fi*ame  a  constitu^ 
tion  of  government  for  the  state.     They  also  requested, 
that  one  of  the  Vii^nia  representatives  to  congress  might 
be  chosen  fit>m  Kentucky.      Virginia  consented,  and  in 
December,  Mr.  Brown  was  chosea    This  gentleman  had 
acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  affiurs  of  this  country 
for  some  time  past    It  was  estimated,  that  Kentucky  had 
doubled  her  population  within  the  last  three  years. 

In  February,  1788,  general  Wilkinson  returned  from 
New  Orleans.  He  encouraged  the  culture  of  tobacco,  by 
raising,  and  purchasing  it,  and  this  may  be  considered,  as 
the  era  of  the  origin  of  that  cultivation  in  th^  country. 
In  giving  these  important  details  of  the  civil  interests  c^ 
the  country,  we  have  a  little  preceded  the  order  of  Indi- 
an assaults.  For  some  time  past,  many  individual  massa- 
cres had  occurred.  April  1 1th,  1787,  a  party  of  fourteen 
Indians  attacked  a  fiunily,  living  on  Coopers  run,  in  Bour- 
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bon  Gottttty.  As  thisatladk  may  serve,  as  a  general  saim 
pleof  tfaeimdescribed  detail  of  horrors  in  most  cases  of 
similar  assault,  and  as  the  circumstances  possess  a  peculi* 
v  mid  intiinsic  interest,  we  will  give  tbem  in  detail  The 
fiimtly  consisted  of  the  mother,  two  sons  of  mature  age,  a 
liadowed  daughter  with  an  in&nt  in  ber  arms,  two  grown 
daughters,  and  a  daughter  of  ten  years.  They  occupied  a 
double  cabin.  In  one  division  were  the  two  grown  daugb- 
tevsand  the  smaller  girl  In  the  other,  the  remainder  of 
the  fiunify*  At  evening  twili^t,  a  knocking  was  heafd  at 
ifae  door  of  the  latter,  asking  in  good  English,  and  the 
eiisloamry  phrase  of  the  country,  ^  who  keeps  house?'  As 
ibe  sons  were  opening  the  door,  the  moAer  forbade,  af* 
firming,  that  there  were  Indians  there.  The  young  men 
sprang  to  their  guns.  The  Indians,  hemg  refused  admits 
tftoce,  made  an  effort  at  the  opposite  door.  They  beat 
open^  door  of  that  room  with  a  rail.  They  endeavor- 
ed ;lo  lake  the  three  girls  prisonera  The  Uttle  girl  esca* 
ped,a»d  might  have  evaded  danger  in  the  darkness  and 
ihe  woods.  But  the  ^rlorn  child  ran  towards  the  other 
door,  and  cried  for  help.  The  brothers  wished  to  fly  to 
her  relief,  but  die  mother  forbade  her  door  to  be  Q|>ened. 
The  merciless  tomahawk  so<hi  bushed  the  cries  of  the  dis- 
tracted girl  by  mmderiog  her.  While  a  part  of  the  Indi- 
ans were  oMirdaring  this  child,  and  confining  the  other  girl, 
that  was  made  prisoner,  die  third  defined  herself  with  a 
knife,  ^ich  she  was  using  at  her  loom,  at  the  moment  of 
attack.  The  heroism  of  this  girl  was  unavaiUiig.  $he  kil- 
led one  Indian,  and  was  herself  killed  by  another.  The 
Indiiuis  in  possession  of  one  half  the  house,  fired  it.  The 
persons,  4xinfined  in  the  other  part  of  the  cabin,  had  now 
to  choose  between  exposure  to  the  flames,  spreading  to- 
wards ibem,  or  the  tomahawks  of  the  savages.  The  latter 
stationed  themselves  in  the  dark  angles  of  the  fence,  wbilf 
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tbe  bright  glare  of  die  flames  would  expose,  as  a  dear 
mark^  every  person,  who  should  escape.  Otte  don  took 
charge  of  his  aged  and  infirm  mother;  and  the  oAer  of 
his  widowed  sister  and  her  infent  The  brothei^  separated 
with  their  charge,  endeavoring  to  spring  over  the  fenee  at 
different  points.  The  mother  was  shot  dead  in  attempting 
to  cross.  The  other  brother  was  kifled,  gallantly  defend^ 
ing  1ms  sister.  The  widowed  sister,  her  infant  and  one  of 
the  brothers  escaped  the  massacre.  These  persons 
alarmed  the  settlement  Thirty  men,  commanded  by  co- 
lonel John  Edwards,  arrived  next  day  to  witness  the  hor* 
rid  spectacle,  presented  by  this  scene  of  murder  and  ruin. 
Considerable  snow  had  fkllen,  and  it  was  easy  to  pursue 
the  Indians  by  their  trail  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  they 
dame  upon  the  expiring  body  of  the  young  woman,  dppa^ 
rently  murdered  but  a  few  moments  before  their  arrival 
The  Indians  had  been  prenK>nished  of  their  pursuit,  by  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  that  followed  them.  They  overtook  and 
killed  two  of  the  Indians,  who  had  apparently  staid  behind 
as  victims  to  secure  the  escape  of  the  rest. 

The  brevity  of  our  limits  compels  us  to  pretermit  many 
interesting  narratives  of  Indian  assaults  and  Kentuckian 
retaliations.  The  Indians  had  manned  a  scow,  in  whkh 
they  rowed  out  into  the  Ohio,  and  attacked  passing  boats^ 
Many  immigrants  Vere  slain  in  this  way.  The  Federal 
Constitution  was  now  in  deliberaUon  for  the  Adoption  of 
the  several  statea  A  full  measure  of  ^e  general  excite^ 
ment  upon  this  sutyect  was  felt  in  Kentucky.  In  the  first 
TOte,  taken  upon  the  subject  in  Kentucky,  the  majority  wa^ 
overwhelming  against  it  July  38th,  1788,  the  convention, 
elected  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Kentucky,  convened  at 
Danville.  While  this  convention  was  in  session,  it  was  in-^ 
formed,  that  the  general  congress  had  referred  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union  to  the 
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eongreflg,  that  was  to  sit  uader  the  new  confederatkML. 
The  warmth  of  political  excitemeDt  was  incii^eased  by  this 
measure ;  and  there  were  not  a  few,  who  advocated  taking 
the  matter  of  separation  into  their  own  hands.  The  se^ 
lies  of  conventions  seemed  to  be  interminable^  and  th^ 
will  so  seem  to  the  reader.  Another  was  appointed  to  as* 
semble,  in  November  of  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  present  emergencies.  The  Kentucky  ga- 
riette  teemed  with  essays,  for,  and  agdnst  the  different  mea- 
•ures  proposed ;  and  it  could  not  be  objected  to  them,  that 
the  style  and  manner  was  too  lukewarm  and  tame. 

The  famous  Spanish  plot,  of  which  we  have  spd£^ 
both  in  the  history  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  was  heg^ 
ning  to  develope  in  Kentucky.  At  the  appointed  conven- 
tion, the  interests  of  this  party  made  a  decided  elemrat  in 
its  formation.  General  Wilkinson  was  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  was  for  declaring  Kentucky  independent  He  insinu- 
ated in  the  convention,  that  she  could  easier  obtain  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  by  a  se- 
parate treaty  with  Spain,  than  through  the  intervention  of 
congress.  But,  notwithstanding  the  various  and  sustained 
efforts  of  this  party  to  forestal  public  opinion,  a  clear  pre- 
ponderance was  manifest  in  the  convention  for  a  legal  se- 
paration from  Virginia.  The  Spanish  party  retained  in- 
iBuence  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  leading  membj»8 
held  important  offices  in  the  country.  Public  opinion  com- 
pelled them  to  act  with  silence  and  cautioa  The  new 
coun^  of  Mason  was  established  at  this  time.  In  Janua- 
ry, 1789,  a  trea^  was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  July,  1789,  a  new  convention  met.  The  terms  of 
veparation  proposed  by  Virginia  at  this  time,  were  some- 
thing different  from  the  former  ones,  and  not  equaUy  ac- 
ceptable to  the  members.    It  began  to  be  rumored  in  Ken- 
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iwky,  dmt  atlemptB  were  mufcii^  to  create  a  Briii^  partf 
there.  In  die  course  of  the  summer,  the  Boutbem  Indians 
committed  several  mmtlera  The  county  lieutenants  were 
informed  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  that  it  was  unneces^ 
sary,  that  they  should  take  any  separate  measures  of  de* 
fence,  as  the  general  government  had  stationed  a  force  on 
the  Ohio  for  that  purpose.  .  The  members  of  the  conven- 
tion ordered  the  country  to  be  districted  into  precincts,  and 
acensus  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  takea  A  resolution 
was  passed  against  the  importation  and  me  o(  foreign 
goods,  especially  those  of  a  finer  quality.  The  coun^ 
lieutenants  were  commanded,  now  that  the  g^ieral  gov- 
ernment had  assumed  the  defence  of  the  country,  to  dis- 
charge their  scouts  and  rangers.  A  committee  <^tfae  con- 
vention, also  drew  up  a  letter,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  remonstrating  against  the  teltns  of 
defence,  prescribed  by  the  general  government  It  sta- 
led, that  they  were  thus  interdicted  from  the  necessary 
means  of  resistance  against  the  Indians,  who  were  contin^ 
ually  in  the  habit  of  committing.murders,  that  they  werfe 
denied  the  means  of  punishing. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  had  expunged  the  objection- 
able terms  from  the  act  of  separation,  and  adopted  ike 
act  as  it  was  originally.    Another  convention  assembled, 
July,  1790,  to  deliberate  upon  the  acceptance  of  that  act 
Annexed  to  this  act  was  a  provito  by  Virginia,  that  con- 
gress should  release  them,  previous  to  the  November  of 
diat  year,  from  her  federal  obligadona     The  county  o( 
Woodford  was  erected  in  the  same  sessioa   The  sixth  part 
of  the  fees  of  the  surveyors^  throughout  the  district,  which 
had  formerly  been  a  perquisite  of  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia,  was  now  transferred  to  Transylva- 
nia umvera^,  which  had  been  established,  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  Lexingtoa    Its  first  endowment  was  8,060 
VOL.  u.  30 
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acres  of  land.  Ib  addiiioa  lo  the  gmnt  of  siurvejrorB^  feesf 
11  was  now  invested  wiih  the  privilege  of  examining,  and 
qualifying  surveyors,  which  qaaUfication  was  declared  ne« 
cessary  to  the  validity  of  their  ofiice.  The  first  and  greats 
e»L  bene&ctor  of  this  institution,  was  colonel  Todd,  who 
£^11  at  the  bloody  affidr  of  die  Blue  hcks. 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  1790,  a  number  of  mar* 
ders  were  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  and 
along  the  frontier.  The  people  in  the  interior  aroused,  as 
osual,  and  marched  a  considerable  force  to  the  8ciol0r 
But  the  Indian  towns  were  found  deserted  The  general 
government,  through  its  organ,  requested  the  counQr  lieu* 
tenants  to  call  out  the  scouts  and  rangers,  more  effectually 
to  fnrotiBct  the  frontiers.  In  May,  as  a  number  of  people 
were  returning  from  Divine  service,  on  Beargrass,  the  In* 
dians  fired  upon  them,  kilfed  a  man,  and  took  a  woman 
prisoner.  They  were  closely  pursued,  and  murdered 
Iheir  prisoner,  and  escaped  the  pursuit.  The  cooven* 
tion,  in  its  session,  acceded  to  the  terms  ci  separation, 
proposed  by  Virginia,  and  declared  that  after  June  Is^ 
1793,  Kentucky  was  an  independent  state.  -A  memorial 
^as  drawn  by  colonel  Marshall,to  congress,  requesting  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union  of  the  stales.  An- 
other convention  \vna  appointed  to  mee^,  in  April,  1793L 

We  iiave  related,  in  another  place,  the  imformnate  and 
bloody  campaign  of  general  Harmar.  It  is  only  necessa- 
ry lo  add  here,  that  Kentucky  fiimished  more  than  1,000 
volunteers  to  this  expedition,  under  the  command  of  colo- 
nel Hardia  Kentucky  suffered  a  severe  loss  of  her  brave 
citizens,  and  manifested  great  disdatis&ction  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign.  G^ieral  Harmar  and  colonel  Har- 
din were  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  honorably  aci^ul* 
ted.  The  last  boat,  bringing  immigrant  to  the  country, 
4iat  was  known  to  be  attacked  by  the  Indians,  on  the  CMnfk 
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tms  ID  die  sprii^  of  ITftl.  On  board  ^  it  was  eaptaktr 
William  Hobbell,  from  Vwmont.  Tbe  whole  iraniber  o( 
persons  <m  board,  incliM&ig  women  and  children,  aroounv* 
ed  10  twenty.  The  people  in  the  boat  had  obsenred  tra- 
068  of  Indian  koBtHity,  and  were  aafficiaeilly  ferewamed  o^ 
their  danger*  They  passed  other  boals,  and  endkavored 
u^Eectually  to  engage  them  to  defence;  and  to  make  a 
eoBunon  cause.  They  descended  the  river  alone,  and 
were  first  ineflfectoally  enticed  by-  Indian  artifice,  lo  go  ott 
shore;  and  by  the  voice  of  a  person,  who  reqoestod  the 
boat  to  lie  to^  that  he  might  come  on  board.  Finding  thi0 
stratagem  unavailing,  the  Indians  attacked  the  bcmt  in 
three  canoes  filled  with  Indians.  Never  was  a  coniesi  k4 
this  sort  maintained  with  more  desperate  bravery.  The 
enemy  attempted  to  board  (hem.  AH  sorts  of  weapons 
were  used  in  the  defence.  Cftptaitt  Uabbell,  having  k)S^ 
the  coch  of  his  gun,  by  an  Indian  fire,  and  benig  severely 
wounded  in  two  places,  discharged  his  mutilated  gun  by' 
firkigit  with  a  brand.  After  a  long  and  desperate  con- 
ffict,  in  which  all  capable  of  defence,  but  four,  were  woun- 
ded, the  Indians  paddled  off*  their  canoes^  to  attack  one  of 
the  boats  left  behind.  They  were  more  successful  in  this- 
attack.  The  people  yielded  it  without  i^pposition,  and  the 
captain  and  a  boy  (^  that  boat  were  killed.  Tbe  women 
on  board  were  made  prisoners,  and  with  them^  as  a 
screen,  the  canoes  rowed  back,  to  renew  the  attack  upon 
HubbelPs  boat  It  was  a  hard  necessiQr,  in  firing  upon 
the  savages,  to  be  obliged  to  foe  upon  women  of  their  owit 
people.  But  captain  Hnbbdl  remarked,  that  if  these  wo« 
men  escaped  their  fire,,  it  was,  probably,  only  to  saflfer  a 
more  horrid  death.  He  ther^>re  determined^  to  keep  up 
the  fire  even  on  this  painful  condition.  The  savages  were ' 
beaten  o(i  a  second  time.  In  the  coarse  of  the  acd^,  the  ''^ 
boat  had  drifted  near  shore,  where  four  or  five  handr^ 
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Mvagef  were  collected.  AH  ihe  party  eouM  do  wad  lo 
avdd  exposure,  as  much  as  possible,  and  wait  ontil  the 
boat  dKMild  floatpast  the  Indian  fire.  One  of  the  peq^le 
Meing,as  the  boat  drifted  by,  a  fine  shot  at  an  Indian,  could 
not  refrain  from  bis  chance.  He  raised  his  head  lo  take 
aim.  HewasinstantfyshoCdead.  When  the  boat  had  drifts 
ed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians,  two  only  of  the  lune 
fighting  men  on  board,  were  found  unhurt  Two  w^ie 
killed,  and  one  mortally  wounded  A  small  boy  then  re- 
quested the  people,  to  take  out  a  ball,  that  had  lodged  in 
dieskinof  his  forehead.  When  this  ball  was  extracted, 
die  boy  requested  them  to  take  out  a  piece  of  bone,  that 
had  been  fi^cmred  from  hk  elbow  by  anodier  shot. — 
When  asked  by  his  mother,  why  he  bad  uttered  no  com- 
plaint, during  the  action,  he  coolly  replied,  ^the  captain 
ordered  us  to  make  no  noise/ 

The  defeat  of  general  Harmar  put  the  pec^Ie  of  K^ 
tacky  upon  new  measures  of  defence.  They  established 
seventeen  posts  of  defence  at  the  most  exposed  points  on 
the  fitmtien  The  highest  number  of  men,  placed  many 
of  them,  was  twmty,  and  the  lowest  five.  The  4lh  of 
February,  1793,  the  vote  passed  in  congress,  to  admit 
Kentucky  into  the  Union.  The  people  were  so  exaspera- 
4ed  with  the  issue  of  Hamiar^s  campaign,  and  the  continu- 
ed Indian  hostilities,  that  they  were  intently  looking  for  die 
means  of  retaliation  within  themselvea  General  Scott,  a 
distinguished  citizen  and  oflker,  consented  to  head  a  bo- 
dy of  volunteers  for  that  purpose.  We  have  related  the 
issue  of  his  campaign  in  another  place.  The  number  of 
volunteers  was  between  eight  and  nine  hundred.  They 
penetrated  the  Indian  country,  and  destroyed  two  townsL 
They  kiHed  some  of  the  savages,  and  made  some  prison- 
ers.   They  returned  without  any  loss. 
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tn  Jaly  of  this  year,  general  WiHunson  announced^ 
diat  if  he  could  obttaiv  SOO  Yolanteers,  he  was  ready  to 
head  an  expediti<m  into  the  coontry  of  the  northern  Indi- 
ans. The  number  was  soon  obtained  They  marcht^d, 
destroyed  the  village  of  AguiUe^  and  returned.  It  had 
come  to  be  a  received  opinion,  diat  mounted  riflemen  con- 
stituted the  most  effident  force  for  an  Indian  campaiga 
Not  discouraged  by  the  d^sat  of  general  Harmar,  the 
general  government  was  determined  to  renew  measures, 
to  quell  the  rising  hostility  of  the  northern  Indians,  and 
ordered  the  assembling  of  an  army  under  general  St 
Clair.  Of  his  troops,  Kentucky  was  to  fomish  1 ,000  men,' 
commanded  by  colonel  Oldham.  We  have  related  the  is- 
sue of  this  disastrous  campaign  in  another  place.  In  the 
spring  of  1793,  a  paper  mill  was  established  near 
Georgetown.  Many  individual  murders  were  committed 
about  this  time  by  the  Indiana 

In  April,  179*2,  the  convention  assembled  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  new  state.  Isaac  Shelby  was  declared  the 
first  governor,  and  all  the  ofllcers,  required  by  the  consti- 
tution, were  duly  elected,  and  installed.  Commissioners, 
designated  for  the  purpose,  selected  Frankfort,  as  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government.  Three  new  counties,  to  witt 
Washington,  Scott  and  Shelby  were  created.  The  com* 
pensation,  which  this  assembly  voted  themselves,  and  the 
preceding  convention,  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  simplici^  of  the  times.  The  president  of  the  convention 
was  allowed  twenty  dollars  for  the  session ;  each  member 
twelve;  the  clerk  50;  the  door  keeper  and  the  sergeant  at 
arms  twelve ;  and  the  members  of  the  assembly  one  dollar 
a  day. 

Improvements  were  steadily  advancing  in  die  new  state ; 
but  the  savages  did  not  in  consequence,  intermit  their  ag- 
gressions.   Colonel  Hardin  had  been  sent  on  a  mission,  to 
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maka  peace  with  die  Indiaiis  nortb-trarti^  die  OImk'--^ 
White  opi  this  embas^y^  it  waa  asceitained,  that  he  waa 
nmrdefed  by  them.  His  is  a  dasbagokhed  name  in  ikm 
histpry  of  K^tockj.  He  eoraaBeBcad  4iis  cafeer  in  Viiw 
gjQ^  under  kurd  Doamore,  and  afierwafde  in  die  war  ef 
tbfi  revelation^ and  in  the  eooitam  wan<^  the  sayagesybe 
waa  almo^  continaaUy  ifx  service.  Hk  death  waa  deejiky 
regretted  hy  thoae,  who  contemplated  bia^  either  m  hli 
pahlicor  private  character.  The  govenun^it,  in  coai* 
memoration  of  his  aerviceB,  ordcured  faia  orphan  chikhneft 
to  be  educated  at  the  puhlie  expenaa  Cauaea  of  excka- 
meqt  began  u>  thicken^  toiiebing  the  kwd  cbuoia  Two 
otb^  counties^  Hardin  and  Gteea  were  creeled,  in  17931 
The  interior  of  the  country  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a 
populous,  peaceful  and  improvi^  setdemeiit ;  but  the  froa^ 
tiers  were  constandy  harrassed  1^  the  savages.  That  the 
savages  sometimes  have  freaks  of  good  nature,  is  manifest 
from  the  anecdote  related  of  their  capturii^,  and  canyiof 
off  aboy.  Aftw  they  had  carried  him  as  fiu*  as  die  Obio^ 
diey  set  him  at  liberty  unhurt,  and  gave  him  a  knife,  tama* 
hawk  and  pipe,  diat  he  might  find  his  own  subsistence,  and 
solace;  no  trifling  donations  diese,  fer  Indians  to  make.     - 

The  commissioners,  appointed  to  make  peace  with  the 
Indians,  announced,  that  diey  refiiaed  to  make  peace.  Ir 
waa  determined  to  strike  a  blow,  that  should  quell  this  fieice 
and  hostile  spirit,  and  make  them  understand  the  value  of 
bei^  ofi  terms  of  peace  with  ua  Another  callvraa  made 
for  militia  from  Kentucky  by  the  general  govenmeni  A 
thousand  mounted  vohmteers  w)^«  raised,  and  die  com» 
mand  given  to  general  Scott.  With  this  fi>rce  be  joined 
general  Wayne,  then  stationed  at  Le^<m  hill,  of  i^^om 
fortunate  campaign  we  have  qx>ken  in  another  place. 

It  is  out  (tf  our  plan,  to  miter  into  the  detaib  c^feudsand 
party  spirit,  which  about  this  time  began  to  spring  up  and 
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liiiGbm  in  diid  new  state.  It  in  wdl  kmmn,  that  party 
spirit  at  this  time  ran  high  in  erery  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  ci  the  new  region  were  fell  fed,  m 
free  as  the  winds,  and  <xMild  not  be  expected,  not  to  have 
toniething  of  the  same  asperity  of  party  feeling,  along  widi 
the  rest.  It  is  well  remembered,  that  at  this  time  Genet,  the 
French  minister,  attempted  to  get  up  an  armatnent  amon^ 
die  people  of  Kentucky,  to  invade  the  Spanish  settlemetits 
on  the  Mississippi.  The  president,  having  been  informed 
of  it,  transmitted  to  die  governor  of  Kentucky,  orders  to 
watch,  and  check  the  prepress  of  this  armam^fit  Mean* 
vfhile,  inflammatory  addresses  were  spread  among  the  peo« 
pie  of  Kentucky,  to  &n  the  excitement;  and  to  form  an 
armament  to  descend  the  Mississippi  agamst  New  Or^ 
leans. 

In  November,  governs  Shelby  received  another  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  making  renewed  enquiries;, 
touching  the  existence  and  prepress  of  the  intrigues  of 
Genec  This  letter  stated,  that  it  was  known,  that  a  num^ 
ber  of  Frenchmen  had  left  Philadelphia  for  the  western 
country,  it  was  supposed,  to  aid  in  carrying  the  plains  of 
Genet  into  eflfect.  Authority  was  given  to  the  governor,  to 
apprehend  the  designated  Frenchmen,  if  he  should  deem 
it  necessary.  At  die  same  time  he  received  assurances 
from  the  officers,  commanding  posts  on  die  frontiers,  that 
ihey  were  ready  to  yield  him  all  the  requisite  aid  to  effect 
this  purposa  Two  thousand  soldiers  in  Kentucky,  under 
the  command  of  general  Clark,  were  already  pledged  to 
diis  expeditioa  The  soldiers  were  seduced  to  join  them<*> 
selves  to  die  inciinent  project  by  the  prospect  of  sharing 
emiquered  lands,  in  addition  to  dieir  pay. 

The  governor^  in  his  reply  to  the  secretary  of  state,  ad» 
initted,  that  diere  eodsted  the  project  of  such  an  expedition, 
diat  the  Prendmen  in  question  openly  avowed  their  pur^ 
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pose;  but  asdiejr  hadiKrt  overtljr  acted  s|^  It^he  wa» 
doubtftil, if  he  bad  ategal  right  to  apprehend  them^mi  ac- 
ootmt  of  arming  tbemselveB  with  a  view  to  leave  the  co«i^. 
try;  thatafiadtizen^andasaiiAaiiihestumld  feelya|dea- 
iamly  at  the  thought  of  punishing  his  fellow  d^siiem  on 
suppositions;  and  merely  to  quiet  the  apprdi^isions  of 
ihe  Spanish  minister  of  that  king,  who  was  wiifaholdii^ 
from  the  western  country  an  important  right  expresdy  st»* 
pulated  to  them;  but  that  when  ifae  general  goy^-noient 
should  point  out  to  him  explioidy,  what  be  was  to  perfemi^ 
as  governor,  he  should  scrupaiously  fulfil  it 

In  March,  1794,  president  Washington  issued  his  pro* 
«lamation  to  the  western  people,  warning  diem  not  lo  par* 
ticipate  in  this  intrigue.  The  authority  of  such  a  stale 
paper  operated  powerfully  to  check  die  risii^^irit  Ge- 
neral Wayne  at  this  time  ^fmsordered  to  establish  a  milita- 
ry post  at  Massac,  on  the  Obio.  In  the  progress  <^  the 
French  revolution.  Genet  was  reoalled,  and  an  end  mui 
thus  put  to  thip  intrigue.  The  ^iskey  insurreeti<m  was 
atdiis  time  in  operation  in  the  western  counties  of  Feno* 
syl  vania.  Notwithstanding,  ^t  die  tax  had  a  strong  hew- 
ing upon  the  feeling^  of  the  ardent  people  in  this  r^^ion^ 
the  expressions  of  hostility  to  the  tia  were  limited  to  the 
ordii)ary  waggery  of  disfi^rmg  the  horee,  ridden  by  the 
coMecton 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  after  the  severe  defeat,  which 
they  experienced  firom  general  Wayne,  the  Indians  began 
to  manifest  dispositions  of  a  sunoere  desire  for  peace.  In 
the  annals  of  Kentucky  at  thk  time,  among  the  conspicu- 
ous partizan  names,  we  find  that  of  colonel  Whidey,  a 
roan  in  many  respects,  the  counter-part  of  colonel  Boena 
He  headed  many  volunteer  expeditions  agamst  the  Indians, 
and  was  distipguished  in  thmi  Ant  coolness,  judgment,  in* 
irepuli^and  humanity.  -Such  was  his  popularity,  that  he 
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Was  cieefecl  coldhd  by  k  body  df  sbWelrs^  tvbdse  ac^ 
eabnel  volunkrily  ^igmfd,  to  ^"^vb  pMcii^  to  him.  Kte 
eomitiaiided  aft  ^^kpelfiCiMi  of  ^  imdiint^  men  agal))st 
the  ChiBroke^.  tn  this  ekfiieditlbh^  it  is  repb^,  ttiat  hh 
carHed  a  mounted  d^ive)  before  bitii  x>n  b'orsebactc;  giir- 
i^  the  first  and  probably  the  kst  dram^!^  bf  artillery  thite 
tubtinied.  (%i  this  exp^dHi<Mi  ih^  tiyiians  livete  i^tierely 
defeated,  with  the  less  of  fify  mea 

An  amusing  atlJMdbte  i^  related  of  a  tlieeting^  which  he 
had  with  some  of  dibse  Indians  afterwards,  t6  l*ecoVer  ne^ 
groes,  which  they  had  li&ken  fi^m  hioK  l^ey  Refused  to 
^fe  them  up,  aU^ng  diat  he  tnast  briiig  ^itness^  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  tif  his  country^  td  ph>ve  his  prbpeHy. 
llie  colondl  replied,  diat  if  he  broOght  any  wiln^s^  hi 
ihooM  bring  a  tfaousancPmen,  each  wi^  his  gun  to  sWl^aif 
by!  The  IncBan  negotiator  uttered  ^e  usukt  Indian  in«^ 
ieije<!ti6n,  eiKlaiming,  ioo  many !  too  tiiany ! !  After  mena^ 
<(^Qg  hi^  life,  th^  Indians  finally  gave  lip  biB  negroea 

In  April,  1705,  iheprcasident  of  ibe  United  Statess  pro^ 
claimed,  that  a  treaty  h&d  been  ratified  with  the  northern 
indlsms.  But  Kmtocky  confinned  to  soifer  severely  fix>m 
die  Mudiem  Indtam,  who  sdH  kfept  up  theilr  hostilities^ 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  ii^iience,  and  the  alter- 
mUbt  pt^inkiMe  of  French  ahd  Spanish  parties  in  this  ire^ 
gion,  in  die  history  c(  Tennessea  Spanish  gold  ibuhd  liA 
way  also  to  KmtBcky%  Thfe  erection  of  three  new  t^h^ 
ttes^  Green,  PraiMn  and  Campbell^  may  be  meuttoted  in 


This  y^r,  1Y99,  die  stat^  line  between  Vii^gink  ahd 
Kentudky  vm  nttk  The  legislafiare^  also,  passed  laws; 
dbposing  of  the  unappropriated  lands  hi  Ulie  ^tiitd  1^^ 
i^stemctf  tews^afierwaidlrsd  llunous,  under  die  na^  of 
fefirf  laws,  b^gan  Ausr  early  far  be  applied  hi  i^Is(tion  Ui 
limd  dalnis.    The  ttfventfe  and  expeiidkikrd  of  di^  staf^^ 
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had  hiAerto  bftbiioecl,oii  an  average.  In  1796,  Jaarai 
Garrard,  Esq.,  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state  bix 
new  ccMinties  were  erected.  A  great  number  of  kig^da- 
live  acts  were  passed,  most  of  them  purporting  to  be  ^nen* 
dations  of  existing  acts.  In  a  country  so  new,  and  grow- 
ing, and  ^ere  so  many  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries  were 
called  for,  many  of  the  acts  of  course  were  of  a  local 
nature. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  history  of  TeimesBee,  the 
final  extinction  of  that  source  of  discord  to  the  West,  the 
question  of  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mksissippi, 
and  the  adjustment  of  die  Spanish  lines,  by  the  definitive 
seulement  between  our  government  and  that  of  Spain,  in 
the  arrangement  made  by  Andrew  ^licott  The  amend- 
ment of  the  penal  laws  of  Kentucky  at  this  period,  marks 
the  increasing  light  and  humanity  of  the  age.  No  crimes 
were  punished  with  death,  except  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree. The  forms,  requisite  to  the  solemnization  of  mar- 
riage,  had  hitherto  been  lax.  More  solemnity  and  strict- 
ness were  now  required.  Bethel  academy  was  instituted, 
and  a  donation  of  6,000  acres  of  land  was  voted  to  each 
of  the  following  institutions:  the  academies  of  Kentucky, 
Franklin,  Salem,  and  Bethel,  and  the  same  amount  to  the 
Lexington  and  Jefferson  seminaries.  In  1799,  eleven 
new  counties  were  created.  The  Kentucky  and  Lexii^- 
ton  literary  institutions  were  united,  and  the  united  institu- 
tion was  called  Transylvania  university,  of  which  Lexing* 
ton  was  made  the  permanent  seat  The  increasing  de- 
sire fyr  literature  is  strongly  manifested  by  the  creation  of 
twenty  other  academies  at  this  time,  to  each  of  which  6,009 
ilcres  of  land  were  givea 

A  convration  had  been  convoked  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion. It  met,  in  1799,  at  Frank£>rt.  The  revised  conati- 
*tution  diiOfered,  in  many  respects  firoo)  ithe  former  ona    lo 
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mbei  of  its  provkB<Hil^  it  has  served,  asa  model  to  ifae  con* 
sttmtions  df  the  other  western  states,  which  have  been 
sobsequendy  formed.  New  counties  were  continually. 
forming. 

Among  the  important  incidents  of  the  year  1800,  in^^ 
this  state,  we  may  mention  a  meeting  of  the  people  in 
Bourbon  c^ounty,  to  devise  means  of  causing  money  to  ctr- 
eulate  in  the  country.  The  purport  of  die  resolves  agreed 
upm  was  to  encourage  home  manu&ctures,  the  raising  of 
sheep,  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  flax  and  cotton,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  foreign  manufiictures.  The  census 
of  1900,  gives  die  state  220,959  souls.  James  Garrard, 
Esq.,  was  re-elected  first  governor  under  the  new  consdtu- 
tioa  The  first  library  company,  incorporated  in  this  state, 
was  at  Lancaster,  in  th6  year  1804.  Much  debate  took 
place  at  this  period  with  r^ard  to  the  banking  system. 
One  plan  was  proposed,  and  laid  aside,  only  to  make  room 
for  anodier,  which  shared  the  same  &te.  The  matter  was  fi- 
nally settled  by  theestaUishment  of  the  statebank  with  a  cap- 
ital of  3/100,000  dollars.  In  the  year  1806,  judge  Sebastian 
<^  this  state  was  legally  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  having 
received,  while  in  the  exercise  of  hb  office,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  an  annual  pension  of  2,000 
dollars  fit>m  the  Spanish  government.  In  the  course  of 
this  examination,  much  warmth  of  feeling  was  naturally 
created.  The  pditical  writings  of  die  day,  evinced  strong 
talent  as  well  as  zeaL  The  annals  of  Kentucky  record, 
also,  as  one  of  the  acts  of  this  year,  die  well  known  tilal 
of  AarcMi  Burr.  In  1806,  general  Scott  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor. The  census  of  1810,  gives  the  number  of  inhabit* 
ants  at  407,057. 

The  order  of  events  diat  immediately  preceded  the  hrte 
war  has  already  been  given,  in  our  brief  general  abstract 
of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  West    The  history  of 
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ly  ii6cefi»ai7U]^glaiioeatil0.nm9prop^^  It  has 

be^i  a  period  c^  profound  peace.    Alldai^erof  tbere- 
i^^iPiral  of  IwliaA  bqsii^ties  bw  fi)^"^?^  passed  away^i^  ibe 
fiff^te  has  beea  Veil  lo  ptvsfie  itti  oyfn   domestic  pcrii^ 
widiputany  intenroptipqt    Jf^.^sH^OT^nt^  iisfuUsbanif  «f 
dpe  Of  efcantjle  suid  p^cunipuy  eii|tM4Prafimp!^iij»  of  tl)e  ^inwl* 
ern  couotry,  in  coii^equence  of  tjtie  disa^fe^iaiK^  of  siN^ 
cie,  at  the  same  time  that  lands  sqiqk  in  vahMii  ^opow 
lijank  paper  feile^  in,  the  han^s  of  th,e  holjieiis,  and  the. 
country  was  deluged  with  fore^  goods.    SucihaoWeof 
ibingB  succeeded^  the  late  war.    Thp  expedients  crf^.^relief 
la^  and  curing  tlie^vils  of  sp^ricfu^  paper  by  t^  emm- 
sion  of  more  of  the  same  kind^  were  ej^rienc^  ii|  ^^- 
tucky,    where  we   sbould  least  Jiave  ^q^t^ed  to  see 
t^em^  after  ample  trial;  had,  test^  dieir  inutility,  in  oiosi  of 
tibe  othjer  western  states.    Wanp  and  bitter  par^  allf^rea^ 
tions  have  diafigvr^  tbe  atq^  of  Kentucky  fij^iq  ib^. 
lieginning.    A  varic^  of  local,  causes  of  feuds  and  dan- 
ship  have  always  exisM  bore.    The  ^old  and  q^w  Cf09X% 
parties'  have  pursuei)  tbpifr  amoiositiaEi  witb  the  iMI^eal 
bitterness  of  the  fections.  cf  the  ^ white  and  red  ioms.* 
l^b^  s^  ^  ^1^3?  be^  prdific^  in  the  finest  oijeiiial  aodi 
physical  deve|^peiiiei)t  qf  tbe  l^uinan  character.    It  hasr 
always  had  w  aof pie  share  of  ii^tell^ec^  youqg  man  oC 
genius  and  talmt^    If  has  giYea  Mrtbto,  one  of  the  qapst 
distingiaished  sjteU^mene^  ocpr  country,  or  of  i^joomairy. 
Itc^  not  but  eyeptttally  feel  the  obligfit|g|)s  iffyp^Kf^dupon 
it,,  to  ofUBipi%{t  itft  pi^sfe^^l^ii  of  such  m(|ii.  apd  8uchtal-> 
ents,  by  desisting  from  the  petty  strug|^es  and  broils  of. 
parQ^  and  faotioq,  andacti^  witb^a  nM;^$)ntHliV5ptt)W^^ 
a^d  di|^ty  bditiing  its  chfM:acter^ 
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Lbnoisbt,  210  miles.  Mean  breadth,  300  milea,  contain- 
ing ^,000  square  miles,  and  35,000,000  acres.  Between 
38"  30'  and  41'*  19"  N.  latitude;  and  between  3""  3V  and  7^ 
4V  West  from  Washington  Bounded  on  the  North  b; 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  lake  Erie;  East  by 
Pennsylvania,  South-east  by  Virginia,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  Ohio;  South  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates 
it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  and  West  by  Indiana. 

Face  of  the  country.  There  is,  probably,  nowhere  in 
the  World  a  body  oflahd,  of  the  same  extent,  with  this  state 
of  which  a  greater  proportion  is  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Though  its  southern  line  is  situated  not  very  fiir  from  the 
All^hany  mountains,  it  may  be  considered  a  great  body 
of  table  land,  sloping  in  one  direction  towards  the  Ohio, 
and  in  the  other  towards  lake  Erie.  The  northern 
belt  of  the  state  has  great  tracts  of  wet  and  marshy 
land.  They  are,  however,  of  an  excellent  soil,  and 
iti  positions,  that  render  them  easy  to  be  drained.  They 
are  heavily  covm^  with  forests,  and  when  cleared,  and 
drained,  will  not  make  die  least  valuable  parts  of  the  stata 
There  are  extensive  bodies  of  lands  heavily  timbered  in  a 
state  of  nature,  which  are  as  level  as  prairie&  P^hapg 
the  most  fertile  part  <^  the  state  is  between  the  two  ACam- 
ies.  On  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mhimies,  Bfuc^ngum 
afid  Sciolo,  are  rich  and  extensive  prairies,  divided,  as  else- 
where, into  wet  and  dry  prairies,  of  which  the  latteronly 
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are  at  present  susceptible  <^  cultivation.  The  forest  trees 
are  the  same  in  this  state,  as  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana^ex-^ 
cept,  that  diie  peccan  tree,  which  is  common  on  the  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  is  notofien  found  here.  The  forests  are  heavily 
timbered,  but  in  the  richest  soils,  the  trees  are  rather  distill 
guishable  for  their  straightness,  than  for  their  size.  A  consi- 
derable partof  theeastemand  south-eastern  partsof  Uiestat^ 
are  hilly ;  in  some  places  rising  into  fine  cultivable  swells; 
and  in  other  places  into  hills,  too  lHt>ken  and  precipitous  to 
admit  of  cultivation.  The  most  marshy  parts  of  the  state 
are  found  on  the  taUe  lands,  that  are  ibe  highest  lands  in 
the  state.  But  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  are  susceptible  of 
high  cultivation,  and  are  ahreadyi  or  «re  rapidly  becoming 
a  thickly  seuled  country  of  moderate  sized  fireehoMs. — 
One  remark  may  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  forest  It 
is,  as  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
deciduous  trees,  with  few  evergreems,  or  terebintfaine 
trees,  if  we  except  some  feV^  cypress  treea  On  its  whole 
wide  surface,  there  is  scarcely,  any  land  so  hilly,  sterile,  or 
marshy,  as,  with  moderate  labor,  may  not  be  subdued, 
drained,  and  cultivated.  The  whole  r^on  seems  U>  have 
invited  a  hardy  and  numerous  body  of  fireeholders  to  se> 
lect  themselves  moderate,  and  nearly  equal  sized  fiirms, 
and  to  dot,  and  intersperse  them  over  its  sur&ce.  And  in 
respect  to  the  smallness  of  die  forms,  the  number  and  equa* 
lity  of  them,  and  the  compactness  of  its  population  not 
confined,  as  is  the  case  forther  west,  4o  die  water  courses, 
but  difiiised  over  the  whole  state,  it  compares  very  accu- 
rately  with  New  England. 

To  an  eye,  however,  diat  could  contemplate  the  whole 
r^ion,  fitHn  an  elevated  point,  it  would  even  yet  exhibit  a 
great  proportion  of  unbroken  forest,  only  here  and  diere 
chequered  with  forms.  Yet  in  die  comity  townsyandbet* 
ter  setded  districts,  any  spectacle,  that  cdlecte  the  mulii- 
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tisde,  a  training  an  ordinati<m,  an  election,  or  the  com-* 
mmicement  of  any  great  public  work,  causes  a  rush  from 
die  woods  and  the  forests,  which,  like  the  tenanted  trees  of 
the  poets  in  the  olden  time,  seem  to  have  given  birth  to 
prowds  of  men,  women  and  children,  pouring  towards  the 
point  of  attractioa  There  are  vast  tracts  of  country  in 
this  state,  that  are  actually  alluvial,  and  in  fact  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  has  an  alluvial  aspect,  as  though  it  was 
not  long,  since  it  had  emerged  from  waters. 

It  has  been  asserted,and  commmdy  believed,  that  springs 
dry  up,  and  fiul,  as  the  country  becomes  settled.  But  a  very 
^ltelligmt  gentleman,  quoted  by  Mr.  Kilboum  in  his  gazet- 
teer, asserts  the  ^ymtrary.  We  quote  his  remains ;  and  the 
year  referred  to,  is  1818.  '      * 

^One  circumstance  has  attracted  the  attention  of  die  first 
setders  of  this  county ;  that  is,  our  streams  improve  consi- 
derably, as  the  country  is  settled :  One  &ct  I  will  here  state. 
Having  been  one  of  the  first  setders  myself  I  have  seen 
Todd^s  fork  several  times,  so  dry  that  it  did  not  run  one 
drop,  where  I  li va  This  vfus  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago. 
This  season,  one  of  the  driest  since  the  country  was  settled,' 
a  mill  built  upon  it,  has  had  water  enough  to  grind,  con- 
siderably, every  day,  through  the  whole  seasoa  The  ap- 
pearance of  springs  in  small  drains,  &c.  where  none  could 
lie  seen  at  first  settling,  is  also  remarkable.*  As  to  the  face 
of  the  country,  it  is  generally  level  and  rich.  The  portion 
that  is  so  broken  as  to  injure  the  cultivation,  is  so  small  as 
not  to  be  worth  mentioning.  The  south-west  quarter  is  the 
poorest  land  in  die  country, and  hasthemostmaurshygroimd. 
The  east  end  comes  in  next,  for  flat  lands;  aldiough  it 
has  but  a  small  proportion  that  is  too  wet  for  plough- 
ing, and  that  is  excell^it  meadow  land.    This  county  has 

^  Tbe  same  pbeaomena  have  been  remarked,  by  M  residents,  in  rariofite 
otlier'iHBts  of  OMo.    S^^thstatkiiaXumikiHmek. 
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boilitdeimttrieonit  iWe  ai^  (wo  fMbries  «tt  Aiide 
8011^8  hAj  oomainitig,  perhaps,  1,900  or  1^500  tta«,ttio^ 
gefher.  ThiB  seems  to  be  all  the  prairie  wt^rA  anentiotiflii^ 
This  ooamry  is  generally  v^  lieavily  timbened;  aimAig 
which  timber  i^re  varroos  lunds,  such  as  white,  Uac^  red| 
and  burr osdi)  white, blue,  andUadi  ash;  poplar,  yellow 
and  white;  black  and  white  Wabitit;  hickory;  red  atad 
white  elm  $  hackberry )  bacb^eye,  &A  On  the  wet  groonlki 
there  is,  also,  maples  JNeady  the  Whole  comity  is  stappli* 
^  widi  si^r  tree.  The  undergrowth  is  spitdbosh,  dog^ 
^ood,  ironwood,  hornbeam^  black  haw,  pawpaw^  tbota 
boshes,  and  some  wild  plumbs,  &a  Upknproi^  land 
rates  from  two  to  eight  dettats  per  acre,  aocording  fo  sittKi« 
tionand  quality;  improved  land,  from  five  to  twen^  ddl* 
lars,  ficcording  to  the  improvement,  situation,  ()uality,  &c.^ 
AgrieuUural  pr0dueUon&.  Every  ptidduction  oommon 
to  the  climate  is  raised  hete  in  great  afattadanca  Wkb« 
out  having  the  appearance  ot  b^ing  as  rich,  as  the  Iftnds  in 
some  parts  of  Illinois  and  Missbkiri,  the  soil,  m  this  part  ti^ 
ihe  Mississippi  valley,  island  by  experiment  to  be  te^ 
markably  productive.  To  be  able  to  judge  of  (be  extent 
and  power  of  v^tation  here,  one  must  reside  hi  the  filiate 
tlirough  the  summer^  and  observe  With  what  luxoriaoce 
and  rapidly  the  vegetable  creation  is  pudied  on,  bOW  rapids 
)y  the  vines,  thegrain  and  the  fruits  grow,  and  what  a^epth 
of  verdure  the  fi>resl  assumeei  Indian  com  is  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  West,  the  staple  of  the  grains;  and  it 
IS  m>where  raised  nuNre  easily,  or  in  greata*  abmidancei 
On  richaHanal  soils  1 10  bosbels,  it  is  affirmed,  have  been 
produced  fit>as  an  acre;  tho\i^  My  maybe  conodered 
an  average  crop.  The  state  gen^dly  has  a  fine  soil  for 
wheal  Rye,Uurley,  oats^  spdts^  bockwlieat,  and  all  the 
grains  are  raised  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  Me- 
lons, squaahea,  pumpkins^  tha  pubes,  gnrdan  vegelableB^ 
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t60td  bbth  bulbous  and  tap  rooted^  as  potatoes^  onions^ 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  generally  garden  and  culinary 
vegetables  are  raised  in  great  perfection.    The  soil  being 
more  stiff  and  clayey,  and  more  calculated  to  retain  mois- 
ture, than  the  soils  farther  to  the  west,  this  state  has  the 
best  garden  soil  of  any  in  the  western  country.    We  have 
no  where  seen  in  this  region,  very  fine  asparagus,  but  in 
the  markets  of  this  state.     Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  raised 
in  the  greatest  profusion ;  and  apples  are  as  plenty  in  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  state,  as  in  any  part  of  the  Atlantic 
country.    Cincinnati  market  is  amply  supplied  with  pears, 
peaches,  plumbs,  cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries^  and 
cultivated  grapes.    In  a  few  years  this  state  will  take  place 
of  any  in  the  Union,  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of 
its  fruits  of  all  kinds.    From  the  fulness  and  richness  of 
the  clusters  of  cultivated  grapes,  it  is  c 
to  be  a  country  of  vineyards.    The  C 
dy  made  one  or  two  establishments  o 
firmed,  with  entire  success.     Apricc 
quinces,  succeed ;  and  this  stale  is  Uk 
of  Pomona.    Recently,  tobacco  has 
articles   cultivated  here.    The    qual 
such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation,  thi 
a  principal  article  of  export     Yell 
bears  a  price  so  much  higher,  than  c 
been  found  to  prosper  remarkably,    h 
cultivation  in  some  parts  of  the  state, 
provement,  however,  proceeds  with  a  very   slow  pace. 
The  people, generally,  are  not  at  all  given  to  experiment; 
and  continue  to  fiirm  in  the  old  and  beaten  routine.   No  part 
of  the  western  country  calls  more  imperiously  for  agricul* 
tural  improvement;  for  this  state  begins  to  be  thickly  set* 
tied,  and  naturally  to  invite  efibrts  to  improve  the  cultiva* 
tion.    Intelligent  and  patriotic  men  are  making  great  ex« 
VOL.  »  39 
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ertions  to  introduce  the  cidtiTation  of  the  vine,  and  of  ^ 
mulberry;^  that  wine  and  silk  may  be  added  te  ^e  articled 
ti(  productioa  Theee  states  that  are  so  far  from  market, 
and  whose  bulky  articles  are  so  expensive  in  transportation 
to  market,  ought  to  use  every  exertion,  to  introduce  a  cul- 
tivation, that  would  have  more  value  in  a  smaller  com^ 
pass  of  its  product  Besides  trees  and  shrubs  and  vines, 
this  state  produces  a  great  abundance  of  indiginons  pro- 
doctions,  that  are  useful  in  medicine.  We  may  mendon 
04ska  racenwsa^  squaw  root,  Virginia  snake  root,  Lch 
dian  turnip,  ginseng,  whidi  is  dug  in  isonsiderabie  quanti* 
ties,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  Colombo,  lobelia^  yalenan^ 
blood  root,  or  sumguinaria-eanadensis^  and  various  oth* 
er  herbaceous  medicinal  p1ant& 

Rivers.  Under  this  head  we  shaH  describe  &e  noble 
and  beautiful  river,  tliat  gives  name  to  the  state.  If  the 
Mississippi  has  more  grandeur,  the  Ohio  has  xrtearly  more 
beauty.  If  the  Mississippi  rolls  along  its  angry  and  sweep* 
ing  waters  with  more  majesty,  the  Ohio  &r  exceeds  it  in  its 
calm,  unbroken  course,  winch  seldom  endangers  the  boats 
on  its  boson),  except  by  mismanagement^  or  by  stomus.  No 
river,  in  the  world  roUs,  for  the  same  distance,  such  an  uni« 
form,  smooth  and  peaceful  current.  Its  blu&and  bottoms 
have  a  singular  configuration  of  amenity,  or  grandeur. 
-  Sometimes  lofty  blufl^  300  feet  in  height,  impend  the  riv- 
er and  cast  their  grand  shadows  into  the  transparent  wa- 
ters. On  the  other  side  are  fine  bottoms,  generally  above 
die  overflow,  and  covered  with  beautiful  forest  treesi 
among  which  rises  the  venerable  sycamore,  the  king  of 
the  forests;  and  throws  ite  white  arms  over  the  other  treesL 
Whoever  has  descended  this  noble  river  in  spring, 
when  ite  hanks  are  full,  and  the  beautiful  red  bud,  and 
i^ornu^/^Torick,  deck  die  declivities  of  the  bhifls,  and  are 
«een  atint^rvals  in  the  bottoms;  or  in  the  autumn,  when 
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dh&Ieiifes  are  all  turning  ydttow^  witl  readily  adtow  the  ap- 
propriateness of  die  French  name  ^la  belle  riviere.^    This 
river  is  formed  by  die  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mo^ 
Dongahela  at  Pittsburg.    The  big 
ghany  river,  are  in  Potter  eeMflt 
miles  ta  the  eastward  of  Coudes 
lock  wid)  the  head  waters^  of  € 
tbe  e^t  and  west  brandies  of  die 
Coudersporty  this  river  holds  a  i 
for  about  twenty  miles^^  during  %i 

sfeveral  strums,  and  then  eotew  the  slate  of  New  York. 
About  three  miles  above  the  New  Ydrk  Une^it  receives 
Onray  credc^  a  considerable  atream  i 
five  miles  farther  it  receives  Oil  eteek  fri 
thim  passes  the  setdement  of  HamiltMi 
west  course  for  fifteen  milesy  and  then  n 
anguanta  creek  from  tbe  south.     Her 
to  the  nord>,  about  seven  miles,  and  re< 
^ley  creek  fi*om  die  north.    It  dien  fa 
west,  and  after  a  course  of  twenty^^ve  n 
into  the  state  of  Pennsylvanias  and  after 
west  course,  receives  the  Gonnewongo,;  i 
the  town  of  Warr^a    The  ri:ver  now  holds  a  west  course 
for  seven  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Brokenstraw 
creek,  from  the  wec^    Itdien  bends  south-west  for  thirty 
miles,   and   receives   the   Teonista,  firom    tbe  east-— 
Twentymilesforther  west,  it  receives  Oil  creek  from  the 
north,  and  seven  miles  fiuther  it  receives  the  waters  of 
French  creek,  from  die  north-west.    By  tfeus  stream  it  ha^ 
a  communication  with  lake  Erie.    The  river  now  as^ 
3Uf]Ses  a  soudi-east  course,  and  thirty  miles  fiurther  re* 
ceives  the  waters  of  Toby's  creek,  an  important  stream, 
which  extends  100  miles  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 
Retaining  the  same  course,  at  thirty  miles  diaiance,  it  re^ 
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cei  ves  Red  bank  and  Mahoning  cre^s.  Passing  Kittam 
ning  and  Crooked  creek,  twenty-four  miles  ferther,  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Kiskiniinita& 

d  by  the  junction  of  the  Conemaugh 

ers,  wlHch  rise  near  the  Alleghany 

distant    Below  this  point,  the  Alle- 

KHith-west  course,  about  thirty-fite 

Pittsburg,  where  it  unites  with  the 

former  river,  though  it  has  not  a  vol- 

r  than  the  other,  is  by  far  the  most 

important  tributary  of  the  Ohio.    It  has    it  very  swifi, 

sweeping  and  rapid  current;  and  often  a  rocky  bottom, 

whence  huge  rocks  rise  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water. — 

When  it  is  full  in  the  spring,  flat  and  keel  boats  descaid  it 

rapidly,  and  without  danger.    It  has  been  navigate  by 

steam  boats;  but  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  currents  to 

stem,  which  that  kind  of  boats.has  yet  attempted  tovan^ 

irer,  the  other  important  branch  of  the 
inia,  seventy  miles  nordi-west  of  Mor- 
miles  north  of  Morgantown,  it  passes 
a^d  a  few  miles  fiirther  receives  the 
waters  of  Cheat  river  from  the  east.  Seventy  miles  far- 
thw  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Youghiogeny  river^or  as 
it  is  commonly  called  the  Yough,  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  Monongabeta,  rising  near  the  upper  vralers 
of  the  Potomac,  separated  only  by  a  spur  of  the  mountains 
From  the  western  declivity  of  these  mountains,  both  this 
and  die  main  river  receive  a  great  accession  of  mountain 
streama  The  united  stream  lias  now  become  broad  and 
majestic.  It  flows  in  a  north-west  course  to  Pittsburg,  and 
where  it  unites  widi  the  Alleghany,  is  more  than  400  yards 
wide.  The  Ohio  at  the  junction  is  something  more  tlian 
600  yards  wide,  and  immediately  assumes  that  broad^  pla- 
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Old  and  beaat^  character,  which  it  maintakis  to  its  jane* 

tion  with  the  Mississippi.    The  Monongahela  traverses  a 

rich  and  well  settled  country, 

iron  and  manufiictures.     The 

high  blut&,  and  in  some  placi 

good  stages  of  the  water,  it  is 

miles  from  its  mouth.    There 

esque,  and  delightful  tracts  of  < 

than  that  on  this  river. 
The  Ohio,  from  its  commc 

lightful  prospecta     Rivers   < 

character  come  in  almost  at  e< 
nala    Its  bottoms  are  of  extrabrdinar 
generally  high  and  dry,  and  for*  the 
while  the  configuration  of  the  country 
that  grandeur,  or  softness,  or  variety 
recurring  in  such  combinations,  as  tc 
nous  efiect    For  thirty  miles  below  Piw^^^.g,  -^  ^^«.«^  «, 
north-west    It  then  slowly  turns  *to  the  west  south-west, 
and  pursues  that  general  direction  500  miles.      Thence 
south-west  1 70  milea  Thence  westward  280  miles.  Thence 
south-west  170  miles,  through  that  low  and  swampy  coun- 
try, in  which  it  finds  the  Mississippi.     Between  Pittsburg 
and  the  mouth,  the  river  is  diversified  with  100  considera*^ 
ble  islands,  besides  a  greater  number  of  tow-heads,  and 
sand  bars,  which  in  low  stages  of  the  water,  greatly  im- 
pede the  navigation.    Some  of  these  islands  are  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  and  afford  the  most  lovely  situations  for  retired 
farms,  that  can  be  imagined.   The  passages  between  them, 
and  the  sand  bars  at  their  head  are  among  the  difficulties 
of  the  navigation  of  this  river.    The  order  of  the  entrknce 
of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  a3we  descend,  is  as  follows; 
Ghartier^s  creek, four  miles  below  Pittsbui^,  from  the  souths 
Big  beaver,  thirty  miles  below*  from  the  north.    Litde  bea- 
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Ter  falb  iOt  fbrQMwa  miles  below,  fifdm  die  north.  MiS 
ctedi  forty-lhree  from  Ae  aoath.  1^  yellow  cre^  fifty-^ 
four  miles  from  the  north,  Crookton's  nm  sixty-cwo  froia 
the  nordi.  King^s  creek  sixty-six  from  the  south.  Wiir^ 
creek  seventy-one  from  the  nortlw  Harman^s  creek  aeYea^ 
ty-two  from  the  south.  €^  mile  below  this  creek  is  the 
large  and  flourishing  (own  of  ^leobenville.  {ndian  cro8»<^ 
creek  seventy-five  miles,  north.  Virginia  cross-cred^  se* 
venty-six  miles  soudi.  Indian  short  creek  eighly-sevea 
miles.  Virginia  short-cvec^  opposite  on  the  south. — 
Wheeling  creek  ninety-six  mifes^  south.  Just  above  tbis^ 
creek  is  the  commercial  and  impcHlaot  town  of  Wheelingr 
M^Mahon^s  creek,  south  100.  Little  grave  ereek,  soath^ 
106.  Big  grave  creek,'  north.  Fish  creek,  south  VJX 
Fishing  creek,  south  137.  Stony  creek,  north  16il.  lAu 
tie  Muskingum,  north  179.  Muskingum,,  north  1H3.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  considerable  town  of  Mariet* 
tu  Little  Kenhawa,  south  197.  Little  Hockhocking^ 
north  204.  Big  Hockhecking,  north  210.  Shade  river, 
north  221.  Little  Sandy,  south  327.  Big  Sandy,  south 
231.  Great  Kenhawa,  south  283L  On  this  large  and  im- 
portant stream  are  the  most  extensive  sab  works  in  the 
western  country.  Little  Guyandot^  south  307.  Big  Guy* 
andot,  south  327.  Great  Sandy,  south  34K  Little  Sandy^ 
south  364  Little  Scioto,  north  380.  Big  Sciotov  north 
390.  This  is  a  very  important  riv»  of  Ohia  On  its 
banks  are  extremely  rich  lands.  The  political  metropolis^ 
Columbus,  is  situated  on  it.  A  little  above  its  mouth  & 
the  considerable  village  of  Portsmouth.  The  great  &ie 
canal  is  to  enter  the  Ohio^  near  the  mouth  of  this  riven 
The  former  capital  of  Ohio,  Chillicothe,  is  also  on  ite  banks. 
Turkey  creek,  north  395.  Coneconeque,  south  404.— 
Stout's  run,  north  4ia  Brush  creek,  south  421.  Syca-^ 
more  creek,  south  424.    Crooked  creek,  south  444.    Lime 
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«lone  ereek,  south  452.  Just  below  this  creek  is  the  large 
and  important  town  of  Maysville,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
jnost  accustomed  landings  on  the  Ohio.  Eagle  creek^ 
north  4^.  Straight  creek,  north  468.  Bracken  creek^ 
south  472.  Bullskin  creek,  north  479.  Bear  creek,  north 
488.  Big  Indian  creek,  north  493.  Muddy  creek,  north 
S03.  Little  Miami  river,  north  516.  Crawfish  creek, 
north  519.  Deer  creek,  north  523.  Licking  river,  south 
524.  This  is  an  important  river  of  Kentucky,  entering 
the  Ohio,  between  Newport  and  Covington,  and  opposite 
Cincinnati  Mill  creek,  pordi  526^  Great  Miami,  north 
1^1.  Laughery^s  creek,  north  562.  Gun  powder  creek, 
Muth  575.  Big  bone  lick  creek,  south  583.  Kentucky 
river,  south  627.  Six  miles  above  this,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  is  Vevay,  and  the  beautifiil  Swiss  vineyards.  Little 
^Kentucky  river,  south  628.  Beargrass  creek,  south  706. 
Just  below  this  creek  is  the  important  and  commercial  town 
t>f  Louisville,  and  the  only  considerable  impediment  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  from  its  commencement  to  its 
mouth.  This  impediment  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  extending 
across  theOhio,constitutinga  considerable  extent  of  rapids, 
called  the  *  falls  of  Ohio.'  A  canal  round  these  falls, 
on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  a  work  of  immense  mag- 
nitude and  utility,  is  now  nearly  completed.  Salt  river, 
80udi73Q.  Falling  spring,  south  751.  Indian  or  Wyan- 
>dott  creek,  north  775.  Big  Blue  river,  north  792.  Har« 
din's  creek,  south  818^  Anderson's  river,  north  851. — 
Blackford  creek,  south  864.  Green  river,  south  925.  This 
is  an  important  river  of  Kentucky.  Pigeon  creek,  north 
935.  Highland  creek,  south  993.  Wabash,  north  1,003. 
This  is  a  large,  beautifhl,  and  important  river  of  Indiana. 
Saline  river,  north  1,021.  ^Not  far  above  thi^  creek,  is 
Shawneetown,  a  considerable  village  of  Ulinoia  Great 
quantities  iji  salt.are  manufactured  on  this  credi.    Grand 
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Pierre  creek,  north  1,0149.  Camberland  riVei^,60Uth  1^1«. 
This  is  a  very  important  river  of  Tennessee  and  Ken* 
lucky.  Tennessee,  south  1,084.  This  is  by  &r  the  lar- 
gest, and  most  important  tributary  of  the  Ohio*  It  waters 
considerable  extents  of  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. Cash  river,  north  1,136.  Mouth  of  the  Ohio 
1,132. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  distances,  as  noted  hy  the 
present  steam  boat  navigators,  make  the  whole  distance 
from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth,  fall  sometliing  short  of  1,000 
miles.  It  is  true,  the  distances  h^ve  seemed  much  short- 
er, since  they  have  been  measured  by  the  rapid  course  of 
die  steam  boats.  But,  we  apprehend,  when  measured  by 
the  convex  side  of  the  bends  of  the  river,  the  former  mea- 
surement will  be  found  nearer  the  exact  truth  than  the  lat* 
ter.  We  may  add,  too,  that  we  have  not  included  in  the 
above  enumeration  more  dian  half  the  number  of  Ureaks 
through  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  entrance  of  creeks. 
We  have  mentioned,  however,  the  greater  number  of  those, 
that  pres(»-ve  running  water  through  the  summer.  Of  die 
above,  the  fb]k)wing  are  important  rivers,  and  all  naviga- 
ble, in  moderate  or  high  stages  of  water,  by  steam  boats 
for  considerable  distances,  viz:  Muskingum,  Great  Ken- 
hawa,  Big  Sandy,  Scioto,  Great  Miami,  Kentucky^  Green, 
Wabash,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  The  three  last  are 
important  in  the  order  of  their  standing.  The  Ohio  at 
Pittsburg  is  600  yards  wida  At  Cincinnati,  which  may 
be  considered  its  mean  width,  it  is  not  much  more.  Be- 
low the  Cumberland,  its  average  width  is  1,000  yards.  Its 
valley  is  deep,  and  heavily  umbered,  and  has  no  where  die 
slightest  indication  of  prairie.  It  varies  from  two  to  ten 
miles  in  width.  It  is  bounded  in  its  whole  course  by  blufis^ 
sometimes  toweriqg  sublimely  from  the  shores  of  the  riv- 
er, and  sometimes  receding  two  or  three  milea.    Beyond 
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ikiB  immediatB  ymgd  of  the  bottom  is  a  amgidtt  line  of 
iijllst  more  or  less  precipitous,  streiching  from  five  to  tea 
miles  from  the  banks.    They  are  known  on  the  Ohio  bji^' 
the  fiuniliar  appellation   of  the  ^Ohio  hills.'     Different 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  rapidity  of  its  current 
This  rapidity  being  continually  varying,  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  assign  any  very  exact  calculatioa    It  is  found, 
according  to  the  diferent  stages  of  the  water,  to  vary  be- 
tween one  and  three  miles.    In  the  lowest  stages  of  water 
in  the  autumn,  a  floating  substance  that  went  on  incessant- 
fy,  would,  probably,  not  advance  a  mile  an  houn     It  is 
subject  to  extreme  elevations  and  d^ressions.    The  aire* 
lage  range  between  hi^  and  low  wales*,  may  be  .^con* 
sidered  about  My  feet    Its  lowest  stage  is  in  Septem* 
ber ;  and  its  highest  in  March.    But  it  is  subject  to  sudden 
«nd  very  considerable  rises  throu^  the  year.    It  has  been 
known  to  rise  twelve  feet  in  a  night    li 
devations  of  the  river  take  place,  at  the 
ice,  a  sweeping  scene  of  desolation  s 
and  boats,  and  every  thing  in  its  course 
by  the  accumulated  power  of  die  ice  ai 
remember  to  have  seen  nearly  afi  the  b 
of  Gincim»ti  oarried  off*  in  &e  breaking  up  ^  the  ice,  in 
the  winter  of  ISVk    Its  average  descent,  in  a  mile,  is  not 
&r  from  six  inches.    At  Cincinnati,  the  surface  of  the  ri  v^^ 
er,  at  low  waleriis  supposed  to  be  190 feet  below  the  lev- 
el of  lake  Erie;  and  490  above  th^tof  the  tide  water  of 
the  Atlantic    Between  Pittsburg  and  die  mouth,  it  makes 
three  and  a  half  degrees  of  southing  in  latitude.    The  av* 
erage  time  of  the  SQ^>en6ion  of  its  navigation,  by  ice,  is, 
perhaps,  five  weeks.    One  half  of  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  visi^b^Ween  twen|y-four  and  twenty-five  >veek8,  on 
an  averigfi^:  it  is  navigable,  by  large  steam  boats,  in  its 
whole  cowse.    The  other  half  it  can  be  na;Vigated  easi- 
VOL.  a  39      ' 
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ly,  only  by  fst&BLxn  b^aisi  of  a  smaH  draft  W  water;  ani 
diese  can  not  pass  over  the  falls  of  the  river  at  Loaisvitle. 
When  the  canal,  round  those  falls,  shall  have  been  com-^ 
pleted,   steam  boats,  of  a  small  draft  of  water,  can  de- 
scend, at  all   times,  from  Pittsbarg   to  the  Mississippi 
Such  are  now  constructing;  and  this,  tc^ether  whk  tfie 
completion  of  the  canal,  will  remove  one  of  the  ob» 
Btructions  to  an  inland  passage  from  the  sooth  to  the  north; 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  passage  down  the  Ohio  in  the 
autuma    Flat  and  keel  boats  descend  the  river  at  all  sea* 
sons ;  but  in  periods  of  low  water  with  frequent  ground^ 
ings  on  the  sand  bars,  knd  the  necessity  of  often  unload* 
ing  to  get  the  boat  off.    It  would  be  difficiilt  to  decide, 
when  the  Ohio  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  in  the 
spring,  when  it  rolls  along  between  fufl  banks,  or  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  between  the  ripples  it  is  calm  and  still,  with 
broad  and  clean  sand   bars ;  or  h)  the  ripples,  where  il9 
vaters  glide  rapidly  over  the  pebbly  bottom, 
*y  thing  there,  as  through  the  transparency  of 
hio,  and  all  its  tributaries,  can  not  have  less 
iiles  of  beatable  Waters;  and  when  we  lake 
nstances  of  the  river  into  consideration,  few 
)  world  can  vie  with  it  eiAier  in  utility,  or 
H>eauty. 

The  great  Miami  is,  perhaps,  the  next  largest  iamI  moM 
interesting  river  of  this  «tate.  It  rises  between  40^  and 
41%  N,  latitude,  and  interlocks  with  the  Massissiniway  oi 
the  Wabash^  and  the  St.  Mary's  and  Au  Glaize,  branches 
of  the  Miami  of  the  lakes  and  the  Scioto.  It  flows  in  a 
strong,  but  generally  smooth  and  unbroken  current  ft 
hai5  a  valley  of  uncommon  widlii  and  fertility,  though 
sometimes  subject  to  inundation:  From  the  west,  it  re* 
ceives  Loramie's  creek,  which  enters  it,  100  miles  above 
its  moutji;  and,  Stillwater,  which  enters  it  fifty  miles  be- 
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Ibw;  {ind  Whitewater,  which  enterditsevm  Dolled  above 
ftitei  junction  with  the  Ohio.  Its  principal  ea&tern  branch  is 
Mad  river^  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Logan 
county,  traversing  that  county,  and  Clark,  and  thg  norih* 
western  comer  <^  Green  cotinty.  lis  general  direction  is 
SoatbHvest;  and  the  country  through  which  it  runs,  is  sity- 
gulariy  fertile  and  beautifh].  The  length  of  its  course  is 
Bomediing  more  ikwoL  fifty  miles  ^  and  it  eniters  the  Miami 
just  above  the  4awn  of  Dayton.  It  receives  iis  name  from 
its  fiirioas  and  broken  carrent^  The  chief  branches  of 
Mad  river  are  East'forMind  Kii^^screek* 

little  Miami  risea  in  the  south-wesrt  comer  of  Madi* 
son  county,  and  in  a  south-west  direction  traverses  Clarke 
Green,  Warren  and  Hamilton  counMs;  and  jdas  the 
Ohio  sevw  miles  above  Cioeinnati.  It  is  not  of  much 
importance  aa  a  navigable  stream^  but  from  the  ier^* 
tUity  of  the  lands  cm  its  bordens,  and  from  its  nume- 
rous mill  aeats,  it  is  a  river.of  i^'eat  utility.  There  are 
newly  fifty  mills  on  it ;  some  o£  them  paper  mUIs,  and  oth-^ 
er  mills  of  importance.  Its  principal  branchesi  are  East 
Wandi^  Shavmeey  Obannon,  Turtle,.  Todd^s  fork,  Csb^ 
sar^s  and  Massie's  creeks  onihe  eastern  side;  and  Goose 
and  Beaver  cre^  on  the  west  An  hundred  miles  from  itsr 
mouth,  it  has  sii^ar  rapids,  where  the  river  in  no  great 
distance  falls  200  feeU^  The  stream  is  here  compressed^ 
in  some  instances,  ft>  ten  yaids  in  width.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Grreat  and  liitieJIGami  is  generally  finely  wa* 
tered,.healtbyt  {pleasant and  fertile ;  and  may  be  conskkflred 
the  garden  of  die  state^  Its  commercial  intercourse  m 
with  Cincinnati 

In  advancing  towardf  die  east  from  the  Little  Miamty 
we  cross  Big  IndisJi  creek.  White  Oak,  Straighr,  Eagle, 
Bttllskin,  Brushy  and  Turkey  creeks.  The  Scioto  is  a 
T«r;eofi0idefable  rivwof  the  Ohio;  add  has  ite  whole 
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e<mrse  in  diis  Stale.  It  rises  in  a  nMmuH^  nortli  of  Lofiaa 
eounty.  Its  general  direction  is  sonih^ast  Its  wholg 
course  is  little  short  of  900  miles.  It  enters  the  Oluo  bf 
a  mouth  ISO  yards  wide.  It  is  navigable,  in  good  stages 
of  die  water,  190  miles.  Its  principd  branches  are 
Whetstone,  Big  Walnut,  Lower  Wdnut,and  Sakcredcs, 
from  the  east,  and  Paint,  Deer,  Darbjr,  Mill  and  Baker^ 
creeks,  from  the  west  Not  &r  above  ColmnfaQs,on  die 
bank,  is  an  inexhausta'ble  quarry  <tf  free  stone,  or  marble 
of  a  beautiful  grayish  color.  There  are  ri^  and  beauti- 
fill  prairies  on  diis  river;  and  its  valley  is  nncommody 
wide  and  fertile.  When  it  was  first  settled,  it  proved  ex- 
tremely sickly,  in  the  progress  of  cultivation^  that  char-- 
acter^ passed  away;  and  theSdotooountry^asitisfii* 
miliarly  called,  is  now  among  the  most  fertile,  digiUe^ 
and  pleasant  pMis  ef  the  state.  Odumbus,  die  pditical 
capital  of  the  state,  and  Chillicotbe,  which  was  until  re* 
cently  so,  are  <m this  river;  and  there  are  many  pleasant 
villages,  and  much  well  setded  country  on  it  and  its  wa- 
ters. 

The  country  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingmn  is 
watered  by  the  great  Hockhocking  and  its  waters.  It  «a- 
ters  the  Ohio,  150  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sciolow 
It  is  navigaMe  for  boats  to  Athens,  forty  miles  firom  its 
mouth.  It  has  a  deep  and  still,  but  narrow  channd.^^ 
Near  its  source^sevan  miles  nordi  of  Lannster,  it  has  a 
romantic  cascade  d  (6ny  feet  perpendicolar.  b  has  a 
number  of  mills  erected  on  it  Its  diief  tributaries  aie 
Rush,  Sunday,  Monday,  Margaret's  and  Federal  creeks. 

The  Muskingum  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Cuyaho- 
ga, oi  lake  Erie,  in  the  southern  part  of  Conwoticiit  Re- 
serve.  Its  course  isremari^al^  sinuous;  but  itsgsnend 
divecdon  id  soudi wardly.  It  traverses  Stadi,  T^uoasawas, 
Coshocton,  Mufdiingum,  Morgan,  and  WasimgiM  gouh 
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'Heo.  It  enters  the  Ohio  at  Marietta,  by  a  moiidi  Wf^ 
jardBwide.  Itis  boatable,  in  good  stages  <^  the  wal^,to 
CJoshoeton,  100  miles  by  die  course  of  the  river.  Small 
crafts  ascend  it  to  a  portage  of  one  mile  to  the  beatable 
waters  of  Cuyahoga  of  lake  Eria  There  are  e(»isidera* 
ble&lls  in  the  river  at  Zanesville^  which  afibtd  sites  for 
many  mill  seata  It  has  been  proposed  to  canal  these  fidl& 
Some  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Muskingum  are  through 
a  hilly  country.  The  principal  branches  are  liddi^. 
White  woman's,  Willis\  Wol^  Coal,  CNive  Green,  Meigs, 
Salt,  Jmiadmn,  Wakatomka,  Stillwater,  Sugar,  Cone* 
ter,  Nimishill^  and  Indian  creek&  Above  Coshocton,  the 
river  itself  is  generally  called  Tuscarawa&  In  the  inter- 
vals of  the  precipitous  country  along  thb  river,  the  lands 
are  fine;  and  the  country  is  renmrkable  for  being  health)^ 

Several  considerable  creeks  enter  the  Ohio,  betwem  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Pennsylvania  line,  such  as  Pawpaw,- 
little  Muskingum,  Indian,  Wheeling,  Captina,  Stony  and 
Sunfish  creeks.  These  are  the  principal  rivers,  that  en- 
ter  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  But  the  table  lands  of  this 
state  have  a  general  inclination  eidier  to  the  Ohio,  or 
to  lake  Erie;  and  a  number  of  consideraUe  rivers  run. 
from  the  nordiem  bek  of  this  table  land,  and  enter  lake 
Erie.  Theprindpid  of  thdse  is  the  Maumee,  w  as  it  has 
been  called  the  Maurice,  or  Miami  of  the  lakes. 

The  Maumee  rises  in  the  north-eastern  angle.of  the 
slate  oi  Indiana ;  md  flows  in  a  nonlHeast  direction,  across 
ibe  nordM¥esten  borders  of  Ae  state  oi  Ohio  into  the 
western  ettremity  ^  lake  Erie^  It  is  narigaUe  tinrty- 
three  miles  fi^m  its  mouth;  and  the  navigation  is  there  ob- 
structed by  riioals  and  rapids.  It  is  a  broad,  de^  stream, 
with  an  average  width  kom  160to900yarda  It  is  form- 
ed by  die  conflaence  <^  the  St  Joseph^s,  St  Mary^s,  and 
the  Chreatand  little  Aa  Glaize.    This  important  river  has 
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a  course  of  more  than  100  miles.  Fort  Meigs,  a  fortifica^ 
tioQ  of  8o  much  note  in  the  late  war,  is  on  this  river.  It 
has  a  irslluable  fishery,  aqd  ita  banks,  in  the  season  of  vege» 
tation,  are  remarkable  for  the  luxuriance  of  their  verdure; 
The  St.  Jose[^^sof  this  river  heads  in  Indiana,  is  a  consi- 
derable stream,  and  is  boatable  fifty  milea  The  St  Ma^ 
ry's,  another  <^  its  branches,  has  a  long  course  of  boat  na* 
vigation.  The  Au  Glaize  is  also  a  considerable  stream^ 
that  passes  through  the  Indian  country,  and  &lls  into  the 
Haumee  at  fort  Winchester,  fi%  miles  below  fort  Wayna 
Touisaint  river  enters  the  lake,  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Maucoee.  It  may  rather  be  considered  an  arm-of  the  lake, 
than  a  river.  It  rises  in  tfie  prairie,  has  no  perceptible 
current,  and  is  choaked  with  wild  rice,  aquatic  plants  and 
girass.  In  summer  it  abounds  with  wild  fowls,  and  otten^ 
and  muskrats  are  trapped  in  great  numbers  by  the  Indiar^ 
on  it.  Portage  is  an  inconsiderable  river,  beading  not  &r 
from  Urbana.  Like  most  of  the  rivers,  that  rise  in  these 
leveLlands,  and  fall  into  the  lake,  it  has  very  little  current. 
It  is  L50  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

The  Sandudcy  rises  in  the  western  limits  of  Richland 
county.  It  runs  in  a  general  north-west  direction,  ninety 
or  100  miles,  lo  the  lake.  It  is  oiore  rapid,  than  the  other 
lake  streams;  bul  yet  afibrds  good  navigation.  Its  chief 
branches  are  Tyemoohtee,  Honey,  and  Wolf  creeks.  Be- 
tween this  river  and  the  Scioto,  there  is  a  portage  of  only 
fi^ur  oiiles.  It  has  been  proposed  to  canal  this  portage. 
There  are  fine  bodtesof  land  on  die  banl^  of  this  slreamL 
Huron  &lls  into  the  lake  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  wide.  Ita 
comparative  course  is  about  thirty  mile&  Rocky  river  is  a* 
stream  of  conttderable  importance.  The  lands  on  its 
bai^  are  fine,  and  it  has  a  rich  and  thrivii]^  setilensnit 
on  it 
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t!!uyahoga  rises  in  the  ceniral  parts  tff  Geauga  county^ 
It  passes  tbroagh  Portage  and  Cuyahoga  counties;  and  en** 
tefs  the  lake  at  Cleaveland.  Its  whole  course  is  sixty 
miles^  for  the  greater  part  of  which  distance  it  is  beatable. 
Above  where  it  is  boatable,  it  has  valuable  mill  seats. 
Cleaveland^  which  bids  fitir  to  become  a  place  of  impor* 
tance,  is  at  its  mouth. 

Chagrin,  Grand,  Ashtabula,  and  Coneaught  are  consi^ 
deraUe  streams,  that  rise  near  the  lake,  and  run  northward* 
Ij  and  fell  into  it  Ohio  is  the  country  of  hills  and  vales^ 
delightfully  irrigated  with  springs,  brooks^  and  rivers  of 
every  class  and  siza  There  are  more  than  an  hundred 
streams  in  this  state,  not  here  enumerated,  which,  for  seven 
months  in  the  year,  cariry  a  considerable  mass  of  watera  . 
A  remark,  which  applies  to  (he  whole  western  country^  ap^ 
plies,  also,  here,  that  a  great  number  of  considerable 
streams,  during  the  winter  months,  disappear  before  Ae 
evaporating  ardors  of  the  summer^s  sua 

Mtnerals  and  Mineral  Springs.  In  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  dirisions  of  this  state,  on  the  Muskingum^ 
Hockboeldfig  and  Scioto,  mineral  coal  abounds^  It  is  in 
^  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  so  hap- 
pens, that  in  the  same  r^ons  are  found  the  greatest  bodies 
of  iron  ore.  Nature  seems  thus  to  have  fomished  the  in« 
4ustrious  people  of  this  slate  with  every  possible  faali^  for 
Ae  most  important  manufactures.  Lime  stone,  marble,' 
and  free  stone,  in  strata  easy  to  quarry,  near  the  surface^ 
and  adqnirably  adapted  to  building,  and  public  works^ 
abound.  The  useful  eardis  and  fossils  are  in  abundance. 
Specimens  of  gypsmn  are  said  to  be  procured  from  Sandus- 
ky bay.  Sah  springs  are  common.  In  some,  the  water 
contains  ahnost  as  much  salt,  as  that  of  the  sea.  The 
Inost  important  manuiactures  of  this  article  are  in  Mus^ 
kingum,  Moifan,  Jackson,  and  Gallia  counties;     Neariy 
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a  half  a  mttlkm  bodieb  are  omimfertiged  in  thesflHer 
Those  springs,  whose  waters  are  dmnk,  as  medicinal, 
are  most  of  them  more  or  less  impregnated  with  ma- 
riale  of  soda.  The  Yellow  springs,  near  the  fidls  of 
the  Liule  Miami,  are  considerably  frequented  by  invalidsi 
The  country,  in  which  they  are  situated,  is  healthy  and 
diarmingly  romantic;  and,  probably,  contributes  as  muh 
as  the  waters,  to  the  restoration  of  the  sick. 

Climate.  A  remark,  that  has  alreadjr  been  made  of 
&is  valley  in  general,  applies  to  this  state  with  equal  trutlk 
Climate  here  rem£^kably  corresponds  to  latituda  If  theie 
be  other  elements,  that  operate  upon  the  result,  they  are 
elevation,  and  proximity  to  rivers  imd  waters,  or  disttmoe 
.  from  them.  The  climate,  for  instance,  along  the  inmedi- 
ate  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  more  equable  and  temperate,  diaa 
in  the  middle  and  table  lands  of  the  state;  and  tbedif' 
ference  is  greater,  than  can  be  attributed  merely  to  the  dif* 
ference  of  latituda  The  central  parts  of  the  state  are  in. 
the  same  latitude  with  Philadelphia  The  mean  temperar 
lure  of  the  year  at  Philadelf^iia  was  found  to  be  ^3^.  In 
the  same  year  the  mean  temperature  of  Ohio  was  ^8^ 
As  we  recede  from  the  Ohio,  the  temperature  dimia- 
ishes,  as  we  remariced,  in  a  greater  ratio,  than  that 
of  the  latituda  The  prevalent  and  warm  winds  ate 
those^  that  blow  from  the  guU^  and  up  the  valley  of 
the  MisQssippi.  The  cold  breezes  come  charged  with 
the  cold  of  Canada  and  the  lakes.  In  that  part  of 
Ae  state,  that  dopes  to  the  souths  the  snow  neitl^ftUs 
deep,  nor  lies  long.  But  in  Connecticut  Reserve,  and  in 
the  parts  of  the  state,  that  slope  towards  the  lakes,  they 
liave  deep  and  durable  snows;  and  sleighing  and  sledding 
are  pursued  for  a  considerable  length  of  tima  It  is  a  great 
inconv^ence  in  this  climate,  that  during  the  winter  months 
4ie  transitionsiy  alternately  ^m  waroa  to  ookl,  and  the  rei 
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wsult;  and  the  fioil,  being  deep  and  chfef^  the  tra?el« 
iMg  is  vwyoniddy  and uooMifoiiabla  The  wiMMB  are 
aomethnes  ^enrideMbly  Bevete)  and  the  Ohio  fans  beelk 
'  crossed  at  Cineinnad  for  ^»ght  or  nint  weeks.  Ohm* 
ttones  the  wiitierBMe  mild,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bd 
more  dttn  a  pmiengatien  ef  autoom  and  qpring.  T%o 
tnoter  eeMoni  coatawnces  in  severi^,  linfil  CSirislikias} 
lis  sefofliy  it  genially  mitigaiedearfjr  in  i^iiruaty.  Ve% 
getadon,  which  is  after  all  die  most  obtain  and  accorate 
thermowcter,  indicaiea  a  leiipviralure  of  greater  iMUh 
nessandferwardiieflB  in  the  seatonythan  ill  thecdrra» 
ponding  ktiaides^m  die  AdaatieL  The  heat  of  the  Anm 
merlin  the  CNno  valley^is  uniformly  ^typresave;  but  it 
doQB  not  tonmenoe  early,  nor  continae  faitein  the  seaisoa 
It  Is  behaved,  that  ^  heat  of  the  summer  abates  ai 
eaity  here,  in  die  autumn,  as  in  the  more  mrtfaem  lad<- 
tudesmdie  Atlantic  country.  Theaafumnsaredmoetui^ 
formly  temperate,  dry,  and  beaudftil;  and  nodiiiig  can 
exceed  diem  for  healdi  and  pleasanttiessL  Nowhere  in 
th^  World,  is  die  grand  autumnal  paindng  of  the  forests,  in 
ite  decay  of  Tegetadon,  seen  in  more  beau^,  than  in  the 
lieech  Arafs  of  Ohio.  Tlie  richness  of  the  foding  cofors, 
and  tb^tAbet  of  die  mingling  hues^  baffiesall  descpptioa 
>On  die  whole,a  greatfiu^mingcomniunity  like  diat(rf*CHiio, 
eoidd  searcely  desirea  better  cKmate  for  themseli^esslheir 
catde  and  stock  of  all  kinds;  or  one,  in  which  a  mancm 
work  abroad,  with  comfort,  a  greaiw  number  of  days  ia 
die  year. 

AnOft^Uiei.  We  have  space  to  add  but  litde,  to  what 
we  have  said  upon  this  subject,  in  our  general  remarks  up* 
on  die  vaHey  of  die  Mississippi  Itie  most  rcnmikabte 
mounds  in  diis  state  are  at  Wordiii^|ton,  GrantiHe,  Athens, 
Marietta,  Galliopolis,  Paim  creek,  Girclei^  and  tm  die 
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litde  JMBaiBl  Tbe  domesde  utensils,  the  pottery^  vases 
and  trinkets  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  probably,  reared  dienot 
are  found  in  and  about  the  mounds.  The  instrttm^its  of 
thdr  war&re  are  disoorered,  too;  and  gi?e  clear  indica- 
tions, that  they,  abo,  possessed  theiiorrid  art  of  sheddii^ 
tittman  blood.  Most  of  the  human  bones,  whidi  core  dug 
in  great  quantitjea  from  the  mounds,  moulder  on  exposare 
to  die  ain  The  dtuUs,  in  most  instanoes  remain,  and 
ipreat  numbers  are  ediown  in  the  museums;  and  they  evi- 
daioe  a  surprisii^  varietur  in  the  retreat  ci  the  fiM^ial  angle 
of  die  duilla  It  is  affirmed,  that  marlu  of  iron  tools  are 
found  upon  the  wood,  that  is  dug  up  from  considerable 
dqfrtfas  below  the  surfoce  of  the  prairies.  A  swwd  isprs* 
served,  as  a  cariosity,  which  is  said  to  have  been  endosed 
in  the  wood  of  the  roots  of  a  tree,  which  could  not  have 
heen  less  than  500  years  old.  We  have  not  seen  thissviwd;' 
but  we  have  seen  a  diminutive  iron  horse  shoe,  vriiioh 
was  dog  up  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surfoce, 
in  graduating  the  street  near  the  mansicm  of  jadge  Burnet 
of  Cincinnati.  It  was  smaller  than  the  kind  c^  shoe,  re^ 
4|uired  for  the  smallest  kind  of  asses.  A  number  of  the 
iiailswerein  it;  and  theerosion  by  rust  was8udi,a8mi|^ 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  oxidation  of  500  yeais.  Ma- 
ny of  tbe  mounds  are  composed  of  a  diflferent  earth,  from 
diat  which  is  found  in  their  vicinity.  •  It  is  the  most  inex- 
plieablp  of  all  the  mysterious  circumstances,  coimecled 
with  diese  mounds,  that  the  material  of  these  immense 
structures,  some  of  which  would  require  the  labor  of  a 
thousand  men  for  some  time  in  the  erection,  should  have 
iiQ^  brought  from  a  distance.  There  is  no  conccmble 
mia^^  to  us,  why  the  earth,  cm  which  the  mounds  rest, 
^hJowtW-not  have  subserved  all  purposes,  that  we  can  ima^ 
^n^the  builders  to  have  bad  in  view,  as  wdl  as  that  fima 
a  distance.    We  know  with  what  scrupulous  care  the  JewB 
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ihtow  a  Utde  of  die  earth  of  die  holy  land  into  the  grayes-t>f 

their  fnends.     Possibly  this  transfer  of  earth  for   the* 

mounds,  from  a  distance,  may  I 

remembrances,  like  those  of  A 

where  described  the  most  rem 

which  is  at  Circleville.     Engra 

seen  in  many  books,  that  treat  pi 

jecta 

PoptdaHon.    In  our  histori< 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
progress  of  this  stata    In  1790,  i 
ted  at  3,000.    In  1800,  it  was 
330,760.    In  1820,  it  was  581,434. 
doabt,  but  it  will  exceed  a  millioa 


In  1830,  there  is  no 
The  population,  in  re- 


gard to  its  distribution,  is  exhibited  in  thefollowing  tahle: 


CMl  JHriaioKS: 

Coimrier. 

White*. 

Frubladu. 

JUl  otJUn. 

ntai. 

Adams, 

10^60 

66 

0 

10,406' 

Ashtabula, 

7,371 

4 

7 

7,388 

Atheu, 

6,312 

86 

0 

6338 

Belmoot, 

90,10S 

887 

0 

<0«3S9^ 

Brown, 

13,018 

938 

0 

13,366- 

Botler, 

S1.688 

168 

0 

81,746 

Champaign, 

8,330 

149 

<r 

8,479 

Clark, 

9,491 

48 

0 

9,633 

Clermont, 

15,791 

89 

0 

'•  16,880' 

Clinton, 

8,039 

46 

e 

8,086 

CoUmbiai^ 

tl,87S 

160 

0 

88^088 

Coshocton, 

7,067 

19 

0 

7,089" 

Cayahoga, 

6,874 

64 

0 

6,S8ff= 

Darke, 

3,699 

18 

0 

S,7W 

Delaware, 

7,602 

37 

0 

7.6S» 

Fairfield, 

16,611 

88 

0 

i6,«»; 

Payette, 

6.891 

86 

0 

6^ie 

Franklin, 

10,040 

138 

ISQ 

10,892' 

Oallia, 

6,967 

14J 

0 

ro»? 
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Ci>m;tie^i 

Wki^. 

rtH  ku^fihs 

M^ikm. 

IMA 

Geuga, 

7,786 

6 

0 

V81 

10,468 

53 

6 

10^29 

9,240 

52 

6 

9^92 

«1,9« 

200 

0 

fSjltt 

1  9,i09 

433 

Q 

9,648 

14,317 

28 

0 

14,346 

12,137 

171 

0 

18,308 

uvi;BJU^y 

2,130 

0 

0 

2,130 

Hofoo, 

6,668 

7 

0 

6,675 

JjackMo, 

3,710 

3* 

^ 

?,746 

JeffenoD^ 

18,314 

217 

Q 

18,fiSl 

Koox, 

8.306 

20 

0 

8,326 

Lawrence^ 

3,476 

23 

0   . 

3,499 

LickiDgy 

11,823 

38 

0 

11,861 

Logan, 

3.1i03 

7a 

• 

>,181 

MadisoQp. 

4,777 

22 

Q 

%1M 

Iledina, 

3,068 

14 

0 

3,082 

Meigs, 

4,477 

3 

0 

4,480 

Miami, 

8,791 

60 

0 

8,861 

MoDFOe, 

4,634 

n 

0 

4,646 

Montgomerj, 

16,926 

73 

0 

15,999 

Morgan, 

5,282 

15 

0 

6,291 

Muskingum, 

17,631 

193 

0 

17,824 

?erry. 

8,411 

la 

0 

8,429, 

Pickaway,. 

13,011 

138 

0 

13,149 

Pike, 

4,131 

m 

0 

4,253 

I?ortagc, 

10,073 

22 

0 

10,095 

Preble, 

10,205 

32 

0 

10,237 

liichkud. 

9,139 

30 

0 

9,169 

IJoss> 

20,117 

502 

0 

20,6I9v 

aaadmkyr 

849 

3 

0 

852 

3cioto, 

5^714 

36 

0 

6,750 

S^helby, 

2,097 

9 

0 

2,106 

S^rke, 

12,380 

26 

0 

12,406 

Tmmtall, 

15,492 

50 

4 

15,546. 

.Ta«9Vttwas> 

8,324 

4 

0 

8,328 

Won, 

1,988 

8 

0 

1,99ft. 

Warrep, 

17,650 

187 

0 

17,837 

Wasbiogton, 

10,326 

99 

0 
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OawOitt. 

Wkiiu. 

«)««&Kb. 

4a»Aeri. 

tua. 

Wnyiw, 

H,9^ 

0 

0 

tn933 

Wood, 

782 

1 

0 

733 

076.579  4,793  139  £ai,434 


Bjr  this  census  it  «|q[)fmB,  that  there  were  130,460  men^ 
over  eighteen  jeiursi  capable  of  bearing  arms.  At  the  same 
tio^  1 10^1  peraons  were  engag,e(i  in  agriculture  -,  18,956 
in  maqufactnres^an4  1,459  in  commerce,  or  merchandize. 
Thera  wer^  at  that  time  3^95  iforeig^rs  in  the  state,,  not 
naturalized  IVo  colonjf  in  history  has  ever  shown  a 
greats  natural  increase  in  populatioa  No  country  caa 
show  agroaiei?  number  of  young  children^  in,  proportion  to 
th^  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  obvioua 
causes  of  thb  great  increase,  may  be  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  no  slavery  .allowed  in  Ohio..  The 
^climate  is,,  unquestionably,  healthy.  The  state  is  divided 
inti^  moderately  sized  freeholds.  Most  of  the  people  are 
enipged  ia  the  healthy  and  vigorous  pursuits  of  ag^cul- 
tura  'Hie  soil  yields,  in  the  greatest  profusion^  all  that  is 
qeGe^fsaryiK>rheallhy  and  comfortaUe  subsistence.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  the  multimdes  of  children,  that  are  seen, 
abou;^  th^^  &rm  bosses,  in  the  country,  and  that  fill  the 
streets  of  the  villages  and  towns,  do  not&il  to  be  the  re- 
naark  of  every  passing  tnvellm-. 

Mtdigian.  la  our  table  of  religious  denominaticMis,  see 
apyendiy,  we  have  given  general  views  of  the  compaiative 
wip^tB.ci  the  different  religious,  denominations.  There 
are  numbeiB  of  all  the  known  ejustmg  sects.  But  the 
presbyterians  and  the  methodists  are  the  prevalent  denomi<% 
nations.  The  shakens^  and  tunkers  have  establishments  in 
this  stata  German  Ludierans  exist  in  considerable  num- 
bers.   Most  people  are  desirous  of  bdng  thou^t  to  belong 
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to  some  religious  ^fiemiiiaiioa  It  is  »&ffiraied  tiy  a  gen* 
deman,  well  known  for  his  researches  into  the  andqnilies 
ci  this  state,  that  there  area  greater  nwaohenif  prc^issors 
of  religion,  in  propcmton  to  the  whob  numbers  ctf'tfae  peo» 
(rie,  than  in  any  state  in  the  Unioa  Hiere  are  a^rast  num« 
ber  of  religious  societies;  but  there  are  noua^ great  nam* 
ber,  that  have  regularly  establidied  pastora  Ttie  custom  . 
of  itinerating  preaching,  as  a  supply,  is  very  prevalent  in 
ibe  whole  state.  The  people  are  generally  a  quiet,  order* 
ly,  peaceable,  moral  and  industrious  race.  Suicide,  ex- 
cesses, murders  in  aflfray,  and  instances  of  d^berate  and 
atrocious  cruelty,  are  rare ;  and  the  general  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  people  is  highly  respectable. 

In  a  country  so  fre^,  much  taste  for  embelHshment  or 
improvement  in  the  fine  arts,  can  not  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected From  New  England  and  New  Jersey  this  state  in- 
herits a  passHon  for  sacred  music ;  and  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  delightful  science  are  common  over  all  the . 
stata  A  vast  number  of  New  England  munc  mastere 
here  find  annual  employment  in  their  vocation.  There 
appears,  also,  to  bea  general  taste  for  instrumental  music; 
as  is  manifested  in  seeing  in  great  numbeis  of  the  &rm 
houses  and  cabins,  rude  harps  and  other  home  manufiM^ 
tared  instruments  of  music.  In  passing  die  detached  man- 
sions of  the  CHiio&mm«,  in  the  winter  evenii^  we  gme- 
rally  find  the  interior  dieered  with  the  sound  of  some  kind 
of  music.  A  taste  for  ornament,  and  diose  arts  whieb 
embellisAi  societ|r  and  existmce,  is  evidently  incrom* 
ing.  On  anniv^'saries,  the  people  are  much  addicted  to 
show,  parade  and  spiendw.  Hiereis  a  greatfondness  for 
a  large  and  stately  house.  Gardening  is  studied  in  many 
places;  and  Cincinnati  shows  a  number  <rf*  gardens,  that 
will  vie  with  alsdost  any  in  the  Vnited  Statea 
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^6  Ohio  univenHty  at  Athens,  the  Miami  university  at 
Oxford,  the  Cincinnati  university,  the  Cincinnati  college^ 
the  Worthington  college;  and  we  may  add,  the  medical 
coU^eof  phio,  established  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  Kenyoa 
Episcopal  cc^kig^i'ocently  established  vnth  ample  funds  and 
endowments  iA  a  r^oiote  part  of  the  stata     Some  of  these 
ketitutions  are  in  respectable  operati<«t     Some  of  them 
possess  libraries,  and  philosophical,  and  chemical  appara* 
tos,  to  a  considerable  extent    But  it  is  questionable,  if  they 
are  not  all  injured  in  pubhc  estimation,  by  the  imposing 
names,  which  they  take.    There  are  a  great  number  of 
incorporated  academies,  the  number  of  which,  as  new  ones 
are  incorporated  at  every  new  session  of  the  l^slature^ 
can  not  be  exactly  ascertained.    Those,  that  are  known  at 
present,  exist  at  Burton,  New  Lisbon,  Sieubenville,  Cadiz, 
Union,  Marietta,  GalliopoUs,  Chillicotheaod  Dayton.    It 
may  naturally  be  inferred,  that  a  people  in  a  great  measure 
patterned  after  the  New  England  fiushion,  could  not  be 
destitute  of  a  strong  purpose  to  give  their  cfaildr^i  a  good 
common  school  educatioa    There  are  a  great  number  <^ 
iclKNds  kept  up  in  different  parts  of  the  stale.    Butihesys- 
tem^of  suppMting  primary  sdiools,  has  hitherto  beoi  des* 
ultory  and  ftictuating.    In  its  small  freeholds,  in  its  fife- 
quent  vilbiges,  in  the  fonibiess  of  the  people  for  munici- 
pal arrangements,  in  the  genand  «i»rit  of  indepettd»ee 
and  equality,  that  prevails  diroui^KHit  this  state,  in  the 
iHHiesl  pride  of  wishing  to  have  diiirclukben  educat^^ 
people  are  supposed  mudi  lo  resemble  diose  of  New  Eng- 
land.   Great  efibrts  have  been  madb  to  iittroduce  her  gb- 
riotts  institutioiis  for  the  support  ai  free  sdiook    The 
people  havi)  WAerto  foiled  to  adopt  this  noUe  systeas, 
throu^  alarm  tx  the  fooe  of  oompubioay  diatii  wears. 
They seemio dread bdngoompdlled  eve«  lo  sedc  their 
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own  g(KM],aiHl  that  d*  their  cUUietL  The  ftwids  <kf fiuA 
benificaKand  nobte  system  are  stiH  alvt)  and  stmkig  td 
diffuse  its  inesiifliable  benefits  to  Ohia  A  balf  mill  on  er-^ 
ery  dollar  of  the  state  taxes,  is  appropriated  ftr  the  BOf^ 
port  of  common  sohookk 

JhxdeandMaiutfaetiires.  lids  rtate^  ps;^^  iiwre  al- 
ready remarked,  more  popoioiis,  than  mf  other  in  die 
West,  and  possessii^  in  many  respects  mttm&domg  ea« 
pabilities,  has  takm  the  lead  of  aU  the  rest  in  mmnho^ 
tures.  Cotton  yams  and  cloth  and  woolleti  goods^  are,  at- 
ready  mana&ctored  to  a  considerable  exient  GimmnMi 
containsa  great  mass  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  man^ 
uftetmrera  SteubenTille,  ZaaesviAe,  Chilficodie,  and 
many  other  of  the  young  and  rising  towns  are  comment 
cing  manufiu^tures  with  great  spirit  In  1810,  the  nana« 
ftotures  of  the  state  amounted  to  nearly  two  millioii  (rf'dd* 
lara  They  most  hare  more  than  dodirfed  since  thattiaMi 
Some  of  the  items  were  then  as  follow.  WooUen^eotton^ 
and  Imen  cloth,  IfiOOfiOO.  Leather,  and  arlicies  of 
Wthm*,  154^000.  Iron,  nails,  and  nnchuiery,  334^00ti 
lif  a|rie  sugar,  303,000.  At  present,  glass,  paper,  iron^ 
and  cabinet  fiimiture  are  among  the  principal  anioiss 
manofiu^tured.  Of  trade,  horses,  cattle,  swine,  wfakicey 
luid  flour,compo8e  the  principal  domestic  artioks,  ssot 
abroad  in  exclumge  for  for^;n  coBunodities.  In  181^ 
40^000  head  of  swine  were  driven  from  tUs  state  to  Phil*- 
ndelphia,  Baltimofe,  and  tiie  eastern  markets.  During 
the  war,  this  state  formshed  ample  sspplies  to  die  anaes 
on  the  northern  fiontier.  The  norAem  and  eastern  oo«ifr> 
tt«s  send  great  quantities  of  prodnce  to  Montredand  New 
¥ork,  by  the  way  of  lake  Erie.  When  die  great^Ekrieca^ 
mil  shall  be  completed,  it  isMtetred,  that  the  greater  part 
oir  the  produce  of  diestaie  will  find  its  way  td  this  Adantie 
mariteis.    Veryeonsiderrtie  amounts  of  pnthioe  have 
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beretoibre  been  sent  to  Missouri  The  result  of  die  en>^ 
terprize  of  the  industry  of  the  mechanics  finds  its  ivay 
over  all  the  western  country.  But  hitherto  idiree-quarterfir 
of  the  produce  of  the  state  has  been  carried  to  the  New 
Orleans  market  Vast  numbers  of  hordes  and  cattle  are 
driven  over  the  mountaina  The  net  amount  of  horses^ 
thus  sold,  was  estimated,  in  1836,  at  400,000  dcrflars* 
Tlie  principal  manufactures,  at  present,  are  flour,  distilled 
spirits,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  linseed,  castor,  and  me- 
dicinal oils,  salt,  castings,  iron,  steam  engines,  caUnet  ftir» 
niture,  &c.  The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  m 
the  state,  in  1825,  was  valued  at  59,537,336  dollars. 

Chief  Tmms.  Tliis  is  an  article,  so  copious  in  the 
description  of  this  state,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  it  jus- 
tice, without  going  into  an  extent,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
plan  of  diis  work. 

Cincinnati  is  the  chief  town  of  this  state,  the  emp^um 
of  the  western  country;  and  fer  larger  than  any  other 
town  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  except  New  Orleans.  The 
next  town  to  it,  in  point  of  numbers,  is  Pittsburg.  Pittsburg 
and  Louisville,  in  commercial  importance,  rank  next  to 
diis  place;  but  each  with  a  considerable  interval.  It  has 
not  hiiherlo  been  considered  abroad,  as  being  peculiarly 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  in  its  situatioa  But  we  have 
con»dered  it  te  such.  It  is  situated  on  a  fine  plateau,  con- 
sisting of  a  first  and  second  bottom.  The  eye  easily  tra- 
ces all  the  extent  of  the  bottom,  in  the  centre  of  which  this 
town  is^f  laced  A  bold  line  of  'Ohio  hills,'  sweeps  round 
Ae  whole  extent;  being  separated  at  the  upper  and  lower 
extremity  only  by  the  river  Ohio.  These  hills  have  a  fine 
soil;  and  are  wooded  to  their  summita  Their  outb'ne  of 
indentation,  of  swell,  and  retreat,  give  them,  especially  in 
the  season  of  verdure,  great  beauty  of  form.  Nothing  can 
exceed  die  softness  and   richness  of  this  verdure;  and 
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from  the  suiQinit  of  one  of  these  hills^  tfie  town  is  seen  in 
ail  its  beauty.  The  eye,  from  that  point,  traces  the  r^it- 
larity  and  conformation  of  its  streets  with  entire  precision. 
All,  that  is  yet  roqgh  and  unformed,  resulting  from  the 
freshness  of  the  city,  and  its  yet  embryo  improvements,  dis- 
appears, and  the  city,  its  numerous  buildings,  its  neat  gar- 
dens, its  manufactories,  throwing  up  black  columns  of 
steam,  its  boat  yard,  its  passing  mass  of  life,  the  Oluo 
winding  between  it  and  the  handsome  villages  of  Newport 
and  Covington,  on  the  opposite  shore,  die  line  seats,  that 
on  that  shore  show  themselves  to  so  much  advantage,  the 
lofty  meandering  .sweep  of  bills,  that  bounds  the  [mi^ecli 
present  a  panorama  of  picturesque  scenery,  that  we  have 
not  often  seen  surpassed. 

The  circumference  of  the  plateau,  in  the  centre  of  which 
this  town  stands,  is  said  to  be  twelve  miles  in  extrat 
On  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Mill  creek;  on 
the  north  by  the  river  hills.;  east  by  the  hills  of  Deer 
creek.  To  the  eye  this  valley  is  divided  into  equal  sec- 
tions by  the  Ohio.  The  section  on  the  Kentucky  side  is 
subdivided  by  the  river  Licking,  which  separates  between 
Newport  and  Ovington.  On  the  Kentucky  side^  the  hills 
have  much  the  same  sweep  and  configuration,  as  on  the 
Ohio  side.  Cincinnati  shows  to  the  best  advantage  from 
the  summit  of  the  Kentucky  hills;  and  seen  at  certain 
times  and  under  &vorabIe  aspects  from  this  point  of  view, 
can  not  fail  to  fill  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  delist 

The  Lexington  newspaper  is  still  seen,  as  a  curiosity,  in 
which  the  town  lots  of  Cincinnati  are  advertised  for  sale 
It  was  in  the  first  paper  printed  in  Kentucky.  Judge 
Symmes  was  the  original  patentee.  Robert  Patterson, 
John  Filson,  it  is  believed  the  same,  who  was  author  of 
the  history  of  Kentucky,  and  Matthias  Denman,  after- 
wards became  sharers  with  him  in  the  original  plat  of  the 
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1 W6,  tb<^  land  fUtmnd  fort  Washington,  which  belonged 
to  the  goremtnent,  was«oldin  tots. 

The  town  is  buih'pai'tly  on  the  bottom,  and  partly  on^ 
the  hilL    The  asc^t  from  the  bottom  to  the  hill  was  orig-^ 
inaily  rough  and  pm^{litoU6.    But  wherever  the  plan  t)f 
the  corporation  has  beeii  earned  into  ^fect,  this  ascent  ha& 
been  smoothed,  and  graduafed,  so  as  to  be  easy  and  pleas- 
ant, \nth  a  gentle  angle  of  ascent.    The  upp^  part  of  tbe^ 
city  Bs-^vated  from  fifty  u>  six^  feet  above  the  lower 
part.    S^ten  of  the  stueets  are  snity-six  feet  wide,  and  396 
feet  apart,    l^e  cross  streets^  of  d»e^same  wid^  and  dis- 
tance, internet  tbeto  at  right  angten    The  lots  reserved 
for  pobhc  buHdingSy  are  a  firaction  of  a  sfaare  be^een 
Main  and  Broadway  streets,  and  an  encue  square  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.    The  bnitdingpstretch  over  an 
irregular  extent  of  ground,  occupying  a  very  large  space, 
that  is  not  yet  fU)ed  up;,  though  numerouB  buildings  are 
rising  upon  it,  in  every  direction.    The  central  part  of 
the  town  is  very  coo^fmct;  and  Main  street  would  not  dis- 
credit any  town  in  the  United  States.    Its  public?  buildings^ 
are  a  court  house^  fifty-six  by  sixty  feet,  and  130  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  dome;  a  publicjail  near  the  court  bouse; 
three  raaiket  houses,  the  <m^  300  feet  in  lei^th^  the  other 
300,  and  the  third  150;  the  United  States'  bank,  which  has 
a  firont,  including  the  wings,  of  sixty  feet,  two  stories  high^. 
built  of  fi-ee  stone  in  fi'ont,  and  pres^uipg  a  very  respecta- 
ble appearance;  the  Medical  college,  fifty-feur  feet  by  tbir* 
ty'^ix,  and  two  stories  high  above  the  pediment    Besides 
its  windows  it  has  an  octagonal  dcy  light    The  Hospital, 
or  Lunatic  Asylum  is  fifty-three  fec^  in  franf,  by  forQr-three 
in  depth;  three  stories  in   hei^.    It  stands    in  a  fine 
roomy  lot,  containing  four  acres.    The  CineiiHiati  col- 
lege, formerly  the  Lancastrian  seminary,  has  two  pro- 
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jecdng wiiigB, and ii  MgiMy^«^  TbefiM 

presbyterian  cburcbis  nsQr-tiighi  byeigbij^e  fttt,  «r« 
mounted  wich  two  cupdas.  The  Roib«d  caihoyo  caihe* 
dral,  is  a  very  handaowe  dmreby  110  6et  by  fify.  Ibe 
episcopal  church  is  a  reapectable  brick  buildiDg.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  the  aecood  preslqrteriaii  churdi,  the 
methodist  stone  chorch^  the  Wedeyaa  methodisi  churchy 
the  firstbaptistcbvich)  the  EnoD  baptist  diittch,  the  Gei^ 
man  Lutheran  churoht  the  New  Jerusalem  ehureb,  the 
Friends'  cbuich,  the  Afrk:an  church  ^  and  iwo  or  thiee  oih* 
er  religious  denominaiioas  occupy  buiMiiigBt  temporarily* 
as  chmchesL  The  Cincinnati  theatre  is  an  indifibroit 
looking  building  extemaUy.  It  is  lOOby  kMj  £setf  and 
hasanlomcponiea  Beside  these  ihew  are  a  number  ol 
2^ l^idid  private  mansions  in  this  city» 

This  ci^  is  amply  supplied  with  water  firom  the  Ohio 
by  steam  power.  A  chartered  company  has  the  manage- 
nmt  of  this  wi^er;  and  they  convey  it  lo  every  iamily 
Aat  chooses  lo  have  it,  for  a  stipulated  sum.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fiunilies  in  the  compact  part  ol  the  city  are 
already  supplied  with  it 

There  are  fixir  substantial  fire  engines,  and  as  many  fire 
companies  undw  fine  order  and  discipline.  Five  laige 
brick  cisterns  are  required  to  be  keptconstantly  fitH  of  watn*. 
In  cases  of  fire,  these  companies  manceuvue  with  great 
promptitude,  skill  and  decision. 

Each  day  in  the  week  is  a  market  day.  The  bmiUb, 
fowls,  veg^iMes,  flour,  meal,  and  finite  are  adnumUe, 
bodi  for  quah^  and  abundance.  lines  of  nutket  wagons 
a  half  a  mile  in  length  are  seen  in  the  streets.  The  firoits 
and  vef^bles  are  improving  every  year.  It  seems  to  be 
Ae  general  in»presskm  ef  strangers,  that  for  abundance, 
cheapneasand  exoeHenee  ef  the  articles sup|died,  no  town 
of  tbesiaeinthe  United  States  is  superior  to  Cmcnmati. 
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i%e  Mbwnig  are  amm^  ike {Hrnninent efaarittUeso- 
eM«  of  llie  ehy.  The  btnaane  sdciety  for  reeovering 
drawned  pmooa  It  haem  fine  appamtus  and  conrists  of 
900  membora.  The  Hfiaini  biUe  sotieiy.  The  female 
auxiliary  Botiety.  The  female  charitable  nuanonary  so* 
ciety.  The  feomle  aaaociatioii  lor  the  ben^t  of  AfiicanflL 
The  westem  navigalioD  biUe  and  tract  society;  The 
UniM  SaUmth  achool  society.  The  cokmisatioii  society. 
Tlwee  masonic  lodge&  The  commercwl  lM)6|»tid  and 
hmalie  ai^luni.  The  state  has  made  Kberal  appropria-. 
tiOQs  fin*  this  institution;  and  it  is  already  an  eflkaeot  chart- 
tj  for  those  ofagectB  of  wretchedness,  for  whose  comfort  it 
waspiovided.  The  Kidd  fond  appn^riated  lOOdcUam 
a  year  forever  for  die  education  of  the  pocur  diiidr^i  and 
youth  of  Cincinnati  At  present  die  possesfflon  of  the 
groond)  fit>m  whidi  this  fond  was  raised,  is  in  liigatioD. 
The  Woodward  free  grammar  sdiool  of  Cindttnaii  is  a 
nranificmt  charity;  «id  pvomkies  to  be  an  efficient  one. 
It  is  hoped,  that  in  18S8,  the  avails  <^  this  fond  wiUbesu£> 
fident  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  sixty  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  city* 

The  medical  college  received  a  charter  iii  ISW.  fn 
1896v  the  number  of  medical  students  was  dgh^«two. 
The  Cincmnati  celli^  was  chartered  in  1810.  The  Lan- 
casttian  sdiool  in  the  same  building,  which  was  suspmd* 
ed  for  some  years,  is  now  resumed  under  its  formw  in- 
strucunr.  The  Cincinnati  female  academy,  under  the 
care  of  Dn  Locke,  is  a  school  of  the  first  class  of  its  kind. 
The  Cindnnati  female  schod  under  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Kdceti,  has  also  a  high  reputation.  The  classical  acade- 
my, under  diecareofRev.C.  B»M'Kee,and  Dr.Sladc^ 
school,  have  extemove  reputatioa  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  respectable  boarding  and  townsehooKinviFhicha 
nuarimr  of  children,  fiur  beyond  die  ordinary  proportion 
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for  such  a  population  are  instructed.  The  Cinchinati 
reading  room,  is  a  respectable  establishment  of  the  hind*^ 
The  Western  museum  is  a  nobte  iostitattoii,  when  the 
age  of  the  city  is  taken  into  oonsideratioa  It  is  rich  in 
the  organic  remains  of  die  western  country ;  in  birds,  fish- 
es^ reptiles  and  insects;  in  fossils  and  minerals^  in  botani- 
cal specimens,  medals,  coins,  and  tokens,  in  foreign  and 
American  antiquities;  in  pan<ntunic  views,  wax  figures 
and  micellaneous  curiesities.  The  whole  number  of  cu- 
riosities exceeds  10,000.  Letton^s  museum  is,  also  respec- 
table, containing  articles  similar  to  the  former,  and  is  man- 
aged with  great  industry  and  enterprize  by  the  pit^ietor^ 
Mr.  Lettoa  The  number  of  curiosities  is  betwe^i  two 
and  three  thousand.  The  Cincinnati  Ubrary  contains 
1,300  volumes,  and  is  becoming  Gi  great  utiliQr  to  the  gene* 
ral  literature  of  the  ci^.  The  ap{Mnentices  library  ooii- 
tains  1,200  volumes,  and  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  ap- 
prentices and  mechanics;  and  is  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent imd  noble  institutions  in  the  city.  There  are  twdve 
newsfmpers  and  periodical  wwks published  indie  dty. 
Eflforts  are  now  making  to  establish  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eckst^a  b  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  ciiieens  of  the  ci^  will  pMx>ni2e  this  honora- 
ble enterprize. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  may<H^  and 
aldermen ;  and  its  municipal  judicature  is  in  the  dty  court 
The  city  tax,  in  lSi6,  was  nearly  30,000  dollars.  The  ap- 
propriations in  the  same  year  w&re  30,000;  and  die 
net  revenue  oi  the  city  33,000.  Much  of  the  expencUture 
has  been  for  the  construction  of  quays,  and  wharfe,  paving, 
and  graduating  the  streets,  paving  gutto^  and  setting  up 
curbstones.  These  works  of  public  utihty  are  pursued 
vnth  great  en^^,  economy  and  skill.  It  is  believed,  dial 
noplace  in  the  United  States  carries  into  ©fleet,  works  of 
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to  be  seeded  in  178a  It  b^an  to  be  a  village,  in  180& 
In  1810,  the  population  was  2,300.  In  1813,  4,000.  In 
1819,  10,283.  In  1824,  lSt^l6.  In  1826,16,230.  Among 
these,  there  are  twenQF-eight  elergynms,  thir^fenr  attoi> 
neys,  thirty-five  physicians,  800  persons  eni{doyed  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  500  in  navigation,  and  3,000  in  manu&o 
tares.  Tho*e  are  between  thirty  and  for^  considerabte 
laanufitcturing  establidunents.  Among  which,  die  most 
important  are  the  Cincinnati  steam  mill,  the  mill  for  saw- 
ing stone,  which  also  contains  four  or  five  odier  manofiieF* 
tnring  estabUshm^its  under  the  same  ro<^,  and  moved  by 
the  same  power;  the  Phcenix  foundry,  the  Franklin foim- 
dry,  the  Eagle  foundry,  Tift's  steam  engine  estaUishment^ 
Greene's  steam  engine  establishment.  Shield's  ei^ne  fin* 
ishji^  establishment,  Goodloe's  and  Harkness'  estaUish- 
meot,  which  is  a  cotton  factory ;  the  JStna  foundry.  Kirk's 
steam  engine  and  finishing  establishment,  Allen  &  Co^ 
ch^fnical  labctfatory,  powdw  mill,  Phcenix  paper  mill,  the 
Cincinnati  steam  paper  mill,  the  woollen  factory,  the  sugai 
refinery,  the  white  lead  fitctory.  Wells'  type  foundry,  and 
printer's  warehouse,  three  large  boat  yajncb  for  building 
steam  boats,  extensive  hat  manufiictories,  and  calmiet  fiir- 
niture  manufoctories,  ten  printing  estabU^ments,  fixHn 
which  issued,  in  1826,  nearly  200/)00  bodes  and  pam- 
phlets, besides  newspapers  and  periodicala  The  whole 
value  of  the  manufactures,  in  all  the  departments  of  indus^ 
try  in  this  ciQr,  is  estimated  at  1,850^)00  dollars. 

Cincinnati  is  a  place  of  extensive  importation,  for  the 
supply  of  the  extaudve  country,  that  depends  upcm  it 
There  aie  a  number  of  respectable  mercantile  firms,  two 
of  which  import  directly  firom  Europe.  It  is  expected, 
diat  it  will  soon  become  a  port  of  entry.  At  present  its 
eommerce  is  as  extensive,  as  the  courses  of  steam  and  keel 
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liave  alretifybeeftbttMtlMn^bttithenli;^  Some 

^  the  largefittaml  most  beauliftd  boats,  that  have  appeared 
en  the  western  waters,  have  TCcemly  been  Kailt here.  Be>* 
«wwn  the  Sihmnd  13th  <^  Bebniary,  18S7,  ai>riTed  m  this 
port  and  dqNUrted£^eai  it<  twenQr-oae  steam  boats,  tonnage 

The  importft  <tf  the  tiiy  eoceoed  the  wpons,  iram  Acf 
^reamstOBce,  that  no  inconsideraUe  aaaoont  of  the  im- 
ports  10  broi^t  here  for  re-exportation.  Of  oowse,  the 
«moant  <^  iaiports,  compared  with  ^  exports,  does  net 
l^to  riiow  tiie  bdanoe  of  trada  Die  impons,  in  1896^ 
were3,5S8,990  d<41anK.  31ie  exports  in  the  ^aame  year 
ware  l,06aySfiO<loQaniL  Flour  and  pork  are  die  priad- 
pal  items  among  ^exports.  Theafatbofthe  postcfiee 
in  18!2e^  were  8,163  dollars.  In  that  yeat,  8;7fi»4ree  fast- 
lers  were  mailed  in  it,  and  twenty  matbwereiBoeifed  and 
mrat  off  weeidy.  The  pablic  ^iflfees  are,  the  Umled 
States*  hmdtiffice.  United  States^  branch  bank,iHiio  insa- 
4Paiioe  company,  vHth  a  capital  of  SMyOOO  doUarayCSndn* 
:9aii  eqmtaUe  insurance  company;  and  the  iPrateetieo 
insurance  offiu^  estaUished  in  Hartford,  Gcnmecticitt,  with 
im  agency,  or  turanch  in  this  ci^  Three  othw  insurance 
oompanies,  one  in  Connecticut  and  the  other  two  in  New 
York,  hme  agencies  here. 

Cincinnati  is  in  latitude  30^  6'  30"  north,  and  m  Imgt^ 
tude 7""  34'  45"  west  from  Washi^gtra;  by  the  ooorseof 
the  river,  455  miles  from  Pittsburg  and  504  from  the  9fis- 
sissipiN,  1 10  fitMn  Columbus,  300  fi^om  ShmAisky,  ISOfrom 
IndianapoUs,  85  fixnn  Frankfort,  680  fitm  Natchex,  310 
from  Nadiville,  800  from  New  Orleans,  360  from  St.  Lou- 
is, 105  fit>m  LouisviHe,  51 8  from  Baltimore,  860  from  New 
York,  by  the  way  of  the  Erie  and-New  York^anal. 
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wry  nearly  the  gfiDgmpbk»la4iitre0f  id  IiiMMn^tedaii 
the  east  bank  of  the  SciiHO  tiver^  in  the  centfe  of  fVMQdiL* 
Im  cotttttyw  It  ocaipi6$  n  beftutifiil  flJq[^  just  Mow  the 
oonfluenoe  of  Whetttone  nveis  "Arilh  ^  Sciota  It  was  % 
oompact  ferast  in  1612.  It  m^  coMtaiM  nearly  l^fKK)  ia^ 
habplanlEL  It  has  a  nun^r  of  respaelaUe  schoob  and  a 
<}laMeal  seflttiiaiy.  There  ai^  the  ^enatematynoiiniierdr 
Btofesi  a  hanky  ihrae  priming  joffieea^  la  oommodiws  \mck 
market  house,  a  alato  hoose,  a  hniMing  fol^  die  pubfic  o& 
oes,  and  a  penileiiiiary.  The  stale  hoiiae  is  8e«reiily«#ve 
by  fifty  feat  The  top  of  the  capola  is  UK»  leet  higk 
AMnniit  are  miled  ftalks,  from  wbieh  die  whi^e  town  ia 
wiUe,  as  tm  a  map.  It  eommmids  a  doligb^  hxd^ 
aeape^4>mr  a  eoantly  diarmingly  fiyri^;ated>aa  extensite  as 
Aeeyeeanreai^  l^enUagefdrfSranUilntittHamiletothe 
wesf^and  the  winding  Sdoto^aHBoan^fHeh^ided  in  thisview^ 
The  boiktmg  tlmt  contains  the  public  offices,  is  100  by 
Iwentyafive  hek  In  a  line  with  it  and  the  state  house  is 
die  handsome  court  house  for  the  Federal  court  These 
buildings  are  all  on  the  pnbfic  square^  an  area  ef  tm  acres, 
resettled  fyr  public  use  in  the  cenlre  of  the  towa  The 
jpsoitentiafy  ts  in  the  6outh**west  angle  of  the  town,  and  is 
endosed  with  a  liigh  stone  wall  It  is  in  N.  latitude  39^ 
07'  and  &  W.  longitude^  distant  fifty^^eigbt  miles  firom 
Zanesville;  114  iiiom  Marietta;  twenty^eight  fix>m  Lan* 
caster;  fbrty^five  from  Ghittii^othe;  ninety  irom  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto;  and  101  north»eastwardly  from  Cindn- 
natL  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the  political  capi^ 
lal^  attracts  to  it  a  great  number  of  respectable  people ;  md, 
Ae  society  is  distinguished  and  polita  It  is  a  memoraUe 
sample  d[  a  town,  that  has  grown  op  from  the  woodbr^ 
like  the  prophet?s  gourd,  m  a  night  A  stranger,  in  a  poi^ 
jshed  circle  m  this  town,  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  and 
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CDmfiMls of  actty,  ean  hardly  figure  to  hiinae^  that  iha 
gfoond,  (HI  yihkh  he  MaiMJ^  was  so  receDtiy  covered  misk 
a  thick4bre6t 

Steobenville,  the  seal  -of  ^pMice  for  Jefieraon^waiiiy,  is 
situated  on  the  west  baidc  of  theOhia  It  was  kid  out 
with  great  regularity,  m  1708L  It  is  in  the^centieof  a  rich 
and  populous  country.  The  town  was -incorporated,  in 
1805,  with  city  |H-i?Megea  It  contains  ifaree  churches, 
a  handsome  market  house,  a  wodlen  fiM^ry,  a  steam  pa* 
per  mill,  a  flour  mili,  and  atcotton  fkctoiy.  A  manuiac^. 
taring  spirit  is  incieasing  in:this  flourishing  town,  and  new 
establidhments  are  in  progress  Sfnd  in  eoaiemplation.  It 
has  a  printing  oflice;  two  shanks ;« twentyHMveo  m&mor 
tile  stories;  sixteen  puhhc  inns;  an  air  foundry, and  odiec 
mechanical  establishments.  This  town  has  had  an  un- 
commonly rapid  growth,  and  is,  prd[>ably,  the  next  {dace 
in  point  of  impmiance,  to  Cincinnati.  In  1830,  it  con- 
fined 2^479  mhabitants,  and  now  probably  contains  3,0001 
It  is  distant  Khirty-eight  miles  south-west  from  Pittsburg  9 
twenty-five  north-east  fi-om  St  ClairsviUe;  150  nortb-eest 
fi*om  Cohimbus ;  N.  latitude  40"  25',  W.  longitude  3'  40'. 

ZanesviUe  k  the  seat  of  justice  for  Muskingum  oountyi 
and  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Muskingum  rifer, 
just  below  the  fitlls  of  the  river.  On  these  folb  are  a 
number  of  manufitcturing  mills  driven  by  water  power, 
among  which  are  several  flouring  and  saw  mills,  an  oil 
mill,  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail  machine,  and  wool  foctoiy. 
Two  handsome  bridges  across  the  Muskingum  connect 
-the  town  with  Wes^  ZanesviUe  and  Putnam,  so  us  to  iden- 
tify them  with  the  towa  Taken  altogether,  the  inhabit* 
ants,  in  1820,  wdre  .3,000.  They  have  much  increased 
since.  It  contains  a  handsome  court  bouse,  twenty-one 
mercantile  stores,  two  glass  foctories,  two  printing  <^kses, 
m  presbyterian,  baptist,  catholic,  and  a  methodist  churchy 
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»d  3(7  durdiing  hooNB;  sqaie  <^  wbiefa  make  a  show  of 
iqdeador.  ZanesviUe  is  beginm^  to  mamifiicnire  lai^y 
in  iron,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  largest  manu* 
&otaring towns  in  Ohio,  his  situated  in  N.  latitude  40^ 
.W.  longitode  S"  3V  eightjr  miles  west^y  fifom  Wheeling 
JnVii^nia;  sixQr^)nenoiihH¥esterlyfiom' Marietta;  sev- 
enty north-east  from  ChiUtcothe  y  «nd  fifty-e^t  east  from 
Cokimbos. 

CSiiUioothe  ks  the  connty  town  of  Ress  oeonQr^  and  is 
banddomely  situated  on  a  level  allnml  plain  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  fi>r^^ve  miles  in  a  right  lint 
$rom  its  entranee  into  the  Ohio,  The  town  is  bounded 
on  the  nordi  by  4he'  Seioto^  and.  on  the  south,  at  the  distance 
of  three-quartern  of  a  nule,^  by  Paint  creek.  Tlie  princi* 
pal  streets  run  parallel  wtththO'  course  of  the  Sciota  It 
is  laid  out  with  great  regularly,  the  principal4StreelB  cros* 
sii^  each  other*  at  right- angles.  It  was  laid  <^.  in  1796, 
and  now  cmitaine  nearly  3,000  inhabitants.  It  contains 
two  printing  offices,  a  bank,  thirty  mercantile  stores,  and 
4wo  medical  storea  It  has  also,  four  cotton  ginning 
feoiories,  a  rope  walk,  an  oil  mill,  a  frilling,  milt,  several 
saw  miUs,  a  paper  mill,  and  a  number  of  flouring  mills, 
indudiqg  one  of  steam  power,  either  in  the  town,,  or  in  the 
immediate  vioinity.^ 

The  presbylerians,  methodists,and  seceders,haveeach  a 
church  here.  It  has  also,  an  academy,  a  coot  house,  a  jail 
and  a  stone  market  house.  Promdiesummitofahill,risiqg 
abruptly  on  the  south-west  side  q(  the  town,  is  a  most  doi- 
Jightfol  view  of  the  town  and  circumjacent  country,  inter- 
spersed alternately  with  woods  and  verdant  lawns,  through 
which  the  Scioto  pursues  his  winding  course  to  the  Ohia 
This  town  is  in  the  cmtre  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Sdo^ 
to  country*  The  situation  is  favorable,  and  every  way  do- 
l^tfid ;  but  yet  it  does  not  flourish,,  like  otfaw  towns,  appa- 
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ren^  less  fitTdraMf  AiMaMii.  fo  tf^  «iidsi  ^  (Ms  «oM^ 
Ibrmeriy  stood  eneof  ihe  mosl  iiittiimrtiiig  moands  «ff  ito 
ifae  cone  shaped  form.  In  lev^ffing  itfor  the  pUfffsm  ^ 
tHiilding  upon  k,  great  qaantities  ot  liafliaii  bmies  were 
found  in  it  ChiUicotiie  is  forty^ve  aules  sooth  €lf  Go- 
himbus;  seventy^fiv^  north-east  from  Mays^He^  in  Keiv- 
tucky;  and  ninety-three  north-east  from  CSneiiiBati.— >- 
N.  latitude  89«  30'  W.  longitude  Bf"  53^ 

Marietm  is  the  seat  of  jtfsiioe  for  WashingtiMi  coonty. 
It  is  bieaotiftilly  sitoated,  a  litde  afeoi^  rive  niooth  ef  lA» 
kkigum  river.  It  contains  two  ohilrcliM,  an  academy,  Ae 
public  county  bnildings,  two  prinih^  ofltees,  a  b^k^  twenty 
iBtores,  abont  1€0  houses,  and  the  whole  towntitiip  exeeeds 
9,00e  inhabitants.  The  people  are  no«ed  for  their  Mi» 
'  try  and  sobriety;  and  ft^  the  (K^iteness  and  urbanity  tf 
their  manners. 

Bhips  were  formerly  built  here;  but  from  some  causey 
the  business  has  been  discontinued.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly fernle  around  the  town;  and  it  has  many  advanta- 
ges of  position.  But  it  has  not  flourished,  tike  soine  odie^ 
towns.  One  cause  of  this  may  be,  that  it  has  experienced^ 
more  dian  once,  inundations  of  the  river,  in  some  of  which 
the  water  has  risen  in  the  principal  streets  eight  or  ten  feet 
Great  numbers  of  buildings,  bams  and  cattle,  were  swepi 
away.  It  has  abo  experienced  sev^fe  sickness.  But  all 
these  disadvantages  notwithstanding,  its  ratiraer^nary  fef>^ 
ttlity,  and  its  natural  advantages,  wiH  cause  it  to  become  * 
large  and  populous  town.  It  was  one  of  the  first  setded 
towns  in  the  state.  It  was  originally  laid  out  by  die  Ohio 
company,  in  1787.  And  in  the  folkywing  sprii^,  it  was 
setded  by  eight  families.  The  first  settierB  wwe  from 
New  England.  Among  the  founders  of  diis  estabfifJi- 
ment,  was  general  Putnam,  whose  nateie  and  dmracterare 
recorded  in  die  history  of  diis  state,    it  is  distattt  116 
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iiHeB  ftom  WtBhingion^  and  niM^^^liree  from  CSkillaM- 
tfie;  tWAornQnciimati^aiidlOdniiUi-eMim^ 
Columbus.    N.  latitude  39*  9&\  W«  loogittide  4!"  38'. 

Laticasier  is  the  fiMit  of  jttstiM  fiir  FUrfieU 
ated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  H^  and  is  eittirely  ma  ii 
Jriace.  It  is  nearihesoyroe  of  Hoekhoddng  riTec^  <m  the 
roadfWmiZaneBviUeooOhitticoihe.  Iti»uitendedloM»* 
beet  this  lown  with  thegroatSrieomai^byalmtflnd  canL 
It  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  watt  tailt  tIUi^  A  eonsfr* 
derable  number  of  its  iahabiiajiii  are  Gemana  It  icoi^ 
tains  more  than  MOhooiei,  aittd  aboot  i,ga>  iahahiiaatfc 
It  has  a  number  of  fiiMic  bvihlmgB,  mdfe4MDi^ 
a  bMk,  and  two  printing  offices,  fimii  each  cf  which  «m 
issued  two  w^eUy  papers,  in  the  Bnghsh  and  tiormanteH 
guages.  It  is  a  (rfaee  of  great  mechanioal  eampnBa  and 
industry;  and  when  ii shall  ha  eonneded  widi  the  gmat 
eanal,  will  undouhlsdly  become  a  place  of  coiisidanfaia 
hnportance.  It  is^smtml  tomlaige aiidpopuloBOCQBiry. 
tt  is  situated  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Cofandms,  lui 
thirty-six  soudi-westerly  from  Eanesnfia 

l^w  Lisbon,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Ccdmnbiaiia,  is^situ- 
Bfted otaa  bmnoh  of  die  LitdeBea?or,fomieeii miieafifDm 
#ie  Ohio.  It  contains  a  oomt  house,  a  jail,  a  faanic,  two 
churches  of  brick,  six  public  houses,  nine  stcnres,  and  in 
Ihe  town^p  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  3,300  infaaUtants. 
It  has  lour  merchant,  and  four  eaw  miHs;  «  papa*  miK, 
two  woollen  fitctories,  a  ftHing  miU  and  canhi^  maduML 
It  is  eituated  fi%-six  miles  -mM-tfa^wesiertir  fitan  Pitcsbwrg ; 
and  160  tiordneMtt^y  from  Ckdimifaus.  N.  latimdodtf* 
40^,  W.  longitudes' ffSr. 

Galliop^  is  the  chieftown of  Pallia  ooon^.  ItliaB  a 
eourt  house,  jail  and  mi  academy,  it  has  eighty  ho«es,«il 
leight  stores.  It  was  <Nriginally  ssided  by  French  lamM* 
franta    They  had  been  deceived  by  specubiOfB ;  iiidsuf*. 
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Ared  sererely  by  bilious  tav^ra^mbeeomag  aoeHtaatect 
Some  left  in  discouragement,  many  died ;  and  the  number 
of  the  origimi  French  settleni  is  small, 
'  St  Claifsviile  is  an  inland  to^m,  and  issiiiaa^  on  ele- 
vMed  ground,  surrounded  by  hiUyt  but  fertile  land&  It 
has  a  court  house,  jail,  mwket  house,  a  printing  office,  a 
bank,  fiftemstiH^  and  800  inhfibitanta  It  is  on  the  great 
road  £fom  Wheeling  to  CHnchmali;  and  is  distant  eleven 
nnles  west  finom  the  former  plaea 

Portsmouth  is  the  chief  town  of  Soiotocoon^.  It  is 
situated  on  the  eistem  bade  of  the  Scioio,  just  above  its 
junction  mtt  the  Ohia  A  great  amount  of  rommisHiog 
business  for  the  Scioto  couiMry  is  dmie  here;  and  the  po- 
sition, fw  internal  commerce  with  the  state,  is  esoeedingif 
advantageous.  There  is  a  baidt,  court  house,  jail,  printing 
office,  and  the  usual  numbw  of  pubHo  buildings,  mechanic 
diops,  and  stores,  for  a  toim  of  the  size  of  thia  Djf  the 
last  oensus,  it  contained  537  inhabitaiits.  It  has  increased 
since  diattima  The  great  Ohio  canal,  it  is  expected,  wiM 
here  communicate  with  theCHdo,  which  miuitat  once  ren- 
der this  town  a  place  of  great  consequenca  It  is  forty- 
five  miles  south  of  ChiUicotbe,  and  ninety  in  the  samedi* 
reeticm  fimn  Columbus.  N.  latitude,  38^  48',  W.  longNude 
6^53'. 

.  Circleville,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto,.is  ^  comilf 
town  of  Pickaway  coim^.  In  the  limits  of  the  town  are 
two  Indian  mdimds,  the  one  square,  the  other  circular. 
The  town  derives  its  name  from  being  chicdy  built  in  the 
limits  of  the  circular  mound.  These  mounds  are  amoi^ 
the  most  interesting  in  the  western  country,  and  are  de* 
scribed  elsewhere.  The  town  contains  a  handsome  court 
house,  a  printing  office,  maik^  house,  tm  stores,  vmous 
aiechanic  shops,  wad  about  seven  himdred  inhabitanta-r 
The  rich  Pickaway  fimm  or  prairies^  are  near  this  (daca 
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"Ibe  aifBCsnt  wooded  land»  of  lower  Wabnit  creek  are 
equally  riofa ;  and  this  town^  central  to  sneh  cxtemlB  oiS&t* 
tife  soil,  must  beoome  of  consklerable  importance.  The 
Ohio  canal  is  also  expected  to  pass  throu^  this  viUage.«-«i 
It  is  situated  tw^aty-«ix  miles  south  of  Columbus^  nine* 
teen  north  of  GhiUicothe,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  lian^. 
caster.    N.  latitude  99"  36',  W.  longitude  S"  93'. 

Urbana  is  the  county  town  of  CSiafiipa%ne  eom^y  near 
Mad  river.  It  contains  a  court  house^  a  jail,  a  printing  <^ 
fice,  a  methodist  and  a  presbyterian  churcfat  &  market 
house,  nine  stores,  ISO  houses  Bjod  TOO  inhabitanta  It  is 
distant  forty-three  miles  north*westfixmiColumbua  N.lau 
itude  40''  3',  W.  longitude  6'  4'. 

Xenia,  the  county  town  of  Green  coun^,  is  situated  on 
Shawnee  creek,  and  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  two  chur- 
ches, two  pi[inting  offices,  ten  8tores,and  600  inhaUtants^ 
It  is  distant  foriy*four  miles  north  by  west  from  Columbus. 

DaytQD,  the  diief  town  of  Montgomery  coon^,  is  char'^ 
mingly  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gr(MU  Miami, 
just  below  the  conflu^M^e  of  Mad  river,  and  near  where  the 
Miami  canal  connects  with  the  Miami.  The  vmters  of 
Mad  river  are  artificially  conducted  firom  that  river  to  the 
Miami^  so  as  to  affiird  a  great  number  of  mill  seats.  It 
contains  the  usual  public  buildings,  two  churchef;,  two  print* 
iqg  offices,  a  bank,  fifteen  stores,  and  more  than  100  dwell- 
ing hoiraes.  Fine  lands  surround  this towa  Ithasmany 
natural  advantjiges;  and  wh^n  die  canal  shall  connect  it 
with  Cincinnati,  and,  probably,  hereafter,  wh^i  another 
canal  diall  connect  it  with  lake  Erie,  it  can  not  &il  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this  state. 

Lebanon  is  the  coun^  town  for  Warren  county.  It  k 
between  two  small  branches  of  Turtle  creek.  It  has  the 
usual  public  buildings,  two  churches  of  bri<^,  and  a  jail  of 
stone}  two  market  houses,  a  bwk,  a  printing  <^&Be,  and  a 
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M^peelttUemcial  Kbrary*  The  mMttmmimg 
finelaiKL  It<»maine<«  Ifiai,  t j079  intaibtmnia  Urn 
imtMBt^htf  milet  mucfaMireMerly  fiwn  Cohwihys;  aai 
iktfljiioraMOste^  N.ktitiiifear  aft*, 

W.IongiittderS'. 

AtfiensiBlheeaanlyiOfwnof  AtbeMMli^  ItkaiiB* 
ated  on  an  devated  btiifF^  in  a  bend  of  the  HookhockiDg) 
in  a  pesiCMfi  equally  JMaudiiil  and  heakby.  In  Uw  village 
is  hxMsd  f|i6  Ohio  umforeiiy.  There  is  already  eiecled 
for  flhe  aoeommodation  of  this  inddtiitton^a  handmne  ed^ 
ice,  four  BlorieB  high.  The  ftmdi^  4he  Itbcary^  and  pbikK 
aophical  apparaius  are  respeotablet  and  it  (mmmea  lo  be 
an  instiuition  of  great  ntiiiQf  to  die  interests  of  the  liiera* 
tnreof  the  stata  'Hie  town  oontmns  between  fortjr  and 
My  bouses,  a  nnmber  of  stores,  a  ooortbonse^a  jail,  Aa,and 
has  several  milk  4m  the  river,  in  its  vidnily*  It  is  seventy-* 
Aree  milessonth-east  from  Golmnbos,  forty^Nie  westerfy 
from  MarieHa,  and  fi%-two  ^ast  firom  ChiffioodieL  N^ 
latitude  89^  98',  W.  longitude  5»  6\ 

CSeavelMid  is  situated  on  the  soudiem  shore  of  Ud» 
Brie,  and  ic^lhe  coun^  town  of  Cuyahc^  county.  Its  |)o- 
sition  is  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river.  Durii^  Ae  kite 
war,  it  wa&a  depot  of  provisions ;  and  a  place  whene  many 
boats,  and  lake  erafls  were  built;  and  it.is  a  noted  point  of 
«mbaiiiati<Mfi  on  the  lake.  It  is  a  growing  frface;  and  the 
pfesent  fiumber  of  inhabitants  fitr  excc^eds  the  lastcm* 
BUS,  vfhioh  gave  6061  It  has  a  number  of  public  buikl- 
ing8,a  bank, and  a  prmting  oflice.  It  is  disttmt  191  miles 
nordi-west  from  Pittebui^;  and  ISO  north-^mslwardly 
from  Columbus.  N.  btitude  41*  31',  W.  loiq^itude  4r 
44'.  The  great  Ohio  Canal  here  connects  vrilfa  the 
lake;  and  passes  Arough  the  central  parte  of  Ohio;  pre- 
serving for  some  distance  a  course  parallel  to  die  Scio«>; 
and  finally  connecting  with  the  Ohio  near  die  month  of 
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^mt  rrrar.  When  ihii  cttMil  slialt  be  completed, 
place,  itueimediate  as  it  id  becwMii  Ae  New  Yorkfanal^ 
and  Gmctnnati,  waU  become  of  eottfte  a  large  and  kA^ 
poitant  place. 

SanduBky,  now  denomisated  Sondtttky  d^,  a^  sOm^^ 
dmes  called  Poitbmd,  hai  been  but  reeendy  laid  oat 
BaiitJsaterygrawifigplace.  hba  faarborliH^die  IfiAA 
Meam  boaiK  It  will  bMome  one  ef  die  moet  impoi^ 
«mc  ^m  on  die  kJce.  Very  ooiiriderable  ftmoaiUB  d 
produce  liave  already  been  diipped  from  diie  plate  ftr 
Canada,  and  New  York  LotaaidyeTilkge^eildaleolS 
C^eavdaiid  are  held  at  high  prices.  When  the  gTeM  ad^ 
ifmsiagi^  that  these  (daces  wiB  d^rite  from  die  comphftkm 
of  the  great  Ohio  canal,  are  contemplated;  when  it  is  eoti* 
sidered,wfaattmmensee3ttaFiisef  cottiitry  are  lm«ight  iii 
WMer  oommmiicadon  by  ibai  cikiair  widi  Ctatadtt,  New 
York,  the  immttiie  eoomryon  die  lakes,  and  WateMd  by 
dieir  rivers,  Ike  wbide  fertile  regions  of  Ohio,  and  die  ml^ 
ley  of  the  Ohio  and  McssisBippi,  and  diac  diese  towns  are 
eentrftl  to  die  northern  and  soothem  extremities  of  that 
eommontciition,  it  will  be  ^iffienlt  for  tmaginaiiAn  to  as^ 
^^  the  limits  of  the  fiitore  importance  of  these  towna 

Clt^Mwille,  a  town  hiid  otft  in  1817,  is  the  comHy 
Wvnk  of  Sandosky  coanty«  It  is  at  the  lower  rapids  of  die 
river  Saiidnsky,attd  opposite  fort  Stephenson,  Itisdistant 
ninety^igbi  miles  nwdi  from  Colambos^  and  ten  miies, 
n  a  right  line,  from  the  lake,  at  die  moaUi  of  the  river. 

Aditabida  is  a  post  town  of  Ashtabula  county,  simaled 
aidie  ondef  of  Ashtabula  river  into  the  lake.  It  omtaina 
over  900  infaabitanls.  The  names  of  die  towns,  diat  foh 
low  are,  for  the  most  part,  diose  of  county  toims,  and  of 
conndwable  villages,  some  of  them  containing  more  inhobi* 
tants,  than  many  of  the  villages  here  described.  Penys- 
borg,  Cadiz,  Canton,  Warren,  New  nUladelphia,  Woosfer, 
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Bfamfield,  Mount  Varnon,  Cosfaooton,  Newark,  Somenset, 
Debware,  Worthington,  Fraiiklinioii,  KIMxirougb,  Pike* 
lOB,  Springfield^  Pidsaway,  Troy^  JSadon,  HamikoD,  &ax 
In  &ct,  there  are  at  least  fifiy.tx>n8ideraUe  villages  in  this 
state,  of  a  size  to  surprise  the  tmreUer,  wb^i  he  first  comes 
upon  ibem,  that  th^oiaaies  have  scarcely  reached  him. 
Particulur  deseriptions4iavebeen  here  given,  not  always  ia 
view  of  the  coinpajrative  importance  oi  the  villages,  but 
fi-om  jrelative^rcumstances,  as  their  being  coun^  towns, 
or  towns  of  an^der  date.  Many  of  the  villages  above 
named  are  flourishing,  and  ou^rpwing  their  older  rival& 
In  short,  every  thing  in,  this  isitate,  as  we  have  remarked  of 
tt|e  towns  and  settleoients  in  the  other  western  states,  is  so 
rapidJly  shifting  under  the  inspe<^on  of  the  observer,  that 
the  description  of  towns,  which  may  be  jii^t  and  accural 
this  year,  may  be  wholly  unjust  the  next  One  of  die  par- 
ticular disadvantages  of  this  state  is,  that  it  has  grown  so 
rapidly,  that  towns  have  become  of  importance  and  have 
received  names  in  cme  part  of  it,  without  hearing,  that  in 
jDther  parts  the  same  name  has  been  selected  for  a  new 
towa  Of  course,  there  is  the  unfortunate  confiision  i^  a 
number  of  towns  possessing  the  same  name.  It  is  he- 
lieved,that  die  same  name  has  been  appropriated  in  diis 
state,  three  or  four  time&  It  is  already  a  firuitfiil  source  of 
error  and  misdirection  in  the  sending  of  letters)  and.aU 
those,  ciroumstances  of  transmi^on,  that  require  perfect 
eleamess^and  precision  in  the  name  and  direction.  This 
evil  clearly  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  legislature. 

The  names/>f  the  following  military  positions  91^  con- 
tinually recttrri()g  in  the  history  of  this  state,  and.  of  the 
late  war.  Fc»rt  Defiance  is  situated  at  the  juniction  of  the 
Au  Glaizeand  Maumee  rivers,  fif^  miles  south-west  fi-oil^ 
fort  Meigs.  Fort  Loramie  is  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
<Jreat  Miami,  and  one  of  the  boundary  points  referred  to, 
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in  die  Greenville  treaty.  Fort  Meigs  Hvas  erected  in  T813; 
on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  Maumee,  a  few  nlilw 
from  die  mouth,  at  die  lower  rapids  of  the  river;  distant , 
southerly  from  Detroit^seventy  miles.  It  is  noted  for  the 
3iege,  which  it  sustained  from  the  Brityi^  and  Indians  in 
Apriland  May,  1813.  Fort  Recovery  was  a  fort  establisb- 
ed  by  general  Wayne.  The  disastrous  defeat  of  ourtMOps 
eommuided  by  general  St  Clair,  by  the  Indians,  occurred 
here,  in  1795.  It  is  situated  twenty-three  miles  northward- 
ly of  fort  Loramie.  Fort  Greenville  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  points,  in  the  history  of  Ohio ;  and  was  one  of  the  first 
fortifications  erected"  in  the  country.  It  is  in  the  present 
limits  of  Darke  county,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  western 
limits  of  the  state.  Here,  in  1795,  was  concluded  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  general  Wayne  with  the  savages,  aA 
ter  his  memorable  victory  over  them.  From  diis  trea^, 
Ae  country  began  to  populate.  Before  it,  apprehension 
and  terror  were  so  universally  prevalent  among^the  settlers, 
Aat  they  either  remained  in  forts,  or  cultivated  their  fields 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  After  the  treaty,  the  savages 
for  a  considerable  time  left  the  settter&  undisturbed. 

Canals.  The  subject  of  canals  was  first  brought  offi- 
cially before  the  attention  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  in  1819, 
by  governor  Brown,  It  was  subsequently  canvassed  by 
the  legislature ;  and  puUlc  ojanion  was  maturing  upon  the 
subject  by  essays,^  discussions,  and  articles  both  in  fiivor  o^ 
and  against  the  measure  in  the  public  papera.  la  1832^ 
Mr.  Williams  made  a  very  able  report  upon  the  sabjeetv 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  IhU  was  passed,  ordering  sur- 
veys and  appropriating  moniey  to  defi^y>  the  expenses. 
Piflferent  routes  were  surveyed,  and  great  diligence  and 
exertion  used  by  the  appointed  commissionera  Different 
reports  were  brought  before  the  legislature  in  the  siiecessive 
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7ecmI893--'4aiid '5,inwhidb  last  ]mur  die  kgi^ 
prized  Ae  Qliimt  and  Oilioeaiiakii 

^TheObiQ  C9mi  ia  located  on  the  SciwtaandMuslringiMii 
rottt^f  ilA  nortlieni  t^^ramanoii  vn»  tnAmeq^aevAj  fixed  by 
Ibe  Ck>imnmioMia  to  be  at  the  «MMMb  ^  die  Guyabogai 
The  work  wm  oaammiced  m  iuty,  1895^  and  is  mw  m 
iueeeii^  pRtgreoSr  Id  dammelmif  rae  the  same  nviih 
diQW  <^  tbe  &ie  canal  of  New  York^  ^coG|>tiiig  Ae  bo(^ 
tomywluehiatwai^-eurftei  bread.  Iia  fength,  indod^ 
leedere^  ia  about  320  milea  In  tbis  dialance,  there  ai« 
1,185  fee(^  k)okaget*  a  large  reservoir^  several  aquedaeiB^ 
and  niuneraw  amallejr  worl»  easwdal  to  thecenTenienct 
Mdutiliiyofao  extended  aiobain  of  airtifioalnavlgai^  In 
Mcourae  from  die  laketo  theri?er,it  travefaea  tfaecentral^ 
and  itt  many  pe9pect9,  tbe  moat  productiTe  parti  of  ibo 
atala  Comeaencing  at  the  beaottfiil  village  of  Ckaveland^ 
it  keepa  the  ralley  of  Cuyahoga  to  Ponaget  vbioh  gifee 
lta  name  to  dw  anoanrit  level  between  tbe  Cuyaboga  and 
the  Tuaearavraa;  here  it  passes  over  to  tbo  latter  aCream 
and  descends  with  it  by  tbe  yittages  of  KendaH^IKiver^ 
and  Cioshocton,  ta  the  month  of  WakalOQudca  cfeek» 
where  it  leaTes  Zanesville  a  few  miles  to  the  aenth,  imd 
passing  dw  high  lands  into  Licking  nver,  ascends  that 
atceam  to  the  summit  level;  from  this  point  il  enceia  tbe 
dcioto  valley  by  Wakint  creak,  and  paasing  €ircletriUe» 
ChiUtcothe  and  Piketon,  joins  the  Ohio  at  or  near  Fbrtsn 
month.  A  navigable  feeder  oi  tm  milea  in  Imgdi^  can^ 
nects  Cokunbns  with  tbe.main  canaV  bi  addition  to  dw» 
a  company  ha^  been  ineorporated  and  the  stock  taken,  to 
connect  Lancaster  with  it  by  a  lateral  cn&  Impiwrementa 
of  thesame  nattire  wtU^  doubtless^  be  ronde  in  rdation  to 
many  other  jdaces^whw  a  little  SBMire  expertenoe  haapboed 

*  The  lockage  en  the  Ohio  capal  i^  nearly  double  what  it  it  on  the  graiiA 
tjtool  of  New  York. 
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4w  miBljr  of  iImsb  wmiss  bejFond  ike  caTib  ^  acepickai^ 
It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  locality  of  this  work,  that  heiides 
the  ioarisbing  distriets  bordering  ea  the  Cayahc^  and' 
Tuscarawas,  the  whole  of  the  immrase  and  fertile  eountvjp 
watered  by  the  Scioto  and  its  tributaries,  is,  in  a  measore^ 
depeadeni  on  this  canal  for  its  connection  with  the  markeia 
af  die  north  and  the  soattu  It  ia  from  the  produets  of  tlvb 
rich  vaH^y,  that  most  deductions  have  been  drawn  widi  re* 
gard  to  the  usefii  biess  of  the  work,  it  aboaiida  in  alt  thosa 
atapie  conmiodtties,  from  which  a  ki^e  portbu  of  the 
western  country  deriTes  the  means  oi  easy  subsbtcDoei 
and  substantial  wealth. 

^Of  this,  eighty  miles  are  to  be  finished  on  the  Isl  of 
July  next  Sixty^fiwr  miks  of  continuous  navigation  from 
CSeaveland  to  Massillon,  will  then  be  open  ta  puUie  uaa 
Jn  addition  to  the  regular  Une  of  canal  and  its  feeders,  a 
kti^e  reservoir  has  been  constructed  on  It^king  Summit 
to  supply  in  liie  driest  seasons,  the  deficiency  of  wat^. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  work;  a  natural 
jBiarsh,  flooded  during  freshets  by  die  neighboring  streams, 
is,  by  embanking  a  part  of  one  side,  eonverted  into  a  large 
lake  for  the  uses- of  artificial  narigation.  Its  length  is  be* 
tween  nx  and  sewn  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  half  a 
mila  This  resenroir  is  now  completed,  and  also  the 
feeder  fix>m  the  soudi  fork  of  licking,  and  ntne-lenlhaof 
the  labor  on  the  Kne  fitNuPortage  to  the  lake^  and  that  on 
die  Licking  Shmiarii;  This  work  has,  so  kr,  advanced 
with  greater  rapicttty,  and  be^i  less  eiqpensive,  than;  wad 
originally  anticipated. 

^  On  the  pact  of  the  nortbemidiwioD  put  undier  contract, 
ihcare  witt  be,  after  deduc^g  a  sum  deemed  sufficient  for 
ipupariniBndeace  and  oontkigmcies,  a  saving  of  lOft,0Ott 
doHarsfromitbeesiunates.    On  die  contracts  made  on  tha 
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middle  division,  there  wifl  be  a  similar  saving  of  abodt 
60,000  dollars. 

^The  Miami  canal  connects  Cincinnati  wiih  4ie  heart  ci 
die  populous  and  exuberant  r^on  bordering  on  the  two 
Miamies.  It  commences  at  Dajton,  near  the  mouth  of 
Mad  river,  and  descending  the  valley  of  the  Miami,  passes 
by  the  villages  of  Miamisburg,  Frankhn,  Middletown,and 
Hamilton ;  at  the  latter  place  it  leaves  the  Miami,  and  fol- 
lows the  course  of  Mill  creek  to  die  upper  levd  of  Cin- 
cinnati* It  is  intended  to  connect  this  level  with  the  river 
Ohio,  by  a  series  of  descending  locks,  and  such  additional 
works  as  may  best  serve  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
manu&ctures. 

^The  length  of  this  canal,  as  now  located,  is  about  six^- 
seven  miles,  and  its  dimensions  the  same  with  those  of  the 
Ohio  canal  The  wori^  was  commenced  in  July,  1835^ 
and  has  since  advanced  with  uncommon  rapidity.  That 
part  of  the  line  now  under  contract,  extends  from  J&ioch's 
mill-dam,  above  Middletown,  to  Main  street,  Gfaieinnati,aiMr 
will  be  ready  for  navigation  in  July  next,  1837.  The  entire^ 
distance  is  near  forty-four  miles,  and  includes  a  dam  wee 
the  Miami,  a  drain  from  the  pond  at  the  head  of  MiU 
creek,  five  aqueducts,  twelve  locks,  twen^  stone  culverts, 
and  some  heavy  embankments.  Of  this  distance,  thiny- 
one  miles,  together  with  most  of  the  masonry,  are  comple- 
ted, and  the  remainder  in  a  state  of  rapid  progression. 
The  rest  of  the  Une,  between  Middletown  and  Dayton,  will 
be  put  under  contract  next  spring,  and  com[rfeted  in  the 
year  1828.    Amount  of  lockage,  300  feet 

^The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  line  is  616^37  ddfaurs. 
The  country  bordering  on  the  Miami  canal  is  emin^itly 
distinguished  for  the  abundance  of  its  natural  productions, 
and  the  rapid  advances  of  its  populattoa  It  includes  the 
counties  of  Hamilton^  Warren,  Buder,  Preble,  Montgome* 
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vy,  Green,  Clark,  CSiaiopaigD,  Darke  and  Miami  It  is  in 
these  counties  that  die  immense  quantities  of  flour,  pork, 
whiskey,  &/C«  annually  exported  from  Cincinnati,  are  pro- 
duced. Their  contiguity  to  the  canal  is  such,  that  most  of 
their  products  must,  of  necessity,  be  conveyed  upon  it 
They  are  now  transported  in  wagons — a  mode  of  convey- 
ance ever  attended  with  comparative  loss  and  difficult,  in 
a  country  where  the  soil,  so  abundant  and  various  in  its  na- 
tural gifts,  is,  however,  less  favorable  to  die  construction  of 
good  roads,  than  to  that  of  canak 

^Besides  the  ordinary  benefits  of  canal  communication,^ 
0Hich  is  anticipated  from  the  waier  power  gained  in  the 
descent  fit>m  the  upper  plain  of  Cincinnati  to  the  level  of 
the  river.  The  quantity  of  water  which  may  safely  be 
admitted,  in  addition  to  what  is  required  for  the  uses  of  na- 
vigation, without  creating  too  strong  a  currrat,  is  estima- 
ted by  engineers  at  3,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  In  de- 
scending to  high  watermark  (about  fifiy feet,)  this  will  be 
sufficient  to  turn  sixty  pair  of  mill  strniea  Additional  wa- 
ter power,  equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  this  in  value, 
may  be  obtained  between  high  and  low  water  raarka  At 
the  locks  near  Reading,  and  at  other  places  between  that 
and  Dayton,  water  sufficient  for  extensive  hydraulic  works 
may  be  fiimished.  Of  the  accuracy  of  tiiese  estimates 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  they  were  made  by  persons 
skilled  in  their  profession,  from  minute  examination  of  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered,  and  the  means  of  overcoming 
them. 

^In  estimating  die  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  Miami 
canal,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  produce 
raised  within  such  a  distance  as  renders  it  a  convenient 
means  of  transportation,  is  greater  than  it  was  originally 
supposed ;  and  that  this  quantiQr  is  continually  increasing 
with  the  growdi  and  improvement  of  the  country.    The 
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value  of  wafer  rents  is  dso  much  greater  (kan  k  was  origh 
nally  esumated  by  the  commissionenL 

*The  practicabUity  of  extending  the  Miami  canal  to  die 
rapids  of  the  Maumee,  has  been  ascertained  by  experieii<» 
ced  engineers,  and  the  line  actually  located.  When  tli^ 
completion  of  the  works  already  undertaken  shidl  have 
increased  the  public  confidence  and  restources,  this  nordi* 
ern  section  of  the  Miami  canai  will  doubdess  be  comfDm* 
oed.  An  active  and  notteroos  population  id  rajHdly 
spreading  over  that  quarter  of  the  slate  through  whidi  k 
will  pass,  and  substiuiting  the  enei^gies  of  civilintton,  for 
the  dulhiesB  of  the  forest  The  length  of  the  enttfe  liM 
from  Cincinnati  to  the  rapids  of  the  Maamee^  including 
die  feeders,  is  290  miles,  and  die  estimated  cost  2^,000 
dollars. 

^The  fijnds  lor  the  proeeciitian  of  these  improvementfi 
have  heretofore  been  obtained  without  d^eal^,  and  non# 
k  now  anticipated.  In  Che  year  1825,  the  sum  of  409,000 
doHars  was  borrowed  at  leas  dian  six  p^  eent  per  atmunw 
In  1826,  IfiOOfidO  doHars  was  obtained  ott  terms  mariy 
as  favorable*  The  existing  laws  auiborise  a  loan  of 
1,200^000  dollani  for  each  of  the  yean»  1827  and  182d^ 
which,  with  those  already  made,  will  amount  to  3^00^000 
dollars ;  a  sum  exceeding  the  entire  estimated  cost  of  both 
canals.  In  regard  to  the  dme  required  fer  the  ooiBpletiott 
of  these  works,  it  appears  from  what  has  already  b^n  sta* 
ted,  diat  die  Miami  canal  will  be  completed  in  1828L  Thir^ 
^-one  miles  being  already  finished,  and  thirteen  moreun^ 
d^r  contract,  to  be  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  Jaly  next 

^More  than  two-fifths  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Ohio  ca-^ 
nal  are  now  under  contract,  and  if  no  uncommon  dbsta* 
cles  intervene,  the  whole  wiU  be  completed  in  the  suaimer 
of  1830,  or  five  years  firom  the  day  on  which  the  gtomid 
was  first  broken.'~CiiMtitiMili,  in  1826. 
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onc6  a  yean  in  ^ch  county  thfoughcat  the  state.     TRejr 
are  likewise  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  seven  yeahu 

*  rhesupreirte  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor^ 
chosen  biennially  by  thfe  people.  He  must  be  thirty  yeaiis 
of  age,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  at  least  fmur  yearsL 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  die  miKtia,  and  conmiissionB 
all  officers  in  the state^ both  civil  and  military.  In  ease  df 
disability,  or  vacancy  in  his  place,  flie  spe^^r  cf  die  senate 
acts  as  governor,  until  the  nextsucce^ing  regular  electieft. 
iThe  quahfications  of  a  freeman  are  the  age  of  twenty-one^ 
residence  in  the  state^and  the  payment  of  a  tax.' 

History.  As  this  is  by  fur  the  most  popidous  anditn- 
portant  of  the  westerh  states^  before  we  enter  upon  the 
1)rief  sketch  of  its  history,  which  we  propose,,  it  may  not 
be  amiss,  to  pause  a  moment  in  surveying  the  circomstan^ 
cesof  the  commencing  establishments  in  fliis^  andincBl 
the  western  states.  History  has  seldom  deigned  to  contem- 
plate the  actual  origin  of  these  humble  establishments,  ft 
has  preferred  &bulous  pictures  of  Romtilus  and^Reitius^ 
springing  from  the  gods  and  nursed  hy  a  wolf,  to  die  real 
drawings  of  the  section  of  a  hollow  tree,  in  which  the  first 
infants  were  cradled  in  the  new  settlements  of  <he  VfesL 
We  have  nearly  foiir  millions  of  people  in  a  conntry, 
^vhose  age  of  civifized  habitancy,doe8  not  yet  reacb  a  half 
a  century.  We  have  at  this  moment  an  hundred  thou- 
sand log  houses  in  this  valley,  and  as  many  farms  and  plan- 
tations, on  which  the  original  treeis  are  yet  Ittandn^,  lite 
masts  of  a  dismantled  i^ip.  Yet  not  one  in  a  thousand^ 
who  reads  a  work,  like  this,  has  a  ctear  and  adeqaate  im- 
pression of  the  circumstances,  under  Which  a  farther,  W 
planter  commences  in  the  woods.  To  most^  ifaa  read- 
ing people  even  m  the  West,  strange  as  the  feet  may  seem, 
a  feithfnl  picture  of  a  log  house,  and  the  result  of  the  first 
blows  in  the  Torest,  presents  an  image  of  filings  alh3a<ty 
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j^eby^  ID  4i6  towns  and  yiHagte,  where  the  re^ti&og  peo* 
jrielive.  We  wish  to  pre&oe  our  outline  of  the  ^nnafe  of 
Ohio,  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  circwnstatiiseii  and 
modes  iq  which  an  iaunigmnl fmnmeiieesi de  nove^m^ 
Sorest.  Such  picturas  ^mght to  be  pneserved.  How  eager* 
iy  will  they  beieoniemplaled  by  the  generaMovis,  that^XMa^ 
«Aerais. 

With  what  d^ght  should  we  new  peruke  a  sketeh  ef 
(Ae  modes,  in  which  liie  Egyptians  oomtnenoedi  inijreepe; 
^he  <3f recnns  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  iRomws  ftn  Spain,  'Qanl 
^nd  Africa;  und  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  ibe  ^ew 
woi4d !  Even  tide  traces  of  the  beginrangs  of  the  Fjrench 
fnliouisiana  are  perishing  unreoorded,  Srom  memory  aoil 
tradition.  We  have  but  dim  and  imperfect  .fideas  of  the^ 
^contrivances and  modesof  geaimg forward hy 4ie tGogU^hy 
-who  cut^wnthe  first  trees  at  IH)»ionth  and  Jam$3lowiu 
There  are  many  cironmstances  of  course,  in  which  aU 
^these  b^nnings  in  ilie  iforest  must  liaire  been  similar.  But 
the  less  palpable  these  shades  ef  difference  in  the  modes 
^f  different  ages  and  nations,  die  more  imeresitithere.issw 
-tracing  those  diflerences. 

We  are  8ure,;fer  example,  that  inall  parts  of  ^our  ooim^ 
'try^  and  in  all  the  periods  4^  its  seCdement,  the  tfimt;  settlem 
-would  eKpeiienee  cheJieart^wearing  sensation  tif  hom^ 
"sidkness.  We  know,  ilmt  e^ery  setder  had  to  endure  ihe 
process  df  aecUmation,  in  common  instances  ^ao  trying  .to 
'^constitution.  All  heard  die  noctomal  'howl  of  wolves, 
'and  die  cry  of  panthers,  and  the  groN^lkig  of  haais^and 
Ihe  waraaftd  death^song  ^  theeavagea  They  aU tiembled 
^like  ac  the  ^rest  noises,  which  imaginaiian  hadJMitteo 
much  ground  to  dssign40  murderous  savages,  as>eeho  ^re- 
peated them  in  die  boundless  ^and^nexplored  woods. 

But  there  is ^no  doubt  with  ns, that! thefirst cabins,  ,widi 
"dieir  fumittire,  appendages  and  tenckmiras  At  Ffymouib, 
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compared  with  those  of  the  Kentuckians  at  BoMe%  lick 
at  the  present  day,  would  exhibit  strikiiig  differenoeSi  iUiw^ 
trative  of  the  different  character  of  the  settlers,  and  tfaedil^ 
ierent  spirit  and  improvement  of  the  age. 

We  propose  here  to  exhibit  some  c^  the  circuc 
under  which  immigrants  to  the  Mississippi  valley  i 
the  first  blow,  rear  their  cabins,  and  begin  cultit 
in  the  woods.  The  natural  historian  does  not  < 
a  view  ot  the  seed,  from  which  the  future  tree  ia  evolw<^ 
and  from  that  tree  the  seedlings  of  a  forest  Nor  doen-ih^ 
describer  of  climate  pretermit  the  notice  of  those  infloences 
of  the  sun,  which  dissolve  the  snows  and  ices  of  a  conti- 
nent, because  they  are  noiseless,  and  only  perceptible  ia 
their  effects.  The  history  of  one  log  house,  and  one  clear* 
ing  in  this  valley  is,  substantially,  that  of  an  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  from  the  total  of  these  humble  elemoits  we  ol>* 
tain  an  account  of  the  grand  result  of  population,  which 
is  ahready  seen  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
immigrants,  who  have  peopled  the  western  country,  natUf* 
rally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes ;  those,  who  moved 
from  the  northern  and  middle  states,  whose  circumstan- 
ces of  immigration  are  nearly  the  same;  and  those,  who 
immigrate  from  the  southern  state8,whose  appendant  modes 
and  circumstances  of  immigration  vary  in  no  small  de- 
gree from  those  of  them,  who  came  firom  the  other  divi* 
sions  of  the  country.  The  greater  portion  c^  the  fbroMr 
are  young  people,  recently  married.  With  the  caution,  ha- 
bitual to  their  education  and  modes  of  life,  they  seldom 
take  so  decisive  a  step,  as  to  remove  to  so  distant  a  coun- 
try, until  the  husband,  or  ^me  agent,.in  whose  representa- 
tions and  judgment  he  has  entire  confidence,  has  perfinrm- 
ed  the  service  of  previous  survey.  It  is  seldom,  that  immi- 
grants of  this  class,  bring  their  flocks  and  herds  with  them, 
unless  their  removal  be  no  frurther,  than  into  die  parts  adja- 
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«6M  to  PenBsylvania  and  Yirgima,  west  of  the  nKHUitaina 
A  load  of  furniture,  oontaiping  the  articles  most  indispen* 
sable  CO  housekeeping,  leather  with  a  gun,  a  dog,  family 
memorials,  an  heirloom  bible,  and  it  may  be  the  coarse 
paintings  of  some  native  artist  of  the&mily,  starts  off,  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  couple,  who  brush  off  the  tears  of  part- 
ing, and  give  scope  to  their  native  enterprise  and  desire  to 
fifee  the  world,  and  take  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghany,  or  Monongahela.  We  may  ai^ 
firm,  that  three-quarters  of  the  immigrants  to  Ohio  and 
Indiana  are  of  this  descriptioa 

This  fitmlLy  do  not  sleep  in  their  wagon  on  their  way  ^ 
*^t  at  a  tavern,  where  they  take  their  supper  and  break&st, 
dining  from  cold  provisions  beside  a  spring.  The  journey 
is  long  and  fetiguing;  but  it  calls  in  play  their  enterprise 
and  invention ;  opens  before  them  new  aspects  of  nature, 
and  gives  them  new  views  of  things.  Mental  enlai^ement 
and  shaking  off  some  portion  of  the  prejudices  of  birth 
and  education  are  likely  to  result  But,  commencing  with 
limited  means,  and  having  the  ultimate  end,  buying  lands^ 
and  making  a  farm  in  view,  the  master  sees  with  an 
anxious  eye  the  daily  wasting  of  his  means  by  the  expenses 
^f  travelling,  and  avaricious  propensities  are  apt  to  be  ge- 
nerated. Not  calculating  soon  to  travel  that  way  again 
•and  not  yet  well  aware,  how  rapidly  in  these  days  his  cha- 
racter travds  afier  him,  he  cares  little  about  the  report, 
that  his  host  makes  of  him.  There  is  no  doubt,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  his  wits,  sharpened  by  avarice  and 
imagined  necessity,  sometimes  put  him  on  those  tricks,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  on  the  great  routes  of  immigra- 
tion. The  host  in  turn,  aware  of  the  character,  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal,  becomes  an  extortioner  in  anticipa- 
tion and  imagined  self  defence.     Hence  the  reciprocal 
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jeakmies  und  hatred  between  landkrAi  and  immi^rttM 
on  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  Uie  western  country. 

At  length  the  partiei  arrive  at  dK  place  of  embarkaiiaD, 
in'as  the  phrase  i^  where  they  ^take  wai^^'  Tte  horses 
are  sold,  and  sometimes  the  eanriaga  Bui  siore  general* 
ly  the  latter  is  taken  apart,  and  goes  down  4ie  river  with 
diem  onthe  ro^of  tkeboat  If  thedmmigrast  be  a  Yan- 
kee, he  buys  plank,  seizes  his  saw,  axe  and  haauner,  and 
builds  a  flat  boat  for  himseUC  But  ibe  greater  portion  buy 
a4fot  boat  ready  made;  paying  for  it  lio  mudi  by  the  foot 
in  length*  The  builders  used  to  praotice  great  deceptimi 
in  building  these  boats,  making  Aem  of  unaonnd  and 
wormeaten  timber  and  planks,  arid  withal,  badly  icaalked 
But  diis  danger  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  few  immi<^ 
grants  purchase,  until  they  have  had  the  inspection  of  some 
fierson  qnaHfied  to  judge.  Many  of  these  boats  are  fitted 
fipfsomfeftably,  tind  are  not  inconvenient  floating  houses^ 
Two  or  diree  fiimilies,  perhaps  unite  in  fitting  up  the  boat 
The  parties  purchase  an  ^Ohio  and  Mississippi  Naviga- 
tor,^ a  bo6^  which  describes  these  riversy  idemds^  MaldU 
iarSy  ehmmehy  thutes^  dangerous  places^  4^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
tains  a  great  variety  t>f  important  itilbrmation.  i£  the 
"Ohio  be  ftioderaldy  fai^,  and  the  vi^eather  pleasant,  this 
•descent  is  tMMiimonly  unattended  with  difficult,  or  danger, 
'mA  is  a  trip  ctf*  pleasure.  A  southerner  will  find  the  an- 
4aratfialdimate  of  the  64ifio  cold;  but  to  the  northerner  it 
will'seem  mfld  and  deK^tftiL  After  the  morning  fi>gs  a£ 
'die  river  1iavedisdipa!ted,  the^oft  azure  above,  ihe  redde»- 
^  Indian  summer  sun,  and  the  south-west  breeze  give  him 
"agreeable  andcipations  of  'die  temperature  of 'the  country. 

The  trip  tolndiana,  from  the  beatable  heads  of  the  Ohio, 
is  sev^or  eight  hundred  miles,  by  the  devious  course  of 
the  river:  ^  If  the  place  of  ultimate  destination  be  above 
the  moudi  of  the  Ohio,  die  flat  boat  floats  on  to  die  point  of 
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flkeep)  t» eiieb  wagon;  and  frotti  three  or  fow  to  tmsntjr 
dlavea  ThO'  whole  appearance  xif  the  train,  the  catde  widi 
their  hoadmi.  M\b\  the  ncgmeei  with  d^gfal  in  their 
coantenatioeB^  for  their  labouia  an  suspended  and  thdr 
kiia|^DaMil»03reiced';  ib9  wagons^  often  carrjiing  two  or 
three  tons^  so  loaded  that  the  mistrMr  aad  chitdmi  are 
8tioIUng<;ar6te8Bly  along^  in  a  gait  wldch  enables  diem  to 
keep  up  widi  the*  stow  trarelling  oarriage^— die  whole 
group  oebupied  three  qaartenr  ^  a  mile;  The  slaves  ge- 
nerally seem  ibnd  ^  thdr  maeier8,aiid*<|QHe  as  nrach  de« 
Hghted  and  intcirested  in  the  immigration,  as  the  nuMer. 
It  is  to  me  a  ^erj  ptelmng^  and  patriarchal  scene.  It  car- 
ries me  badC'todle  days  of  otheryeers,  and  to  the  pasto- 
ral pursuits  of  these  ancient  raees,  whose  home  was  in  a 
tent,  wherever  their  flodts  found  range. 

^i  que^on  if  tbeiich  inhabitants  of  Ekigiand,  takii^ 
dmr  summer  excursion  to  Bbth,  are  hapfuer  in  their  jour- 
i|ey,^an  these  people.  Just  about  nightfidl,  they  come 
to  a  spring  or  a  bitaieh,  where  there  is  water  and  wood. 
The  pack  of  d<^  sets  up  a  cheerfol  barking.  The  cattle 
lie  down  and  ruminate.  The  team  is  unharnessed.  The 
huge  wagons  are  covered,  so  tlut  the  roof  completdy  ex- 
cludes the  raia  The  cooking  utaisils  are  brought  out 
The  blacks  prepare  a  supper,  which  the  toils  of  the  day 
render  delicious-;  and  they  talk  over  the  adventures  of  the 
past  day,  and  the  prospects  of  the  neixt  Meantime,  they 
are  gding  where  there  4s  nodiing  butbuffiilos  and  deer  to 
limit  their  range^  even  to  the  western  sea.  Their  imagi- 
nations are  highly  excited.  Said  some  of  them  to  me,  as 
they  passed  over  the  Mamelle  prairie,  die  iichest  spot  thai 
I  have  ever  seen;  ^If  this  is  so  rich,  what  must  Boode^? 
lick  be?' 

^In  this  calm  andcontemplative  march,  they  plunge  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  the  forest,  or  prairie,  undl  they  arrive 
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9t  dieaeleetod  spot^  ^ere  ihey^re  lo  commeoM  ^^lemt 
tions. 

^In  making  reoaoter  jowmeys  from  the  lewiVibmide  ihf 
rivulets^  and  in  the  Utde  boUiMBs,  not  yet  in  oukivation,  I 
discerned  the  smoke  rising  ia  the  woodSy  and  heard  the 
strokes  of  the  axe^  the  tinkling  of  beUs,  and  the  baying  gf 
dogs,  and  saw  the  n^firly  arrived  emigrant  eithcir  rearing 
his  log  cabin^or  just^pitered  into  possession.  Jt  has  a£- 
£^rded  me  more  pleasing  Ft^eetioos,  a  hiqp^r  4wa  of  a»- 
sociationst  toteontemplate  these  b^^nif^^of  aeoial  toil  in 
the  wide  wilderness,  than,,  in  our  .more  icultii^utod  region^ 
to  come  in  view  of  the  most  sumptuous  mansdon.  Noi- 
thing  can  be  more  beaotiAil  than  these  litde  beMema,  upon 
which  these  emigrants,  if  {  may  ao  say,  deposiie  thw*  houses 
jbold  gods^  Sprii^  burst  forth  in  the  intervals  'between 
Ihe  h^  and  low  grounds.  The  tneds  a^d  shrubs  are  of 
the  most  beautifUl  kind.  The  bnUi«rit  red  bird,  seen 
flitting  among  the  shrubs,  or  perched  on  a  tree,  seems  wel- 
coming,  in  her  mellow  notes,  the  emigrant  to  his  aboda 
Flocks  of  parroquets  are  glittering  aoKHigthe  trees,  and 
grey  squirrels  are  skipping  from  branch  to  branch.  In 
the  midst  of  these  primeval  scenes,  the  patient  and  laborif 
ous  fiuher  fixes  his  ^mily.  In  a  few  nfeeks  they  have  rear-r 
ed  a  comfortable  cabin,  and  other  oat  boildingB.  Pass 
this  place  in  two  years,  and  you  will  see  extensive  fields  of 
com  and  wheat;  a  young  and  thrifry  orchard,  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds,  the  guaranty  of  pres^it  abundant  subsistence, 
and  of  future  hixury*  Pass  it  in  ten  years,  and  die  log 
buildii^  will  have  <Ksappeared.  The  shrubs  and  forest 
trees  will  be  gone.  The  Arcadian  aspect  of  humbfe  and 
retired  abundance  and  comfort,  will  have  given  place  to  a 
brick  house,  with  accompaniments  like  these  that  attend 
the  kind  of  house,  in  the  older  countriea  By  this  time, 
the  occupant,  who  came  there  with,  perb^pa^  ii  sa^all  ( 
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of  mon^  and  moderate  expectations,  fixmi  homble  liiev 
and  with  no  more  than  a  common  school  education,  has 
been  made,  in  saccession,  member  of  the  assembly,  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  finally,  county  judge.  He  has  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  a  select  society,  and  of  founding 
a  family.  I  admit,  that  the  first  residence  among  the  trees 
afibrds  the  most  agreeable  picture  to  my  mind;  and  that 
there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  the  pastoral  simplicity  of 
Aose  years,  before  pride  mkI  self^xmsequence  have  twn- 
ished  the  repose  of  their  Eden,  and  when  you  witness  the 
first  stru^les  of  social  toil  with  the  barren  luxuriance  of 
nature.' 

The  first  business  is  to  clear  away  the  trees  fitmi  the 
spot,  where  the  house  is  to  stand.  The  general  constroo 
tion  of  a  west  country  cabin  is  after  the  following  fesbioa 
Straight  trees  are  felled  of  a  size,  that  a  common  team  can 
draw,  or  as  the  phrase  is  ^  snake,'  them  to  the  intended  spot 
The  most  common  form  of  a  larger  cabin  is  that,  called 
a  ^double  cabin;'  that  is,  two  square  pens  with  an  open 
space  between,  connected  by  a  roof  above  and  a  floor  be- 
low, so  as  to  form  a  parallelogram  of  nearly  triple  the  length 
of  its  depth.  In  the  open  space  the  family  take  th^r  meals 
during  the  pleasant  weather;  and  it  serves  the  tri[rfe  pur- 
pose of  kitchen,  lumber  room,  and  dining  room.  The 
logs,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  notched  on  to  one  ano* 
then  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
thin  splits  of  oak,  not  unlike  staves.  Sometimes  they  are 
made  of  ash,  and  in  the  lower  country  of  cypress,  and  ifaey 
are  called  clap  boards.  Instead  of  being  nailed,  they  are 
generally  confined  in  their  place  by  heavy  timbers,  laid  at 
right  an^es  across  them.  This  gives  the  roof  of  a  fog 
house  an  imique  and  shaggy  appearance.  But  if  the  dap 
boards  have  been  carefully  prepared  from  good  timber 
they  form  a  roof  sufficiently  impervious  to  common  raina . 
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The  iloors  are  made  from  short  and  thick  plank,  split 
from  yellow  poplar,  cotton  wood,  black  walnut,  and  some- 
times oak.  They  are  confined  with  wooden  pins,  and  are 
technicaHy  called  ^  {luncheons.' 

The  southern  people,  and  generally  the  more  wealthy 
immigrants  advance  in  the  first  instance  to  the  luxury  of 
having  the  logs  hewed  on  the  inside,  and  the  puncheon 
floor  hewed,  and  planed ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  very 
comfortable  and  neat  floor.  The  next  step  is  to  build  the 
chimney,  which  is  constructed  afier  the  French,  or  Ame* 
rican  ft^ion.  The  French  mode  is  a  smaller  quadrangu- 
lar  chimney,  laid  up  with  smaller  splits.  The  American 
fashion  is  to  make  a  much  larger  aperture,  laid  up  with 
splits  of  great  size  and  weight  In  both  forms  it  tapere 
upwards,  like  a  pyramid  The  interstices  are  filled  with  a 
thick  coating  of  clay,  and  the  outside  plastered  with  clay 
mortar,  prepared  with  chopped  straw,  or  hay,  and  in  the 
lower  country  long  moss.  The  hearth  is  made  with  clay 
mortar,  or,  where  it  can  be  found,  sand  stones,  as  the  com« 
mon  lime  stone  does  not  stand  the  fire.  The  interstices  of 
the  logs  in  the  room  are  first  ^chinked  ;^  that  is  to  say,  small 
bk>cksand  pieces  of  wood  in  regular  forms  are  driven  in 
between  the  intm*vals,  made  by  laying  the  logs  over  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  kmd  of  coarse  lathing  to  hold  the 
mortar. 

The  doors  are  made  of  plank,  split  in  the  manner  men* 
tioned  before,  from  fresh  cut  timber;  and  they  are  hung 
a&er  an  ingenious  fiishion  on  large  wooden  hinges,  and  fes- 
tened  with  a  substantial  wooden  latch.  The  windows  are 
square  apertures,  cut  through  the  logs,  and  are  closed  du- 
ring the  cooler  nights  and  the  inclement  weather  by  wood- 
en shutters.  The  kitchen  and  the  negro  quarters,  if  the 
establishment  have  slaves,  are  separate  buildings,  prepar- 
ed afier  the  same  feshion;  but  with  less  care,  except  in  the 
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article  of  the  ckiseiiess  of  their  rDo&  The  gninge,  etahla 
and  corn  houses  are  all  of  similar  materials,  varied  in  their 
oonstruction  to  answer  their  appropriate  purposes.  About 
ten  buildings  of  this  sort  make  up  the  ^fixings^  as  the 
phrase  is,  of  a  farmer  with  three  or  four  free  bands, 
pr  halt*  a  dosen  slaves.  The  whole  estaUt^mi^it,  seen  at 
a  distance,  by  an  iahalutant  from  the  A^nnc  cities,  woulfi 
strike  him  at  first  unpleasantly.  Buttons,  who  say  witfi 
the  ancient  bard,  ^per  has  artea^  to  us,  who  know,  that 
they  afford  comfortable  shelter  to  half  the  inhabitants  of 
die  west^n  country,  to  us,  who  see  in  these  establi^mems 
the  germ  of  a  most  powerful  community,  and  who  know, 
how  much  rural  plenty,  frank,  and  it  may  be  rough 
independence,  guileless  honesty,  contentment  and  blithe* 
Beds  of  heart  these  humble  establishments  often  contain, 
they  bring  associations  of  repose,  abstraction  fitmi  ambi- 
tion  and  fiictitious  wants ;  and  the  group  of  cabins,  thus^ 
showing  in  the  distance,  like  an  assemblage  of  rude  bee 
hives,  is  not  an  unpleasant  view.  When  the  wintry  wind 
blows,  and  the  shutters  are  closed,  and  the  substantial 
walls  of  hewed  1<^  show  the  white  lines  of  plaster,  whidi 
marie th^ interstices;  and  the  fire  blazes  high,  imd  the rus-* 
tic  table  smokes  with  woodland  plen^,  we  have  seen  no 
dwelling,  which  in  our  view  v^as  naore  compa^ble  with 
real  and  homefelt  enjoyment 

The  field  is  generally  an  alluvial  area,  of  whidi  the 
buildings  are  the  centre,  if  the  inhabitant  be  a  southerner, 
(NT  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  square,  if  he  be  a  north^^ 
emer.  If  the  soil  be  not  aUavial,  a  table  area  <^  rich  ap» 
lai^,  marked  to  be  such  by  its  peculiar  grovirth  of  timber, 
is  selected  for  the  spot  If  the  person  have  a  sufficient 
force,  the  trees  are  carefully  cleared  away,  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  round  the  dwelling  In  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  field,  the  trees  undergo  an  operation  called  by  di$ 
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aiase^an  oMfpst^  m  hmnmer^  iiiilb,  and  an  iron  toai  to  splil 
clap  boards,  called  a  ^froe^^  constitute  thein  disp^isable  ap- 
paratus for  a  back  woodsman.  The  smoke  house,  sfHing 
bouse,  and  otbor  common  appendages  of  such  an  estabUsb- 
Blent  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe;  for  they  are  universal 
in  the  establishments  of  the  fiutners  in  the  middle  and 
southern  Atlantic  states. 

A  peach  orchard  is  generally  the  first  object  in  raising 
fi^uit;  because  it  is  easily  made,  and  begins  to  bear  the  se- 
oond  or  third  year.  Af^e  orchards  with  all  good  fiurmers 
are  early  olgects  of  attentioa  The  cultii^on  of  the 
more  delicate  garden  fruits  is  generally  an  object  oi  after 
attention,  if  at  alL  Maize  is  planted  the  first  year  witboui 
ploughing.  Afterwards  the  plough  becomes  necessary. 
Turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  pumfdunsand  melons  flourish  re- 
markably  on  the  virgin  soiL  It  is  a  pleasant  spectacle,  to 
see  with  what  luxuriance  the  apple  tree  advances  Soutlt 
of  33""  the  fig  tree  is  substituted  for  the  apple  tree^  If  the 
log  buildings  were  made  ofgood  and  durable  materials,  tbey 
remain  comfortable  dwellings  seven  or  eight  years.  By  this 
time,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  successful  farmii^,  the 
owner  replaces  them  by  a  house  of  stone,  brick,  or  firama 
work ;  and  the  object  is  to  have  the  second  house  as  laige, 
and  showy,  as  the  first  one  was  rustic  and  ruda  A  volume 
of  details,  touching  the  progress  of  such  establishments, 
might  be  added  But  as  this  brief,  though  fiuthful  ootline 
of  commencing  establishments  in  the  woods  aims  to  pre- 
serve an  order  of  things,  that  is  passii^  away  under  our 
eyes,  and  which  will  soon  be  found  only  in  histwy,  in  the 
great  state,  whose  annals  we  are  now  to  give,  we  have 
deemed  it  not  irrelevant  to  make  these  preliminary  re- 
marks. They  are  equally  applicable  to  this  and  all  the 
western  states.  We  premise,  also,  that  the  annals  of 
Ohio  vviU  be  much  more  briei^  than  those  of  Kentucky  and 
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from  these  central  pointe  and  ifae  shoresof  die  Ohioalong 
the  two  Miamies  over  the  heights,  which  sqiarate  the  wa« 
ters  of  the  Ohio  from  those  of  lake  Erie.  The  history^  alsof 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Connecticiit  Reserve,  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  Wethere  find  a  lai^and  compact  settlement^ 
distinct  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  Ohio  jwfmlation, 
in  the  equal  dispersion  of  farms  over  the  Bur&ce,  in  the 
disposition  to  support  schools  and  public  wordiip,  exceed* 
ingly  like  the  parent  people,  fi^m  whom  tfaej  sprung: 
But  they,  who  achieved  these  great  works,  ihoi^t  little 
of  transmitting  the  remembrance  of  their  works  to  poste- 
rity. Their  minds  were  pleasant^  occiJipied  with  other 
views,  and  those  copious,  exact  and  satis&ctory  materials^ 
necessary  for  a  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  Ohio, 
will,  probably,  perish  with  the  living  depositories  of  them. 
Many  of  the  founders  of  this  great  state  still  exist;  but 
ihey  are  too  intently  occupied,  in  laying  up  the  superstruc* 
ture  of  their  recent  establishments,  to  think  of  furnishing 
such  materials.  Besides,  the  details  of  such  a  work 
would  fill  volumes.  Neither  our  limits,  or  materials  allow 
any  more,  than  some  very  abbreviated  sketches. 

The  first  efl^tive  settlement  of  Ohio  was  by  purchasei^ 
under  the  *Ohio  company'  in  1788.  The  writ^  of  thk 
article  distinctly  remembers  the  wagon,  that  carried  out  a 
number  of  adventurers  fi-om  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  second  emigration  to 
the  woods  of  Ohio.  He  remembers  the  black  canvass 
covering  of  the  wagon ;  tlie  whiteand  large  leUering  in  capi- 
tals *  To  3Imietta  on  the  Ohio:  He  remembers  the  food, 
which  even  then  the  thought  of  such  a  distant  expeditioii 
burnished  to  his  imagination.  Some  twenty  emigrants  ac* 
companied  this  wagon.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  CuUer, 
he  tliinks,  had  the  direction  of  this  band  of  mnigranl& 
General  Putnam  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who 
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The  tendency  of  Ae  New  England  Blind'  to^Uerpru» 
1^  emigration,  thus  early  began  to  developew  For  all 
these  horrors,  portrayed  in  all  their  darkness,  and  with  all 
4ie  dreadful  imaginings  connected  with  the  thought  o£ 
Quch  a  remote  and  boundless  wilderness,  did  not  hinder 
die  departure  of  great  nvunbers  of  the  people,  foUowing  w^ 
the  footsteps  of  general  Putnam  and  Di;  Cutler.  They, 
were  both  mea  of  establi^u^d  character,  whpse  words  and 
opinions  wrought  con^dence*  Dn  Cutlep  was  a  man  of 
extensile  and  various  leaming.  He  was  particularly  do* 
voted  to  the  study  of  natural  history  ^  and  was  among  the 
first,  who  began  scienti^Uy  to  explore  the  botany  of  oof 
country.  He  had  great  efficiency,  in  founding  the  upper 
settlement  on  Ohio;  and  bis  descendants  are  among  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  country  at  present 

General  Rufijs  Putnam  had  been  a  reputable  and  un- 
blemished officer  in  the  war  of  the  revolutioiu  He  emi« 
grated  from  Iieicester,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Mas«^ 
aachusetts*  He  was,  probably,  the  member  <^  the  CMiia 
company's  purchase,  who  had  the  greatest  inftience,  in 
imparting  confidence  to  emigration  from  New  England  to. 
Ohia  When  he  moved  there,  it  was  one  coaipaci  and 
boundless  forest  He  saw  that  forest  &II  on  all  sides  un* 
der  the  axe;  and  in  the  prog^'ess  of  improTement,  com^ 
fprtable,  and  then  splendid  dwellings  rise  around  hira. 
He  saw  his  fiivorite  settlement  sustain  an  immdatioooC 
the  Ohio,  which  drowned  the  cattle,  wafied  away  tha 
dwelUngs,  and  in  some  instances  the  inhabitmis  in  then, 
He  saw  the  setdement  survive  the  accumulated  hocrore  oC 
an  Indian  wan  .  He  saw  its  exhaustless  fertiliQr,  and  its 
natural  advantages  triumph  over  all  He  saw  Marietta 
making  advances  towards  an  imion  of  interest  with  tb^ 
gulf  of  Mexico,  by  floating  down  to  its  bosom  a  number 
of  sea  vessels,  built  at  that  place.    He  saw  such  aprodi'^ 
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great  mi  combined  operatioiis  are  often  determined  bjF 
elements,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight    Clear  as 
his  vision  was  into  the  fbtare^  he   little  foresaw  the  fo*^ 
tore  value  and  consequence  of  these  lands.    Ptirchasers, 
with  a  ken  still  more  limited  had  not  the  courage,  nor 
forecast  to  make  him  sufficient  payments  Uy  meet  the 
great   expenses  of  his  speculations^     He  was  unques* 
tionably  fitted  in  a  high  d^reeta  become  the  fester  &th« 
er   to  a  new  colony.     He  possessed  ar  sound  under* 
standing,  great  firmness  of  purpose,  and  was  a  man  of  in«- 
dustrious  habits,  and  devoted  to  business ;  and  bad  not  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  hunter  and  caureur  du  hms^  whidi 
so  strongly  marked  the  first  settlers  of  Kentuc^  and  Ten-^ 
nessee,  in  hischaracten    He  was  a  zealous  patron  of  th^ 
industrious  and  enterprising;  and  all,  thi 
to  secure  the  countenance  and  support  ot 
was  to  convince  him,  that  the  man  was  c 
and  disposed  to  exert  himseIC    It  was  a 
in  his  character,  that  he  viras  a  real  and  ( 
the  poor.    Many  amiable  eccenuricities 
character^  and  among  other  traits,  that  i 
foreign  to  his  industrious,  calculating  an( 
its,  was,  that  he  was  a  writer  of  verses,  of 
ous  proofe,  as  well  as  honorable  to  his  muse,  remain.   The 
names  of  his  chief  associates  in  the  settlement  of  the  Mi* 
ami  country  will  naturally  be  interwoven  in  these  annak 
Among  th^rn  was  colonel  Israel  Ludk>w,oneof  the  first 
settlers,  a  man  of  great  amiaUlity  of  character,  and  whose 
early  decease  was  considered  a  deep  loss  to  the  country. 
Exploring  parties  had  made  temporary  residences  on* 
the  north  shore  of  the  Ohio,  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  uiy  permanent  settlement,  and  boats,  ascending  and 
descmiding  the  river,  had  had  rencontres  widi  thelndians, 
in  wlfich  many  of  those  thriHiDgand  terrible  advattoreftr 
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#kioh  ^1^  lAve  already  related  to  repettdiHi,  wel^  com* 
moa  Weread  of  the  oocorrence  of  <»ie  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  as  related  by  Mn  Patterson,  who  was  ascending 
the  Ohio  in  a  boat  with  six  or  seven  companions^  and 
who  wasfired  upon  by  the  Indiana  A  partof  the  com- 
pany were  killed,  and  the  remainder  wounded.  Th^ 
were  an  hundred  miles  from  settlements  or  relief;  lying 
tn  theur  wounds  and  blood, exposed  to  therainand  ele- 
ments. One  only  was  able  to  travel,  and  he  was  woun* 
ded.  He  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  nearest  setdement,. 
procured  l^p,  and  carried  off  his  wounded  companions, 
who  recovered.  The  narrative  <^  the  sufferings  of  tfiift 
company  is  one  of  harrowing  interest  Nothu^  that  hu- 
man nature  can  sufibr,  was  wanting  to  their  jnisery;  and 
their  case  furnishes  an  impressive  proof,  throng  how 
much  misery  and  suflfering  man  can  survive.  We  oould 
easily  fill  up  copious  annals  of  these  desperate  rencontres, 
and  hair  breadth  escapes  and  recov^es  fit>m  wcAinds, 
which  would  be  deemed  utterly  hopeless  in  the  view  of 
ihe  best  surgical  aid,  and  all  the  paUiations  erf*  the  comfort 
and  aid  of  society.  But,  however  impressive  these  nar- 
ratives, the  brevity  of  our  plan  excludes  them,  and  we 
commence  these  annals  with  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Ohio. 

This  commenced  at  Marietta,  April  7th,  1788,  under 
general  Rufiis  Putnam,  as  ag^it  for  theXMiio  companyi 
The  company,  that  came  widi  him,  consisted  of  fortynaev- 
en  persons^and  were  firom  Massadiusetts,  Rhode  Island^ 
and  Connecticut  Their  first  business  was  to  build  a 
stockade  fort  of  efficient  strength  to  secure  them  against 
any  desultory  attacks  of  the  savagea  These  were  all  la-^ 
borious  men,  who  thought  much  more  of  the  plough  and 
hoe,  than  the  rifle  and  gapie.  They  were  delighted  with 
(he  appearaoctd  of  the  rich  alluvion,,  and  the  iuunense 
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treesand  grapevines,  that  roaefimn it;  and  treaied  Aem* 
selves  to  the  jests,  which  had  been  drcalated  in  their  uk 
tive  regions,  respecring  pumpkin  vwes,  that  ran  across  the 
Ohio,  and  bwe  pmnp^ns  of  asiaeto  furnish  space,  m 
wMch  sows  might  litter.  The  exuberant  gmndeur  of  the 
wild  vegetation  migfat  well  justify  extravagant  e:q)ectaiieMB 
firom  the  fertili^  of  the  soil  Theydeadeoed  the  treea, 
and  plansed  fifty  acres  of  com.  Intbe  aataBin,  tweaiy 
more  fimdilies  joined  them*  They  were  chiefly  revolmioiH 
ary  soldiers,  who  had  been  used  to  face  danger  and  hard-- 
ships  of  all  sorts,  and  to  give  »id  receive  blows.  Their 
vigilance  and  boldness  of  eounienance  appear  lo  have 
awed  the  Indians,  so  that  they  molested  them  very  littla 
"Wliile  these  prudoit  and  bborious  men  tttled  their 
grounds,  they  bad  always  some  one  of  their  number  sta- 
tioned upcHi  a  high  smmp,  or  elevated  pmnt  of  ground,  to 
fiM-ewarn  them  of  the  approach  of  the  foe.  Game  of  all 
sorts  abounded  m  the  woods,and  fish  in  the  rivem  I'te 
fields  yidded  die  most  ample  abundance  of  return  for 
whatever  they  had  planted ;  so  that  abundant  submtenee 
was  obtained  with  ^  greatesteasa 

(Six  years  afterwards,  in  1794,  the  settlenientsof  Bdle- 
pre  and  Newbury,  the  one  fifieen  miles,  and  the  ^Aef 
twenty  miles  below,  on  the  river,  were  comnenoed.  In 
eaeh  of  diese  plaees  stockade  forts,  to  which  the  people 
oouM  retreai  in  case  of  alarm  fiwn  the  savages,  were  Mh^ 
aocwding  to  the  invariable  custom  in  all  the  new  weatem 
settlementsL  The  strongest  of  these  received  dM  appro- 
priate name  of  the  ^fiutner's  casde.' 

In  ITfH,  Indian  hostiNties  commenced  upon  these  set* 
dementa  The  Ohio  company  orgamaed,  and  kept  ih  eon* 
aiant  empteyment  a  small  company  of  spies^  whose  imy 
it  was  to  perambulate  thesetdemeia  When  these  rangess 
diseovered  footsteps,  or  othw  indicttiOiisof  the  eeoiigui^ 
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f^^  ike  suTages,  Aey  were  to  give  verbal  notice;  or  if 
the  emergency  ci  alarm  was  lungent,  to  fire  «^ml  guns. 
On  receiving  tbeae  ^giiala»  it  vras  the  duty  of  the  settlers 
IfQinediately  to  retreat  to  their  stockades,  and  the  soldiers 
lo  repair  to  their  posts  of  defence.  The  unsleeping  and 
untiring  vigilance  of  these  settlers  did  not  at  all  match  with 
Indian  notioes  t>f  attack,  who  always  seize  the  moments  of 
eardessness  and  the  ui^arded  point  of  weakness  for  the 
hour  of  assault  That  this  settlement  suflEsred  so  much  less, 
than  those,  that  preceded  it,  under  the  sune  circum^au- 
ces,  in  the  western  countty,  may  be  solely  attrifauted-to  that 
habitual  watchfulness  and  unremittiBg  posture  of  defenceL 

Between  1791,  and  1795,  major  Goodall,  a  most  valua- 
ble member  of  the  settlement,  and  three  others  were  killed. 
To  have  right  estimates  of  this  comparatively  small 
amount  of  suffering  fit>m  Indian  warfare,  it  must  be  r^ 
membered,  that  this  settlement  stood  alone  on  ifae  north 
shore  of  the  Ohio;  wasa frontier  to  the  moat  numerous 
and  powerful  Indian  villages  in  the  western  country,  and 
the  object  of  th^r  bitterest  enmity  and  most  concentered 
eflbrts.  In  addition  to  the  m^i,  mentioned  above,  one 
woman  and  her  two  children  were  skua  Another  in&nt 
in  her  arms  was  tomahawked,  but  was  rescued  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  recovered  from  its  wounds. 

In  1790,  a  settlement  was  commenced  at  the  forks  of 
Duck  creek,  twenty  miles  up  the  Muskingum,  at  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Waterfbrd ;  and  another  fifieen 
miles  hi^er  on  the  same  river  at  Big  Bottom,  and  a  third 
atWolf  creek,  near  the  forks.  These  settlem^Hs  were 
on  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  laid  off  into  fiurms  of 
106  acres  each,  called  ^doni^on  lots,'  which  were  gra^^ 
tuitoudy  asffl^ied  to  actual  settlera  At  the  close  of  1790, 
these  settlements  contained  447  men,  of  whom  107  had 
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population  even  amidst  the  daqg^s  of  aa  Indian  iwai; 

The  Mttlemaflt  at  Big  Bottom  wasdeBtroyed  by  ^  In- 
dians, January  3d,  IKQl.  Fimmom  persons  mem  kiUedi 
and  fiveiak^i  prisonerg*  This  fatal  aasaolt  Wtt  made  i^ 
^ibe  Indiani  with  their  usoal  guile  ^and  nreadiwy.  Th^ 
'had  Jcept4ipashow  of  ftariiness  and  friendship  towards 
these  people,  which  had  iuHed  Aem  to  aitiinow  secori^; 
Vnperceived  hy  the  people,  thelndiaos  watdhed  diesetde- 
:^inent  fronh  the  summit  of  a&a4|aoenthilL  TbeiirfialRtaniB 
were  returning  from  <their  labors^at  ^eireidng  twilight  to 
didr  supper.  Thelndians,  preceded  hy  a  huge  Mohawky 
rudied  in  upon  the  garrisofi,  and  inflicted  an  imresiBted 
inassajcte.  'One  woman ^nly  ^Mmtended, and  she  inflicted 
a  wound  upon  the  Mohawk,  befive  she  was  Idled  A  boy 
^as  spared,  and  oarried  captive  lo  DetnHt 

The  settlement  at  Wolf  ctwk  was  iframed  ^f  its  im* 
pending  danger  by  two  men  of  the  name  of  Bqllafd,  vfbo 
escaped  from  the  massacre  of  Big  Bottom.  Next  morn- 
ing the  Indians  ^arrited  to  ihe  assault  of  that  pl^e;  but 
finding  theinhabitanis^pprised  of  their  attack,  and  in  rea» 
dtness  for  them,  they  decamped  withom  any  serious  at- 
tempts upon  it  Some  murders  were  committed  at  Wa- 
terfordand  Litde  Wolf^^reek,  in  1994,  and  179&  Al- 
though Marietta,  fr<Hn  its  vigilance  and  preparation,  was 
considered  by  the  enrages  impregnable,  ihe  tsdwa  c^  the 
settlement  often  came  in  widi  arrows  slicking  in  "dmr  bo- 
dies, as  prodi  of  the  goodwill  of  itke  Indians  to  iiyiiie 
daenv,  w^*e  it  in  their  power. 

The  escape  of  die  late  R  J.  Meigs,  Esq^  afterwards 
governor  d*  Ohio,  and  Fostiftmster  general,  fir<nn  variow 
circumstances,  merits  anelatioa  He  was  raturaing  at 
night  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  in  company  with  Mr. 
fiymonds  and  a  black  boy.    The  Indians  firod  upoaSym- 
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ti^nst  the  Indiaii  Ullage  at  Little  Piefcaway.  The  town 
was  destroyed  ;bul  the  retarning  party  sufl^ired  severefy 
from  the  Indians,  ^nd  lost  ten  of  their  number.  He  gain- 
ed, however,  an  accorate  knowledge  of  this  fertile  and  in- 
teresting country,  and  the  positi^  and  force  of  the  Indiaci 
towns  contiguous  to  it. 

Between  the  years  1780,  and  1782,  general  Oark  con- 
ducted a  tai^r  force  against  the  Indians  of  that  region,  in 
which  Old  and  New  Pickaway  nitages  were  buned  In 
1784,  our  government  ^^ted  a  trea^  with  them,  in 
which,  by  certain  mutual  stipulations,  they  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  country  lying  upon  die  Mudungum,  Sci- 
oto, .  and  the  Little  and  Great  Miami. 

The  ^  Ohio  company'  wa»ofgani2ed  at  Boston,  March 
Isl,  178&  It  was  composed  of  revolutionary  o&o&tsaod 
soldiers,  to  whom  congress  assigned  a  mihtary  grant  of 
land  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  The  grant  consisted  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  acres*  General  Putnam  made  the 
settlement,  which  we  have  just  been  contemplating,  under 
this  grant;  and  this  was  the  germ,  from  which  has  grown 
up  this  great  and  populous  community.  In  1788,  congress 
passed  an  ordinance,  estabUshing  a  territorial  government 
over  the  North-western  Territory*  Arthur  St  Chdr  was 
appointed  governor.  In  September^  1788,  the  first  judi- 
cial court  was  holden  in  the  territory.  The  first  political 
object  with  the  governor  was  to  estabUdi  a  peace  with  the 
various  hostile  tribes,  contiguous  to  the  territory.  The 
chiefe  met  at  fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  agreed  upon  a  former  treaty,  which  had  been 
settled  at  fortMTntosh,  in  1785,  and  which  was  now  re- 
newed in  1790. 

In  the  winter  of  1786,  Mr.  Sates  of  RedstMe,  now 
Brownsville  on  the  Mommgahela,  presented  iomsdf  be- 
fore congress,  then  sitting  in  New  Yoiii,  vrith  a  view  to 
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About  ihB  ctMMMMMBQt  of  Ae  yew  1790^  fwnl 
lodiow,  wbOr  A^l^  ^  deftdi  of  Mr.  FiboD,  became  a 
joim  partoer  wiil»  Jifr.Dmmaii.aiid  PUter^ 
Cmciimatv  left  limeiloiie^wiifr  a  oompaay  of  aearty  twen- 
ty  pecaons^  to  eommeme  ibe  secdieraent  oC  their  purcfaaae. 
Tbe  town  was  fint  named  LoaimtivUle.^  As  town  making 
became  afterwaids,.iD  the  progress  of  tbe  western  coantry 
in  population,  a  regular  busioess^aml  tbe  invwtion  and 
ooiningof  namesfor  towns  no^meairsmdyri^  wilt  beamu- 
mag  lo  oonader  the*  li^fBnuiiy  of  this  &r  fetebed  name. 
The  town  was  commenced  oppositis  licking  rives  in  Ken- 
Hicky.  The  name  of  the  town  took  the  initial  of  that 
river  for  its  fifsi  letter.  It  borrowed  09;r  the  mouth,  from 
the  Laun  ^  onHf  opposite,  fhun  the  Greek,,  and  t>iUe,a  city,, 
from  tbe  French.  Hence  we  have  Lesanti  ville,  a  eky  0p- 
posUe  the  mouth  of  iMSsmg^^  in  a  news^par  looted 
at  Leanngton  in  Kentucky,^  the  Qrpe^  appearance  and  print-^ 
log  of  which  smacks  strongly  of  tbewnpliei^andeearso* 
ness  of  the  olden  time  ianow  to^  bo  seeQt  die  ordinal advep- 
tiaement  of  tbe  saleof  the  lots  in  Ai»  city  dien  covered 
with'a  heavy  growAof  timber.  The newspi^r  isshovn^ 
as  a  curiosity  in  M n  Letton^s  museum  in  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Ludlow  on  his  arrival  with  his  pany  eommenoed  ckNuring 
near  the  present  corntf  of  Front  and  Main  snceeta.  Three 
m*  four  log  cabins  were  buik  on  what  is  now  Main  street,. 
Mr.  Ludlow  surveyed,  and  laid  ont  tbe  town,  diniiBg  the 
winter*  The  courses  of  Ae  streets  were  marified  on  Ae 
trees  of  the  heavy  and  dense  forest.  The  dbnndanee  oT 
game  and  fish  left  littlediffieol^  of  subsistence,. and  even; 
the  Indians,  though  hostile,  did  not  mmoy  tfaem. 

Mr.  Symmes  with  the  small  force  at  his  disposal^inFob^ 
ruary,  1789,  descended  the  river  fifteen  mifas  to  Nordi 
Bend,  which  he  deemed  the  best  situation  for  a  tewn. 
But  neither  that  place,  nor  Columtna,  above  Cincinnati^ 
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Cinciimaii,  changed  ibe  name  of  LogantiTille  to  its  presem 
name.  In  the  following  spring,  Mr.  Dunl^p  and  associateB 
laid  out  the  station  of  Colerain  oa  the  Great  Miami,  seven- 
teen miles  north-west  of  Cincinnati,  and  Ludlow^  Gar- 
rard^s,  Covalt's,  Whitens  and  Round  Bottom  stations  were 
commenced.  At  each  of  these  points  general  Harmar 
stationed  a  small  number  of  regulars  for  defence;  and 
whoever  rashly  ventured  beyond  this  line  of  defence  was 
exposed  to  be  murdered,  or  at  least  to  receive  a  shot  from 
the  hostile  Indians,  who  were  constantly  prowling  round. 

Forty  &milies  were  added  to  Cincinnati  this  year.  As 
many  cabins  and  the  first  two  frame  houses  were  erected, 
^ven  mechanics  were  numbered  among  the  Inhabitanta 
Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  new  settlers  were  murdered  by 
the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Span^r,  at  present  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  place,  then  a  boy,  was  carried  into  captivity. 
On  the  application  of  his  father,  he  was  ransomed  by  the 
governor  of  Upper  Canada,  for  the  sum  of  120  dolbu% 
The  issue  of  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  general  Har- 
mar, which  took  place  about  this  time,  has  been  related 
in  anoflier  place. 

Twenty  acres  were  planted  with  com  in  different  parts 
of  the  towa  The  grinding  was  with  hand  mills.  Flour 
and  bacon,  now  in  such  abundance,  were  th^i  imported 
from  the  older  settlements.  The  tables  were  of  spUt 
planks,  and  the  dishes  were  of  wood.  The  dress  oi  the 
men  was  hunting  shirts  of  domestic  fitbric  This  drees 
was  bound  with  a  belt,  or  girdle,  in  which  were  a  knife 
and  a  tomahawk.  The  lower  part  of  this  dress  was  deer 
skin,  and  after  the  Indian  fashion ;  in  fact  the  dress  of  the 
backwoods  people  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  at  the  present 
day.  The  women,  too,  were  as  yet  content  with  dresses  of 
their  own  fabric  The  old  inhabitants  at  that  time,  who 
still  survive,  look  back  from  the  squares  and  streets,  die 
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•pulttiiW^  pfitf^  boMtesB  and  c^tfapedfion  of  the  pttosiM 
difjr  4d  those  primitive  tmies  of  lb|g  cabins,  forefamity  and 
i^fectknH  bemeiiled  by  ixMidMHi  wai^  and  dangers,  as  ifatf 
gbl^R  age  6f  dnehunti. 

Jahiiary  60^  1791,  H  patty  of  ftmf  pelrtoite^  who  were 
t^&tihg  the  connify  ^ti^est  of  the  Great  Miami,  were  at* 
taekedby  the  Indiaite.  Onewaskflled;  oiie  taken,  and 
iki  other  twa  Escaped  to  Cbterain  station.  The  station 
«SnMt^  of  foorteeh  inhabitants,  and  was  defended  by 
^hte^n  scMiera  Two  days  after  dieaitack  upon  the 
fAifSoring  pariyv  the  Indians  camenpcm  this  stiuion,  to  the 
liotliber  of  90Qr  They  denlimded  a  surrender,  wliich  was 
li^  i]^  a  prompt  refusal  A  fire  was  instantly  Commenced 
ihmi  the  garrisdn,  ahd  returned  by  the  Indians.  An 
express  was  sent  to  Cincinnati  for  a  reinforcemcafii;  Und 
fidxty^ree  soldiers  arrived  next  morning.  But  the  Indi- 
ans^iiad  decamped,  before  their  arrival  During  the  at- 
ttek,  lead  foiled  for  bullets.  The  wom^  of  the  ganrison 
soiled  the  deficiency,  by  melting  their  pewter  vessels, 
iftMi  mooldiiig  balk  Near  the  garrison  was. found  the 
bddy  of  a  prisonery  whom  die  Indians  ha4  shiin  in  the 
disappointment  of  their  defeat  He  appeared  to  have 
been  horribly  mangled,  aiid  to  have  expired  from  thecon* 
Burning  Rte  of  a  burning  brand  applied  to  his  boWel& 

An  instance  of  the  keenness  of  Indian  ingenuity,  in  the 
iiivemion  of  original  modes  of  tormre  u?  given  at  diis  tiqna 
The  Indians  captured  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Mo* 
ses  Hewitt,  who  lived  on  die  little  Hockfaocking,  and  was 
a  raembw  of  the  Marietta  seulement  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  suppleness  of  his  Hmbs,  and  the  swifoaess  of 
his  running.  The  Indians  tested  him  widi  their  champi- 
m  raeers,  afid,  ahbough  he  could  not  have  run  with  mudbi 
q>irit,ibMler  his  depre^ng  circumstances,  he  easily  van- 
quished ^em  all  in  swiiftness.    They  affected  to  be  pl^aa- 
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ed,  but  their^nvy  was  ^piqued.  Tbey  ^er^  defitkote  ^ 
provisions,  and  wished  to  ^secure  their  swift  fi>oted  prison** 
er,  while  they  were  occupied  in  4heir  hunt  With  this 
view^and  probaUy  to  torture  bimat  the  same  time,  tbey 
festened  his  wTists  by  crossing  them,  and  Jbmding  them 
firmly  with  cord  They  then  tied  his  arms  to  a  stake,  so 
as  partly  to  raise  theupper  part^of  his  body«  They  &&- 
tened  his  legs  in  the  same  way,  and  partly  cut  off  a  youi^ 
sapling,  bending  it  down,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  would  be  a  counterpoise  to  the  elastie 
fierce  of  the  curved  tree.  Thus  was  he  partially  raised 
>  by  hi&hands  and  feet,  in  away  most  horribly  ^painful;  and 
yet  in  a  position,  where  death  would  be  slow,  in  arrivii^  to 
bis  release.  It  was  like  the  torture  of  killing  by  dropping 
water  on  the  head.  Fortunately,  the  young  man  iiad  re- 
markably slender  wrist  bones.  When  left  alone  to  medi- 
tate upon  his  terrible  situation,  he  contrived,  4iot  without 
disengaging^he  skin  and  flesh  from  his  wrists,  to  disentan- 
gle his  arms  from  their  manacles  and  finally  his  legs. 
He  picked  up  a  little  of  the  scraps  of  jerked  meat,  which 
the  Indians  had  left.  To  baffleiheir  pursuit  and  that  of 
their  dogs,  he  ran  on  the  bodies <)f  ftiUen  trees,  and  mean- 
dered his  course  in  every  directioa  Such  was  the  adroit- 
ness of  his  management,  that  he  put  them  completely  af 
fiiult,  and  escaped  them,  and  came  in  to  the  settlement  of 
Marietta,  wounded,  his  flesh  torn,  and  mangled,  and  ema- 
ciated to  a  skeleton,  and  a  living  proof  how  much  man 
can  survive,  before  he  suffers  the  mortal  pang.  He  had 
been  absent  fourteen.day& 

In  the  disastrous  campaign  ^f  general  St  Clair,  the  is* 

sue  of  which  has  been  related  in  another  place,  a  great 

number  of  the    inhabitants    of  Cincinnati    were  killed. 

The  event  of  the  campaign  had  a  discouraging  effect  up- 

<on  the  fortunes  of  the  settlement  'Severalof  the  inhab* 
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fffl  with  fu}veBtiv)eis,  were  coMQii^  Cm^ 

iiectiflVit  i^egerv^  was  r^i<Uy  QtM  w<^  people^  ebie^ 
Ippp  CkiDi)M%u^  T)ie  seitlfmef^iB  brofuilened  aiwl  divctf^ 
ged  from  the  Marietta  seulement  on  the  w^ie  hvn^  «n4 
4[^iQe|pptti  on  the  ^thi^f,  gia^ui^y  adyaiiciiig  firofn  the 
^^ores  of  t^ieOtiie  fowafda  the  Height  of  Jam)  between 
the  wf^tprsof  the  Ohio  mnl  the  lake^.  Thf  extraordiiiary 
fertility  of  the  cei|Dtfy  pn  the  Scfoto  ^ym^  th^  heplw  <^ 
>}iatri?er  early  fo  ^  setded  wiUi  a  cofiiiMi9^popi|lmioq»^ 
Theeouptry  on  t^ie  GfpMliliium  ^f9¥^  DJiytoB^Mpng  tli? 
eourses  of  Afad  fivwy  8oo|i  became  pqwiMfi  The  eJD* 
teat  of  theiBvaignt^on  pon^  only  be  imagined  by  the  m 
keeper^)  who  Uv^d  on  d^gieat  roads  tQ  the  weetem  ooim* 
try,orbytheageiMaof  t|ie)an4ofl|pe»orby  the  aftfoniah' 
ing  residtsof  a  censua  For  the  lest,  the  setdera  qoiedy 
dropped  ipK^  their  forest  nests,  and  die  next  inleiUg«K»^ 
them  was  by  the  passiAg  traveller,  who  sp^^  nf  their 
wheat  fields^  and  commracing  impro¥eqienia»  ^erer 
was  trana^fbrmation  front  the  silence  of  ^for^  to  die  , 
iesv)t£|  of  popfdatimi,  towqs,  villfiges,  &m^  and  aU  tbf 
fLCOpmpiiniHiepts  c^  civilisi|tipn  and  municipal  Ufe  more 
silent  and  imperceptible,  and  at  tl^saime  time  more  sqd* 
den. 

In  four  years  from  the  treatjr  of  Greenville,  to  wjl,  19 
1799,  die  terriiory  passed  to  what  has  since  been  called^ 
the  second  grade  of  tenitorial  go^mment,  T^  l^gpsb^ 
ti Ye  power,  which  in  the  first  grad?  beloi^;ed  to  ^  gwenh 
or  and  judges,  y/^  tran^ferted  to  a  boop^  «f  rfprepemat 
tives  elec^  ^  die  pee|^  wd  fi  legisbdvet  cwpieili  apr 
pointed  by  congress.  A  delegate  was  chesfNi  to  repKswt 
die  territory  in  the  national  legidatiwa  In  I'KBi^  CSncm? 
nad contained 900 inbafailaiitfiu  Inl8W^1M  InlSOfs 
960. 
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TkB  Jmitfi  of  Urn  imiii&ry  had  hiiherta  been  Temmgh 
i|i^imi)i4  4«mijkeliikeiPn  themfd\  4ie  MiflBiwppi 
eiilNif69t»»iulthe  Ql)tQC(B|he  aouth.  TbeeTftentof 
ifcm^  m»  wfficieoi  to  fwwa  Iwg^  ewpife.  General 
iSi  C^air  ffuwMaed  gavereor.  The  ^rtt  teriHofial  legj»laf 
tore  m^  m  C^Dfiinnati  jn  1199.  Repre^eptiitifea  fiom 
I>etrQit  an4  Kaakaifl^a  were  prapepi;  The  two  pointi 
were  disimtf  by  the  travelled  ranie^  not  much  fbort  of 
800  mileB.  Poring  diiaaeiBioi^  a  diapnte  arose  between 
the  governor  and  4^  two  honws,  tooching  the  power  of 
the  gavemor  to  mwm^m  wqnalified  nega^va  The  le- 
gislature remained  maefisioQ  three  montha  A  atwdy 
f^irit  of  indep^ence,  and  diiq[KmtioB  to  remonstrate 
against  refi  or  supposed  grieynnees^  began  early  to  man* 
iS»at  itsetf  ill  the  leg^lattve  meamresand  enaotmmfa,  Th^ 
nat  sesnon  was  bald  at  QiiUieothe,  in  Norember^  }90(K 
The  differences  between  the  fevemor  and  the  l^slatfi^ 
manifested  themselves  imaw  donag^aessioa 

Pfeviousto  this^  however^  a  separate  lerritorial  gfweror 
ment  had  been  erected  out  of  the  country^  which  now  coiv 
sdttttes  Iqdiana  and  IIhnoi&  The  old  territory  consisted 
of  the  present  stateof  Ohio  a|idMi<^uganteititory.  Tliia 
divisi<Hi  threw  the  Bliami  ceontry  and  Cincinnati,  the  most 
populoop  and  flooriflhiag  village  in  the  country,  npon  the 
ijirep^wei  verge  of  what  woald  opnsiitMe  the  «ew  ^tate. 
Feejings  q(  emalatioR  and  jealonqr  had  ariaen  betw^eo 
diflfer^s^QtiQW,  paiiioaUvly  between  the  Ifiamiw^  8ci- 
Qio  i^ntryt  in  vi^eh  were  ik»  moat  ooiisiderable  «ettle- 
meiamf  in theatata  9ome of  th<we ac^ve  and  ioQnewtial 
ipeib  iwha  naturally  precede  m  prqjecta  of  this  kind,  be** 
gant^tal^of  aa^Mgorerpineni  Totfeua  4ie  gowmor 
aiid  a  miyppity  of  the  legialatafe  were  aTeiae.  Tbiey  ash 
sig|ied,aareaaoaa,  that  the  peopla  w«»W  derive  no  real 
adyantaga  firom  ill    The  ftiiwwfftl  a^jwotof  th^ggvenh 
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ment  was  not  prosperous,  although  most  of  die  puUic  offi- 
cers received  thdr  salaries  from  the  United  States,  yfhea 
erected  into  a  state,  the  people-  theihselYes  would  have  to 
meet  these  chaises,  for  which  it  seemed  to  be  generally 
admitted,  the  privileges  of  a  state  government  at  tfiattime 
afforded  no  adequate  equivalent  There  were  not  want* 
ing  those  at  this  time,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  who  as- 
signed very  diflferent  motives  to  the  governor,  for  wishing 
to  postpone  the  formation  of  a  state  government. 

There  are  no  striking  data,  upon  which  to  seize,  in  order 
to  evince  the  exact  advance  of  the  country  in  population 
and  improvement  But  a  thousand  circumstances,  taken 
together,  manifest  die  prodigious  rapidi^r,  veith  which  the 
woods  were  silendy  filBng  widi  setders.  About  this  dme, 
diat  great  change  in  the  political  administration  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  about  which  so  much  feeling  was  exei* 
ted  at  the  dme,  took  place;  and  the  presidency  passed 
from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adams  to  those  of  Mr.  J^rson;. 
A  new  school  of  politicians  of  course  came  into  power. 
The  governor  and  a  majority  of  the  legislature  belonged 
to  the  defeated  par^.  This  naturally  was  added,  as  a  new 
source  of  disunion,  to  the  territorial  councib. 

The  third  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  convened, 
November  23d,  1801.  There  was  little  cordiality  between 
the  governor  and  the  members,  that  thought,  and  acted 
with  him,  and  the  parQr,  who  claimed  to  be  the  true  repub* 
Kcans,  and  who  expressed  devoted  attachment  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jeffersoa  Early  in  the  session,  H  pro- 
position was  brought  forward  to  propose  to  congress  a  new 
.  division  of  the  whole  territory  into  states.  The  western 
state,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  bounded  by  die  Missis- 
sippi, by  the  Ohio  to  the  western  boundary  of  lands  grant- 
ed to  George  Rodgers  Clark  and  others;  thence  to  the 
head  of  Chicago  river;  dience  by  that  river  to  hfce  Mi- 
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i^h^n;  ^MloeoiiadaeiKMthliJietodiedividi^  be- 
tweeo  the  United  States  aiid£^ui«da;  and  by  thatlinelD 
Ifae  Lake  oftheWoodsy  and  west  to  the  MiflBisBippL  ItwM 
propoiped,  that  the  middle  state  should  be  bounded  west  by 
the  western  state;  south  by  the  Ohio  river  to  the  onouth  of 
die  Scioto;  by  that  river  to  die  Indian  boundary  line; 
dience  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  ConnectiQut  Re-, 
serve;  thence  due  north  to  the  Canada  line;  and  west  by 
diat  line  to  the  first  bound  The  eastern  state  would  of 
course  remain  to  be  bounded  by  the  middle  one,  the  Ohio 
rivei^  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  line& 

A  law,  making  diis  proposition  to  cmigress,  was  passed 
on  the  $lst  of  December,  1801.  As  soon  as  it  was  known, 
it  created  great  excitMnent  in  the<x^untry.  The  umqnty 
of  the  l^slature  protested  a|;ainst  it,  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  -send  on  an  agent  to  congress,  to  protest 
against  the  passing  of  this  proposition  into  a  law  by  con-* 
gress.  The  agency  was  entrusted  to  Thomas  Worthington, 
Esq.  one  of  the  minority  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
According  to  his  in»Utictions,  he  proceeded  to  the  seat  of 
the  general  government,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  law, 
authorizing  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  terri- 
tory, according  to  the  original  plan  in  the  ordinance,  to 
form  a  state  government  The  boundaries  were  so  chang- 
ed, however,  as  to  exclude  the  Detroit  country  firom  hav- 
ing a  part  in  filming  the  new  government  reserving  a 
right  to  attach  the  territory  to  the  state  at  a  future  period, 
should  it  be  deemed  expedient 

This  was  a  party  measure.  It  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, whether  a  majoriQr  of  the  people  of  the  proposed  state 
were,  or  were  not  attached  to  die  Jefierson  school  of  poli- 
dc&  A  part  of  the  Detroit  country  was  populous,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  Mr.  Jefierson's  po- 
litics.   By  excluding  that  country  from  all  participadon^ 
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in  ibmiiigibe  edMittifiiM,  the  d^^ 

sn^ypMttfig  ttw^  MW  stftie  wckiM  te  nsbArt^  tiHim  taft; 

dMdome.     This  fiimiibcMl  tf  itotte  for  ^tiimtkmMi 

their  o(»pMMiB  to^dde^  wh<^  bad  feprdlMMd  fi^fnpmA- 

tion  td  <A«figd  the  bottiidAriM  of  i^meM.     Tkb  trfMlo 

mendure  tvaa  denMtioed,  te  ati  ikiitfinblpled  p^tittd  nte^ 

noettvre. 

The  eteefioM  for  menibert  id  thisi  MnvetHidfi  VtA  ^a(i9& 
in  October.  Thftt  body  met  on  ihie  ^rsc  Monday  of  No^ 
tember^SOSL  Intbeehoioeof  themeebMiift^  thediMttc 
tion  of  Federalist  dnd  RepuMiean  had  hteA  det^  u^  Ipfher^ 
eter  there  y^bb  saffieient  diTersity  cf  serilifliml  to  dfibrd 
the  parties  the  least  prospect  <^  success.  The  rMik  of'tho 
election  manifested,  that  a  mqoriQr  of  the  eleeidis  weM  of 
what  was  called  the  R^Hibliean  party.  Hence  k  mt^ori- 
Pf  of  the  members  refcnrned^  were  of  that  ebaracten 

Governor  St.  CSair  attended  the  meeting  of  the  cMven- 
tion,  with  die  view  of  aiding  in  ^ir  oTganizatfoa  Hs 
presence  was  not  acceptable.  A  proposition,  mdde  by  him 
to  address  the  body,  was  onfy  oairied  by  a  vote  of  tiine- 
teen  to  fonrteea  tn  bis  address  the  governor  advwted 
with  great  severity  to  the  cirenmstance  itf  esctuding  Wayne 
i^ounty,  jnclnding  Dedxiit,  from  a  share  informing  the  con- 
stitution. This  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  a  soffit 
ci^it  departure  from  propriety,  to  authorize  his  immediate 
dismission  from  office. 

The  convention  formed  the  present  constitution  of  Ae 
state,  which  went  into  ofieration,  in  January,  180^  The 
first  l^^Iatnre  under  it  met  at  Chillicothe,  on  d^  h^ 
Tuesday  of  Mardr,  1803;  and  the  new  state  was  found 
to  be  strongly  and  decidedly  ranged  upon  Ae  side  of  Mr. 
Jeflferson's  administratimt  \ery  U^e  poKtical  division 
existed,  and  the  new  government  entered  into  itsfhnctioni 
with  vnsdom^  prudence  and  oconomy*    It  was  a  country, 
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niatefiUB  natoffldly  RepoUicm.  llierewere 
few  indifidiids  of  great  wealth,  or  preponderating  influn 
«Qce»  and  few  of  abject  pov^rtj^  This  hapf^  equality,  thai 
Itts  prevailed  among  the  people,  natitraHy  tended  to  pre- 
irent  jealoasies,  a^l  lo  inspire  them  wi A  kindness  and 
telerance. 

One  e£  the  first  temporary  l^kslative  difficalties  arose 
^ndie  qnestioii,  whether  it  was  consutotional  for  the  legist 
ktnretoeonfor  on  jnsticeBof  the  peace  jorisdiction  in  civS 
eases,  over  greater  sams  than  twenty  dollars  ?  One  of  the 
president  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  aad  two  judges  of 
ibe  mipreme  comt  pronounced  opinions  against  the  consti- 
lutionality  of  the  law.  They  wwe  impeadied,  and  esca* 
ped  conviction  by  a  eangle  vota  Out  of  ikas  contest  arose 
another.  Judges  are  appmnted  for  seven  years.  At  the 
close  of  Ae  first  period  of  seven  years,  one  president 
judge,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  in  o& 
fiee  under  new  appointment&  It  was  made  a  questioh;, 
whether  a  judge,  appointed  in  place  of  one,  who  had  died, 
or  resigned,  could  hold  the  ofBace  for  an  origina]  term  of 
«even  years,  or  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  his 
predecessor.  A  majority  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
inclined,  as  has  been  die  general  interpretation  in  such  ca« 
ees,  to  the  wec&er  constructioa  The  legislature  proceed** 
ed  to  a  new  appointment  of  di  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
<H>urt,  and  all  the  presidents.  By  this  proceeding  two 
judges  of  die  supreme  court,  one  presidenwjudge,  and  se- 
veral associale  judges  were  cUsplaced  fi'om  office.  For  a 
time,  this  question  very  warmly  agitated  the  public  mind. 
The  community  acquiesced  in  the  wrong,  if  such  it  waa 
But  the  princij^e  has  been  almidoned  in  all  subsequent 
i^iilatioa 

The  selecting  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  as  usual 
in  the  wattem  country,  catted  up  sectional  feeling,  heats 
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and  cdl^lisiona  The  sixth  general  assembly  met  at  duUi?- 
eothe,  December,  1807.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  this 
assembly  was,  to  provide  for  the  pmmnlgation  <^  the  le- 
gislative acts;  and  ordering  the  printing  of  fi%  copies  oC 
the  auditor^s  and  treasurer'^  reports  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents.  Samuel  Huntington,  Esq.  was  governor 
of  the  state,  from  1807  to  1810.  There  had  bera  a  long 
period  of  tranquillity  with  the  Indians.  Alarm  was  excited 
abont  this  time  by  some  hostile  movements  of  the  Indians 
on  the  frontier.  But  the  apprehensions  for  this  time  proY* 
ed  to  be  groundless,  and  soon  passed  away.  By  reports 
duly  authorized,  the  miUtia  were  proved  to  be  badly  anned, 
and  oi^anized.  Measures  were  tak^i  by  this  assembly  to 
remedy  this  serious  evil  Great  numbers  d  local  acts,  as 
would  be  naturally  required  in  a  new  state,  so  rapidly  pas* 
sing  from  the  condition  of  a  wilderness,  were  passed.  They 
were  such,  as  related  to  the  erection  of  mill  dams^  the 
clearing  out  and  repairing  roads,  and  the  incorporation  of 
towns.  A  striking  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  statf ,  ia 
improvement  and  importance,  in  the  years  1807 — '^  and  ^ 
is  affi>rded  by  a  review  of  the  numerous  legislative  acts  of 
that  period.  Great  and  little  matters  are  mixed  up  in  amu- 
sing incongrui^r.  Beside  enactments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  universities,  libraries  and  literary  societies,  the 
erection  of  new  counties,  and  the  incorporation  of  charita- 
ble institutions  and  religious  societies,  are  acts  encoura- 
ging the  making  of  salt,  killing  of  squirrels  ^md  wolves, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  firing  the  woods  and  prairies. 

The  seat  of  government  having  been  removed  tempo- 
rarily to  Zanesville,  the  ninth  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly was  held  at  diat  place.  The  finances  of  the  state  seen 
to  have  been  gradually  improving.  In  the  Zanesville  ses- 
sion of  1810,  the  auditor  of  the  state,  in  rendering  his  ac- 
counts, states,  that  the  reveiue  miB  imprpving,  and  thaW 
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should  the  present  order  of  things  continue,  ^  treeswy 
would  soon  be  able  to  meet  all  expenditures.  At  the  open^ 
ing  of  this  session,  Return  J.  Meigs,  Esq.  was  declaiiB<k 
governor. 

In  this  session  the  governor  presented  a  map  of  the  felb- 
of  Ohio,  with  accompanying  docum^fits  explaoaiory  oi 
Ae  manner,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  ob- 
struction of  the  fiills»  The  governor  reconmiended  in  hia 
message  the  dMisideration  of  the  question,  what  kimi  of 
aid  the  state  of  Ohio  ought  to  render^  in  carrying  tbe  pro- 
posed improvement  into  effect?  The  acts  of  this  session 
continue  to  evince  the  powerful  increase  of  population  by. 
the  number  of  new  counties  created.  Ohio  was  already 
beginning  to  become  com{mratively  a  pqNilous  country*. 
In  all  cases  the  intercourse  between  Ohio  and  the  general, 
government  manifested  comity  and  good  feeling. 

About  this  time  began  to  be  seen  the  extravagant  rage  of 
this  state  for  making  new  bank&  The  first  state  legislature 
incorporated  the  ^  Miami  exporting  company  bank'  at  Cin- 
cinnati. It  soon  established  for  itself  an  extensive  and  so- 
lid reputation..  Subsequendy,  other  banks  were  incorpora- 
ted as  follow:  Two  in  Cincinnati;  otte  in  Chillicoihe; 
one  at  Zanesville ;  one  at  Steubenville ;  and  one  at  Warrea 
Ohio  was  a  frontier  state.  The  events  of  the  war  began  to 
thicken  upon  the  sur&ce  of  this  state,  which  was  in  &ct 
one  of  its  most  considerable  theatres.  Greatamounts  of  mo- 
ney were  expended  here,  in  consequence  of  the  advance 
of  the  armies  upon  Canada.  Ohio  furnished  supplies,  and 
the  plenty  of  money  gave  to  every  thing  an  artificial  and 
unnamral  value.  Every  community  of  a  dozen  members, 
thought  they  could  institute  a  bank,  and  claimed  a  legal 
right  to  do  it  Intelligent  and  provident  men  focesaw  the 
evils,  and  the  misery,  which  this  iMrder  of  things  mustulti-^ 
Qiately  eotftil  upon  the  comiaiinity.     JBut  public  &eling 
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bad  tricen  them  up,  and  the  fiiciliiy  of  makhig  oramj  iijr 
Mgning  names  to  a  piece  of  paper  became  iooseduclife,. 
to  be  resisted. 

We  have  recorded  the  most  prominent  errato  of  die 
war  in  another  place.  Ohio  was  the  theatre  of  seme  bril^ 
lianc  exploits^  and  of  more  disaster^  humilialHiny  and  sofi^ 
lering.  Its  frontier  saSsrei  incakoiaUy.  Much  of  ita 
best  and  bratest  bfaxMlflowed  JWo^state  in  the  Union  maiK 
iftsted  less  dejection  in  defeat^  or  moM  prompt  and  patrw 
otic  parposes  to  fill  die  ranioi  anew^  and  fbctiish.nKaiey  and 
supplies.  The  character  of  Ohio,  diroogh  this  diTenified 
and  bloddj  stru^fe  is  mariEed  with  imperishable  honor. 

In  the  session  of  1813,  the  growing  evil  o(  bmk  incor-- 
poradons  continued*^  Many  religious  societies  wwe  m» 
eorporated.  Acts  were  passed  to  suppress  gamfahng ;  and 
we  ought  to  remark  in  passings  that  a  sMai  and  honorable 
regard  ta  good  morals  marks  all  the  l^isiadon  of  tbia 
state  from  the  beginnings  This  state  has  be^i  almost 
alone  among  her  sisters  in  her  enactments  against  the 
evib  of  kitteries.  In  this  session  an  applicanon  was 
made  to  congress  fer  am  appropriation  of  lands  on  the 
frontiers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana^  to  encourage  immigrants 
10  settle  in  those  pwtions  of  the  country. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  legislatore  in  1814^ 
Hiomas  Worthington,  Esq.  vras  declared  governor.  The 
accounts  of  the  auditiNr  prove,  that  the  revenue  of  the^ 
state  was  fiiUy  adequate  to  its  expenditures.  A  pedtkm 
was  presented  tathis  assembly  by  the  Germans,  vdio  are 
numerous,  and  have  oonsideraUe  eommmiities  in  te 
state,  requesting^  diat  a  numberi^the joumab  of  amm^ 
bly,  and  laws  of  the  sta^  may  be  translated  into^Gcarman,. 
and  printed  in  that  hmguage.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
the  tegtslature  to  put  an  end  to  die  increase  of  hmka. 
The  plan  pn^posed  was  to  wteod  the  chartecs  of  existtog 
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ImxisBj  flo  a$  to  eidist  their  interest  against  new  appiiciffits, 
and  to  enforce  severe  penalties  upon  private  banking  coei- 
panies.  A  singular  coincidence  occurred  lo  prevent  it 
The  advocates  of  unlimited  banking  saw^  that  ihis  plan 
would  be  destradive  of  iheir  sdiemea.  The  enemies  of 
banking  establishmente  of  all  kinds  saw  in  it  a  ftmaning 
manoQuvvey  to  secure  a  monopoly  for  the  existing  baidtt. 
The  plan  was  consequently  defeated  During  the  ses^ 
aon  of  this  assembly^  news  arrived  of  the  victory  of  the 
8th  of  January,  at  New  Orleana  The  legislature  resolvw 
ed  to  flhrattnate  the  legislative  hall,  and  to  oflfer  solemn 
thanksgivii^s  by  rritgious  services. 

A  law  was  passed^  Fdiraary^  181S|  imposing  severe 
penalties  upcm  unchartered  banka  But  the  public  feeling 
had  sostroi^Iy  identified  itoelf  both  in  interest  aad  opin- 
ion with  the  impiressiony  that  banking  was  a  commoii 
Nght,  which  it  was  iUegaland  tyrannical  to  restraint  that  the 
prohibitory  law  was  but  a  dead  letter.  Various  nsew  banks 
sprung  upland  everyone  could  now  see  the  tendency  of  the 
evih  In  1816,  the  i^lan  proposed  two  years  b^re,  whkh 
vi^as  that  of  chartering  certain  banks,  and  prohibiting  ait 
Others,  was  adopted.  But  in  this  time  the  list,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  incorporate,  had  increased  (rom  (en  to 
nearly  tkhrqr.  Qiarters  werere&sed  to  a  number  quite  as 
secure  on  bankk^  principles^  as  those,  which  had  obtained 
diem.  The  dowiifeU  that  ensued,  was  inevitable  fixNn  die 
nalure  of  thingB,  and  the  same  results  of  iraiid  and  escape 
on  the  part  of  the  cniAy,  and  misery  and  ruin  on  the  part 
of  the  simpleand  nnsuspeoiifig,  was  the  result  A  strong 
parly  eodstad  in  tins  state  for  adoptii^rdief  laws,  like 
those,  which  under  similar  pressure  had  prevailed  in  the 
other  wesl»n  states.  But  the  steady  exertions  of  a  few 
correctand  practical  politicians  kept  all  these  deqierate 
rraiefbesinclMck.   LawaeofiNrdi^  paymeitt  vrere  partial^ 
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ly  relaxed  in  favor  of  the  debtor,  in  1819.    But  in  a  sbortf 
time  they  returned  to  their  natural  operatioa 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1818^  Ethan  Allen 
Brown,  Esq.  was  declared  governor.  In  this  session  and 
that  of  1819,  we  meet  with  nastrikii^  political  landmarks. 
The  natural  progress  of  such  a  country  in  improvement  of 
every  kind,  aiier  the  government  is  firmly  established,  and 
things  have  all  found  their  bearings,  is  strongly  marked  by 
ibe  multipticity  of  enactments  in  regard  to  internal  regula- 
tions  and  local  affiurs. 

In  November,  1819,  the  seat  of  government,  vdiich  had- 
been  previously  located  by  law  at  Columbus,  was  actual- 
ly removed  thera  The  legislature  assembled  at  that 
place  in  December.  Thomas  Worthington,  Esq.,  the 
same  gentleman,  who  had  acted  so  efficiently  in  procuring 
the  admission  of  Ohio,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union,  was  de» 
clared  governor.  At  that  session  of  the  legislature,  a  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  the  present  state  library.  The  man- 
ner of  doing  it  not  only  reflects  honor  on  the  distinguished 
individual,  through  whose  instrumentality  it  was  procured^ 
but  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  manner,  in  which  litera- 
ry concernments  are  obliged  to  be  managed,  in  order  to* 
receive  the  patronage  of  the  community. 

Columbus  was  a  new  town,  which  had  just  sprung  up 
from  the  forest  The  public  functionaries  would  natural- 
ly be  exposed  to  great  inconvenience,  for  want  of  bookg 
and  other  means  of  intelligence.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  governor  suggested  to  some  active  and  influ- 
ential members  of  the  legislature,  that  if  they  would  pro- 
cure the  addition  of  1,500  dollars  to  the  contingent  fond 
at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  he  would  expend  it  in 
books,  would  arrange  them  in  a  room  in  die  public  offices, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature;  and  if  the  mea- 
sure should  prove  unacceptable  to  the  legislature,  be  would 
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ieiie  the  books  on  his  own  account  The  plan  was  adop- 
ted ;  and  thus  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  state  library, 
which  is  now  increased  by  yearly  appropriations. 

Among  other  political  movements  in  Ohio,  the  contro- 
versy with  the  bank  of  the  United  States  deserves  a  pa&- 
nng  notice.  This  institution  was  created  at  the  time 
when  the  bank  mania  was  raging  at  the  height  of  its  vio- 
lence. In  December,  1816^  a  resolution  was  offered  in 
the  senate  of  Ohio,  requesting  the  mother  bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  locate  certain  branches  in  this  state;  but  the 
resolution  was  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
ascertained  by  the  mover,  that  it  might,  probably,  result  in 
an  amendment,  declaring  it  unwise  to  locate  branches  in 
the  state  at  all.  Branches,  however,  were  instituted  in 
Ohio.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  to  tax  them,  original- 
ly contemplating  no  other  tax,  than  that  imposed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  state.  This  latter  clause  was  not  adopted. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  had  this  principle  been  admit- 
ted into  the  act,  the  tax  might  have  been  paid,  and  the 
Subsequent  unhappy  controversy  avoided.  The  state, 
though  very  unanimous  in  its  measures,  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  court,  without  giving  any  unne- 
cessary vexation  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

The  great  woiic  of  internal  improvement  by  canals, 
which  is  now  in  such  triumphant  progress  in  this  state,  was 
in  contemplation  here  at  an  early  day.  At  the  first  session 
of  the  state  l^slatttre,a  law  passed,  authorizing  a  lottery 
to  raise  money  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Muskin- 
gum and  Cuyahoga  rivers.  But  lotteries  had  never  been 
popular  in  this  state;  and  it  did  not  succeed.  Still  the 
communis  here  never  lost  sight  of  the  suliject  Resolu- 
tions, authorizing  examinations,  with  a  view  to  construct- 
ing a  canal,  were  introduced  into  the  legislature^  ia  Janu- 
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ary,  1819,  and,  after  sorMcHicaBsioiiin  fiiehcaiflei^fcfre* 
8entatrvefi,weresu£ferecl  to  sleep  on  the  table. 

At  the  session  of  1817,  the  l^datare  took  up  die  sub^ 
jectof  the  New  York  canal,  then  in  its  oomramieenienu 
They  passed  a  resolution,  asserting  the  importanoeof  the 
woii[,  and  dieir  cmiTiction  of  its  practicabiKtf.  Tkey  di- 
rected the  governor  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Clinkm  upoor 
the  subject  At  that  day,  it  was  the  opinkm  of  many  su-* 
perficial  politicians,  that  the  magnifioent  project  was  a 
mere  chimera,  got  up  by  Mr.  C%nton  fin*  pohticri^feGl 
It  was  treated  with  ridicule  under  the  name  <£  ^Clinton's 
big  ditt^h.'  The  opinion  expressed  by  (%io  vms  dicited 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clinton,  then  president  of  the  ^New 
York  canal  board,'  to  governor  Wordiington ;  and  thb 
opinion  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  &vorable  bearing  upon 
4ie  measure.  It  is  evidence  of  the  sagacity  and  intelU*- 
genceof  the  public  men  of  the  state,  as  is  now  amply  de* 
monstrated  by  the  success  of  the  work.  We  add  die  let- 
ter and  report,  as  interesting  documents,  touching  the  ori- 
gin of  the  greatest  national  work  evw  undertaken  in  the 
West 

Hon.  Be  Witt  Clinton's  letter,  abme  oBuded  to,  dated 
AJbamf,  November  llth,  1816 

Sir — ^Byan  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York, passed  at  their  last  ses8ion,a  board  c^commissioneis 
was  constituted  hr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practi* 
cabili^of  connecting byacanal, the  navigable  watersof  the 
Hudson  river  with  lake  Eria  As  the  oi^;an  of  that  board 
and  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  said  act,  I  b^ 
leave,  through  you,  to  solicit  the  attention  of  die  bonora* 
ble  the  kgisb^ire^  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  this  mterestiog 
iwibject 
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A  carefbl  examiiiati<m,  by  competaM  ei^^nibeii;^  ef  die  « 
Teute  of  the  contemplated  canal,  fully  authprizeB  die  hi^ 
lief  that  it  can  be  made  at  an  expense,  which,aIthough  con* 
aiderable,  will  be  vastly  overbalanced  by  the  utility  of  the 
object — a  fecility  in  the  transportation  id  mailLet  of  the 
abundant  productions  of  the  West-^-a  rapid  and  easy  in* 
tercbange  of  coounodities  of  foreign  and  domestic  growth 
•^-4in  increasing  activity  in  commercial  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  a  consequent  enhancement  in  the  value  of . 
lands,  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  benefits  to  be  realized 
from  a  communication  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic,  by  means  of  a  navigable  canal 

Nor  can  it  be  disputed,  that  from  the  local  situation  of 
die  stale  of  Ohio,  the  luxuriance  of  her  soil,  her  growing 
wealdi  and  increasing  population,  she  will  be  among  the 
first  to  eiyoy  these  advantages 

As  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  state  of  New  York,  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
this  improvement  in  the  means  of  intercommunication^ 
it  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  justice,  that,  with  them,  they 
should  also  participate  in  the  expense. 

Distinguished  for  patriotism  and  liberality,  the  l^sla- 
ture  of  that  state  are  therefi>re  respectfiilly  invited  to  par- 
take, with  New  Yoik,  in  the  lasting  advantages  and  im* 
mortal  honor  resulting  from  the  accomplishment  of  an  obr 
ject  so  important    With  sentiments,  &au 

DE  WITT  CLINTON, 
President  of  Ae  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

His  Elxcellency  the  governor  of  Ohia 

^The  joint  committee  to  whom  viras  referred  the  commu* 
nication  of  his  excellency,  the  governor,  of  the  11th  ult 
together  with  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  Hon.  0e 
Witt  Clinton,  on  the  sut]gect  of  die  contemplated  caual 
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from  lake  Erie  to  tfie  Hadmo  rirer,  have  bad  the  same 
under  consideration  and  now  submit  the  following  re* 
port: 

^From  a  view  of  the  Subject  submitted  to  their  consid* 
eration,  your  committee  are  fiilly  impressed  with  die  be- 
lief, that  the  making  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  river  to 
lake  Erie,  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  this  slate, 
and  the  United  States  hi  general,  both  in  a  eommercid 
and  in  a  political  point  of  view.  The  fitcili^  which  it  will 
afford  to  the  exportation  of  the  surplus  produce  of  our  lux* 
uriantsoil,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  of  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  enterprise  are  effects  too  obvious  to 
passunnouced,  and  of  too  much  importance  to  be  n^ec- 
led,  as  affording  a  safe,  easy  and  expeditious  mean  of  rnu- 
tual  interchange  of  commodities  between  difierent  sec- 
tions of  our  eommon  country;  highly  advantageous  1o  all, 
as  increasing  the  commercial  connections,  fii^dly  inter- 
*  oourse,  and  ties  of  interest ;  and  by  these  means  strengthen- 
ing the  bonds  of  union  between  remote  parts  of  the  na- 
tion. The  contemplated  canal  presents  advantages  vastly 
superior  to  those  resulting  from  any  work  of  die  kind  ac- 
complished by  the  industry  of  man  in  any  age  or  country. 
From  a  geographical  view  of  the  stato  of  Ohio,  extending 
for  a  great  distance  on  its  northern  frontier,  along  the  ex- 
tensive navigable  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  presenting 
all  the  advantages  of  a  northern  market,  and  washed  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  boundaries  by  one  of  thegreat  branch- 
es of  the  Mississippi^  aflbrding  an  easy  access  to  a  southern 
market,  and  a  facility  in  obtaining  the  various  productions 
of  the  south,  connecting  the  northern  with  the  southerly 
and  the  western  with  the  Atlantic  states;  ccmsidaring  its 
happy  clrmato  and  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  its  soil,  inter- 
sected by  navigable  rivers  and  unbroken  by  mountains,  wq 
«re  struck  with  its  natural  advantages,  which,  if  improvedi 
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tiy  an  enli^tened  and  liberal  policy,  will  render  die  situa- 
tion of  Ohio  inferior  to  that  of  no  state  in  theUnion,or  coun<- 
try  in  the  world.  Among  these  improveroents,  the  eontem- 
plated  canal  is  unquestionably  of  the  first  importance 
Sensible  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude  can  not  be  effec- 
ted without  the  united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  those  in- 
terested, and  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  di^t  the  great* 
est  advantages  will  result  to  the  United  States  generally, 
and  particularly  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
New  York,  from  the  completion  of  the  contemplated  ca- 
nal ;  your  committee  are  clearly  of  opiivion  that  true  poli- 
cy, as  well  as  justice,  require  the  stfite  of  Ohio  to  lend  its 
aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  such  incalculable 
utility.  We  are  at  the  same  time  sensible,  that  ifae  funds  of 
this  state  will  not  permit  us  to  aid  in  the  undertaking  in 
that  proportion,  which  might  be  expected  fin^n  the  relative 
population  of  the  stata 

Your  committee  have  had  no  accurate  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  probable  expense  of  the  proposed  jcanal  Bui 
from  the  b€Stin6>rmationr*they  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
they  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  work  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  can  be  accomprished  at  an  expense  within  the 
reach  of  those  interested,  and  from  the  enterprising  spirit 
and  enlightened  policy  of  the  state  of  New  York,  they 
fi^el  little  hesitation  in  believing,  that  it  wiH  be  undertaken. 

Your  committee  are  at  present  unable  to  poim  out,  or 
recommend  any  particular  method  of  aiding  Jn  the  propor 
sed  work,  not  being  in  possession  of  any  ii^ormation  rela- 
tive to  the  system  or  plan  which  may  be«dopted  by  the 
slate  of  New  York  for  effecting  the  otyect 

Your  committee  respectfully  submit  for  cqosidertion, 
the  foUovdi^ resolutions: 

Resolved  by  the  ge$ierid  assembly  of  the  state  ^ 
Ohioj  That  this  stale  will  aid  as  fer^as  its  resources  will 
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justify,  in  making  tbe  contemj^ted  canal  from  lake  Erie  to 
the  Hudson  river,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advisable,  wh^i  the  plan  or  system  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  diat  work  may  be  knovm;  and  that  his  excellency  the 
governor  be  requested  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
Hoa  De  Witt  Clinton,  or  such  other  perscms  as  he  may 
think  necessary,  and  take  such  other  means  as  he  may 
deem  advisable,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
and  probable  expense  of  making  said  canal,  the  probable 
time  when  the  same  will  be  commenced,  the  plan  which 
may  be  adopted  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  he  may  deem  important  or  U8^1,and  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  general  assembly  at  their  next 
session. 

Resolvedj  That  his  excell^icy  the  governor  be  reque^ 
ed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  report  and  resolu- 
tion to  the  executive  of  the  state  of  New  Yoik,  and  to  the 
Hon.  De  Witt  Qinton,  president  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners for  the  canal  from  lake  Erie  to  Hudson^sriven^ 

Januartfj  27,  1817. 

As  incidental  proofi  of  the  utility  of  canals  in  transk 
portation,  it  was  communicated  to  the  l^slature,  that  gyp- 
sum had  been  found  in  great  quantities  along  the  New 
York  canal,  on  the  shores  of  die  upper  lakes,  and  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  on  the  shores  of  Sandudcy  bay.  In 
the  session  of  1820,  important  acts  were  passed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufitctures;  and  an  act,  pro- 
viding for  the  support  and  regulation  of  common  Bchoohi 
A  generous  effort  was  subs^uently  made,  to  intro- 
duce the  admirable  school  system  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  into  this  stata  Though  these  efforts  have  not 
yet  prevailed,  to  the  extent  that  could  be  wished,  there  is 
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reasmi  to  hope,  tfa^t  at  some  future  day,  they  will  go  into 
complete  effect.  Since  that  time^  the  march  of  the  state  in 
improvement  has  been  steady  and  unremitting.  We  have 
given  in  another  place  statements  of  the  progress  of  the 
two  great  (Hiio  canals.  At  the  present  period,  Ohio,  in 
the  stamina  of  true  strength  and  greatness,  in  the  extent 
of  her  industry,  in  the  growing  amount  of  her  manufac- 
tures, in  the  r^ular  advance  of  her  population,  in  the 
numbers  and  oi^anization  of  her  militia,  and  in  her  gener- 
al s[Hrit,  intdhgenceand  improvement,  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  first  states  in  the  Unioa 
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As  we  have  seen,  that  part  of  Pennsyhania,  dial  ki  wai- 
ter^ by  the  Ohio  and  ilB  branches,  is  ailaitted  west  of  the 
great  dividing  ridge  of  the  Allegbaiues,  that  scfNurates  die 
waters  of  the  Adandc  from  those  of  the  Ohia  Among 
these  ridges  the  principal  are  Peter^s  mountain,  Tuscaro- 
ra  mountain,  Sideling  hill,  Jack^s  mountain,  and  Bald 
Eagle  ridge.  West  of  these  is  the  Great  Alleghany  ridge, 
which  separates  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters. 
The  base  of  this  ridge  is  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  above  the  base  is 
from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  It  is  believed,  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  sur&ce  of  Pennsylvania  is  west  of  these 
mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  The 
fiice  of  the  country  generally  is  hilly,  rolling,  and  in  some 
places  mountainous.  Except  in  the  regions  about  lake 
Erie,  very  litde  of  West  Pennsylvania  can  be  called  level 
In  this  part  of  the  state  are  the  following  counUes.  West- 
moreland county,  population  30,288;  chief  town,  Greens* 
burg,  771;  Fayette  county,  36,385;  chief  town.  Union, 
1,058;  Green,  15,393;  Waynesburg,  398;  Washington^ 
39,391;  Washington,  1,630;  Armstrong,  10,383;  Kit- 
tanning,  317;  Venango,  4,887;  Franklin,  353;  Crawford, 
9,356;  Meadville,649;  Warren,  1,975;  Warren,  183;  Mer- 
cer, 11,590  ;Mercer,506;Buder,  10,180;  Butler,335;  Bea- 
ver,  15,334 ;  Beaver,361.  To  diese  we  may  add  Alleghany, 
34,336.  Pittsburg,  contained  by  die  census  of  1830, 7,348, 
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and  id  now  compuied  to  cimttiiB  13,000^  makii^  a  total  of 
186,000.  To  these  we  may  add  a  rery  coi«derable  ifiterme- 
diate  population  along  the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  Uiat 
more  properiy  belong  to  the  Western,  than  the  Atlantic 
country ;  so  that,  probably,  at  the  census  of  1830,  West 
Pennsylvania  may  be  supposed  to  contain  considembly 
more  than  300,000  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  college  at  Cannonsburg,  in  an  elevated  and 
pleasant  situatioa  It  is  an  instifuticm  of  ccmstderable  im- 
portance, but  too  near  the  college  at  Wariidngton,  to  allow 
the  supposition  that  both  the  instftntions  can  flourish.  The 
college  edifice  makes  a  respectable  appearance.  The  col- 
lege at  Washington  is  situated  in  that  pleasant  village,  in 
the  centre  of  a  populous  and  thriving  country,  tt  has  a 
collegiate  foundation,  and  considerable  funds,  and  endow- 
ments, and  has  graduated  between  twenty  and  thirty  stu- 
dents in  some  years. 

The  system  of  common  schools  in  West  Pennsylvania 
does  not  materially  diflfer  from  dmt  east  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  less  inequality  of  condition  among  the  people, 
and  the  modes  of  conducting  schools  are  more  ^milar  to 
those  of  N^¥  England. 

They  are  generally  a  hardy,  robust,  and  industrious  race 
of  people  in  their  habits,  pursuits,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
as  well  as  in  their  persons,  much  resembling  the  people  o( 
New  England.  The  climate,  though  something  milder,  is 
not  very  much  unlike  that  of  Connecticut  The  people, 
like  those  of  New  fingland,  are  generally  addicted  to  ha- 
bits of  religious  worship,  and  to  connecting  themselves 
With  some  religious  society.  Their  trade  is  with  Pitts- 
bui^,  or  Canada,  and  New  Yoric,  by  the  way  of  lake  Erie. 
Besides  the  county  towns,  mentioned  above.  West  Penn- 
sylvania contains  the  following  considerable  villages. 
Conwlsville^  on  die  east  9ide  of  the  Youghiogeny,  is  noted 
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fer  die  important  millB  and  mnQU&ctories  in  ite  neif^dbor- 
hood,  and  contains  600  inhabitants, 

Brownsville  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Monon« 
gahela  riven  The  great  national  road  passes  through  it. 
It  is  surrounded  with  fine  orchards,  and  fields,  in  a  ridi, 
picture^qtte  and  romantic  country;  and  has  some  fine  sione 
buildings  in  and  about  it  It  contained,  in  1830, 771  inha* 
hitants.  It  probably  now  contains  1,000.  Bridg^)ort  is 
a  village,  opposite  to  Brownsville,  and  contains  624  inha- 
l^taiUsi  Cannoosburg  is  on  the  west  side  of  Oiartier'^ 
creek,  eight  miles  north  of  Washington.  It  is  surround" 
ed  by  a  hilly,  but  fotile  country;  and  contained  in  1890, 
630  inhabitants.  Erie,  beautifiilly  situated  on  the  south 
ndeof  lake  Erie,  is  a  thriving  village,  containing,  in  1820, 
632  inhabitants.  It  is  a  stopping  place  for  steam  boats^ 
that  pass  upon  the  laka  It  used  to  be  called  Plresq  Isle. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Erie  county,  and  is  in  N.  latitude 
43^  31',  190  miles  north  of  Pittsburg.  A  portage  fixMn 
the  lake  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  AUej^any  river, 
eommeoddB  here.  The  distance  is  fifteen  miles;  and  the 
two  places  are  ouinected  by  a  tumpika  Imm^ise  qinuEi- 
tides  of  salt  used  to  be  ttw^ported  over  this  pwtage.  It 
was  brought  fit>m  the  great  Saline  in  New  YoiiL;  and  vras 
sent  down  the  Ohio,  for  the  supply,  of  the  country  on  its 
ivaters.  But  salt  is  now  made  so  cheaply,  and  abundantly 
on  the  Ohio,  and  its  waters,  that  this  trade  is  in  a  great 
measure  suspended.  A  great  deal  of  trade,  however,  still 
passes  diis  way,  both  that  of  articles  for  New  York  &oin 
die  western  country;  and  of  articles  sent  from  New  York 
to  the  western  country.  In  the  year  1809,  52,000  barrels 
of  salt  were  sent  across  this  turnpike  to  Pittsbui^ 

Waterford  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Frendi  credc, 
a  considerable  river  of  the  AU^^mny  ;and  is  the  place  where 
the  portage  from  Erie  terminates^    It  ii  a  village  o[  con- 
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didefable  busmess,  and  has  a  post  office,  a  immber  of 
stores,  inns,  and  commission  warehouses;  and  is  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Erie.  Meadville  is  on  the  east  bank  of 
French  creek;  and  has  several  stores,  inns  and  public 
buildings;  a  post  office,  and  printing  office,  two  churches, 
and  a  coII^e,  which  is  a  respectable  seminary,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alden.  Dn  Bently,  late  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  bequea^d  a  very  considerable  library  %o 
tfiiscoH^e;  audit  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Franklin,  Kittanning  and  Freeport,  are  inconsiderable 
villages  between  this  place  and  Pittsburg.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  New  York,  is  watered  by  the  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghany.  It  is  in  New  Yoric  principally, 
and  along  the  upper  courses  of  the  Alleghany,  that  are 
found  those  deep  and  noble  pine  forests,  when^  are  cann- 
ed the  boards  and  lumber,  which  supply  the  greater  part 
of  tfie  demand  for  this  article  in  all  the  western  country, 
and  quite  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  supposed,  that  neariy 
30,000,000  feet  of  plank  have  this  year  descended  the  Al- 
leghany. In  return,  keel  boats  carry  back  whiskey,  iron, 
castings,  cider,  apples,  bacon,  and  many  other  domestic  ar- 
ticles. The  brig  Dean,  and  the  Sally  Ross,  and  several 
other  vessels  of  burden  have  been  launched  on  the  Alle- 
ghany, and  have  descended  thence  to  New  Orieans. 
The  Alleghany  is  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Among 
the  natural  curiosities  in  this  region  is  Oil  creek,  which 
enters  into  the  Alleghany.  The  spring  source  of  this 
creek  yields  great  quantities  of  bituminous,  or  unctuous 
matter,  like  petroleum ;  and  probably  is  Aat  substance.  It 
is  taken  internally,  as  a  medicine;  and  the  rheun^atic  find 
relief,  by  bathing  the  joints  affected  with  that  complaint, 
with  this  oil.  Many  people  atPittsbui^  keep  this  oil  in 
vol*.  II.  51 
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bottles,  snd  attach  ntuch  confidence  to  it,  as  coiftaiDiii^ 
some  mysterious  efficacy. 

All  parts  of  tiie  western  country  seem  admirably  ac^ 
eommodated  die  one  to  the  other ;  the  <Mie  part  sopplyii||; 
what  4heother  wimled.  The  country  on  ihe  Alleghany  id 
much  of  it  lurokra,  sterile,  and  not  calculated  lo  become  a 
rich  farming  country.  It  contains  inexhaustitde  sopplies  of 
the  finest  lumber ;  and  innumerable  mill  seats.  Pfttsbuig^ 
and  the  country  below  it,  can  amply  supply  all  the  wants 
of  this  region,  as  regards  produce,  manu&ctures  and  artir 
cles  c^  iron  fiibric.  In  return,  mills  with  water  jMnver^ 
are  very  uncommon  about  Pittsburg;  and  the  adjacent 
country  naturally  calls  for  the  lumber  of  the  AU^hany; 

In  describing  the  Alleglmny  and  its  waters,  we  have 
named  the  principal  streams  fixNn  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  that  swell  diatfine  river.  There  is  one  ofedc,  that 
we  have  not  mentioned ;  a  tributary  of  die  AHeghanyi 
that  deserves  mention  were  it  only  for  its  name,  Muhulboo- 

Pitttborg,  in  the  extent  of  her  manu&ctures,  isihe  oo* 
\y  rival  of  Cincinnati  in  the  West  In  population,  wealth 
and  importance  it  is  next  to  that  city;  and  the  third  in  the 
valley  of  the  Miosissippl  A  more  charming  spot  for  the 
site  of  a  city  could  scarely  be  selected  When  either 
die  town  is  viewed  firom  the  surrounding  hills,  or  in  the 
im*dure  of  summer  those  hills  are  seen  from  the  town, 
the  contrasted  pictare  is  delightfiiL  No  place  is  surroun- 
ded by  more  charmingly  rounded  and  romantic  hills;  and 
the  boudless  view  of  hill  and  dale,  the  Alleghany  bring- 
ing down  its  nordiem  tribute  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Menoi^hela  its  southern  oflfering  on  the  other,  the  sii^- 
lar  bh^of  these  rivers,  their  junction,  the  broad  and 
beautiful  Ohio,  calmly  commencing  its  course  of  IfiOO 
miles,  and  winding  away  among  its  deep  forests,  and  its 
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flberes  ebaded  by  noble  sycamores,  die  town,  its  sur^ 
rounding  villas,  and  the  whole  scene  taken  togetlmr,  as 
seen  from  the  adjoining  hills,  constitute  as  fine  a  landscape, 
as  can  well  be  imagined^  The  town  is  built  on  an  alluvi- 
al plain,  in  the  Delta  of  the  two  rivers,  and  where  they 
unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  Over  the  Alleghany  is  a  high 
and  beautiful  plain  bounded  in  the  distance  by  bold  and 
ru^ed  hilb.  The  coal  hill,  across  the  Monongahela, 
rises  more  than  300  feet;  and  almost  perpendicularly  im« 
pends  a  town,  between  it  and  the  riven  On  the  Monon* 
gahelaside  is  a  manufiu^turing  village^  called  Birming- 
ham; and  to  match  it,  on  the  All^;hany  side  they  have 
built  a  town  called  Manchester* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  site  of  this  town  vras  selected, 
at  an  early  period  in  the  French  wars,  as  an  important 
point  in  the  great  chaia  of  posts,  which  was  to  connect 
Canada  with  Loui^ana.  It  had.  been,  for  a  considerable 
time,  a  depot  of  French  goods  for  the  savages;  a  place  of 
outfits  for  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  military  post,  to  de» 
fend  the  country  against  the  occupancy  and  settlement  of 
the  English;  and  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  with  the  savages,  when  Braddock  was 
sent  to  dispossess  the  French,  and  capture  the  post  of  fim 
Du  Quesne,  as  it  was  then  called.  After  the  fotal  battle, 
in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  in  which  Wash- 
ington  gained  his  first  laurels,  colonel  Grant,  with  800 
Caledonians,  was  defeated  here  on  the  hill,  which  still 
bears  his  name.  Not  long  afier,  it  came  into  the  posses- 
ion of  the  British,  lind  they  built  a  fort  at  the  expense  of 
00,000  pounds  sterling.  It  was  built  under  the  superiur 
tendence  of  lord  Stanwia  In  1760,  a  considerable  town 
arose  about  the  fort  Beautifol  gardens*  and  firuit  or- 
chards were  planted;  but  on  the  breaking  outof  the  In- 
dian war,  m  1763,  the  inhabitants  again  retired  into  the 
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fort  The  present  town  of  Pittsburg  dates  hack  to  1765» 
Its  phtn  was  enlarged,  and  it  was  re-suryeyed,  in  1784 
It  then  belonged  to  the  Penn  femily,  as  a  part  of  ih^r 
hereditary  manor.  By  them  it  was  sold.  The  Indian 
wars,  and  the  troubles  in  the  western  country  pre? ented 
its  rapid  growth^  umil  the  year  1793.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  incr€»Buied  at  the  same  pace  of  improvement  with  ihe 
most  growing  towns  of  the  West  Its  pubUe  buiJdingi 
are  a  large  brick  court  house,^  a  market  house^  a  handsome 
episcopal  church,  a  lai^e  presbyterian  churchy  a  German 
Lutheran  church,  a  seceders'  church,  a  catfaotie  chapel^ 
and  one  or  two  smaller  places  of  worshq).  It  in  eompacl- 
)y, and  some  streets  are  handsomely  built;  akhongfa  the 
use  of  pit  coal,  for  culinary  and  manufacturing  purposes^ 
has  carried  such  quantities  of  the  fine  black  matter,  driven 
eff  in  the  smdke  into  the.  air  to  be  depo^led  on  the  walla 
^  the  houses,  and  on  every  thing,,  that  can  be  blackened 
with  coal  smoke,  as  have  given  the  town  a  funereal  and 
l^omy  B&pectj  diat  is  at  first  view  particularly  repulsive. 
The  brauty,  however,,  of  its  situation,. its  advantages  as  a 
Bsanufacturing  town,,  and  it&  acknowledged  healthfidnei^ 
will  continue  to  render  it  a  place  of  attracticm  for  baild^ 
ers,  manufacturers  and  capitalists.  It  has  an  academy,  a 
number  of  Englbh  schools,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies^ 
three  banks,,  and  a  small  theatre.  For  some  years  back^ 
die  progress  of  the  town  was  dow,  and  even  retrograde;, 
but  it  has  recently  started  anew ;  and  is  now  increasing  in 
population,  resources  and  manu&ctures  with  great  rapid- 
i^.  The  present  population  is  risii^of  twelve  thousand. 
The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  manu&ctoriea 
in  1810.  One  steam  flour  mill,  oi>  a  great  scale;  three 
earding  and  spinning  milk ;  one  mill  for  grinding  flat  irons; 
two  distilleries;  three  breweries;  four  brick  yards;  two 
air  furnaces;  three  lead  &ctori^;    six  naileries;  ihroo 
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giass  es^Midiments,  one  for  green,  and  two  for  white  glass ; 
two  potteries;  two  gansrnitheries;   three ^ tob&cco  facto* 
ries;  sixteen   looms;    six  tanneries;  s 
ries;  four  coopers'  establishments;  eig 
binet  makers;  a  great  number   of  ja 
and  shoemakers ;  the  exact  number  not  |^ 
establishments ;  four  silversmiths'  and  watchmakers'  shops ; 
six  copper,  brass,  and  tin  factories;  three  stone  cutters; 
three  boat  and  ship  builders'  establishments;  two  wagon 
makers;  three  chandlers;  one  rope  walk;  one  button  fac- 
tory; one  stocking  weaver;  one  cutlery;  one  glass  cutting 
establishment;  one  wire  weaving  shop ;  all  these  establish- 
ments have  increased,  no  doubt,  in  number  and  impor- 
tance, since  that  time. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  articles  are  manu- 
&ctured  on  a  great  scale.  Iron  mongery  of  every  descrip- 
tioa  The  amount  of  this  article,  in  the  greater  and  minu* 
ter  branches,  is  prodigioua  Steam  engines,  and  enginery, 
and  iron  work  in  general  are  manu&ctured  on  a  great 
scale.  Cutlery  of  all  descriptions;  glass  and  paper  are 
important  items  in  the  manufactures  of  tliis  place.  Cot- 
ton, and  woollens,  pottery,  and  chemicals,  tin,  and 
copper  ware  are  manufiu^red,  and  exported  to  a  great  ex- 
tent Boat  and  steam  boat  building  have  been  pursued 
here  on  a  greater  scale,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  wes- 
tern country.  In  the  year  1814, 4,0S&  wagrnis  of  four  and 
six  horses,  employed,  as  transport  wagons,  passed  between 
this  place  and  Philadelphia.  Boats  of  the  smaller  kinds 
are  continually  departing  down  the  river  at  all  seasons, 
when  the  waters  will  admit.  In  moderate  stages  of  the 
river,  great  numbers  of  steam  boats  arrive,  and  depart. 
Of  course,  this  place  transacts  a  great  amount  of  commis- 
sion business  for  all  the  western  country.  Great  contracts 
are  ccmliiMially  ordered  from  all  the  towns  on  the  waters 
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■ 
of  the  Olito  and  Mismssippiv  fer  machinery^  dteam  boai 
castings,  and  the  yarious  manufiictories,  that  iim  eky  snp* 
pKes.  The  Inexhaustible  supplies  of  excellent  pit  coal,  m 
all  directions  in  the  coal  hills  about  the  town,  finnisb  great 
facilities  for  keepii^  in  operation  the  great  numbers  of 
steam  manu&ctories.  The  coal  costs  little  nK»ie,  than  the 
simple  expense  of  diggings  and  there  is  no  fear,  tlnl  the 
supply  will  either  fail,  or  become  difficult  to  procurei  The 
present  amount  of  the  value  of  manu&ctHies  is  snppoaed 
to  be  not  &r  from  3,000,000  dollars  amnmlly.  l%e  maiw 
ket  is  rich,  and  abundant;  but  much  higher,  than  in  tha 
towns  lower  down  the  Ohia  It  is  behoved,  diat  the  exr 
pense  of  articles  in  the  Pittsburg  OMurket  vnH  compare 
pretty  accurately  with  those  of  Philaddphia.  It  is  sdi  a 
place  of  great  resort  for  emigrants  desc^iding  the  Oiiio* 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  river  riiaHower,  m 
low  water  than  at  WheeUng.  Flat  and  keel  boats  caa 
descend  the  river  from  the  latter  place,  in  stages  of  watery 
that  would  not  admit  oi  it  from  the  former  place. 

Pittsburg  is  more  entirely  a  manu&cturing  phoe,  ihaxt 
Cincinnati ;  and  more  so  than  any  other  place  in  the  West, 
or  perhaps  in  America.  It  deserves  the  name,  that  has  so 
often  been  bestowed  on  it,  the  Birmingham  df  America. 
Its  prosperity  probably  depends  less  on  the  floctuationa  of 
the  maikets,  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  the  vicissitadea 
of  peace  and  war,  than  any  other  town  in  our  country.  Its 
manu&ctures  are  of  articles  of  prime  importance,  aiid  vi* 
tal  necessity,  which  must  be  consumed  in  all  chaiq[es  of 
times;  and  which  diis  city,  from  its  extenave operatiooB, 
from  its  long  practice  and  experience,  and  from  the  skiS 
and  practised  talents  of  its  manufiu^turers,  can  fiimish  or 
as  good  terms,  as  any  other  placa 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  all  nations.    Germans 
and  Irish  predominate.    But  there  are  great  numbers  of 
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Englidi,  Scotch,  French,  Swiss,  &c.;  mechanical  And  arti- 
zans,  who  come  here  to  bring  their  mechanical^  skill  and 
industry,  lo  a  better  malicet,  than  they*  coulfl  find  in  the 
old  world  The  habits  of  the  people  of  the  place  are 
those  of  persevering  industry,  calculating  carefulness,  dis- 
trust of  strangers,  and  a  firod  purpose  to  lode  to  their  in- 
dividual interesta  They  are  of  all  the  diflfer^fit  denomi- 
nations of  rdigion,  and  as  moral,  as  could  be  expected  of 
a  people,  so  situated  Luxury,  splendor  and  display  are 
ftotmuehinfiidyonlmfe;  and  the  habits  of  thepec^e  are 
fimgal^uid  ecoBODucaL 

Pittsburg  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  conntf  of  Alle- 
l^iany;  and  is  ntoated  in  N.  latitude  40^  35',  W.  longi- 
Ittde  4""  40*  fitNB  Philadelphia ;  diree  hundred  miles  north- 
west from  Phihddphia;  3S3  from  Washii^ton;  335 
fifom  Lexington,  Ketucky;  1,1M>  firom  New  Orleans  by 
Imd;  and  3,000  by  water. 
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West  ViReiifiA,  probably,  beans  a  Bomller  [Nropoition 
to  the  8ur&ce  of  the  whole  state,  tfaaa  the  portioD  of  tlie 
above  mentioned  state  west  of  the  AUeg^Mfiy  mountaiiiB^ 
does  to  Pennsylyania.  The  Alleghany  rklge  here  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  fiwn 
those  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Atlantic  The  name 
of  the  principal  ranges,  beyond  this  continued  chain,  are 
ChesDot  ridge,  and  die  Ganley  mountains;  The  face  of 
the  country  is  very  similar  to  thai,  which  we  haFe  beoa 
describing.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  covered  with 
lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  and  valleys  embosomed 
in  them.  There  is,  however,  much  cultivable  country. 
Many  of  the  hills  have  table  summits,  and  are  capable  of 
cukivatioa  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  called  a  hilly  coun- 
try, with  a  salubrious  atmosphere ;  and  the  people  are  tall, 
muscular,  laborious  and  frugal  in  their  habits;  having  a 
much  greater  resemblance,  in  their  general  manners,  and 
habits  to  the  people  of  New  England,  than  to  the  Virgini- 
ans east  of  the  mountains.  In  the  dialect  of  the  country, 
a  dialect,  however,  of  universal  use  in  the  West,  this  people, 
west  of  the  mountains,  are  called  ^Cohoes,^  and  those  east 
of  the  mountains  ^Tuckahoes.^  Some  of  the  planters 
have  considerable  gangs  of  slaves ;  but  it  is  far  more  com* 
mon,  that  the  labor  of  the  family  is  performed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  The  people  are  more  in  the  habit  of  forming 
themselves  into  religious  societies,  and  attending  public 
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worship,  than  the  people  of  the  state  east  of  the  mountaina 
The  staple  products  are  wheat  and  the  grains.  It  is  a  fine 
country  for  orchards;  and  there  is  considerable  attention 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  This  country  comprises 
the  following  counties,  with  the  population  by  the  census 
of  1830,  exclusive  of  the  slaves.  Wood,  4,996;  Monga* 
lia,  10,368;  Harrison,  10,300;  Randolph,  3,166;  Ma- 
son, 4,235;  Pendleton,  4,454;  Bath,  3,965;  Green  Briar, 
5,170;Monroe, 6,009;  Kenhawa,  5,397; Tazewell,3,435; 
Giles,  4,174;  Montgomery,  7,447;  Washington,  10,393; 
Brooke,  6,190;  Ohio,9,183L 

There  are  parts  of  other  counties  among  the  mountains, 
that  properiy  belong  to  West  Virginia  We  diink  that 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  this  state,  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  western  country,  may  be  estimated  at 
100,000  inhabitants.  A  great  many  streams  rise  in  the 
mountains,  and  fall  either  into  the  Monongahela,  the  K^i* 
hawa,  or  the  Ohio.  The  Kenhawa  is  the  only  river  of 
any  great  importance.  It  rises  in  the  AU^any  moun- 
jtains.  One  of  its  principal  branches,  the  Gre^i  Briar,  al- 
most interlocks  with  the  head  waters  o(  James^  river,  and 
with  those  of  the  Uolston  of  Tennessee.  The  river  is  400 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  in  moderate  stages  of  the 
water,  is  beatable  by  large  boats  to  the  fidls,  seven^  milef 
above  its  mouth.  There  are  the  most  ext^wdve  Salines  in 
the  western  country.  Thereare  a  great  number  of  furnaces 
constantly  evaporating  the  virater.  The  water  is  found  for 
a  considerable  distance  round  the  worics.  To  obtain,  it 
they  bore  from  100  to  30pfeet  deep  in  the  earth*  Th^ 
vrater  is  so^strongly  saline,  that  froin  ninety  to  130  galloas 
only  are  required  for  a  bushel  of  salt  It  i;9  remarkable, 
that  in  boring  for  this  water,  when  the  auger  had  piei)eed 
the  difierent  strata  of  earth,and  had  reached  the  salt  water, 
it  spouted  up  tweiyy  feet  in  the  ain  Hie  quanti^,made  at 
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present  at  these  works,  is  from  900^000  to  300,000  Imsb^ 
eh  annually.  It  is,  indeied,  a  kind  and  a  wonderfiil  provi* 
sion  of  providence,  that  such  an  ample  and  easy  supply 
of  an  article,  so  important  and  indispensible,  AwAd  have 
been  thus  bountifully  supplied  by  nature,  at  such  remote 
'distances  from  th^sea. 

Chief  T\njms.  Wdlsburg,  formerly  called  Charies- 
town,  is  the  county  seat  of  Brooke  county.  It  is  handsome* 
ly  situated  on  a  ht^  bank  of  the  Ohio.  It  contams  lOOhous- 
es,  a  court  house,  jail,  post  office,  academy,  a  number  of 
inns,  several  stores,  two  or  three  4arge  ware  houses,  from 
which  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  flour  for  the  marketat 
New  Orleans.  There  are  a  number  df  valuable  merchant 
mills  in  this  vicinity,  that  ship  their  flour  from  this  place. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  embarkation  on  the  Ohio. 
Some  considerable  manufactures  of  earSien,  or  stone 
Ware  are  carried  on  here.  It  is  situated  fifty  miles  south- 
We^from  Pittsbul^. 

Whe^ttng  is  the  couif^  tovra  for  Ohio  county.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  high  and  gravelly^  but  idhivial  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  very  considerable 
creek,  cidled  Wheeling  creek.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  bold  and  precipitous  hills, ^hidi  are  generally  covered 
^th  a  fine  verdure,  and  contaki  inexhaustible  quantities  cf 
pit  coaL  Tbe^  hills  eome  in  so  near  the  river,  as  to  leave 
rather  a  smaH  area  for  the  towa  The  great  national  road 
from  Balnmoreterminates  here;  or  rather  is  continued 
on  tte  xtpposite  side  of  the  Ohio.  Stages  and  public 
Toads  connect  it  with  Pittsburg.  It  is  the  first  townon  the 
^Ohio,^wfaere  certain  embarkation,  in  smaH  ^ts  or  keeb 
May  be  calculated  upcmjn  low  stages  of  the  water.  It  has 
a  fine  surrounding  country.  There  is  a  great  deal  <rf  rich 
land  back  of  it,  along  Wheeling  creek.  l%ese  circom- 
stances,  united  to  its  vwy  fovorable  position  on  the  Ohic^ 
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impart  many  advantages  to  Wheeling,    Of  coarse,  few 
towns  on  the  Ohio  have  grown  more  rapidly.    A  nam* 
ber  of  mail  stages  arrive  and  depart  here:  gnd  its  situa* 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Ohio^  a|id  the  national  road,  cause, 
that  it  is  a  place  of  greatand  constant  resort  for  travellers. 
It  has  a  coart  house,  a  jail,  a  banking  house,  a  presbyteri- 
an  and  a  methodist  church,  a  market  house,  a  book  store,, 
aprintii^  office,  a  Lancastrian  academy,  a  library  and  a 
number  of  inns,  some  of  t^eqti  highly  respectable.    It  ^as 
a  large  number  of  stores,  and  commi^sipi)  ware  houses; 
900  dwellings  houses,  and  about  3,50Q  inhabitants.    It  hag 
manufactories  of  earthen  ware,  and  a  number  of  considr 
erable  establishments  of  mechanics  of  tt^eomnvM^  kinda 
Flat  and  keel  boats  are  built  heriB;  and  receiHly?.  numr 
ber  of  steam  boats  of  the  first  cla^ .  Tl^ere  are  ip99y  J^ 
sons  to  suppose,  that  this  place  will  evenjtually  becpme  fft^ 
of  the  most  considerable  on  the  Ohio. .  The  other  villages, 
in  West  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  and  its  waters ffre  BeUeyille, 
Point   Pleasant,   Greenville,   Abingdon,   JefiejcscmviUe, 
Franklin  and  Jonesville. 
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Length,  3SD  miles.     Breadth,  135.    33,7S0  square 

nriles.    31,600,000  acres.    Between  41^  31'  and  4S«  40* 

N.  latitude;  and  between  S""  13'  and  lO'  W.  longituda 

Bounded  cm  the  North  by  the  straits  of  Michilimackinadt ; 

East  by  lakes  Huron,  St  Clair,  and  Erie,  and  tbdr  waters ; 

South  byOhio  and  Indiana ;  West  by  lake  Michigaa  It  is 

a  large  peninsula,  something  resembling  a  triangle,  with  its 

base  resting  upon  Ohio  and  Indiana.    Three  quarters  of 

its  extent  are  surrounded  by  the  great  lakes  Huron,  and 

Midiigan.    It  is  generally  a  very  level  country,  having  no 

mountains,  and  not  many  elevations,  that  might  properly 

be  called  biUa    The  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  table  land, 

elevated,  however,  not  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

lakes,  and  sloping  in  every  direction  to  them.    But,  though 

the  general  sur&cec^  this  territory  is  level,  diere  is&r  lees 

swampy  and  wet  surfece,  than  in  the  northern  belt  of  Ohio, 

adjoining  the  lakes.    The  country  is  divided  into  nearly 

equal  proportions  c^  grass  prairies,  like  those  of  Indiana 

and  CHiio,  divided  into  wet  and  dry;  and  ext^isive  and 

deep  forests  of  trees  c^  nearly  the  same  classes  with  those 

in  Ohio;  except,  that  here,  there  is  an  intermixture  of 

white  and  yellow  pina    A  considerable  belt  of  land,  along 

the  southern  shore  of  lake  Michigan,  is  sandy,  and  sterile  ; 

and  so  swept  by  the  bleak  and  desolating  gale  of  the  lake^ 

as  not  to  promise  much  in  the  way  of  cultivation.    Bat  a 

very  considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  of  this  territory 
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are  of  excellent  quality ;  and  it  promises  one  day  to  become 
a  populous  country.  The  productions  ai^  the  same  as 
those  of  New  York.  Orchards  flourish  remarkably,  and 
this  will  undoubtedly  become  a  fine  fiiiit  country. 

Rivers.  •  This  is  a  country  watered  by  almost  innume- 
rable rivers  and  branches.  From  die  levelness  of  the 
country,  they  are  generally  boatable,  almost  to  their  sour- 
ce&  A^  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  said,  that  these  riv- 
ers abound  in  the  fine  fish  of  the  lakes;  and  the  fisheries 
on  them  are  no  inconsiderable  source  of  supply  to  the  new 
settlers.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  <^  the  most  impor- 
tant ones. 

Grand  river  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  river,  that  enters 
lake  Michigan.  It  rises  in  thesouth-east  angle  of  the  territo- 
ry, and  interlocks  at  its  sources,  or  on  its  passage,  with  the 
waters  of  Raisin,  Black,  Mastigon,  and  Saganum ;  and 
enters  the  lake,  twen^r  miles  north  of  the  Raisin.  It  cour- 
ses dirough  forests  and  prairies  abounding  with  game ;  and 
its  bosom,  at  the  proper  seasons,  is  covered  with  wild  fowla 
Small  boats  reach  its  source,  and  by  this  and  Huron  rivers^ 
peri(^es  pass  6rom  lake  Michigan  to  lake  Elrie.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  connect  it  by  a  canal  with  the  Saganum 
of  lake  Huron. 

The  St  Joseph  heads  in  Indiana,  and  interlocks,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  Black  river,  St  Joseph^s  of  the  Miami, 
Eel  river,  and  Tippicanoe  of  the  Wabash.  It  has  a  strcM^ 
current,  and  is  fiill  of  islands;  is  boatable  150  miles;  and 
is  300  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  There  are 
most  aJbundant  fisheries  on  it  The  Raisin  derives  its 
name  fi^m  the  great  numbers  of  grapes,  that  grow  on  its 
banks.  Black  river,  Marame,  Barbue,  White,  Rocky, 
Beauvais,  St  Nicholas,  Marguerite,  Monistic,  Aux  Sables, 
liasiette.  Grand  Traverse,  Thunder  river,  Sandy,  Saga- 
num, Sin,  Clair,  Belle,  and  Huron  are  ccmsiderable  streams, 
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that  empty  into  the  lakeSr  These  rivera^  19ce  those  ef  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  before  they  entw  the  lakes,  expand  into 
oooBiderable  basins,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  CMflict  be- 
tween the  current  of  the  rivers,  and  the  surf  <^  the  lakest 
meeting  in  a  level  and  sandy  soil  In  the  proper  seMoo, 
they  are  covered  with  the  most  abundant  harvests  of  wild 
rice ;  and  with  innumerable  flocks  <^  wild  fowls^at  come 
hereto  feed  upon  it» 

There  are  still  a  great  many  Indians,  that  reside  in  tbii^ 
country.  But  the  tide  of  white  immigration  has  recently 
set  strong  this  way;  and  the  banks  d  the  Huron,  and  the 
Raisin  are  rapidly  covered  with  the  clearings  of  the  setdem 
The  strait  of  St  Clair,  connecting  that  lake  with  lake  Hu- 
ron, is  twenty-six  miles  long.  It  runs  through  a  country,, 
partly  prairie,  and  partly  forest  Deep  groves  of  beauti- 
ful white  pine  are  found  along  this  i^rait  The  strait  of 
Detroit,  connecting  lake  Erie  and  St  Clair,  is  twenty-fouc 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  is  studded  with 
idands;  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water 
in  the  world.  Its  current  is  nearly  three  miles  an  houn 
It  receives  the  rivers  Rouge,  Ecorce,  Magaugua,  and 
Brownstowa  Five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rouge, 
is  a  ship  yard.  It  has  excellent  lands  on  its  banka  South 
of  Huron  river,  the  river  Aux  Cignes,  Rocky  creek,  Aux 
Sables,  and  some  other  small  streams  enter  die  laka 

Raisin  derives  importance  from  the  circumstance,  diat 
it  is  more  setded,  than  any  river  in  the  country,  except  De- 
troit It  has  also  obtained  a  melancholy  celebrity  from 
the  events  of  the  late  war.  Jt  has  at  its  mouth  extensive 
prairies,  and  wide  tracts,  covered  with  wild  rice.  The 
French  settlements  on  this  river  are  cimformable  to  th^ 
customs  in  Canada,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  laid  out  in  long  and  narrow  parallelograma, 
two  or  three  arpens  wide  in  front,  and  from  forty  lo  100 
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arpcM  de^.  In  diiB  way  tb^  gmtify  their  propensity  fer 
society,  by  haying  the  troato  of  their  plantatiom  resemMe 
a  coittinaed  yiNage.  There  are  ftue  orchards  on  this  riYen 
Its  banks  are  covered  with  grape  vines,  and  from  the  abon* 
^ance  of  its  grapes  its  receives  its  name. 

MichiNmackinack  iriand  issitoaled  in  the  north-west  an- 
gle of  lake  Hnron  in  the  straits  between  it  and  lake  Mi- 
^igan.  It  is  considered  among  the  most  impregnable 
for^esses  on  the  northern  frontier.  The  Bri^  gained 
possession  oi  it,  during  ibe  late  war.  It  derives  its  name 
from  an  Indmn  word  implying  Hbe  bade  of  a  tonoise,^ 
which,  in  its  form  of  risii^  from  the  lake,  it  is  said  to  re- 
semble. The  island  is  nine  miles  in  circnmference.  The 
TiUage  stands  on  the  ioaA  side  of  it,  and  on  rising  grounds 
back  of  it,  the  Ibrt  is  situated.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remote  northern  settlements  in  the  United  States.  The 
fortificatioas  are  of  great  strength.  The  population  cf 
die  idand  and  its  vicini^  is  819.  The  idands  in  hike 
Midiigan  are  as  follow;  Manitou  island,  near  the  eastern 
coast,  is  six  nriles  long  and  foor  wide.  The  Castor  islands 
extend  from  Grand  Traverse  bay  nearly  across  the  lake. 
Grosse  isle  is  five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide. 
Bois  Blanc  is  in  front  of  Maiden,  and  has  been  possessed 
by  the  British ;  and  is  one  of  the  points  of  territory  in  ques- 
tion between  our  government  and  theirs.  The  bays  on  the 
east  side  of  lake  Michigan,  are  Sable,  and  Grand  Tra- 
versa Those  on  die  Huron  coast  are  Thunder  and  Saga- 
na.  The  last  is  forty  miles  in  ext^it  in  one  direction,  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  othw.  Maumee  bay  resembles 
a  lake;  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Blaumee  river. 
It  is  eighteen  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  interior  of 
this  territory  are  great  numbers  of  small  lakes  and  ponds, 
from  which  the  rivers  have  their  sourcea  The  strait, 
which  connects  lake  Huron  and  lake  Michigan,  is  called 
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Lac  des  Ulinois,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  of  an  dliptical  figure, 
and  subject  to  a  tide,  which  has  sensible  fluxes  and  refluxea 
The  Indians,  that  reside  in  this  territory,  are  chiefly  the 
following :  Ottawas,  Miamies,  Pottawattomies,  Chippeways 
and  Wyahdotts.  By  different  treaties  they  have  made 
cessions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  in  this  territory  to 
the  United  States.  They  still  retain  considerable  traete  oi 
fine  country;  and  hare  many  reservations  and  villages, 
even  among  the  settlements.  Some  of  them  have  made 
no  inconsiderable  advances  in  cultivation,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  Most  of  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  th^ 
region  profess  to  be  Roman  catholics.  The  protestante 
have  recently  established  missionary  stations  and  schools 
among  ih&oa.  The  savages  of  this  r^on  suflfered  muefa 
durii^  the  late  war;  and  dieir  numbers  are  clearly  dimin- 
ishing. 

The  climate  of  this  region,  in  ccmsequence  of  its  tmog 
level,  and  peninsular,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  but  the 
south,  with  such  immense  bodies  pf  water,  is  more  tempe- 
rate and  mild,  than  could  be  expected  Grom  its  latitiide. 
The  southern  parts  have  mild  winters,  and  the  spring  opens 
as  early,  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  position  of  the  northern  parts  unm  subject 
it  to  a  Canadian  temperature.  The  winter  commences 
here  early  in  Noven^ber;  and  does  not  terminate  exc^il 
with  the  end  of  March.  At  Detroit,  in  1818,  the  mean 
heat  of  Januaiy  was  34%  and  in  1820,  the  mean  heat  of 
July  was  60^,  and  of  December  27".  At  Mackinack,  the 
most  northern  setdement  in  the  United  States,  the  mean 
heat  oi  October  was  45"*;  of  November  32^;  and  of  De- 
cember 2r. 
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fAvM  '^  ^tbe  iwriiDiTviiMiai  rarioas  dtemistaaeess  became 
fiMtoifltfeA  Whim  Ike  three  Iwt  jmra  a  groaitiii^ 
imnigmiits  have  begtm  l^sptead  ihemselfesover  ttus  &ie 
aMi  ferdfo^eoantfy.  4Sitnated,  as  iti^  tenram  ifce  weal, 
iba'aoailH  aadl  die  east^  with  graatar  fiK^ilmibr  aKtmute 
nfeaid  water  loonimiiiicatiaiis  ihan  any  eiier  aoaiiiry  ott 
Ihe  glohey  with  a  fertik  aati,  of  which  uiHiaaB  of  aoraa 
are  it  fop  the  plca^  whh  a  heahhAd  cBaaate,  aad  wifk  a 
eewearieHee  o£  eii'CMBig(aiicea»  kindng  nottbem  po{Hil»- 
tkm,  dMve  aan  be  ao  doak;,  that  it  wiM  aoon  take  ha  pbeei 
aaa  aiate,  aiidri?aiiiawe0Miisifl«ar«tate&  Wheats  la** 
^an  com,  oats,  barie}c,  booh  wheats  potatoea,  tanlipB^peai^ 
appled,  peMS,  pkuna,  eberriea  wni  peaehaa  are  raiaad  ea* 
aify,  and  in  abmidaBee  itiaaoaaiiivjs  "mt^  fiiwHaUe 
a>  eaWvated  granea,  diaii  die  weaiem  eounttT.  In  ahort^ 
il  is  a  ooontry,  peeoliari j  Ated  for  nordiem  iannefflL  Ife 
inland  eoantry,  aeconiing  lo  ila  age,  populadon,  and  dv* 
enmaianeea,  haa  a  gvealar  trade.  A  maaber  of  aleaai 
boMi  and  bhe  vaaaeb  are  eonsttuidy  pfying  in  tlua  trade^ 

•  The  coaatiet  of  Blown  and  Crawford  are  in  tbe  Nofth  Wett  Territory. 

▼OL.  If.  63 
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which  10  with  Mackiaadc,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  <Hiio.— * 
The  ainount  of  foreign  exports,  in  1821,  was  53,390  dol- 
lars. 

Chief  Towns.  Detroit  is  the  political  metropolis,  and 
the  only  town  of  much  size  in  the  terriiMy.  It  is  antnated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  ri?er  Detroit,  eigfaieett  miles 
alK>ve  Maiden  in  €>anada,  and  six  miles  below  the  oodcft 
of  lake  Sc  CYain  The  tmnks  are  twen^  feet  abOTC  the 
highest  waters  of  the  river.  The  plain,  on  which  it  is  boil t^ 
is  beautiful,  and  the  position  altogether  deli^tfiil  and  ro- 
mantic. The  M*eets  are  wide.  The  houses  are  of  stooe, 
lirick,  frame  and  k>gs;  and  some  of  them  make  a  very 
ehflwy  appearanca  Three  of  the  principal  streeiEi  nm 
^parallel  with  the  ri?er,  and  are  crossed  at  ri^t  aiq^  by 
six  principal  cross  stt-eeis.  Several  wfaai^^es  profect  iMo 
the  river.  The  United  Stales'  wh«f  is  1^  feet  lo^g,  and 
a  vessel  of  408  4ans  burden  can  load^at  ite  head,  l%e 
public  buildings  are  a  council  house,  stale  house,  Uniled 
States'  stm^  presbyterian  church,  a  Roman  catholic  cha- 
|)e1,  and  some  c^er  public  ^  buildings.  There  are  a  num- 
l>er  of  stores;  and  others  are  building.  Reals  and  the 
value  of  lots  are  risii^;  and  the  town  eidiibte  marks  oT 
i*apid  population  and  improvement.  It  was  almoet  entire- 
ly ccmsumed  by  fire,  in  180&;  and  the  appearanoeof  the  . 
new  town  is  much  superior  to  the  old  one  It  isa  [daoeof 
^at  and  oensttuit  resort  of  the  Indi«is;  and  here  the 
greatest  numbers  and  the  fairest  samples  of  the  northeni 
tribes  are  seea  Though  die  lake  boatmen,  the  eaureun 
du  bato^  and  the  iHimsnieii  of  the  nortb^m  wiUlenie»are 
not  exactly  the  Bedowin  Arabs,  and  the  fiightfel  scale* 
crows,  that  Vokiey  has  described,  it  must  be  adeiitled,:ihai 
livii^  in  the  woods,  beii^  exposed  lo  the  heals  aad  ookk 
of  the  climate,  and  rowing  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  under 
>^be  tlirect  rays  of  the  sun,  are  thinj«  not  fiivorafale  to  com- 
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l^ttBOD  andappeamice;.  iumI  Detroit  can  sbow^  mwasy  in- 
kibitftDts  sufficiently  6iUr«  in  their  costume,  aiid  who  have 
nothing  in  tl^ir  appearance  U>  recommend  them.  Re- 
fl|»ectaUe  sdioob  are  now  established  here.  A  (Hiblic 
journal  issues  from  the  press.  JLibraries  are  in  eontem^ 
platioa  It  must  continue  to  increase  with  the  influx  of 
immigrants^  and  the  extension  of  back  settlements.  It  is 
the  chief  depot  of  the  shipping  of  the  lakes.  A  steam 
boat  plies  between  it  and  Buffiilo.  The  operation  of  the 
Erie  canal  has  been  fitToraUe  to  the  business  and  impor- 
tance of  diis  town,  and  of  the  whole  country.  The  finish- 
ing of  the  Ohio  canal  will  still  farther  enhance  its  business 
and  prosperity.  Detroit  is  evidently  destined  to  become  a 
oonsklerable  town.  In  1830,  the  population  was  giren  at 
1,42!!.  The  one  half  of  tbeae  are  French,  the  other  half 
Americans;  with  a  conadevable  spriidcling  of  foreigners 
from  various  eouMriea  The  other  villages,  that  have  re- 
ceived names  are  Mount  Clement,  Brownstown,  Monroe, 
Lawrenceville,  Frenchtown,  and  the  New  Settlement. 

GaoemmenL  Thk  i»  upon  die  common  plan  of  the 
territorkd  governments.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,,  that  this 
territory  will  not  remain  long  in  that  condition ;  but  will 
soon  be  in  a  ccmdition  to  chiim  admission  into  the  confede- 
racy of  the  state&  Every  thing  is  yet  in  the  commence- 
ment. The  usual  provisions  are  made  for  roads;  and  the 
country  is  so  level,,  that  it  will  easily  be  susceptible  of  good 
ones.  At  piresent  transport  and  passage  are  almost  entirely 
by  water,  for  which  this  country  furnishes  greater  focil^ 
ties,  than  any  other  of  the  same  extent  in  the  United 
States.  Detroit  is  comparatively  an  ancient  place.  The 
Fcmch  {dantatimis  along  Detroit  river,  exhibit  the  aspect 
of  a  comintted  village.  They  are  laid  out  in  the  usual 
manner,  two  or  three  arp^is  in  frmit,  by  forty,  or  eighty 
arpen»  deep.    The  mansions  have  that  foreign  and  inte*  • 
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■altti^yhttvetolh^AHieriaweya   They  are  emboirarad 
in  ancient  aodbeautifiilorQiMirck  AUbave  the  appearance 
of  com&it;  and  someof  (hem^of  spfendor  and  apafenoe. 
There  are  few  landaoapca  more  tmereeciag,  few  water  <x>* 
eanioiiB  mor#  deli^itfal^  than  thai  fima  Detroit  id  ifaa 
lakes;  along  diia  brwd^  ^^ool^ cumI  araaapaiant  rivMr^eaid- 
ded  with  islanuSt  tind  alive  with  fishes^  in  view  of  thia 
oontinQoua  hme  of  French  hoosea  aad  oreharda^  on  eithar 
bank  of  the  riven    The  French  here  have  iheir  cnsioaiap 
ry  national  manners.    They  live  w  eaae  and  abondanoe 
in  the  foreats,  and  take  very  tittle  thought  abeat  educatioB^ 
m  intellectaal  improvement.    But  every  thing  has  ofaao* 
ged,  in  thia  region^  ainoe  it  baa  become  aafc^t  to  the  free 
institatioQa of  the  United  Siatea    A  owperate  body^at^Jed 
ike  ^University  of  Miehigan'  haa  been  favMNL    They 
have  power  to  inatitute  colleges,  acadenues  and  pabhc 
achoots^    The  march  of  improvem^it  in  thia  and  in  all 
respeda  ia  rapid. 

fl&rfory^  Michigan  was  originally  compriaed  in  the 
North  Western  Territory.  French  misaionartea  were  a^ 
tied  here,  as  eariy^  aa  1648.  Detroit  waa  founded  1^  the 
French  in  1670«  In  1763,  thia  conmry,  akmg  with  other 
poaaessions  conquered  firom  the  French,  came  under  the 
government  of  Great  Britain*  At  the  close  of  the  ravohi- 
tionary  war,  it  became  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Umiad 
Statea  But  the  Britiah  government  bdd  poasesaion  of  the 
military  posts  in  it,  until  1796L  In  1805,  die  coui^  vaaa 
formed  into  a  distinct  territorial  government  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  this  coantry  became  the  the- 
atre of  part  of  its  q^erations.  Mackiaack  waa  capiwed 
by  the  British;  and  Chicago  surread^fed  to  the  aavagca 
The  disastrous  and  humiliating  affitir  of  the  surrender  oT 
Detroit^  by  general  Hull,  occurred  aoon  aier;  and  ibe 
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BritMi  held  pofl^esBMrn  of  it  a  y^r.  The  signal  victory 
ov«r  ihe  British  fleet  on  lake  Erie,  and  the  subsequent 
deftet  of  tfie  forces  under  general  Proctor,  by  general 
Harrisoii,  changed  the  tide  of  success;  and  Michigan 
ft^in  passed  into  the  hands  ti  the  United  States.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  principal  points  of  immigration. 

l^baohe3  of  tfte  lakes  tmd  the  rwer  Niagara.     Al- 
Aough  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  the  lakes  may  not  be 
Mnsidered  as  belonging  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, yet  we  have  considered  them  as  the  external  north- 
eastern limits  of  that  prodigious  basin.     They  evidently 
mark  a  part  of  its  grand  feature.    The  lakes  every  where 
exhibit  marks  of  having  been  formerly  much  higher,  than 
they  now  are,  and  vast  alluvial  tracts,  beyond  their  present 
limits  indicate,  that  their  waters  covered  a  much  greater 
extent  of  country,  than  at  present.    It  scarcely  admits  of  a 
^doiibt,  that  by  the  IHinois  and  other  tributariesof  the  Missis- 
sippi in  that  direction,  the  lakes  dischat^ed  from  the  wes- 
tern extremity  of  lake  Michigan  into  the  Mississippi.  Every 
person,  diathas  traversed  the  upper  courses  of  the  Illinois, 
remarks  that  the  water  line  on  the  bluffe  indicates  the  floods 
of  die  river,  to  have  been  twenty  feet  above  its  highest 
present  elevatioa    These  vast  bodies  of  fresh  water,  then, 
formerly  discharged  from  one  extremity  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  from  the  other,  into  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Even  now,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  few  feet  of 
excavation  would  empty   them  anew  into  the  Illinois. 
These  internal  seas  of  fresh  water  already  belong  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  great  Mississippi  basin;  and  require  a 
brief  description,  in  order  that  we  may  mark  the  magnifi- 
cent northern  outline  of  the  country,  we  have  been  descri- 
.  Wng. 

Whatever  theories  may  be  adopted  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  recent  submersion,  that  are  seen  over  all  the 
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western  country,  little  doubt  can  exist,  that  these  hksB  are^ 
the  pools,  that  remain,  as  mementos  of  the  extat  of  the 
agents  employed  in  that  work.    They  dkplay  a  feature  in 
the  conformation  of  our  country,  that  has  no  other  paral- 
lel on  the  globe.    They  seem  to  be  generally  beyond  the 
reach  of  prairiea      Boundless  forests    encircle  them^ 
Their   vast  extent,  the  fierce  and  untamed  character 
of  the  wandering  hordes,  that  have  hunted,  fought  and 
fished  round  them  for  unknown  ages,  the  terror  of  the 
winters,  that  rule  these  regions  of  ice  and  storms,  for  so 
great  a  part  of  the  year,  the  precipitous  crags  of  seconda- 
ry formation,  that  line  their  southern  shores^  and  the  black 
masses  of  primitive  granite,  that  rise  to  impassable  hc^fats 
on  the  north,  the  remoteness  of  their  extent  b^rond  fixed 
human  habitations,  and  almost  beyond  the  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  have  connected  with  these  lakes  associated 
ideas  of  loneliness,  grandeur  and    desolatioa     A  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  all  these  lakes,  beginntng 
with  Ontario,  and  ending  wtdi  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
would  be  not  far  short  of  a  line,  that  would  measure  the 
Atlantic     Their  waters  are  uniformly  deep,  cold,  pure^ 
and  transparent   They  repose  upon  beds  of  granite.  They 
have  the  greatest  abundance  of  fine  fish.     The  couitfry 
north  of  lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  one 
of  stupendous  cataracts,  impassable  swamps  and  moras- 
ses, rushing  rivers,  often  confined  in  precipitous  channels 
of  black  granite,  exhibiting  an  aspect,  which  would  chill 
the  heart  of  any  one,  except  a  savage  hunter,  fisherman,  or 
coureur  du  baiSy  in  the  description,  much  more  in  traver« 
sing  it     We  have  a  faithful  and  interesting  account  of 
these  dreary  regions  in  the  narrative  of  major  Long's  se- 
cond expedition. 

This  chain  commences  on  the  north-east  with  lake  On* 
tario.    Its  extent  is  180  by  forty  miles.    At  its  eastern  ex- 
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tftmi^,  is  a  group  of  ulandg,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^  thousand  islands.'  From  this  lake  we  ascend  by  a  strait^ 
called  Niagara  riyer,  a  mile  in  average  width,  very  swift 
and  deep,  and  thirty-six  miles  long  to  lake  Erie.  This  is 
a  broad  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  equally  transparent 
with  the  former,  but  &Uing  short  of  it  in  general  depdu  Its 
extent  is  330  by  fi>rty*five  miles.  In  various  central  posi« 
lions  on  this  lake,  the  voyager  is  oiu  of  sight  of  land,  as 
on  mid  oceaa  It  embosoms  a  number  of  considerable 
islanda  Ascending  still  &rther  west,  we  find  another 
strait,  as  the  French  word  Detroit  importa  It  connects 
lake  Erie  with  lake  St.  Clair,  and  is  twenty-seven  miles  in 
length.  Lake  St.  Clair  is  another  dear  and  beautiful  basin 
of  water,  thirty  miles  in  diameter.  The  strait  between  this 
lake  and  Huron  is  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  deep  and  nq>id  cur- 
rent Lake  Huron  is  the  second  on  the  continent  in  size, 
being  230  by  ninety  miles  in  extent  It  has  the  usual  cold, 
transparent  and  deep  wafers,  is  studded  with  many  islands, 
and  of  a  depth  to  be  every  where  navigated  by  the  largest 
vesselflL  At  its  western  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Michi- 
limackinack,  it  communicates  with  the  singular  lake.  Mi- 
chigaa  This  lake  seems  to  be  a  supernumerary,  a  kind 
of  episode  in  the  great  chain,  not  appearing  necessary  for 
the  expansion  or  conveyance  of  the  waters  collected  above 
in  lake  Superior.  It  is  wholly  in  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  while  half  of  the  rest  pertains  to  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britaia  Its  extait  is  300  by  fifty  milea  It  receives 
fi>rty  considerable  rivers,  has  valuable  fisheries  of  stui^eon 
and  white  fish,  and  embosoms  some  islands  towards  its 
northern  extremity. 

Returning  to  lake  Huron,  we  find  it  connected  with  lake 
Superior  by  a  strait  twenty-seven  miles  in  length.  The 
SAurent  of  thii  river  is  shallow,  rapid,  and  rendered  diffi* 
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cuhof  iw?igatk>n)>yhiigeiaaflM»ef  fock  LakeSBperi- 
or  is  bjf  fiir  the  largest  eolleetien  of  fresli  wafers  on  ike 
globe,  being  3S0  by  100  trnks  hi  eouent^  w^  nfmcd 
ly  1,500  Qiiles  in  oircimrfereiica  TbewaM^kt 
and  is  deeper  and  colder^  than  any  of  Ae  rest  The  Aomsj 
especially  the  nortbenn  are  waNed  with  ftownMg  and  l&ftf 
precipices  of  granite  rock  All  the  lakes  aboond^  and  tkiB 
more  than  the  rest,  wink  fine  fish.  They  eensist  of  dMfei^ 
ent  kinds  of  troat,  all  of  them  delkious^  smidgeon,  pdie^ 
pickerel,  carp,  bass,  herrings,  Ac^  and  the  best  kind  af  wM^ 
white  fish,  which  is  fbund  m  this  lake  in  greater  ] 
than  in  either  of  the  resi  it  embosoms  some  lai^  k 
The  principal  rrvers,  dial  discharge  iltomselves  into  ii^  are 
Michipicoten,  St  Louis,  Nipegoiv  and  Pie  Beyond  this 
Take,  and  stretching  stiK  fi»riher  toi  the  north-west,  lowaids 
the  frozen  regions  of  Red  riverof  the  north,  and  Ae  Arc- 
tic sea,  is  the  long  mid  narrow  Lake  of  the  Woods^appar^ 
endy  the  Uttima  Tkule  of  oar  oontineiii 

These  lakes,  fin>m  the  cireuBostanee,  that  Aeor  walaw 
possess  less  ^[>ecific  grarity  than  itmtof  tlieooeoii,aBd  the 
comparative  shallowness  of  their  beds^  and  it  may  be  fimn 
other  causes,  when  swept  by  ^  winds^  raise  waves^if  not 
so  extensive  and  mountainous,  aiore  roi^  and  dangetons, 
than  those  of  ihe  sea.  It  has  heen  repeatedfy  aasened, 
that  they  have  septennial  fluMs  and  refluoiesi  From  die 
silence  of  the  recent,  and  iatelUgent  travetlers^  Aat  ham 
ex[4ored  them,  touching  a  fhcf  sei  very  strifcingv  we  shonld 
be  led  to  doubt  it  It  has  been  aflbmed,  ali90|  diat  diey 
have  perceptible,  diurnal  tides.  We  doubr  thn  afae ;  Ibp 
were  it  even  true,  that  die  same  causes,  which  raised  tidM 
in  the  sea,  operated  perceptibly  here,  the  surface  that  eoaM 
be  operated  upon,  is  so  small,  compared  with  that  of  the 
ocean,  any  general  movement  of  the  waters  would  be  so 
arrested  by  capes,  points,  islimds,  and  headlands,  that  sueh 
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a  ihiiftrfii  re^lt,  as  that  of  a  dfornal  tide,  could  hardly  b^ 
i^lcaflated  to  take  place  in  any  sensible  degree. 

The  wat^^  of  die  lakes,  in  Aany  instances  collected 
from  tfie  same  marshes,  as  exist  at  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, filtered  trough. oozy  si^^mps,  and  numberless 
fields  of  AVild  rice,  where  die  shallow  and  stagnant  masi^  ^' 
among  diis  rank  arid  Compact  vegetation,  becomes  slimy 
and  unpotable,  as  soon  as  they  find  dieir  level  in  the  deep 
beds  of  the  lakes,  16(^  dieir  dai^  red  color,  and  their 
i^wampy  teiste,  and  become  as  transparent  almost  as  ain 
When  die  lakes  sleep,  die  fishes  can  be  seen  sporting  at 
immense  depths  below.  The  tower  strata  of  the  water 
nev^  gain  the  temperature  of  summer.  A  bottle  sunk  an 
hundred  feet  in  lake  Superior,  and  filled  at  that  depdu  feels, 
when  it  comes  up,  as  if  filled  widi  ice  water.  Imagina- 
tion can  not  but  expatiate  in  traversing  the  l<^y  precipices, 
the  pathless  morasses,  and  the  dark  and  inhospitable  forests 
of  these  remote  and  loliely  oceans  of  fi'esh  water,  where 
the  tempests  have  raged,  and  the  surges  have  dashed  for 
countless  ages,  onwimessed  except  here  and  there  at  the 
distance  of  an  hundred  leagues  by  a  few  red  skins^  or 
more  recently,  Canadian  eoureurs  du  hois^  scrambling 
over  die  precipices  to  fish,  or  paddling  their  periogues  in 
Bgontes  of  terror  to  find  shelter  in  the  litde  bays  fit>tn  the 
coming  storm. 

Hundreds  of  rivers,  diough  none  of  great  length,  di&- 
dharge  thenu^lves  into  diese  inland  seas.  Situated  as  they 
are  in  a  climate,  generally  remail^able  for  the  dryness  of 
its  atmosphere,  they  must  evaporate  inconceivable  quanti- 
ties of  water.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  the 
Niagara,  their  only  visible  drain,  does  not  discharge  a  tenth 
part  of  the  waters  and  melted  snows,  which  they  receiver 
They  spread  such  an  immense  surface,  and  have  so  much 
of  the  grand  leveling  power  of  the  ocean,  that  neither  they, 
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por  theiroiitlet,  the  St  Lawrenoe,  have  may  tbing  of  thai 
flood  and  subsidence,  that  form  such  a  distinguishiiig  fea- 
ture ki  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  H^ice,  too,  the 
jViagara  has  little  of  marked  idhivial  character  in  comoMm 
jwith  the  Mississippi  It  rolb  down  its  prodigious  volume 
of  waters,  alike  uninfluenced  by  droughts,  or  rains,  by  the 
jieat  and  eraporation  of  summer,  or  the  accumulated 
snows  and  ices  of  winter. 

Will  the  shores  of  these  vastand  remote  waters  be  eva 
settled,  except  by  a  few  wandering  trappers,  fishermen  and 
savages?  Shoals  of  immigrants  firom  the  old  world  are 
continually  landing  at  £iuebec  and  Montreal  Upper 
Canada  is  becoming  populous.  Wave  is  propelled  beyond 
wave.  Much  of  the  country  on  the  shores  of  die  lakes  is 
of  an  inhospitable  and  stepile  character,  never  to  be  culti- 
vated. There  are,  also,  along  their  shores  and  tributary 
.waters,  sheltered  valleys  and  lai^  extents  <^  fertile  sen], 
sufficient  for  numerous  and  populous  settlements.  It  k  an 
inexplicable  part  of  the  composition  of  human  nature^  that 
men  love  to  coi^gregate  and  form  the  most  populous  cities 
and  seulementsin  northern  and  inhog^iitable  climes, rather 
than  in  the  country  of  the  banana  and  the  pine-apple. — 
The  astonishing  advance  of  population  and  improvement, 
both  on  the  American  and  Bridsh  side  of  the  country,  has 
caused,  that  the  bosoms  of  the  remotest  lakes  have  been 
whitened  with  the  sails  of  commerce.  The  smoke  of  the 
passing  steam  boats  is  seen  rising  in  columns  among  their 
green  islands.  The  shores  have  echoed  with  ihe  expkxlii^ 
cannon  of  conflicting  fleets.  The  northern  forests  of  Ohio 
have  already  seen  the  red  cross  of  a  hostile  squadron 
giving  place  to  the  stars  and  stripes.  Roads  are  con- 
structing to  reach  tlieir  shores.  Canals  are  excavadng  to 
connect  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  diain  with  the  At- 
lantic and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    Is  it  too  sanguine  to  jure- 
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Act,  timt  wiihin  the  oDonposs  of  a  century,  thdr  i^iopes  will 
count  an  hundred  popirfous  towns,  where  senates  witt^de^ 
bate  and  poets  sing?  That  erery  nook  of  them  will  be 
visiled  by  vessels  and  steam  boats,«nd  connected  by.  roadt 
and  mail  routes,  and  that  the  fisheries  on  them  will  become 
as  much  an  objeet  <^  mttional  importance,  as  are  now 
those  of  Nevi^Hindland? 

It  is  out  of  our  plan  to  describe  the  rivers,  that  empty 
into  these  lakes.  But  it  wiU  be  expected,  that  we  shall 
notice  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  next  largest  river  in  North 
America  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  counfiBrpoise  and 
rival  of  that  mighty  stream.  Commencing  his  course  for 
another  ocean,  and  moving  off  in  an  opposite  direction, 
he  seems  proudly  determined  to  nesemble  his  mighty  rival 
in  nothing,  but  in  bearing  off  the  tribute  of  waters  firom  a 
world.  The  former  is  continually  swelling,  or  subsiding^ 
and  in  his  spring  floods,  movii^  with  a  fitmt  many  leagues 
in  width,  he  has  no  resemblance  to  his  autumnal  course  in 
a  deep  channel,  and  winding  by  beadies  and.  sandbars. 
His  alluvial  forests  are  wide  and  dark,  with  a  vegetation 
of  surpassing  grandeur.  His  sides  are  marly  and  crum- 
bling, and  his  bottom  is  oozy  and  of  slime.  His  turbid 
waters,  when  united  with  those  of  the  sea,  discolor  it  for 
fifty  miles  fit>m  his  mouth. 

The  other  is  perpetually  the  same,  steady,  full,  clear, 
and  his  current  always  sweeping.  His  bed  is  worn  in 
strata  of  stone.  His  banks  rise  at  once  to  the  primitive 
soil.  BluA  <^  rock  impend  his  course.  Forests,  in  their 
season  beautifully  verdant,  but  bearing  the  more  healthy, 
stinted  and  sterile  character  of  die  north,  the  larch,  the 
pine  and  the  white  birch,  bend  over  his  waters,  and  be* 
fore  he  meets  the  sea,  vision  can  scarcely  reach  the  oppo- 
site shore. 
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At  dM  point,  where  Om  river  kerns  frooti  lake  Erie^  it 
wmiiMi  the  name  of  JCiByia,  ItkMmediiog  motB  dim 
three quarten  of  a  mile  in  widil^and  the  braadand  power- 
fid  cwient  emboeoma  two  idaads;  one  of  dMoit  Gnmd 
Irie^  die  seat  of  Mr»  Noah^  fitmona  Jmi^iah  eokN^^coo- 
taimq^t  >t  ia  said^  eleieo  dmniiaiid  aerea^  and  the  odaBr, 
Navy  island^  oppo§ile  to  the  British  village  of  €hippewi^* 
Below  tlda  kAtmi  the  river  again  beeoawa  an  nobniken 
ahe^amile  in  width.  For  a  half  a4Bile  below^the  rivi^r 
aeematobewaziBginvrradiandpowen  Were  this  rapd 
in  any  odier  piaee^  itself  wcpid  be  noted^  as  one  of  the 
aublimest  featareaof  river  scenery.  Along  this  rapkU  the 
broad  and  irresistible  mass  of  roUing  watecs  is  not  eitfire- 
ly  whitened^  finr  it  is  too  deep  to  become  sa  JBst  it  has 
something  of  thai  curling  and  angry  aspect^  whidi  the  sea 
eodubitSt  when  swept  by  the  first  bursts  of  a  teoipeat. 
The  momentum  may  be  conedved^  when  we  aro  instnio- 
ted,  that  in  half  a  nnle  the  river  has  a  desoent  of  fi%  feet 
A  column  of  water,  a  mile  broad,  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
and  propelled  oawrard  by  the  weight  of  the  surplus  waters 
of  die  whole  prodigious  basin  of  the  lakes,  roHing  down 
this  rapki  declivity,  at  length  pours  over  the  cataract^  as  if 
felBi^  to  the  central  depths  (^  the  earth.  Instead  of  sub- 
limity, the  first  feeling,  excited  by  this  stupendous  cataract, 
is  amazement  The  mind,  accu^omed  only  to  ordinary 
phenomann  and  common  exhibitions  of  powec,  feels  a  re- 
vulsion and  recoil  from  the  new  train  of  thought  and 
feeling,  forced  in  an  instant  upon  it  There  is  hardly  suC^ 
ficient  codness  for  distinct  impressions;  much  less  for 
calculations.  We  witness  the  white  and  terrific  eheets— 
^r  an  island,  on  the  veiy  verge  of  the  catamct,  divides 
die  &U — descending  more  than  170  feet  into  Ae  abyss  be- 
low. We  feel  the  earth  tremUing  under  our  feet  The 
deafening  roar  fills  our  eara    The  simty,,  painted  vridi 
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oaveras,  wUch  sooh  an  impeias,  coaiiiiiieil  for  ages,  has 
wora.  Nature  atvaya  her»lf  before  ua,  iu  this  dpectade, 
as  an  angry  and  itrasiirtibfe  power,  thai  has  broken  away 
from  the  beneficent  control  of  Pfo?idence;  When  we 
have  gazed  upon  ihe&^pectade,  and  heard  the  roar  mini  the 
nind  has  recovened  iiroin  its  amazeoient,  we  beliefe,  the 
flntt  obviqas  thongbi  in  niost  min^  is  a  shrinking  eompa- 
rison  of  the  littlenessand  helplessness  of  omn,  and  the  in- 
signifioanee  of  hiypigmy  efiorts,  when  nieaaaf  ing  strength 
with  natwe.  Taiw  it  all  in  all,  it  is  one  erf*  the  iMst  sab- 
Mmeand  aMHUsUng  speetades,  seen  on  oor  glebe.  The 
eye  distmody  measwes  the  wnoont  of  ike  mass,  and  we 
can  faavdfy  avoid  thinking  with  the  peasant,  that  the  waters 
of  die  opper  world  must  shordy  be  drained  down  the  ca* 
taniet;  Bot  the  stream  eontiinesto  poor  down,  and  this 
fonconiowid  and  unpiessiw  aywbolof  the  power  of  Ooi- 
nipoience  proclaims  his  majesty  through  the  forests  from 
agetoage. 

An  earthquake,  the  eruption  of  a  vdosfnic  mountain^  the 
conflagration  of  a  city,  are  all  spectacles,  in  which  ^iror 
is  the  first  and  predominant  enu^oa  The  most  impres- 
sive exertion  of  human  power  is  only  seen  in  the  murderous 
and  sickening  horrors  of  a  conflict  between  two  mighty 
armies.  These,  too,  are  transient  and  contingent  exhibi- 
tions of  sublimity.  But  afler  we  have  stood  an  hour  at  the 
foot  of  these  fidb,  after  the  eye  has  been  accustomed  to 
look  at  them  without  blendiihg,  after  the  ear  has  be- 
come fiuniliarised  with  the  deafening  and  incessant 
roar,  wh«i  the  mind  b^ns  to  calculate  the  grandeur  of  the 
scale  of  operations  upon  which  nature  acts,  then  it  is,  that 
the  entire  and  unmingled  feeling  of  subhmifjr  rushes  upon 
it,  and  this  is,  probably,  the  place  on  the  whole  globe, 
where  it  is  felt  in  its  most  unmixed  simplicity. 
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It  may  be,  that  the  beautifiil  and  romantic  comitry  be- 
tween EMe  and  Qntariareceives  a  richer  coloring  6rom  the 
imagination,  excited  so  strongly  to  acti<Hi  by  dwelling  oa^ 
the  contiguity  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  deep  thnnder  o^ 
the  &lls,  heard  in  the  distance.  Remembrances  of  the 
bloody  field  of  Bridgewater  will  be  naturally  awakened 
by  this  view.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  every  one  ap- 
proaches the  fidls,  finding  the  scmiery  and  accompaimnentB 
just  what  diey  should  be.  Erery  one  finds  this  to  be  the 
Tery  [rface,  where  the  waters  dT  the  upper  world  should 
pour  upon  the  lower.  We  have  figured  to  ourselves  the 
bloody  struggle  at  Bridgewater  by  the  uncertain  intervals  ef 
moonlight,  and  the  feehngs,  with  which  the  oom/lMttM 
must  have  listened  to  the  dea&nii^  and  eternal  roar  of  the 
cataract,  which  became  audible  whenever  the  crash  of  the 
cannon  was  for  a  moment  sui^nded.  Musi  it  not  have 
sounded  as  the  voice  of  nature,  mocking  m  her  own  sob- 
Kme  irony,  the  feeUe  and  the  mad  wrath  of  man,  in  at- 
tempting these  murderous  and  momentary  imitations  of  her 
thunder  and  her  power! 
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Nearly  600  mlM  in  leiigtlh  and  400  in  breadth.    Be- 
'tween 49^ 30, and  49"  N. lalitode, and  10»  3r,and  18^  30' 
W.  longitude.  Bonnded  East  by  lake  Miefaigan;  North  by 
lake  Superior  and  the  Britidi  possesnonB;  We8t  by  the 
Miogiiwippi,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  souree  to  the  north- 
iBm  bouiklary,  wfaieh  separates  it  from  Missouri  territory. 
The  most  accurate  account  of  this  country  is  to  be  found 
in  Long's  second  expedition*    It  is  generally  a  hilly  coun- 
try, wi^  the  exception  of  extensive  level  prairies.    At  the 
western  extremity  of  lake  Superior  are  the  Cabotian  moun- 
tains ;  and  near  the  mineral  diE^rict  the  Smoky  mountains. 
In  some  of  its  features,  this  country  resembles  Missouri 
territory;  but  has  greater  proportions  covered  with  wood. 
The  chief  rivers,  except  the  Mississippi,  are  Ouisconsin 
river,Fox,Chippeway,  St.  CrcHX,  Rum,  St  Francis,  and  Sa- 
vanna ofthe  Mississippi;  Grand  Portage,  Qntonagon,Mon- 
treal,  Mauvaise,  Bois  brule,  St  Louis,  and  nearly  My 
smaller  streams  are  waters  of  lake  Superior.    Rivierre  la 
pluie  &lls  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.    None  of  the  lake 
rivers  have  a  course  of  more  than  ISO  miles,  and  few 
more  than  fi%  miles. 

The  largest  river  (^  die  Mississippi  in  this  territory,  is 
Ouisconsin,  which  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  the 
country,  and  interiocks  with  the  Montreal  of  lake  Superi- 
or. It  has  a  course  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles,  has  a  shallow  and  rapid  current,  which  is,  however. 
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generally  beataUe  in  |;ood  stages  ni  the  water,  ami  is  600 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth.    There  is  a  portage  of  only  half 
a  mile  between  this  and  Fox  river.    It  i&o?^  a  level  prai- 
rie, aeross  which,  from  river  to  river,  there  is  a  waler  oqb- 
munication  for  periognes  in  high  stages  <^  the  watei; 

Fox  river  has  a  coarse  ^  360  milea  It  ran  inoogjh 
Winnebago  lake.  It  has  a  fine  country  on  its  baBks, 
with  a  salubrious  climate.  Chippeway  is  a  considerable 
river  oi  the  MkMsippi,  and  mttrn  it,  jesibefaw  kkm  Pe- 
pia  It  is  half  araite  wid6  at  its  diKiMh,'«iid  haamnii— 
mtations  by  a  short  perti^  with  like  S«piirielt» 

This  is  a  fine  region  for  hunterft.  In  the  opper  pwt  ef 
the  country,  bufiafos,  elk,  beMs  aad  4eer  am  coamMtti 
Beavers,  otiers,  and  musknMa  are  tekeh  for  their  fiwk  Dm 
trappers  and  savages  roam  ovw  ieraiense  prairieB  in  per* 
suit  of  their  object.  In  seme  parte  of  it  the  eoil  is  IMle. 
White  and  yeUoW  pine,  and  white  birck  aie  esBwnop 
Msong  the  forest  trees.  All  the  water  eeMiso»  peade  and 
mardies  are  covered  with  wiM  rioo,  wkidi  ooiwitHiles  a 
ix>n£dderaUe  part  of  the  nourishmem  el  ike  inkahilanls. 
The  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  ^Miolaied  t&  be 
1,330  feet  above  the  level  of  die  sea. 

It  is  a  country  abundant  in  miikerala  In  it  are  fomid 
great  quantities  of  the  terre  verte^  or  gveen  eardi,  lead, 
copper  and  iron;  The  lead  mine  dinjct  is  in  the  tower 
part  of  die  country,  between  Reek  river  and  the  Ooiscon^ 
sift.  Here,  on  a  river,  called  Fever  river,  are  die  chirfee- 
taUishments  of  the  presMt  nriiiers,and  the  miaes  are,  pro- 
baUy,  as  rich  and  as  abundant,  as  any  in  the  worhL  Irkas 
been  asserted,  for  half  a  century,  that  great  qoaiitsties  of 
native  copper  are  found  along  the  nordiem  shore  of  bke 
Superior.  More  recent  and  intelligent  travellers  have  not 
realized  the  expectations,  that  have  been  raised,  in  respect 
to  finding  this  metal    But  lead  and  iron  are  found  m 
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itow  pkceff;  and  saffident  indicaiioiis  of  ^  existence 
of  mines  of  copper. 

The  southern  parts  of  this  extensive  region  possess  a  cli«> 
male,  comparatively  mfld,  and  not  much  unlike  that  c^ 
the  northern  belt  of  MisBOori.  At  the  &lk  of  St  Antho- 
nj  the  sammere  are  tetoperate ;  and  die  vmiterfii  emremely 
eold.  The  sourees  #f  the  Mississippi  are  in  a  region  se^ 
weiefy  ifielemeat  At  8t.  Peters,  in  VS&O^  the  mean  ttm^ 
peAtiflreof  lamtify  ^MsaeM,  a  degreed  t^old,  not  felt  M 
Miy  part  of  the  Uniled  States^  that  is  mtMih  wttfed.  The 
summer  ^nm  temperaia^  aiid  die  afmosphefe  ^beautiftilly  se» 
Tena  Even  at  Prairie  da  CSiien,  thoaghmndi  ttiore  tenh- 
-perate,  the  winters  arevery  severa  Hie  follownig  table 
is  seleeted  from  Mr.  Sefaoolenrft 

fkm.  Arte. 

Detroit,         -  -        May  15to24 

River  St.  Clair,      -        -        -        24—27 

liRke  Haroo,  ...         28  to  June  6 

MaokiaMlt,   •       •        «       /tme  7  to  }S 

MftckiMMk  to  Lttk«  tepenor,  Jwm  13—18 

Lake  SnpMrior,      -        -        -        19-27 

Ontonagon  River,  -  -        28—30 

Water  of  Lake  Superior, 

t)iitoaagen  Rirer  to  Pond       |  j^  j  ^o   8 
m  Lac,    -        -        -        J       ^ 

Between  Fond  du  Lac  and    )    t.jL,  «4-^t« 

Sandy  Lake,     -        -        \^Mi,Bioie 

At  Sandy  Lake,     -        -        -        17—24 

Note. — On  the  19th  Jnlf,  near  the  felh  of  Packagama,  "^he  «1eTap 
tioQ  bebg  about  1,200  fecit  above  the  level  of  the  «ea,  ^*  the  night  was 
80  cold  that  water  froee  upon  the  bottoms  of  the  canoes,  and  they 
were  incnrated  with  a  scale  of  ice  of  the  thickness  of  a  knife  blade. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  3b^  at  sun-rise.  There  had  been  a  heavy 
dew  during  the  night,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  fog  in  the 
morning,  and  the  forenoon  remained  cloudy  aitd  chilly  .^^ 
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From  Sandy  Lake  to  St  Peters,  Jufy  U  to  Aug.  1,  69<»  S.  W. 

Chicago,       -        •        *        -       «        Jomiary,  15<*  N.  W.  &  S.  W- 

^#Wn«f^,  S««»  S.  W. 

Jliwr4  to  15^  290  H.  E. 

Green  bey  ootttonaet-is  ttipated  at  die  4Nidet  of  Fox 
river,  and  contaks  95SI  k^bitantti  There  are  two  or 
three  other  sbmU  ineipiait  estaUiahnimtB  of  hmMeiB  jmd 
trappers.  Prairie  du  (%iaa  k  a  eowidemUe  vdlafeL 
3lMreareANir  milk  near  it  ItisafJaoe^rf'iiBportaBOi^ 
asan  ootftt  from  the  lower  MitiiMippi  to  the  upper  watwa 
It issitaated  nearabeaulifol  prairia  The peailioDof 4ke 
village  has  been  rec^itly  iiumdated.  Moet  of  the  penaa 
nent  inhabitants  have  Indim  blood  in  their  vow.  At  cer- 
iimi  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  a  popoloiis,  bustling  and  bofl^ 
plaoa  Curious  modes  of  justice  and  of  despatching  bo- 
stnesB  have  been  adopted  here  by  presoriptioa  The  in- 
hJtbitante  in  this  village  *and  settlement  amount  to  49SL 
Frequent  vojwges  are  made  from  St  Louis  lo  dus  plaoe^ 
ra*  keel  boats.  The  number  of  minuv  in  the  settlement 
upon  Fever  river  is  not  known;  but  tfaey  have  OMich  in- 
creased  inihetwo  or  three  past  years.  TbJs  vast  region  has 
hitherto  been  politieally  connected  with  Michigan  twrito* 
ly ;  but  as  that  territoiy  has-  as  distinct  geographical  liraiti 
^A  any  state  in  the  union, and diis  region isonly  conneoied 
vrith  that  by  ciwumstanoes  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  is 
evident,  diat  this  country  ought  to  be  viewed,  at  least  jeo* 
gr^j^ioalljr,  as  a  tsmtory  by  itself 
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LBir€mi,900imlM,breadiii,800..  Betvveeii  30"  30' N. 
ktityde,aiidl3'40'aiid3SM0' W.lmgiliida  Bounded 
hf  the  BrMtfa  pommmom  on  the  North;  East  by.  die 
North  West  Territory,  DUnois  and  Miaaoari;  South  and 
SoQih.  Weat  by  the  terrkoriea  c^  the  Mencan  republic. 
West  by  the  Rocky  mooaiaina..  No  writeni  haye  giv^i 
auchatriking,  general  views  of  this  country  as  the  gentle- 
men of  Lonffii  first  eipeditioa. 

The  belt  of  country,partially  wooded^jextendsgmerally 
from  two  to  fenr  hundred  mUes  west  of  the  MississipiM 
and  itswateia  There  commences  that  ocean  of  prairies, 
that  eoDstittttes  so  striking  and  impeessive  a  feature  in  the 
vast  coumry  beyond  the  Missisnppi  and  Missouri  This 
iFast  country  is  for  the  most  part,  a  plain,  more  or  less 
covered  with  grass,  in  great  extents  fertile;  in  other  ex* 
tents  almosia  moving  sand.  It  is  pastured^  and  trodden 
by  countless  numlms  of  bufiakis,  cJk.  and  other  wild  ani« 
mals,that  graze  upon  it^  lasome  pkiccg,ason  the  Missouri, 
spurs  of  the  mouittains  are  encountered,  long  before  we 
reach  the  main  range.  In  other  places,  as  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Arkansas  fitmi  the  mountains,  theae  mountains 
sprii^  up,  as  the  eternal  barriers  of  the  plains^  directly 
from  their  base.  One  mountain  is  distii^ishaUe  fitHn 
all  the  rest  We  have  wished,  that  it  might  be  denomina- 
ted Mount  Pike,  firom  the  name  of  the  intrepid  and  ad- 
Ymttucm  ttaveltor,who  gave  w  the  first  account  ^f  it 
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Its  black  sides,  and  hoary  summit  are  a  kind  of  sea  maiic; 
at  immense  distances  over  the  phua  Itelevates  its  gigan- 
tic head,  and  frowns  upon  the  sea  of  verdare,  and  the 
boundless  rai^  of  baflUos  betow^  taking  its  repose,  soli- 
tary  and  detaehed  from  the  hundred  mountains  appai^ently 
younger  members  of  the  family,  which  sbriidfi  with  fflial 
awe  at  a  distance  from  it. 

The  Rodcy  mountains  commence  in  die  unexplored 
regions  to  the  nmtfawest  of  die  United  Slates;  and,  raag- 
ing  across  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,^  the  Roche  Jamie^ 
Platte,  Arkansas  and  Red  river,  in  the  Bfexican  8tates  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila,  they  diverge,  and  unite  with  the 
ranges  of  Mexican  mountains.    They  separate  the  waieis 
of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  thoee^du^ 
fell  into  the  Columbia,  or  Mulmomah,  die  great  fake  €^ 
Bueneventura,  and  other  waters  of  the  Fkicifia    They 
have  a  fiir  greater  extent,  than  the  Alleghany  mountains^ 
are  a  wider  range,  and  for  the  ihost  part,  ran  Hke  tfi^n  in 
paralletvidges, though  generally  more  ragged,detached  and 
broken,,  and  by  no  means  so  regular,  as  the  former.    Tliey 
are,,  also,  of  a  character  decidedly  more  primitive.    Theit 
black,  precipitous,^  and  frowning  appearance  has  prohaMy 
given  them  the  name  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    Their 
bases  have  an  elevation  of  between  3  and  4,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    James*,  or  Pike^  mountain  has 
been  given^  as  being  I3/K)0  feet  in  height    As  this  vast 
range  of  mountains  is  as  yet  but  very  imper^tly  knowl^ 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt^  that  many  of  the  peaks^ 
when  more  ihlly  explored,  and  more  accurately  measured 
will  be  found  to  approach  much  nearer  in  height  to  the 
highest  ranges  in  Mexico,  than  has  been  commoi^  sup* 
posed.    Most  of  the  more  elevated  summits  are  above  Ae 
point  of  perpetual  congelation.    In  one  respect  th^  re- 
semble the  Alleghanies.  *  In  numerous  places  the  waters 
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dmf  ran  into  the  Paeific,  riie  hmt  tboK,  ihat  iall  into  lU 
tfibntories  of  the  MinmBippi.  Thos  has  natore  kindly; 
provMed  points  of  ewy  transii  from  the  oaetem  to  ibn 
western  side  of  these  frowning  wad  apparently  impassablo 
biBirriers  of  natora.  Bj  conunmttcations  of  nnqneslaonan 
Me  ?eFaci^,  imn  persons  engaged  in  the  MisBouri  fiir 
company,  we  learn,  diat,  following  up  the  valleys  cf  the 
soiiroes  of  the  Platto  to  the  opposite  val%8  of  waters,  that 
Ml  into  the  great  lahe  of  Bnmefetttara^oa  the  other  sidot 
a  good  road  was  found,  and  easily  passable  by  leaded  wft* 
gons.  These  are  canons  and  strikiiq^  &Mk  Tins  Kne, 
when  viewed  ata  ^Ustance^ every  where  seems  continuous, 
iron  bemd,  and  impassabk^  The  mind  recoik  from  the 
aHempt,  as  hopelesB^  to  find  a  way  ovw  sncfa  frowning  and 
IbrmidaUe  beiriMK  We  have  no  4loob(,  that  within 
half  a  centory  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  ninted 
ifrink  those  of  the  westom  sea  by  navigable  oanais. 

What  are  called  the  ^ates  of  the  Bocky  nonnlainSi' 
diredgh  which  the  Missoun  seems  to  have  torn  itself  a 
passage,  are  eomnM>nly  described,  as  among  the  suhUme^t 
spectacles  of  this  range  of  tnoontaias.  Fen*  nearly  six 
miles,  these  mountains  rise  in  black  and  perpendicular 
masses  1,300  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  riven  The 
chasm  is  little  more  than  ISO  yards  wide;  and  the  de^ 
and  foaming  waters  of  the  Missouri  rash  through  the  pacK 
sage,  as  if  it  were  a  cataract  The  heart  of  the  behdder 
is  chilled,  as  he  contemplates,  in  these  wild  and  uninha- 
bited regions,  this  seeming  conflict  between  the  rivei*  anil 
the  mountains.  The  smooth  and  black  walk  of  the  cle^ 
rise  more  than  twice  as  Ugh,  as  the  mountains  on  North 
river,  below  West  Point  Every  passenger  up  North  tiwet 
has  been  impressed  with  die  gramjeur  of  that  scene  in  the 
midst  of  amenity  and  life.  What  then  must  be  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  passenger  through  the  gates  of  the  Bocky 
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Boimtaiie,  n^o  witnewee  die  proo6  of  this  conflict  iiraft- 
tme,  in  a  repon  tfarae  fanndred  leagaes  from  dnfiaB^oa* 
wd  hafaittncy  t  Vast  cohunns  of  die  cook  tom  fan  ih« 
noontaiM,  and  lyingalong  die  mer,  attest  die  Act  of  dus. 
fiweed  poange  of  dw  river  diroa|^  die  naouatauML  TbB- 
Black  Uik,  die  elevated  labia  taods  bettvaen  the  iMadao^ 
die  BfisMori  and  dM  MiaMippit  caUed  CSMmw  tfht  iVai-^ 
rfe,  dHsOtaarii  mooniaine,  die  MaMeme  moantaiaB,Ae. 
may  all  be  eoaoderad  as  c(dlateBal<faagM  of  die  Red^^^ 
mountaiiML 

The  prindpat  tributaries  of  t&e  MLaBiwip|»  in  dua  tw^ 
titory  ai«  River  do  Gorbean,  St  Peter's,  Ouhmo,  Uppes 
loway,  Low«r  loway  and  desMoine&  Aa  iiiiisiiMi^g 
and  accnrate  acoonntof  St.PBt8f^  is  given  in  *Leng^  se> 
oond  ezpedidoa*  Itisonectf  dwprineipalapperwaians 
c^dieMiflsiflsipiH^Midhasaooaraaof 360nHlMi  Itmt^ 
ten  die  MissisMppi  at  die  fiills  of  St  Andieny,  by  aoMmth 
1€0  yards  wide,  and  a  depdi  of  fifteen  feet  water 

The  principal  trHmtaries  of  the  .MisaQiiri  ai«  givcB  m 


SUktm 
tkej/tnUr. 
North. 
Soadi. 


the  ibllowiiig  table: 

Wtdikat^hOUt 

Rivers. 

in  yards. 

length. 

Hilk  river. 

150 

SOD 

Tellow  stone, 

297 

eoo 

Little  Mismiri, 

134 

us 

White  riv*r, 

IW 

200 

RniiQii^  water, 

162 

300 

Jacques, 

90 

300 

Sioax, 

110 

270 

Platte, 

600 

700 

Kansas, 

340 

£60 

Grand  rirer, 

90 

200 

Cliaratoii,E. 

30 

160 

CharatOB,  W. 

70 

180 

Osage, 

397 

360 

Gasoonade, 

157 

160 

West 

S.  West 

North. 

North. 

West. 

West 

North. 

North. 

North. 

Soiitik* 
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Bad  liter  <rf*  the  iKMih  rises  near  die  0O«^ 
ler's ;  aod  by  a  nortfaern  aiid  wkidng  ooufse  n 
jBiies  in  oar  territorial  limits;  and  then  passes  into  the 
BntididoiBiniQnsof  Upper  Canada,  and  emylies  iato  laba 
WinnipeeL     Its  ptinciipal  bfandies  are  Bed  lake  nw 
lind  Alkasefifer,  whic^  latter  siieam  fises  1^ 
£Mt  Maadaa  on  die  Missoaffi     Red  river  is  a  bnadt 
deep,  and  very  inteisstiog  river,  abounding  with  fish,  and 
IheoowiiryaloagitsbanlBsmtbdkandbitfUoa    Itis  on 
die  banks  of  this  remote  streani,  that  lord  SelkiriiVr  veiy  in- 
twssting  ecrfony  is  selded 

The  neait  gmnd  triboiary  to  the  Misaissii^i,  after  the 
Missonri,  as  ive  haveakeady  reeaarked,  ki  the  Arkansaa 
The  head  walers<^  dus river  weiefiiet  eqrfored  by  Pike, 
and  afiermurab  more  thorei^jhly  byLo^g,  Hueaarvey 
reached  to  Bell's  sprinp,38' 33' N.  latitude,  and  38^45: 
W.loqgituda  Indians  and Inutfers describe it^souroes to 
be  nearly  2CM>  miles  north-west  Sma  that  point.  From 
BelPs  springs  it  runs  in  a  direction  generally  sondiHeast 
by  its  windings,  two  thousand  miles,  and  twelve  hundred 
in  a  strai^t  direction  to  the  Mississippi  It  runs  through 
a  countiy,  whwethe  traveller  can  o^  see  nothing,  but  a 
grass  plain  boundless  tolusvisioa  The Negracka  and 
Grand  Saline  are  die  principal  uppw  tributaries  of  the 
AricaiMui  The  lower  belt  dt  this  region  is  of  secondary 
formadoa.  The  middle  belt  extending  from  the  Coundl 
Blutb  to  the  sourees  of  die  Negracka,  coitfaiiis  lime  stone 
and  pitcoaL  The  upper  belt  is  primitive  and  gramdc 
The  lead  mines  below  Prairie  du  Chien  have  already  be^i 
described  Blue  and  green  eardis,  which  the  Indians  use 
as  paints,  and  the  beandiul  red  pipe  stone  of  the  St.  Peter^i 
have  ahready  been  mentioned.  The  elevations  of  the 
south-west  part  d  this  re|pon  have  been  given,  as  follow: 
Eastam  limits  of  the  territory  on  Osage  river  790  feet  in 
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hetgiit    Neosho  ri?er  l^OOa     Atkansas  at  4ie  imtj^ 
James' peak  S»6Ml    Shmmitof  ibepeak  U^MML 

Thesilrfiice  and  soilof  llaafasiexieiiiof  cMBHryiadtf* 
ferent  firomaajr  oihcpr^  rtiesaiMditneMioMmi  the  gMm. 
The  loiwer  ooarsefttif  all  tfiemeM,  that  a&ter  Aa  IbsBUh 
flip^  from  diisr«lpon,  are  woodedL  In  pnapoitMi,  as  tie 
ascend  towalfds  the  mounttms,  ibe  wood  beeoaMs^aofo 
aearce,  and  the  upper  tribocariea  of  these  sinnamg  tim 
Ibroogh  open  prairiea  There  ks  also,  a  ibrde  ball  aloog 
die  banks  ef  all  ihese  streaaiB^  hot  fai  piopottion^  as  mt 
diverge  from  them,  the  land  becomes  mam  stenle  and 
parched.  We  sometimes  may  travel  vrtiole  days,  withool 
aeeir^  water.  Oi^eat  eaasnts  of  this  ooaiMiy  may  be  al- 
most likened  to  the  Sahara  t^f  the  A&ican  deseita  l^ere 
is,  however,  in  the  moatsterHepan^  a  tMn  swant  of^rmm 
and  herbage.  Gomitless  droves  of  biAk)s,  eft  smI  deet 
range  upon  these  vast  prairiea  These  will,  pmbabfy,  in 
aome  iiitnre  perkMl  of  our  nation^  esnience  be  rephwjBd 
bykerds  of  domestic  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  fellowad 
by  moving  bands  of  shepherds.  Almost  the  whole  eoor- 
aes  of  the  Missouri,  Pfaitte  and  Yellow  Sione  are  ibfoa^ 
«  rich  soil  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  Red  fivefi 
The  upper  courses  of  the  Arkansas  are  thfoogh  the  moat 
alerile  region  of  this  oeean  of  praines. 

Climate.  In  a  country  of  such  immense  extent,  gene- 
rally  level,  naked  and  open,  the  climate  must  of  cowae 
in  a  great  measure  ctnrrespond  to  latitade.  T%efir8toi» 
mate,  beyond  tfie  state  of  Missouri,  and  the  territory  of 
Arkansas  is  miki  and  temperate.  The  beN  beyond  has 
nearly  the  climate  of  New  England  8tiH  further  towand^ 
flie  mountains,  it  is  Oinadiaa  Pike  and  other  traveUera 
«peak  of  encountering  stonns  ef  slecft  and  hail  in  the  sum- 
mer, near  the  sources  of  ^  AHtansaa  Wh»  the  vrinda 
blow  from  the  west  ovw  the  sammilB  of  these  i 
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and  bring  down  on  these  vast  plains  die  temperature  of 
die  regions  of  per|>etual  frost,  we  may  of  course  expect 
such  changes  of  temperature  near  their  bases.  We  select 
the  following  table  as  compiled  by  Mellish  from  thetraveb 
t>f  Ijewis  and  Ciaiic  as  conveying  a  synoptical  view  of  the 
climate  of  this  country. 


1804. 

Sept  19  to  30,  Big  Bend^ 

to  Kicaree,  lat.  46^.    \ 
'Oct  Ricaree  to) 

MandaB,Ut.47<'30',   ] 


Highest,     Lowest    Mean, 
88®         42<>         $3^ 


Jiov. 

Dec. 

1805. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Marehy 

ApriLf 


Fort  Mandan, 
Fort  Maodao, 


62*        32« 

62«         120 
88®    — 46*» 


470 

34® 
0® 


36^ 
38® 
40® 


— 40*    — 3J* 

—18®         11« 
2®        28® 


80®        24® 


B2® 


28^ 


49* 


52« 


Fort  MaodaB, 

Fort  MandaOf 

Fort  Mandan, 

Fort  Maodan) 

to  24    miles    beyond> 

Martha^s  river  Jat.  48®) 

May^  Martha^s  ri  \ 

ver    to    Stone    WallS 

Creek,  lat.  47®  16'       ) 

June,  Stone  WalH 

.    Creek  to  falli  of  Mi8-> 

aouri,  lat.  47®  15'        ) 

Jvly,  Falls  to  Pbi-[ 

losophy  river,  lat.  46®) 

„^ .  Philosophy  "j 

river  to  ihe  head  wa-  i 

ters  of  ColamBia  ri-  f 

Ter,  lat.  44®  J 

11.  B 


Cteneral  Rernarhs. 

September  23.  The  air  remarkably  dry, 
October  5.  Slight  frost.     18.  Hard  frost, 

27.  Went  into  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Handan. 
▼OL.  II,  56 


Prevailing 
winds, 

S.  E.  &  S.  W. 

N.W.^S.E, 

N.W.&S.E. 
N.W, 

N.W. 

N.W.&S; 

N.E.&S.E. 
N.  W.&slw, 


s.w. 


76»        35» 

58° 

S.W. 

90»        62» 

66" 

S.W. 

910        310 

67* 

S.W. 

—  S^nijiM  below  Zero. 
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Jiovember  0.  Strong  frost.     13.  Mach  drifting  ice.    30.  Indians  ctom 

the  river  on  the  ice. 
DeamberS,  Excessive  N.  W.  wind.    7.  River  closed.    28.  Strong 

wind. 
January  3.  ^now  nine  inches  deep.    8.  Snow  ten  inches.    19.  Ice 

three  feet -thick  on  the  most  rapid  part  of  the  river. 
March  2.  River  partially  open.    26.  fee  broke  up,  and  descended  ib 

immense  shoals.    30.  Ice  floating  in  great  quantities. 
April  1.  A  fine  shower  of  rain,  the  first  since  the  15th  of  Septembtt 

The  air  dry  and  remarkably  pure. 
April  4.  Hard  gales;  scarcely  any  timber  to  shelter  the  couatij,  and 

'  the  winds  blow  with  astonishing  violence. 
April  7.  Left  Fort  Mandan. 
J9pri/ 11.  Yegetation  appears.    18.  Alieavy  dew,  the  first -snce  the 

.    16th  Of  September.     21.  White  frost 
Jlfaj^^.  Violent  wind;  snow  and  vegetation  intermixed. 
May  4.  Snow  disappeared.    9.  Choke  cherry  in  bloom. 
May  18.  Wild  rose  in  bloom.    23.  Strawberries  in  bloom. 
May  26.  The  air  warm^  fine,  and  dry. 
June  27.  Thunder,  lightning,  and-hail  so  large  that  one  stone  was  seres 

inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  three  ounces. 
July  6.  Raiuv  thunder,' and  hail;  a  black  bird  killed  by  the  latter. 
July  7.  Near  the  sources  of  Missouri.    21.  A  sudden  cold  caused  a 

.  difference  of  59^  in  the  thermometer  in  eight  bonis. 

At  Council  Blufl^,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  greatest 
heat  was  lOS""  and  the  winter^s  cold  32^  below  zero. — 
Same  year  at  St.  Peters,  Od""  heat;  and  30^^. below  zero^ 
GolA 

This  country  is  part  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and 
has  been  explored:by  Lewis  and  Clark,  by  Pike,  and  die 
geudemen  of  Long's  expedition.  We  have  gleaned  jn- 
ibrmation,  also,  .from  hunters  and  Wrappers,  who  have  tra* 
versed  it  in  all  directions,  and  ^vho  have  lived  long  in  it 
It  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  tSf  Indians,  of  whom  the 
Sioux  are  the  most  numerous.-  The  whole  number  J8  es- 
timated between  140,  and  150,000. 
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This  Territory  has  been  so  named  in  the  congressional 
discussions,  that  have  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  countty  of  vast  extent  Its  southern  limit&are 
clearly  defined  in  our  late  treaty  with  Spain,  being  on  the 
43d  parallel  to  the  Pacific^.  Our  limits  to  the  north  west  are 
yet  in  question  with  those  of  Russia,  which  claims  to  the 
51st  parallel  Our  limits  with  great  Britain  are  the  49th 
parallel  It  has,  therefore,  the  British  8tnd  Russian  posses- 
siiNis  on  the  Norths  the  Pacific  on-  the  Westr  the  Mexi* 
can  dominions  on  the  South,  and  the  territories  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri  on  the  East;  and  may  be  assumed  as 
stretohing  between  4V  and  49^  N.  latitude,  and  34''  and 
48^  W.  longiuide.  The  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  which  we  have  already  described,  bound  this 
country  on  the  east  The  waters,  that  rise  on  the  western 
declivities-ttf  these  mountains,  flow  into  die  Columbia,  the 
Mulmomah,  and  the  lake  Bueneventura.  Most  of  the 
elevated  summits  of  the  mountains  are  above  the  limits  of 
perpetual  congelation.  Beyond  the  mountains,  the  coun- 
try descends  by  regular  belts,  in  the  form  of  immense  ter- 
races, or  descending  plains,  disposed  regularly,  the  one 
below  the  other.  Beyond  the  first  plain,,  and  between  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific,,  is  another  extensive 
and  high  chain  of  mountains,  in  which,  are  the  great  falls 
of  the  Columbia.  Still  west  of  these^  and  running  paral- 
lel with  the  coast^  and  at  the  distance  of  150  mileS;  is  the 
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third  and  last  chain.  The  peaks  of  all  these  chains  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  peaks  have 
been  named  Mount  Baker,  Mount  Regnier,  Mount  Sl 
Helens,  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  Jefferson^ 

The  only  rivers  explored  in  this  region  are  the  Colum- 
bia and  its  branches.    This  noble  river  has  its  head  waters 
near  those  of  the  Missouri.    It  collects  its  tribute  for  a 
wide  extent  along  the  western  dividing  ridges  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.     Immediately  upon  emerging  from 
these  mountains,  it  has  become  a  broad  and  deep  stream. 
Having  received  Clark^s  and  Lewis'  rivers,  each,  large 
streams  from  Uie  east,  it  is  already  960  yards  wide.    It 
there  forms  a  great  southern  bend,  and  breaks  through 
tfie  second  chain  of  mountains.    One  hundred  and  thirty* 
six  miles  below  are  the  great  falls,,  where  the  river  descends 
in  one  rapid  57  feet.    Below  these  falls,  it  winds  first  to 
tfie  north  west,  and  then  to  the  south  west^  and  passes 
through  the  third  chain  of  mountains;  where  it  is  again 
compressed  to  the  width  of  150  yards.    Below  this  rapid^ 
at  180  miles  from  the  sea,  it  meets  the  Ude^  beyond  which 
it  has  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea.    Sixty  miles  below  the 
rapids,  Multnomah,  a  very  large  and  unexplored  tributary 
fiills  in  from  the  north  east.    The  mouth  of  the  river  is  ia 
46''  24',  and  the  tide  there  rises  8?  feet.    The  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries  abound  in  the  finest  salmon,   which 
seem,  in  fiict^  to  constitute  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the 
savages  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    Seals  and  other 
aquatic  animals  are  taken  in  this  river  in  great  number9; 
and  the  skins,  shipped  to  China,  constitute  the  chief  articb 
of  trade  from  this  great  river.    A  number  of  die  bead 
streams  of  the  Missouri  interlock  with  the  waters  of  this 
river,  as  Wisdom  river,  with  Clark^s  of  the  CMumbta; 
and  Jefferson  of  the  Missouri  with  Licwis^  of  the  Colum- 
bia.   Clark^s  river  has  a  course,  between  300  and  300 
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miles  in  length,  before  it  unites  with  the  Columbia.  Lewis' 
river  is  a  large  and  long  tributary  of  the  Columbia  In  its 
course,  it  receives  North  Fork  and  Kooskooskee,  and 
after  winding  000  miles,  falls  into  the  Columbia  from  the 
east  by  a  mouth  3S0  yards  wide. 

The  geological  character  of  this  country  is  litde  known ; 
but  the  western  declivities  of  these  mountains  are  presum- 
ed to  be  primitive  and  granitic.    The  country  must  have 
an  abrupt  slope  to  the  Pacific,  descending  as  much  in  tiOO 
miles  to  the  west,  as  it  does  in  1 ,500  to  the  east.    The  sum* 
mits  of  these  mountains,  of  course,  are  sterile,  being  rag* 
ged  rocks,  and  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.      But  among  these  mountains,  there  are  sheltered 
and  fertile  valleys.    The  timber  in  the  mountains  is  pine,, 
spruce,  fir,  and  the  other  terebinthines.    The  terrace  plains 
below,  generally  have  a  fine  soil ;  but  are  very  deficient  in 
timber.    The  prairies,  like  those  on  the  eastern  sides  of 
tfiese  mountains,  are  covered  with  grass,  and  a  profusioii^ 
of  most  beautiful  flowers.    Among  the  prairie  plants  are 
two,  or  three  kinds  of  edible  roots,  which  furnish  vegetable 
food  to  the  savages,  as  an  aid  to  the  great  proportion  of 
salmon,  which  they  devour.     Wild  si^e  is,  also,  an  abun- 
dant herb.     It  grows  of  a  size  and  height  to  be  like  a 
small  tree ;  and  on  these  extensive  plains  is  one  of  theprin* 
cipal  articles  of  fuel.    The  sea  shore,  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  interior,  is  skirted  with  deep  and  thick  for- 
ests of  evergreens,  such  as  pine  and  hemlock.      On  the 
whole,  it  is  believed,  that  few  countries  on  the  earth  have 
a  more  fertile  soil  and  agreeable  climate,  than  those  of 
this  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    Baron  Langs- 
dorf  has  given  us  a  very  delightful,  and  apparently  just  and 
discriihinating  account  of  the  countries,  belonging  to  die 
missions  of  8t.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  the  Mexican  country,, 
bounding  on  the  southern  limits  of  this  country.  The  mild- 
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ness  of  the  climate  is  surprising.  Sheltered  on  the  nortb 
by  protecting  ridges  of  mountains^  and  the  breezes  fix>m^ 
the  west  being  soften^  by  coming  over  immense  extents  of 
sea,  the  climate  is  as  mild,  as  it  is  in  the  eomitry  eas^  of 
these  mountains  four  or  five  degrees  south  of  that  pcunt 
Langsdorf  describes  these  countries,  extending  to  our 
southern  limit,  as  the  country  of  oranges  and  figs,  of  ver- 
dure, health  and  fertility.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have 
seen  more  sober  pictures  of  a  more  desirable  country,  than 
those  drawn  by  him  of  that  r^ion.^  They  correspond 
with  the  accounts  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  other  travellers, 
who  have  explored  that  country.  When  these  intelligent 
and  intrepid  travellers  left  the  country  in  March,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Montreal,  the  prairies  were  in  blossom,  and 
the  forwardness  of  the  season  seem»  to  have  correspond- 
ed with  that  of  North  Carolina  at  die  same  tima  It  is 
true,  the  vnnters  are  rainy^and  some  parts  of  them  severe. 
The  following  table  will  serve  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  the 
temperature  of  these  regions: 

Tdible  of  the  wmds^  and  remarks  an  the  weather  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  Pacific  ocean. 


Month.                Place. 

N. 

N.W. 

N.E. 

E. 

6 

S.E. 

S. 

s.w. 

iS^r.*1806.  From  Dividing  Ridge ^ 
to  Canoe  Camp,     -    -         -     ) 

4 

9 

2 

9 

Oct.  Canoe  Camp  to  Tide  Water^ 

2 

8 

4 

12 

J^ov.  Shores  of  the  Pacific, 

4 

8 

1 

r    15 

Dec.              Do. 

4 

2 

5 

*20 

Jan.              Do. 

1 

6 

2 

4 

2 

16 

Feb.              Do. 

5 

3 

20 

March  20.     Do. 

1 

6 

1 

B 

4 

tl 

ApHl.  To  outlet  of  KooskooskeeJ 
River. 

4 

4 

2 

2 

11 

May,  ToQjaamash  Flatts, 

6 

1 

11 

12 

June,  To  Traveller's  Rest, 

21 

8 

1 

To  July  8.  To  Dividing  Ridj^e. 

2 

6 
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Remarks* 

September,  Fair  19  days,  rain  7,  tiiow  4  days. 
October.  Fair  24  dajs,  rain  5,  cloudy  2. 
JV<n>ember,  Fair  7  days,  rain  17,cloQdy  6. 
December,  Fair  3  days,  rain  27,  cloudy  1. 
January,  Fair  7  days,  rain  19,  cloody  3,  snow  2. 

January.  The  loss  of  the  thermometer  sincerely  regretted.  The 
parties  confident  that  the  climate  is  much  warmer  than  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Tiiere 
has  heen  only  one  slight  white  frost  since  the  7th  Novem- 
ber. ^*  We  have  seen  no  ice,  and  the  weather  is  so  warm 
that  we  are  obliged  to  cure  our  meat  with  smoke  and  fire, 
to  save  it^ 
12.  The  wind  from  any  quarter  off  the  land,  or  along  the 

north  west  coast,  caases  the  air  to  become  much  cooler. 
14.  Weather  perfectly  temperate.     Never  experienced  so 

warm  a  winter  as  the  present. 
25.  It  is  no«v  perceptibly  colder  than  it  has  been  this  winter. 
28.  Pretty  keen  frost    The  coldest  night  of  the  seasen. 
^February.  Fair  6,  rain  16,  cloudy  5,  snow  1  day. 

8.  The  feeling  of  the  air  indicated  that  the  rigor  of  the  win- 
ter had  passed. 
24.  Q^ite  warm« 
March,  Fair  8,  rain  16,  cloudy  7  days. 

1.  So  warm  that  fire  was  unnecessary. 
13.  Plants  began  to  appear  above  ground. 
15.  Plants  put  forth  their  leaves. 
26.  Gooseberry  bushes  in  leaf 
26.  Humming  birds  appear. 
30.  Grass  16  inches  high  in  river  bottoms. 
April.    Fair  20,  rain  7,  cloudy  3  days. 
6.  £)etton  wood  in  leaf. 

12  Vegetation  is  rapidly  progressing  in  the  bottoms,  though  the 
snow  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  base  of  the  mountains,  at  the 
Rapids  of  Columbia. 
JIfay.      Fair  19,  rain  5,  cloudy  6,  snow  1. 

3.  An  increase  of  snow  in  the  mountains  last  evening. 
10.  Weather  cold  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
22.  The  air  remarkably  dry  and  pure. 
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27.  The  9D0W  has  disappeared  on  the  high  plains,  and  seems  to 
be  dimiaishiog  fast  od  the  spurs  aod  lower  regions  of  the 
Rocky  moontaios. 
June,      Fair  20,  cloudy  5,  rain  6. 

2.  A  great  rise  in  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  mountains. 

3.  Kiverat  its  greatest  height. 

5.  The  wild  rose  in  bloom. 

6.  The  Tining  honey-suckle  in  bloom. 
22.  Strawberries  ripe  at  Qjuasnash  Flatts. 

July  to  the  8th.  Fair  6,  rain  2  days. 

6.  A  dew  this  morning;  the  nights  coel;  the  musqvitoes  tnM* 

blesome. 
6.  In  the  open  plain  there  was  a  violent  wind  from  the  north-west, 

accompanied  by  hard  rain. 
8.  A  heavy  shower,  accompanied  with  rain  from  the  south-west 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  tbeSpanitttla  Ib 
1791,  captain  Gray,  of  the  ship  Colambia,  of  Boston,  enter- 
ed the  river;  and  from  his  ship  it  received  its  name.  It 
was  occasionally  entered  by  navigators  aftenvard&  la 
1805,  Lewis  and  Clark  idescended  this  river  from  the 
mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  spent  the  winter  on  its  shore. 
They  returned  by  the  same  river  to  the  mountains;  and 
most  of  the  exact  information,  that  we  have  <^  the  coonoy 
is  from  them.  For  some  years  a  settlement  of  fiir  traders, 
called  Astoria,  has  existed  here.  The  chief  imercounBe  o£ 
this  place  is  with  China.  The  question  of  settling  this  de- 
lightful country  peribanently,  has  been,  more  than  once, 
debated  in  congress.  Were  such  settlements  authorized, 
and  rendered  secure  by  the  requisite  military  establish- 
nents,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  would  receive  laige 
accessions  of  immigrants  The  number  of  Indians  of  the 
different  tribes  is  estimated  at  140,000. 
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Tmi  ommtried,  which  we  haif^been  describing,  stretch 
h&pmd  the  added  re^ons  trf*  Bfissonri  and  Arkansas* 
The  oo«n«rf  ef  T^as,  united  whh  XToahoila,  making  one 
of  the  Mexican  states,  bounds  the  country  of  Arkansas  on 
the  £buA,  and  4ie  state  ^  Louisiana  on  die  West  Its 
prmimitjr  to  our  country,  its  hemg  sdready  settled  to  a 
^mid^eiMk)  degree  muk  AmeHcans,  and  its  having  been 
long  considered,  as  induded  within  the  ceded  limits  of 
Louisiana,  gfw  it  a  daim  to  a  very  brief  descriptioa  Its 
length  is8t0  mles,  and  ks  breadth  800.  It  isBituated 
between  M*  and  43*  N.  latitode.  Bounded  on  die  East 
by  the  Sabine,  whieh  separates  it  from  Louisiana ;  on  the 
Soulh  by  the  golf  of  M«ico;  en  die  West  by  the  Rio  del 
Iforte.  The  northern  boundary  by  die  last  Spanish  trea^ 
was  «s  IMtows;  bounded  by  Red  river  on  the  south  bank, 
from  die  point,  when  it  strikes  diat  river  to  100*  W.  longi- 
ttHie  from  London;  ihenoe  due  north  to  the  Arkansas; 
thenoe  op  the  Arkansas  on  die  soudi  baidt  to  43*N.  latitude ; 
thence  due  v^e^  on  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  oceaa 
It  is  supposed  to  contahi  a  surflice  of  400,000  square  miles, 
and  has  sufficient  extent  to  form  a  large  government. 

JPace  of  Ike  country.  Along  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers  the  country  is  level  On  the  Rio  del  Norte  it  is 
broken  into  precipitous,  and  sterile  hills.  In  the  nordi 
western  esttremity  there  are  mountaina  It  has  a  general 
dope,  like  an  immense  glacis  tovrards  die  gulf;  and  al- 
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tbooi^  from  St  AntoiiW)  and  Tariomolher  oeafnl 
ef  ibe  ooiioiry,  high  hilb  are  Tidibb  in  the  distmoe,  it  ib 
generally  a  very  le?el  oomnry,  panaking,ia  the  eHemave- 
neas  of  hs  prairiee  of  ihe  chancier  of  the  cooBinea,  we 
iuiTe  been  deacriUng.  For  fifty  milea  b^ond  the  Sabine, 
the  country  is  timbered,  and  has  little  show  of  i»aiiie. 
Beyond  that,  the  prairies  stretch  out  on  ^^ery  side  ki- 
definitely.  The  streams,  as  seen  elsewhere,  in  all  this 
canntry  are  skirted  with  a  belt  of  timber.  Within  sia^ 
miles  of  the  gulf,  the  country  beoomes  exoeedini^y  level; 
the  ri?ers,  as  in  Louisiana,  before  dieir  entnaoa  kilD  the 
gulf,  form  lakes  and  ext^utive  swampa 

The  soil  along  the  Ariumsas  and  Red  rivess,  aa  ai^^ 
be  expected,  is  fertile.  On  the  Brasses,  and  Cofemdo^ 
there  are  wide  and  rich  bottoms,  difiaruig  very 
character  from  those  of  Red  river;  The  soil  on 
Bayou  is  also  fine.  Most  of  tbe  streams  have  amai|^of 
rich .  alluvial  soil  From  th^fse  bottoms  we  rise  tahiglk 
table  prairies^  for  the  moM  part,  of  an  indifiJNeoi  aoii,  and 
some  of  them  sterile,  with  a  stratum  «if  lime  aiotte  iwk^ 
approaching  so  near  the  sur&ce  as  to  oanse^  that  in  thediy 
and  hot  season  of  summer,  all  veg^tion  upon  it  beoooMa 
parched  and  sear.  Nine  tendis  of  the  qountry  is  preiria 
of  this  character;  or  extensive  svmmp;  orsierile  and  |we- 
cipitous  hills.  The  soil  that  is  rich,  is  generally  of  fim 
quality,  producing  in  idimndanoe  all  the  products,  that  caa 
be  raised  in  Louiisiaqa.  Tbe  country  about  the  Tiintqrii 
well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  sfmngBL 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trinity,  whkb  ib  a  can- 
siderable  stream.  Thisriver  runs  parallel  with  tbe  Sabine 
and  about  ISO  miles  west  of  it 

Travelling  west,  the  next  important  vir&r  is  die  BknsBOS, 
a  river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  at  the  north  oi  the 
state,  luid  afier  aooarse  of  betweenfiand  600  aiilea,  flow 
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the  9Bir,bj^aiDMtb90ft  jmrds  wide.  Thki  river 
ncelfee  e  namber  of  eonstdenUe  wbomiMy  ead  bat 
emumwe  aad  fiutile  bottoms,  Mbject,  however,  to  the  in- 
ceBveniepceof  being  occMioMelly  MMmdeted^ 

£Sgh^fluleBwestoCtheBnuiiQi]0the€k»kMido.  This 
river  his  bottomg,  like  the  BraeBoe,  aad  a  eottme  of  4S0 
Bulee.  Both  of  then  are  navigable  fiMT  schooners  spziy,  or 
seventy  miles  from  their  mouths^  and  in  tiaoe  of  flqods 
steam  boats  can  ascend  them  maoh  higher.  Between  the 
Brassos  aad  the  Goloiado  is  the  largesi  body  of  good  huMi 
in  the  stale.  Fifly  milis  fiurther  is  the  river  St  Marfca 
a  branch  of  the  Goadaloape*  This  river  mns  through  a 
rich  ce— try,  but  destitate  of  timber^  SixQr  miles  from  this 
river  is  the  Gaadaloape,  of  the  size  of  the  fermw  river, 
containing  fine  lands,  and  Unlike  that  river,  being  well 
timbered  aloi^  its  borders.  It  hasaeeurBeof  900  uMles; 
and  fidb  inio  die  bay  of  St  Bernard*  It  isa  river  memo- 
rable in  the  ancient  French  history  of  Louisiua,  as.  being 
that  rivw,  at  the  month  of  wUch  was  planted  the  colony 
under  BL  de  La  Salle,  in  1085. 

About  900  miles  fiurther  west  is  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
which,  rising  not  fiur  from  the  soprces  of  the  Aricansas, 
has  a  very  ioog  course,  computed  by  its  windings  to  be 
1,000  miles  to  the  gidC  It  is  generally  a  dbaUow,  wide 
and  rapid  stream,  in  the  heats  of  summer  fordable  in  a 
great  many  placefi^  The  general  character  of  the  country 
on  its  banks  is  broken  and  sterile.  Scarcely  any  river  of 
its  size  and  length  is  known,  so  little  fitvorable  to  naviga- 
tKHL  The  lyish  Bayou  aad  the  Neches,  or  Snow  river^ 
nol  fiur  from  the  Sabine  are  considerable  sureams. 

Tatima  and  SetUememt^  As  we  travel  west,  on  the 
great  road  from  the  Sabine  to  Mexieo,  the  first  village  of 
aiqr  consequence  is  Nacogdochea  It  is  rixty  miles  from  the 
SMbine.    The  ritoatpon  i^  hmdy,  but  delightful.    It  is 
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finely  watered  by  a  iMgb  and  dttt  wpiiag  hnaA  U  w 
a  very  sahtbrioM  dmaiiofl^  Tins  idUage  waa  fatawriy  «f 
comMembfe  eooeef  uence^  poooeosii^  a  <^reh,  aad  Mn|^ 
for  a  long  time  a  iiiii<ary  Mrtioa.  Bat  aoeofNed,  as  k  kas 
lieen,  by  the  different  parties  in  die  mffioaa  revehiMns, 
which  it  has  experienoed^  and  ha^ng  been  nere^  or  tesa 
plandered^  and  destroyed  by  eaob^it  is  at  pfasent  litde  more 
i&an  a  heapof  mins^containing  not  more  diid»  306  iritehl- 
tams^of  whom  the  greater  part  arc  tvietefciudly  peer.  The 
foaious  ^stone  hrase^  still  surmes  aH  die  rttfiaimkwsy 
through  which  it  has  passed.  Thiapllsoewasoceapied^in 
die  wither  of  1897^  by  the  FreitonmiSt  who  declared  die 
state  of  Texas  to  be  an  independent  repoMic  ;  and  wlm  soon 
after  were  Tanqnidied^  and  driven  oat  of  the  conatry  fay  a 
small  Mexican  force. 

St  ^tonio  is  situated  on  the  head  waters  ^  the  Gna* 

daloupe^  in  39^  N.  latitude.    Its  poirition  is  high  and  heal* 

thy;  tad,  probaUy,  no  place  in  the  world  has  a  parer, or 

anore  saltd^rious  air.    it  is  said,  Aat  the  prc^nioii  of  my 

aged  people  is  greater  here^  than  in  any  other  pkoe.    Saeh 

are  the  purity  and  drynessof  the  air,  diat  beef  killed  io  the 

sultry  days  of  summer  is  sospended  in  the  air  widioai  salt, 

and  in  this  situation  hardens,  and  preserres..    T\»  counny, 

being  extremely  dry,  and  rains  unftisqaent  in  the  anmoBer, 

the  fields  and  gardens  in  thia  place  and  the  viehuty  wt 

watered  by  irrigation;  for  which  the  elevation  o^dM 

stream,  that  waters  the  town,  tind  its  adaptation  to  An  p«^ 

pose,  admiraUy  qualifies  it^  These  firids,so  u'ryued  have 

a  delightfiil  appearance,  in  the  dtougbis  of  summer,  m 

contrast  with  the  sear  uid  parched  aspect  of  the  sttrroaa- 

ding  country.     This  was  formerly  an  important  lawn, 

being  the  capital  of  Texas,  a  considerable  mSitary  stattoSi 

and  the  former  residence  of  die  governor,    it  is  said  fei^ 

merly,  to  have  contained  3^900  mhabilanttf.  ^Thia  phwe, 
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idM>^  faw  been  powMiei  hf  diisreBt  pirli«y  dnrii^  ifcie 
fOfoUwionaty  0tn^§^  cf  M^oa  Eaeh  in  turn  eoiitri# 
baled  id  bc^  ledoM  it  to  nms.  Tkdm  an  one  or  tw^ 
iquareB^  baiUoC  MM10;  and  a  churcdiy  wbtob  nakm  sone 
praMssions  ta  ah|pBMu  ItdoeaDa^probaUy,  oomainat 
proaant  mofe  than  I^JIW  uibabitanis* 

On  the  VKppei  walam  of  ihe  iUo  del  Norte^  and  rery  fiv 
loihenortk  of  8t.  Aatonie,  is  ihe  ? ittage  of  Santa  Fe,  a 
place  bettw  kiown  to  ibe  people  of  tbe  United  SiaiM, . 
than  ataMrt  any  ocfaor  in  Tooouiy  as  faeuig  the  toivm^  with 
wMcbafwyooMiJiMifcMetradoiscaniedonoverlaHdby 
pacired  mules  and  hofsesflMB  St.  Loins  in  Missoui  In 
oonsecfMnee  of  tfaw  MdOt  this  i^iage  is  reprosrated  to  to 
in  a  Anvini^  condiikNi*  II  was  a  considerable  town^ 
when  Pike  visited  it.  The  cUef  seltleaients  in  this  state^ 
for  such  is  tbenamey  iriicb  it  now  assamesv  are  that,  of 
%rttioh  Santa  Fe  is  tbe  centre;  the  setdemrats  along  die 
Rio  del  Norle^  of  which  the  Vh$m  del  Norto  is  ibe  cen« 
tre;  and  that  about  Sc  Antonio  and  Naeogdocbea  Tbe 
eastern  part  of  tbe  state  is  |»incipally  iidMbited  by  Aaie^ 
ricans  finom  tbe  United  States,  l^ey  ha?e  a  popalons 
SBtttement  on  the  lyisb  Bayou.  Mr.  Austin  has  settled  a 
very  eonstdt^raUeoohmy  df  Americans,  amounting  to  90^ 
lamiMes,  on  the  Brasses  and  die  Colorado.  Th^suflfered 
much  at  the  conunencenMil  But  the  drcumstanees  of 
the  colony,  are  now  remesented  to  be  comfortable;  and 
that  it  is  rising  in  In  pitxqfieets. 

This  state,  from  its  position,  in  relation  to  our  sot:^west- 
em  frontier,  and  to  the  raoiM  wild  and  unsettled  pan  of 
our  country,  haa  bera  a  resort,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
for  adventurers,  and  men  <£  desperato  fortunes;  a  point,^ 
to  which  stolm  negroes  from  the  American  states  were 
carried ;  and  f^^ience  African  slaves  have  been  smuggled 
into . oar  ooimtry.    It  bas  been  in  a  tnrbnlent  and  rovolu- 
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tionaiyoMidkmfiMragrBaiBianjrjmffi  Tlie 
maideniig,  and  oqpecu^lo  die  mmibrwmi,  which  | 
wcB  a  greitt  portKNi  of  the  sMifaeni  and  wogura  pcofio» 
hat  caosed^  that  iheooaiilry  of  Texas  has  been  apoiaiQf 
desire,  as  a  i^aee  of  innugiiition  to  wst  maMtodeB  of  ad-^ 
TentarersL  With  some,  these  hHigii^efaporaiew  theory^ 
and  thedisiam  contes^ibtion  of  desara  Mai^  hondreds 
have  oanried  iheir  desifes  iiia>  eftet;  and  heme  fonndy 
when  they  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  desired  haveo^ 
nothing  fast  pover^t<MkiiesB,,disappoincnientand  wi^eh- 
odoesa  We  coidd  rseosd  a  long  and  mebndiolgf 
logue  of  eases,  Khe  these,  wUeh  we  haie  ourselves 
But|Saoh  is  the  passion  ta  immigrate:  to  this  comitfy,  dMt 
in  antomn,  in  all  the  great  direetions  of  appgoach  to  it, 
westiU  see  lines  of  v^agons,  and  moijng  fiMidiieB,  Marah* 
log  avraty  fimn  our  gaod  and  happy  country  t  tti  find  a  paiar 
dise,  if  they  can  in  Texaa  Arrived  tliere,  all  the  iUnmon 
of  imagnation  opemting  bestal  a.  distanoe,  coaaos.  Tim 
ioHiiigrants  fed  thema^esia  anewcfimaie,  tmdei  a  new 
govwnBuent,  ina  new  order  of  ttu^gSiJaa  comMry  seaMts 
from  maikets,  beautifiil  indeed  to  the  eye;  hoi  deriving 
litde  sttfaslantial  advaamge  from  its  barrctt  heaoty;  and 
diey  became  disiypointed,dieeooragdd,oftefisickt  and  ge- 
imally  poor  and  destitute,  and  a  sosne  of  wgetchodneas 
ensues,  that  beggaM  all  descr^nioiu 

Climate.  The  northern  parts  of  Texas  about  SmcaFe^ 
being  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  southern  division  of 
Missouri,  has  a  climate,  not  onUke  this  country.  The 
northern  interior  of  Texas  is  less  raigeot  to  rains  in  the 
suoMner,  than  Missouri;  and  the  eomttry  generally  sofiers 
in  the  suouner  months  from  dnMight  The  higli  and  central 
partsof  tins  state,  as  the  country  for  example  about  St  An- 
tonio, have  a  salubrious  and  delightful  climate.  From  its 
elevatiofi,  the  vicinity  of  mountains,  and  i|s  beix^  swept  1^ 
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ikt  rcgglar  breecef  of  diegol^  it  wnftmsSm  iheaame 
eihaiiBti^g  heats,  as  the  lew  and  humid  country  in  the  pfr- 
nHd  fauitudeB  on  the  MisosBippl  Perhaps  no  country 
can  boast  a  ftier  or  more  salubrious  chmate.  Cotton  and 
iNigar  cane  grow  well  in  Mr.  Auflrtin^s  colony.  Figs,  oran- 
ges, oKves,  dates  and  firuilB  of  that  kind  might  be  cultiva- 
ted. But  oKist  of  die  people  are  as  yet  ^ther  too  pocn*, 
er  loo  indolent  to  think  of  any  thing  beyond  mere  subris- 
tenca 

Hutm^  La  Salle,  ivoin  Canada,  as  we  hate  seen, 
made  the  first  setdement  in  this  country,  in  16^.  It  waa 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadaloupe.  We-  have  no  certain 
aeoounts  that  the  Spanish  crossed  die  Rio  del  Norte  mto 
this  country  mnil  1714  The  &rst  point  which  they  oecu* 
pied  was  Adayes,  not  fiur  from  Natchitoches.  The  French, 
•8  we  have  seen,  oeeiqMed  the  lattwj^aee  about  the  saaM 
time.  A  cMiiecing  daim  was  dms  estdrfished  on  tbei 
part  d  the  French  and  Spanishoeoupanls  to  theext^irivo 
country,  now  ciAed  Texas,  east  of  Rio  dd  Norte.  The 
French  ahraya  daimed-to  that  river,  until  the  peace  of 
1763,  when  the  vi4iole  provioce  of  Loui«ana  was  ceded  to 
Spam.  Hie  claim  was  revived,  when  our  government  be- 
came possessed  by  purdiase  of  the  r^^  of  France  to 
the  country.  It  was  oceammaHy  agitated  betweai  our 
govemmmt  and  that  of  9pm^  undl  it  was  finally  merged 
in  die  tteaty  widi  Spain,  by  vrhieh  we  acqmred  florida. 
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Iif  compiling  ibe  fore^ing  work^  die  object  has  been  lo 
^neralize,  as  much  as  possible,  to  compress  fects  as  nearly 
as  might  be  into  an  abstract  fi>rm>  and  avoid  as  many  pro- 
per names,  as  might  consist  with  any  degree  of  distinct- 
ness of  narrative.  Whole  vc4umes  of  narrative  carried 
oat  into  minute  detail  have  been  auirely  |M*etermitted. 
Much  of  this  narrative  had  deep  interest  fh>m  die  simpli* 
city  and  force  of  the  narration,  fixim  the  fire^nessof  strong 
feeling  infused  into  it,  and  the  rough  energy  of  the  s^le  and 
manner  of  those,  who  described  events,  which  they  saw, 
end  in  which  they  personally  took  a  part  But  in  order  to 
preserve  some  of  Aese  west  country  documents  of  history, 
we  have  given  entire  one  personal  narrative,  that  of 
Oeneral  L.  of  Cincinnati^  a  distinguished  and  respectable 
citizen  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  in  the  country 
lirom  the  beginning,  and  who  probably  has  seen,  as  much 
of  its  progress,  as  any  odier  man  in  it  To  us,  details  of 
this  class  have  great  interest  from  their  graphic  force  and 
freshness.  The  following  will  serve,  better  than  a  volume 
of  dissertation,  to  show  the  modes  of  backwoods  life,  and 
under  exactly  what  circumstAnces  these  great  establnfa- 
ments  in  the  western  country  commenced  Without 
ferther  pre&ce,  we  enter  upon  the  reladon  of  General  I^ 

My  father  was  an  emigrant  from  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania  near  Carlisle.  In  the  auoimn  of  1779,  be 
left  home,  with  his  family  for  Kentucky,  then  a  part  of 
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Vtrginia.  He  did  not  reach  the  Monongahela  until  the 
winter  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  his  descending  the 
Ohio  before  spring.  In  company  with  two  men,  who  were 
lM>und  with  their  families  to  the  same  point,  he  built  three 
large  arks,  or  as  they  were  afterwards  called  Kentodcy 
boata  The  winter  proved  uncommonly  severe,  and  by 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  saw  mills  in  that  country, 
procrastinated  their  arrangements,  until  the  first  of  the 
following  April  By  advertisements,  all  the  adventurers 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  who  were  bound  to  Kentucky, 
were  requested  to  assemble  at  a  large  island  in  the  Ohio, 
a  few  miles  below  Pittsburg.  It  was  proposed  to  r^nain 
here,  until  a  sufficient  force  should  have  assembled  to  pass 
with  safety  amidst  the  country  of  savage  hostility,  which 
lay  between  them  and  Kentucky. 

So  numerous  was  the  concourse  of  adventurers  to  this 
point,  that  in  two  days  after  his  arrival,  sixty-three  boats 
were  ready  to  sail  in  company.  A  part  of  these  boats 
were  occupied  by  families;  ano^er  by  young  men  desoen- 
ding  the  river,  to  explore  die  country ;  and  the  remaimog 
.portion  by  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  emigrants.  The 
number  of  fighting  men  on  board,  probably  amounted  to 
nearly  a  thousand.  My  fether  had  been  a  practised  sol- 
dier in  the  former  wars  of  the  country,  and  had  been  sta- 
tioned, as  such,  three  years  at  Pittsburg.  He  was  oi 
course  versed  in  the  modes,  requisites,  and  stratagems  of 
Indian  war&re.      ^ 

A  number  of  his  associates  had  been  trained  in  the 
same  way.  The  descending  boats  were  arranged  in  an 
order  of  defence,  not,'  perhaps,  entirely  according  to  the 
technical  exactness  of  a  fleet  in  line  of  batde.  Pilot  boats 
headed  the  advance.  The  boats  manned  by  the  young 
men  sustained  each  wing,  having  the  &mily  boats  in  the 
centre,  and  the  stock  boats  immediately  in  the  rear  <^ 
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them,  Bxtd  the  rear  guard  boats  floating  still  behind  them^ 
Tlie  boats  moved  with  great  circumspection,  floating  on- 
wards, until  they  were  abreast  of  a  place  fevorable  for 
furnishing  range  and  grazing  for  the  cattle,  when  they 
landed,  and  turned  them  loose  for  this  purpose.  While 
their  cattle  were  thus  foraging  in  the  joy  of  a  short  eman- 
cipation from  the  close  prison  of  the  boats,  their  owners 
kept  a  vigilant  watch  outside  of  their  range  to  prevent  the 
savages  from  assaulting  them. 

We  arrived  without  molestation  at  Limestone,,  now 
Maysville.  Captain  Hinkston  of  our  company  with  three 
or  four  other  famihes  concluded  to  remain  here.  They 
immediately  commenced  the  customary  preparations  for 
rearing  cabins.  We  tarrie4  with  them  but  half  a  day, 
during  which  time  a  company  firom  our  number  turned  CHit 
to  hunt  in  the  wild  wooda  The  par^  killed  several  buf- 
&I0S,  and  I  now  for  the  first  time  tasted  their  flesh.  At 
ten  the  next  morning,  April  12th,  1780,  the  pilot  boats  gave 
signals,  that  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  hostile  array  on 
the  northern^  or  what  was  called  the  Indian  shore  of  the 
Ohio.  The  boats  immediately  landed  in  a  concerted  or- 
der half  a  mile  above  the  foe.  It  was  arranged,  that  half 
the  fighting  men  should  be  in  readiness  to  spring  on  shore, 
the  moment  the  boats  should  touch  land.  They  were  then 
to  form  and  march  down  upon  the  Indian  encampment. 
The  Indians  were  encamped  opposite  Licking,  where  Front 
street  now  intersects  Broadway  in  Cincinnati.  Their 
number  did  not  much  exceed  150;  whertas  we  numbered 
nearly  500.  Discovering  a  force,  so  mfich  superior,^  mo- 
ving rapidly  upon  them,  th^y  fled  in  so  much  haste  and 
disorder,  as  to  leave  part  of  their  movables  behind  them. 
Our  party  pursued  them  four  or  five  miles,  up  what  is  now 
called  Mill  Creek.    Some  of  die  Indians  were  oix  horse- 
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Imckt  and  they  fled  fiHrter»  Hmu  their  wearied  pwmem 
could  follow  them  on  foot. 

We  returned  to  our  boats  and  floated  nnmoksied  fa 
BeargraWt  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio.  We  arrived  the  ISihtOf 
April  After  surveying  the  vicinity^  my  fiither  aelecied  m 
place  five  miles  back  firom  the  river,  b  was  a  large  body 
of  land  of  extreme  fertility^  and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  a 
fine  spring.  Here  he  encamped^  and  eomnMieeddeasiflg: 
In  a  short  time,  he  was  joined  by  mme  than  forty  fionilies. 
In  a  formight  they  had  built  as  many  cabuEis^in  feor  straight 
fines  so  arranged^  as  to  ferai  a  hoHow  square.  At  the 
angles  were  Uock  houses.  The  cabin  doors  all  op^ied 
into  the  hollow  square.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides^ 
leading  to  the  spring  was  a  l^H^  gate  way,  and  one  of  the 
same  dimensions^  to  match  on  the  opposite  side:  Hie 
planks  of  the  boats,,  in  which  they  had  descended  the  trmr^ 
were  wagoned  out  Srom  the  river,.tofomi8h  floors  and 
doors  for  these  dwellings.  Through  the  walls  were  por^ 
holes,  from  which^  in  cue  of  attack^  they  fired  apon  ik0 
foe. 

Thus  shehered  and  defended^  the  next  oliyect  vi^as  gar* 
dens  and  fields.  A  small  reserve  remained  in  the  enclo- 
sure^ and  were  stationed  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  ta 
survey  the  scene  of  operations^  and  give  notice  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  The  new  s^emenl  sufibred  &de 
annoyance^  until  June^  when  Indian  hostilities^mantfesied 
in  the  customary  way,  broke  out  on  every  aide,  b  smem 
instances,  they  were  successfiil  in  breaking  up  whole  sia* 
tions,  and  in  others  they  were  severely  cha^sed^  as  in  the 
expedition  undertiUten  against  them  by  George  Rodgers 
Clark. 

This  punidmient  restrained  them  to  a  sufficient  inlervd 
oi  peace,  to  enable  us  to  ga^r  in  our  craps  of  txmu  We 
witnessed  with  astonishment  the  results  of  a  virgin  soil» 
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diat  had  never  yet  been  ciiKivatecl.  The  extmitdf  ground 
cultivated  by  each  individual  was  necessarily  small — 
Some  of  the  setders  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  the 
amount  erf*  com,  gathered  from  an  acre.  It  ranged  from 
eighty,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  had  moved  from  a  thin  and  barren  soil,  which 
required  assiduous  cultivation  even  for  die  small  crops^ 
which  it  yielded.  Here  the  horn  of  plenty  seemed  to  be 
emptied  almost  spontaneously.  They  had  generally  come 
also  from  a  much  severer  climata  The  inclemency  of  the 
former  winter  had  led  them  to  prepare  for  a  winter  simi-e 
kr,  to  that  of  the  country,  from  whk^  they  had  emigrated. 
They  made  carefol  and  laborious  preparations  for  the  se« 
Tcre  weather,  such  as  plastering  the  chasms  of  their  cabins^ 
gathering  foel^  Ac  But  to  their  agreeable  surprise,  there 
were  but  three  days,  that  mi^t  be  denominated  freezing 
vi^eathw,  during  the  winter.  These  days  were  in  the  mid* 
die  of  January.  For  the  rest,  the  weather  exhibited  eveiy 
variety  of  aspect,  that  all  the  climates  of  the  world  could 
show,  among  which  were  frequent  showers  of  Aimder  and 
Kghtning.  This,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  winter  of 
1780  and  ^1  ;and  it  very  much  resembled  the  present  win- 
ter^  1838,  except  that  we  have  had  more  cold  days,  and  not 
so  many  thunder  diowem 

In  the  sprmg  of  1781,  reafizing  the  continual  exposure 
of  the  fomily,  and  die  risk  pf  his  fine  stock  of  catde  and 
horses,  my  fother  determined  to  move  forther  into  the  inte* 
ffiorof  K^itttcky.  ^ccordfa^ly,  he  mpved  an  hundred 
nules  into  the  interior  to  Kincaid's  Station,  near  where 
the  town  of  Danville  now  staiida.  That  part  of  the  coun*^ 
try  was  filling  rapidly  vridi  settlers  firom  Virginia,  through 
what  was  then  called  the  ^Southern  wilderness  road.'  AU 
th6u(^  v^  felt  ourselves  much  more  seoire  here,  than  in 
the  pontioii^  which  we  had  left,  the  countty  beginning  al<^ 
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leady  to  have  an  interior  and  frontier,  we  often  experien- 
ced annoyance  even  here.  The  Indians  frequently  made 
inroads,  as  far  as  to  our  present  station,  killing  the  cattle, 
stealing  the  horses,  and  sometimes  murdering  the  inbaM- 
tants. 

I  pass  over  the  expedition  of  general  Clark  against  the 
Indians,  in  which  a  number  of  their  towns  were  destroyed, 
and  the  severe  retaliation,  which  they  practised  along  with 
ifaeir  allies  the  British ;  and  also  the  bloody  affiur  of  the 
Blue  Licks,  and  return  to  matters  personal  to  my  fiither^s 
fiimily.  The  gloom  created  by  that  disastrous  conflict  was 
difiused  over  all  the  country.  Alt  those,  who  were  not 
bound  to  it  by  the  ties  of  family,  made  haste  to  escape  firom 
it,  and  in  ten  days,  scarcely  more,  dian  three  hundred  eS- 
fective  men  were  lefi  in  the  country.  But  this  extreme 
alarm  soon  passed  away.  The  settlements  were  consolir 
dated  by  the  joining  of  the  weaker  to  the  sm>nger.  The 
block  houses  were  more  strongly  fortified,  and  the  peopie,^ 
attached  tb  their  rural  abundance,  and  their  peculmr 
ways  of  life,  determined  to  remain  where  they  Wiere^  and 
defend  themselves  to  eictremities. 

In  the  subsequent  autumn,  many  adventurers  joined  us 
i&*om  the  old  settlements.  The  army  of  lord  €V>mwall» 
soon  after  surrendered,  and  the  American  soldiers  and 
dieir  enterprising  officers,  disengaged  from  service  by  that 
ev^nt,  flocked  to  this  fertile  wifd^mess.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  we  became  more  formidable  than  befera 
Although  the  Indian  war  still  continued,  the  security  iik 
spired  by  numbers  induced  many  families,  that  had  been 
painfully  cooped  up  in  closfe  stations,  to  leave  their  endo-^ 
sures,  and  to  disperse  themselves  on  detached  &rms  over 
^e  country. 

In  1784,  my  &ther  moved  to  Lexington,  and  raised  a 
crop,  on  what  are  the  out  lots  of  the  present  town.     Mj 
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fiuher  was  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  3,000  acres  of  land,  a 
little  above  the  upper  Blue  Licks,  in  consequence  of  ser- 
vices rendered  as  a  captain,  in  what  was  called  the  French 
wan  It  had  been  surveyed ;  but  he  wished  to  survey  it 
more  accurately.  Accordingly,  he  made  all  the  minute 
preparations  requisite  in  such  cases.  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  allow  me  to  accompany  him.  Accordii^ly,  our  party 
well  mounted  proceeded  through  the  forests  for  the  tract 
We  took  along  with  us  a  number  of  led  horses,  according  to 
custom  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  bring  in  a  sufficiency  of 
buffalo  meat  to  serve  the  &mily,  during  the  subsequent 
winter.  Our  travel  was  laborious,  for  we  were  obliged 
to  make  our  way  through  a  thick  cane  brake.  On  the 
evening  of  our  second  day's  journey,  we  encamped  on 
what  my  father  supposed  to  be  his  tract  of  land. 

Our  first  business  was  to  retrace  the  lines  of  the  former 
survey.  Our  next  was  to  hunt  buffiilos  and  the  other  wild 
game  of  the  country,  for  subsistence.  I  was  then  fourteea 
years  old,  and  my  training  in  the  modes  of  backwoods  life, 
as  well  as  inclination  and  practise,  had  given  me  a  dexteri- 
ty and  closeness  in  the  use  of  the  rifie,  equal  to  the  expert- 
est  Kentuckian  of  my  years.  We  saw  numerous  traces  of 
the  animals  of  our  search  on  every  side.  We  performed 
an  operation  for  our  horses,  to  prevent  their  escape,  techni- 
cally called  in  the  western  country  ^hobbling;'  and  with 
Ais  precaution  left  them  to  pasture  in  the  cane  brake. 
We  suspended  our  baggage'on  the  trees,  to  place  it  out  of 
tlie  reach  of  the  wolves.  We  divided  info  three  partieg 
of  pairs.  My  fadier  and  myself  formed  one.  We  had 
not  advanced  more  than  five  miles,  from  the  point  of  se- . 
paration,  before  we  discovered  a  gang  of  bufiyos  feeding; 
My  &ther  paused  according  to  the  necessary  precaution, 
to  observe  the  direction  of  the  wind,  ordering  me  to  get  to 
the  leeward  of  them«    My  orders  were  to  shoot  the  black- 
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est  of  the  herd  behind  die  shoulders.  The  expeded  ma- 
sequence  was,  that  at  the  report  of  my  gun,  the  herd  wouU 
lam  and  make  towards  him,  when  he  calculated  lo  be  able 
to  bring  down  another,  as  they  passed.  I  obeyed  my  di* 
rections  to  the  letter;  bat  in  the  act  of  taking  aiDi^  soeni  of 
me  probably  reached  them.  My  ball  penetrated  ibe  body 
of  the  animal  farther  liack,  than  I  intended ;  and  he  ran 
some  distance,  before  he  fell  They  did  not  take  the  direc- 
tion, which  my  &ther  had  anticipated,  and  aldioa|^  he 
eagerly  parsaed  them  for  some  distance,  he&iled  in  ob* 
laining  a  shot  I  recharged,  pursaed,  and  came  ap  with 
my  father,  who  had  halted,  where  the  boffido,  that  I  had 
brought  down,  laid.  The  remainder  of  the  herd  escaped 
us.  The  animal  was  so  wounded,  that  it  would  soon  die. 
For  convenience,  my  fadier  determined  to  move  oar  camp 
to  the  buffalo.  I  had  often  killed  bears,  deer  and  farkeys, 
but  never  a  bufly  o  before.  It  may  be  imagined,  how  much 
a  boy  of  fourteen  would  be  elated  by  such  an  exploit  My 
&ther  proposed  to  test  my  backwoods  disdphne,  by  re- 
^juesting  me  to  lead  the  way  through  the  forest  to  the  camp, 
distant  six  miles.  I  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  express 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  do  it,  even  were  the  camp  dis- 
tant forty  miles. 

I  preceded  him  at  a  ^jsk  walk,  until  we  were  in  s^t  of 
the  camp.  I  saw  a  smile  on  my  father's  countenance, 
which  I  interpreted  to  be  one  of  approbation  of  my  ddH 
My  fiither  here  bedconed  me  to  stand,  inarming  me,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  a  keen  survey  of  the  premises,  to 
ascertain  whether  savages  might  not  be  concealed  about 
tfie  camp  awaituig  our  retura  He  then  preceded  me» 
walking  softly,  and  widi  great  caution  inflecting  eveiy 
point  in  advance,  and  behind  im.  Having  convinced  him« 
aelC,  that  there  was  no  ambush  on  that  side,  he  made  a  cir- 
cuit and  explored  the  other  side  of  the  camp  in  the  same 
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way^  Having  conviiiced  wnehes^  that  no  «miiiy  larked 
round,  we  advanced  to  tbe  fire^  spread  our  blankets  on  th^t 
ground,  and  threw  ourselves  on  k  for  repose.  He  then 
admonished  me  of  (he  necessity  of  untiring  vigilance  n« 
minding  me,  that  tbe  dtoger  fitmi  the  wily  foe  was  often 
greatest  at  the  moment,  when  the  parties  felt  themselves 
most  secure.  He  then  directed  me  to  keep  a  ke^i  look 
out  on  the  north  side  c(  the  camp,  while  he  would  do  the 
same  in  rq;ard  to  the  south. 

A  stratagem  was  practised  upon  us,  on  diis  occasion, 
which  had  well  nigh  proved  fiital  to  the  party  practisii^  it 
We  had  not  been  long  on  our  mutual  watch,  before  I  dis- 
covered a  man  lurking  in  advance  towards  the  camp^ 
keepii^  a  tree  between  him  and  myself,  in  order  to  screen 
his  body  from  view.  We  redined  widi  our  feet  toward 
tbe  fire.  My  rifle  was  carefully  loaded,  the  muiQle  resting 
on  a  log  at  our  headsi  At  finst,  I  supposed  it  to  be  one  of 
our  own  men,  and  1  determined  to  be  ferther  satisfied, 
before  I  alarmed  my  father.  I  discovered  in  a  moment^ 
that  he  was  approaching  me,  with  too  much  caution  for 
that  supposition,  that  he  carefiilly  inspected  every  thing 
around  us,  and  made  his  way  widi  a  sc^  and  stealthy  step. 
I  allowed  him  to  approach  near  enough  to  a  tree,  at  which 
he  was  aiming,  to  enable  me  clearly  to  discover,  that  his  feed 
was  blacked,  and  that  he  wore  no  hat  I  bad  hitherto  re- 
mained motionless,  and  I  was  convinced,  that  he  had  not 
yet  seen  me.  I  cocked  my  rifle.  Even  this  slight  noise 
aroused  my  father,  who  lay  with  his  back  to  mine  looking 
in  a  contrary  directioa  He  asked  me,  vvhat  I  was  doing? 
I  informed  him,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  I  was  watching 
an  Indian,  who  was  lurking  towards  us,  apparently  to  fire 
upon  us,  and  that  I  was  waiting,  until  he  should  reach  k 
tree,  towards  whidi  he  was  stealing,  and  expose  his  head 
so,  as  that  I  mi^  give  him  a  fatal  shot    He  asked  iQ»; 
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if  I  saw  more  ditn  cfne,  to  wfaidi  I  answered  in  the  n^go- 
iiye.  He  then  directed  me  to  be  sure  of  my  aim,  and  DOt 
fire,  until  I  ahould  have  gained  si^t  of  a  marie  in  his  eye. 
The  person  had  now  gained  his  tree,  and  had  rested  his 
gun  ina  position  to  fire  upon  ua.  But  as  we  reclined  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  as  a  log  in  some  measure  protected  oor 
bodies  from  his  fire,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  survey  us 
dosely,  in  order  to  find  any  part  of  our  bodies  sufliciendy 
e^^posed  to  receive  his  shot  This  I  comprehended  finon 
bis  movements,  and  waited  my  own  opportunity.  In  put- 
ting his  head  from  behind  the  tree,  for  this  close  inspection 
be  exposed  half  of  it  I  took  aim  and  drew  the  trigger^ 
but  the  gun  missed  fira  The  person  hearing  the  noise 
instantly  j^rited  back  his  head  ^I  am  sorry  lor  tliat,'  said 
my  &ther  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  I  replied  in  vexation, 
4hat  it  was  the  firm  time  it  had  failed  me.  It  was  two 
minutes,  before  the  person  exposed  his  head  fiur  a  second 
iMirvey  of  u&  He  once  more  showed  his  face,  so  as  almost 
to  give  me  a  shot  at  him*  He  finally  presented  two  thirds 
.of  his  face,  and  my  gun  missed  fire  a  second  time.  Hea- 
4ring  this  more  distinctly,  than  the  first  snapping,  he  agaii 
jerked  back  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  ^  why  I  believe,  yoa 
have  been  snapping  at  meP  I  immediately  recc^ni^Eed  the 
^oice  to  be  that  of  Crawford,  one  of  our  mea  He  liad 
ihrown  off"  his  hat  and  blacked  his  fiice,  as  he  infimned 
41S,  with  a  view  to  affi*ighten  ma  We  were  both  provoked 
at  diis  wanton  folly;  tand  I  assured  him,  that  I  stiJI  had  a 
^ood  mind  to  shoot  hin).  My  father  severely  reprimanded 
liim,  and  I  remarked  with  astonishment  upon  the  circimi- 
stance,  that  my  rifle  had  iwice  missed  fire.  To  show  him 
.the  extent  of  his  exposure,  I  pointed  to  a  white  spot  on  the 
4ree,  behind  which  he  had  be^i  concealed.  I  observed  to 
him  that  it  was  not  lai^er,  than  his  eye,  and  that  I  would 
demonstrate  to  him,  what  his  &te  would  have  been  incase 
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Kiky  gem  had  not  missed  fire.    I  presentedi,  asid  my  ball 
carried  the  bark  of  the  white  spot  into  the  tree. 

The  other  men  soon  after  came  in«  We  in^raedtatelj 
saddled  oor  horses,  mounted,  and  moved  off  to  the  place, 
where  our  buffido  laid.  Wq  encamped  there  for  the  night,: 
and  feasted  upon  the  choice  pieces  of  the  animal  I  found 
mysdf  iU,  during  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning  my  father 
discovered,  that  I  had  the  measles,  and  that  they  appeared: 
on  my  fiioe.  He  proposed  in  consequence  to  take  me 
home.  It  was  distant  nearly  seven^  miles,  and  I  waa 
unwilling  to  interrupt  the  business,  for  which  he  had  come 
out,  in  this  way,  and  I  so  informed  him,  proposing  to  return; 
alone.  He  replied,  thaliiwnnid  he  n^^cssary  Jfor  me  to 
sleep  out  at  least  two  nighfs  alon^  and  that  I  might  become 
worse  on  the  journey.  I  answered,  that  I  had  no  appre- 
heninmis erf*  the  kind;  and  thai  it  would  not  be  the  firsts 
time  I  had  spent  n%hts  alone  in  the  wooda  In  reply,  my 
iather  renewed  his  objection,  pointing  out  the  additional 
danger  from  the  Indians,  on  such  a  long  way.  But  I 
overcame  all  his  objections,  and  wafl  allowed  to  start  oflf 
alone.  li  was  a  long  excursion  through  a  wilderness,  whicb 
apprehension  had  too  much  reason  to  people  with  savages* 
I  had  the  measles,  and  waa  but  fourteen  years  old.  But 
such  was  the  training  of  the  youths,  of  that  period  in  the 
wooda 

I  commenced  my  journey  stopping  twice  the  first  day, 
to  1^  my  horse  feed  upon  ttaie  grass.  I  tock  care  to  select 
aspot  in  op^i  woods,  where  I  coiiM  survey  the  country  for 
a  great  distance  around  me,  I  saw  abundance  of  game 
cu  my  way;  but  having  no  use  for  it,  and  being  charged 
by  my  flither  to  make  no  unnecessary  delay,  I  allowed  it 
to  pass  unmolested.  At  ni^t  fidl  I  struck  a  considerable 
stream.  It  was  eamly  fordable.  Thinking,  if  any  enemy 
eame  on  vtif  tira^k,  it  would  be  easy  to  baffle  him  h^e,  I 
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rode  Op  tfie  mcMle  f€  die  sireftm  half  a  mile^  aad  1 
a  tiraiich,  that  Ml  into  the  streMn,  two  or  three  bimdred 
jarda  I  then  UA  the  brandi, and  rode  onamile  to  a  tree 
tepv  which  aflbrded  plentjr  of  dry  wood.  I  dmnoimiedf^ 
hobbled  iny  hwae,  to  feed  tor  die  night,  Idndled  me  a 
bri^t  fire,  took  some  of  my  provisiooB,  and  laid  roysdf 
down  tosleep,  thinking  as  titde  of  my  measles  and  kmely 
ailaation,  as  possible. 

The  next  morning,  I  started  at  early  dawn,  expediDg  to 
reach  home,  that  night  At  ten,  I  discovered  a  very  lai^ 
bear  near  my  coarse.  The  temptation  to  give  the  animal 
<i  shot  was  irresistible  to  one  of  my  yeaisand  mclinationeL 
I  dismounted,  and  kitted  the  animal  Although  I  couU 
make  no  use  of  the  carcass,  I  determined  to  carry  hone 
die  dcin,  as  a  trophy.  I  foand  it  a  difficalt  bunneasin  fbe 
first  place,  to  arrange  die  ktrge,  heavy  and  greasj  Jude,  so 
as  that  it  could  be  carried  on  horseback.  Itsofi^uendy 
dipped  (nm  under  me,  that  I  fernid^  I  must  eidiw  leave  it^ 
or  tarry  om  another  night.  I  ccmchided  on  the  htter.  I 
had  omsiderable  fever,  during  this  night-^and  did  not 
Bleep  much.  I  set  off  in  the  morning  with  the  first  twil^te, 
and  reached  Lexingtonat  noon  the  next  day.  I  vras  nearly 
recovered  of  the  measles.  In  ten  days  afiervrards^  my 
fether  and  his  party  returned. 

Early  in  die  spring  of  1785,  my  fiither  widi  my  bradw 
and  myself  went  out  to  his  lands,  sateen  mileB  ftoos  Lex- 
ington, and  erected  a  couple  c^  cabins.  He  then  awved 
his  femily  there,  and  commenced  clearing  the  landsi  Bm 
in  a  few  days,  we  discovered  traces  of  Indians  in  oor  vi« 
cinity.  As  it  vras  an  unprotected  fironder  estaUishmenc, 
my  fether  deemed  it  necesBary  to  enclose  his  eabiaa  in  a 
stockade.  It  vras  done  with  three  lines  of  pdisadas,  the 
cabins  making  the  feiirth  side.  During  dns  year  we 
were  not  much  annoyed  by  die  IndiaoB.    BU  die  next 
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ammer^Aqr  took  fnm  i»  ihivtoeii  fine  beivM  at  imw  line. 
We  raised  a  party  and  pursued  them.  We  eamein  view 
^  ibem^  just  as  thej  had  completed  swimming  the  hpiwa 
over  to  a  sand  bar  on  the  opposito  side  of  the  Ofaio^«* 
When  they  discovered  ne,  they  exclaimed  fitMn  the  oppo^ 
sito  (riiorey  that,  we  were  too  late^  and  m%ht^  home  agam. 
We  had  the  comfint  of  exclaiming  back  again^  that  they 
werethievii^  rascals,  and  asking  thesd,  if  they  were  not 
ashamed  of  what  tb^  had  been  doing?  They  r^ed 
with  great  coolness,  not  at  all;  that  a  few  horses  now  and^ 
then  was  all  the  rent  they  obtieaned  of  us,  for  their  Ken* 
tncky  land&  They  outnumbered  us  three  to  one;  and  of 
course  we  had  tio prudent  course,  but  tofottow  that  of  their 
advising,  and  return  home  without  our  horses. 

It  was  m  the  autnmn  of  tins  year,  that  gensral  Clark 
raised  the  forces  of  the  Wabrah  expediiioa  They  oon» 
stituted  a  nuoMxiM  corps.  CobMiei  Logan  was  deiached 
firom  theanny,at  the  foils  of  Ae  Ohio, to  raise  a  considei- 
rable  force,  with  which  to  proceed  against  the  Indian  vii» 
lages  on  die  head  waters  of  Mad  rivw,  and  theGreat  Mi* 
ami  I  was  then  aged  sixtoen,  and  loo  you^g  to  come 
within  the  legal  requisition.  But  I  edfered  mysetf  as  % 
volunteer,  hoping  to  find  and  redaim  my  father^s  horses*^ 
I  need  not  relato  the  drcumstanees  of  tbe&ihire  of  gene* 
rat  Clark's  eiqfieditioa  Colonel  Logan  went  on  hw  desti* 
nation,  and  would  have  surprised  die  Indian  towns,, 
against  which  he  oMtrched,  had  not  one  of  his  men  de- 
serted to  the  Miemy,not  long  b^Mre  they  reached  the  towns, 
who  gave  notice  of  their  approach  Asit  was,  he  burned 
dght  large  towns,anddesttoyed  many  fields  of  com.  He 
took  seventy,  or  eq;h^prisoiMrs,  and  kilted  twenty  warri^ 
WB,  and  auMi^  the  rest  die  head  chief  of  the  nation.  This 
last  art  caused  deep  regret,  Inunifiation  and  shame  to  the^ 
tmnmandiff  and  hk»  troops^ 
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ontfaewceibankof  Mad  river,  and  the  other  on  the  oortb- 
east  oiit  They  were  separated  by  a  prairie,  half  a  mile  ia 
e&mt  The  town  on  the  north-east,  was  situated  on  a  high 
and  commandmg  point  irf*  land,  that  proje^ed  a  smaU  dis* 
tance  into  the  pnurie,  at  &e  foot  of  which  emtnenoe  broke 
out  several  fine  springs.  This  was  the  residence  of  tbe^fii* 
mouschiefofthenation«  Hisflagwasflyh^atthetinie,frofli 
the  top  of  a  pole  fflxty  feet  high.  We  had  advanced  in 
diree  lines,  the  commander  widi  some  of  tke  horsemen 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  centre  line,  and  die  footmen 
in  dieir  rear.  Colonel  R4>bert  Patterson  commanded  the 
left,  and  I  think  colonel  Thomas  Kenedy  the  right.  When 
we  came  in  sight  €£  the  towns,  thespies  with  Uie  fironl 
guard  nmde  ahrit,  and  sent  aman  back  to  inform  diecaoi- 
mander  of  the  ^tuatton  of  the  two  towns.  He  ordered 
colonel  Patterson  to  attack  the  town  <m  die  left  hank  of 
Mad  river.  Colonel  Kenedy  was  also  charged  to  indme 
a  litde  to  the  right  of  die  town,  on  the  east  side  of  die 
"prahie.  He  determined  Inms^  to  charge  with  the  centre 
division  immedis^y  on  the  uf^per  town.  I  heard  die 
commander  give  his  orders,  and  caution  ike  cokmeb 
against  allowing  their  men  to  kill  any  among  the  enemy, 
^t  they  might  suppose  to  be  prisoners.  He  then  ordtei^ 
ed  them  to  advance,  and  as  soon  as  they  diould  discover 
the  enemy,  to  charge  upon  them.  Ihadmy  (kwhtstooch* 
kig  die  propriety  of  some  part  of  the  arna^^emeDiBL  I 
was  willing,  however,  to  view  the  affidr  with  die  itiffidence 
of  youth  and  inexperimce.  At  any  rate,  I  determined  io 
be  at  hand  to  see  idl  that  was  g(H^,  and  tobeasnewdie 
head  of  the  line,  as  my  cokmd  wouM  permit.  I  was  a^ 
tremely  solicitous  lo  try  mysdf in  batde.  The  commandor 
at  the  head  of  the  centre  line  waved  hisswwd  over  his 
head,  as  a  signal  for  die  troops  toadvance.    Colto^  Jkiih 
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iet  Boone  and  migor,  since  general  Kciilon 
the  advance,  and  colonel  Trotter  the  rear.  As  weayn 
proached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  on  the  1^  and 
ahoot  three  foiunhs  from  that  on  the  right,  we  saw  the  sa^ 
yagea  retreating  in  all  directions,  making  for  the  thidLets, 
awamps  and  high  prairie  grass  to  screen  them  from  their 
enemy.  I  was  animated  with  the  energy,  with  which  the  , 
commander  conducted  at  the  head  of  his  Une,  as  he  waved 
his  sword,  and  in  a  Toiee  of  thunder,  exclaimed,  ^charge 
from  right  to  left'  The  horses  appeared  as  impatient  for 
the  onset,  as  their  ridera  As  we  came  up  with  the  flying 
savages,  I  was  disappointed,  discovering,  that  we  should 
have  litde  to  da  I  heard  but  one  savage,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  chief,  call  for  quarter.  They  fought  with  des- 
peration, as  long  as  they  coold  raise  knife,  gun,  or  umok* 
hiBiwk,  ofier  they  found,  that  they  eoold  not  screen  them- 
selve&  We  despatched  all  the  warriors,  that  we  overtook* 
and  sent  the  women  and  children  prisoners  to  the  rear. 

We  pushed  ahead,stall  hoping  to  overtake  a  largfgr  body^ 
where  we  might  have  somi^ing  like  a  general  engage- 
ment I  vi^as  mounted  on  a  very  fleet  gray  horsa  Fi&f 
of  my  companions  followed  me.  I  had  not  advanced 
more  than  a  mile,  before  I  discovered  some  of  the  enemy 
^running  along  the  edge  of  a  thicket  of  hazle  and  plum 
hushes.  I  made  signs  to  the  men  in  my  rear  to  come  oiv 
At  the  same  time,  pointing  to  the  flying  enemy,  I  obliqued 
across  the  plain,so  as  to  get  in  advance  of  theuL  When  I 
arrived  within  fifty  yards  of  them,  I  dismounted,  and  raid- 
ed my  gun.  I  discovered  at  this  moment,  some  men  of 
ifae  right  wing  coming  up  on  the  left.  The  warrior,  I  wak 
about  to  shoot,  held  up  his  hand  in  token  of  surrender,  and 
I  heard  him  order  the  other  Indians  to  stop.  By  this  time 
the  men  behind  had  arrived,  and  were  in  the  act  of  firing 
upon  thelodiana.    1  called  upon  them  not  to  fire,  for  that 
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tiecMinyliadmnrmd^red.  Tlie  warrior,  that  had  iorw 
fendered  to  me  came  walking  towards  me,  calling  liis  wo* 
men  and  children  to  follow  huBL  I  advanced  lonBeilijfli 
with  my  hand  extended  But,  before  I  could  reach  him» 
themenof  the  right  wing  of  our  foroe  surrounded  tuBL  I 
rushed  in  among  tbmr  horsea  While  he  waa  givii^  ma 
his  hand,  several  c(  our  men  wished  to  tomahawk  him.  I 
informed  them,  that  they  would  have  to  tomahawk  me  first 
We  led  him  back  to  die  place,  where  his  flag  had  been. 
We  had  taken  thirteen  prisoners.  Among  them  were  die 
chie(  his  three  wives,  one  o£  them  a  young  and  handsome 
woman,  and  anodier  the  fomous  grenadier  squaw,  upwards 
of  sixfeethi^,  and  twoor  three  fine  young  ladsL  The 
rest  were  children.  One  of  Uiese  lads  was  a  remariLably 
interesting  youth  about  my  own  age  and  filza  He  cfauy 
closely  to  me,  and  appeared  keenly  to  notice  every  tUqgi 
that  was  going  on. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  town,  a  crowd  of  our  mm 
pressed  round  us  to  see  the  chi^  I  stepped  aside  to  fasten 
my  hoise,  and  my  prisoner  lad  clai^  close  to  my  sida  A. 
young  man,  of  the  name  of  Cumer,  had  been  alone  of  iha 
springs  to  drink.  He  discoveied  the  young  savage  by  my 
sid^fSnd  came  running  towards  ma  The  youngIndian,pn^ 
bably,  supposed  he  was  advancii^  to  kill  him.  As  I  turned 
round,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  let  fly  an  arrow  at  Cui^ 
ner,  for  he  was  armed  vrith  a  bow.  I  had  just  time  la 
catch  his  arm,  as  he  discharged  the  arrow.  It  paand 
through  Cumer's  dress,  and  grazed  his  sida  The  jerk,  I 
gave  his  arm,  undoubtedly  prevwted  die  arrow  firom  kil- 
ling Cumer  oa  the  spot  I  took  away  the  remainder  of  hit 
arrows,  and  sternly  reprimanded  him.  I  then  led  him 
back  to  the  crowd,  which  surrounded  the  prisoners.  At 
the  same  moment  colonel  Magery,  the  same  man,  who  had 
caused  the  disaster  at  die  Blue  liekg  some  years  before, 
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time  riding  tip.     Creneral  Logan  had  jdst  been  giving 
orderd  «o  didpose  of  the  prisoners  rn  one  of  the  houses,  and 
place  a  guard  over  thenivan^  had  reined  his  hofse  around, 
wfam  his  eye  eaught  diat  of  Magery.    ^Coloh^l  Magery/ 
said  he,  ^you  must  not  molest  those  prisoners/    ^I  will  see 
to  that,'  said  Magery  in  reply.    I  found  my  way  through 
the  crowd  to  the  chief,  with  my  young  charge  by  the  hand 
Bfagery  ordered  ifae  crowd  to  open,  and  let  him  ia    He 
came  up  to  the  chief,and  the  first  salutation  was  in  the  ques- 
tion, was  you  at  the  defeat  of  the  Blue  licks?    The  In- 
dian not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words,  of  not  linder^ 
standing  the  purport  of  the  question,  answered,  yes?—' 
Magery  instantly  seized  an  axe  from  the  hand  of  the  gren- 
adier squaw,  and  raised  it  to  make  a  blow  at  the  chief    I 
threw  up  my  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow.    The  handle  of 
the  axe  struck  me  across  the  left  wrist,  and  came  near 
breaking  it    The  axe  sunk  into  the  head  <^  die  chief  to 
the  eyes,  and  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet.     Provoked  beyond 
measure,  at  this  wanton  barbarity,  I  drew  my  knife  with 
the  purpose  to  avenge  his  cruelty  by  despatching  him.-^ 
My  arm  was  arrested  by  one<^  our  men,  which  prevented 
my  ii^cting  the  thrust.    Magery  escaped  from  the  crowd. 
The  officer  at  that  moment  came  op  with  his  guards,  orde- 
ring the  men  to  open  the  crowd,  and  desiring  the  prisoners 
to  follow  him  to  the  guard  house.    The  lad,  that  was  my 
prisoner  caught  my  hand,  and  held  fiist  to  me.    I  walked 
with  them  to  die  guard  hoase,into  which  they  were  ordered. 
jA.  strong  guard  was  placed  around  the  house.    Other  pri- 
aon^B  were  brought  in,  until  the  house  was  nearly  filled. 
A  detachment  was  then  ordered  off  to  two  other  towns, 
distant  six  or  ei^t  miles.    The  men  and  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  mardi  down  to  the  lower  town  and  encamp. 
As  we  mardied  out  of  the  upper  towa  we  fired  i& 
▼OL.  11^  80 
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.  The  nanative  ofOeneral  L.  here  breaks  ofE  We  mif 
observe,  that  this  is  the  narrative  by  a  gentlemen  non  oeij 
an  eye  vi^itness,  but  personally  engaged  in  the  eatpedj ckm 
against  the  Piqua  towns,  related  in  the  Hislory  of  KeOf* 
tucky. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTES  ON  KENTUCKY. 

In  the  monih  of  August,  1786,  Mr.  Francis  Downing,^ 
dien  a:  lad,  lived  in  a  fort,  where  soon  afterwards  iron- 
works were  erected  by  Mr.  Jacob  Myers,  which  are  now 
known  by  the  Slate  creek  works,  and  owned  by  cotond 
Thomas  Dye  Owings.' 

One  morning,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Yates,  to- 
gether with  Mnilovming,  went  out  in  search  of  a  horse, 
that  had  strayed  away  from  the  fort.  After  traveOiiig  six 
or  eight  miles  in  search  of  the  horse.  Downing  b^an  to 
be  alarmed  dt  the  idea  of  danger  from  bidians,and  obser- 
ved to  Yates,  (who  was  much  older  than  himself  and  to 
-whoiji  he  todied  up  for  protection)  that  he  bought  he 
iieaniha  noise  like  sticks  cracking  behind  them.  Yates 
laughed  at  him,  and'told  him  not  to  be  a  coward — diat  it 
•was  only  his  imagination,  and  that  ^ere  was  no  danger 
•whatever.  Downing^  however,  was  not  convinced,  bot 
embraced  the  first  fevorable  opportunity  afforded  him  ftr 
concealment,  to  stop  in  a  thick  cluster  of  ^whordeberry 
'bushes,  while  Yates  went  oa  bi  a  few  minutes  an  Indiaa 
was  seen  hy  Downing,  running  towards  him,  until  be  was 
vdthin  an  hundred  yards,  when  he  suddenly  stopped— 
Downing,  to  use  his  own  expression,  was  as  it  were,  tikyn- 
derstruck.  He  resolved^  however,  as  he  liad  a  gun  to  fire, 
and  then  run:  but  unfbnunately  his  gun  having  a  double 
'^igg^^f  before  he  had  raised  her  to  his  face,  she  w^ittiC 

*  BIr.  DofiwiBg  is  a  respectable  citiien,  now  Ufiog  ift  LexiBfldB. 
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nd,  as  he  remarks,  he  inslanOy  fteni  cff  teo!  After 
mmiii^  some  distance,  he  met  Yates,  who  havii^  heard 
dto  report  of  die  gun,  had  turned  toascertain  what  was  the 
matter,  and  learning  that  they  were  closely  pursued  by 
Indians,  they  ran  together.  At  length  they  reached  a  de- 
clivity, and  were  compelled  in  following  the  path,  to  de- 
scend into  a  valley  surrounded  widi  hilla  Here  they  soon 
saw  two  Indians,  who  had  taken  a  shorter  course,  and 
were  miming  by  another  route  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  There  was  no  alternative:  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  path,  and  to  run  with  the  utmost 
possible  rapidity,  although  from  the  superior  knowledge^ 
possessed  by  the  Indians  of  the  different  roads,  they  had 
gained  considerably  on  the  pursued,  and  seemed  likely 
soon  to  overtake  them.  Both  parties  ran  on  until  they 
reached  a  dry  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  about 
mx  feet  deep  and  of  considerable  width.  The  Indians 
had,  by  this  time  approached  very  near  them,  and  attemp* 
led  to  leap  over  the  gutter  at  about  the  same  time  with  the 
whites.  All  got  across  safe  except  Mr.  Downing,  who 
jost  reached  the  edge  of  the  gutter  against  which,  striking 
bis  foot,  he  fell  upon  his  breast,  rebounded  and  fell  back- 
vrard  into  the  gutter.  The  violence  of  the  fell  almost 
deprived  him  of  breath  for  a  time,  but  fortunately  the  In- 
dians were  too  intent  upon  the  chase  to  observe  his  re- 
nmining  behind,  and  both  happenii^  to  direct  their  atten* 
tion  solely  to  Mr.  Yates,  continued  to  pursue  him.  Mr. 
Downing  a(  length  recovering  from  the  shock,  walked 
along  in  the  gutter,  which  grew  shallower  as  he  advanced, 
and  soon  ceased  to  serve  the  purpose  of  concealing  him 
from  the  si^t  of  the  Indians.  At  length  he  discovered 
one  of  them  returning  in  search  of  him — ^he  instantly 
dropped  his  gun,  left  the  gutter,  and  ran  back  the  same 
way  he  had  eotna    The  injury,  he  had  re^jeived  from  ht» 
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IrD,  aflfeeted  his  speedy  and  the  Indiaii  gained  upmk  Maa 
rapidly^  Afier  runniag  a  comiderable  distance,  ccviside* 
ring  his  csm  a  desjierate  one,  and  his  being  QvertiAeM 
inevitable^  he  came  jk>  a  hrgfd  poflax  tree,  wbiph  bad  beea 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  It  so  happeyed^iba^  wt^hi  hi» 
fan  along  one  siide  of  the  iwe,  the  Indian fUM^snad  himoi^ 
ihe  othen  At  this  criliefd  pKvnent,  be  fek  hipiself 
by  the  leg,  and  was  compelled  to  make  a 
pause,  when  he  petceived  thajt  be  had  been  slopiKBd  by  a 
small  dog,  which  instantly  ran  ^way  from  hina«  This 
pause  had  given  to  the  Indian  a  conrnder^ble  adrantiige, 
and  be  perceived  himself  likely  to  be  caught  al  the  root  ef 
iike  tree  Most  fortunately  however,  jost  at  liint  s|iot  a 
large  she  bear  had  taken  up  her  abode  with  seveial  oabs- 
Not  being  {leased  with  the  violence  with  which  the  Indian 
approached  her  young,  she  instantly  attacked  him,  wfaat 
Mr.  Downing,  taking  advai^tage  of  the  tntep&reneeof  lUs 
unexpected  coadjutor,  suddenly  vvhe^daromidrandlefe 
the  savage  engaged  in  amost  vidbent  stru^^  wiA  bis  ww 
adversary.  What  was  the  result  of  the  veommfe^^m 
are  not  informed.  It  had,  however,  the  happy  effect  of 
pres€»rving  Mr.  Downing  from  almost  inevitaUe  ^eeiniQ* 
tion ;  and  as  no  remains  of  the  Indian  was  ever  afierwaidt 
&und,  at  or  near  the  place,  it  is  probable  he  escafffid  wilb 
his  life,,  if  not  with  considerable  injury. 

Mr.  Yates  likewise  succeeded  in  getting  off  udmrt  Af* 
i0r  running  several  miles,,  he  concealed  himself  amidtt 
trees  or  in  a  canebrake,  and  thus  eluded  the  P9r«4t|  yj^ 
returned  home  safe. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Mr.  Downing,  in  the  swnmer, 
about  the  time  referred  to  above,  to  go  oat  of  the  fort  eveiy 
afternoon,  to  a  cluster  of  hickory  trees  several  bundled 
yards  distant,  for  the  purpose  of  footing  squirrels,  which 
at  that  place  were  very  numerous..    Near  bis  path,  (as  h^ 
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^AerinMniB  dmwered)  fifteen  Indians  lay  (concealed  for 
ihceedays,  behiiii  a  large  log,  where  ihey  had  placed  a 
lumber  of  bodies  to  serve  as  a  blind,  there  wailing  for  a 
&vDrab|s  oppoitoniiy  lo  kin  some  one  or  more  men,  and 
obtain  fJiuider.    The  iwo  firsi  days  be  passed  as  nsaa|  to 
the  hickory  grove  and  haxk  again  widioui  molesiatioji,  the 
Indianfl  pBobaMy  being  awane,  thai  little  if  aay  thing  could 
be  obmined  feom  him,  and  fearing  that  an  attadc  upon  him 
would  lead  to  immecfiajte  detection  and  pursuit     On  the 
third  day  he  observed  dial  the  bushes  around  the  log  were 
appar^uly  dying,  and  being  unable  to  conjecture  die  cause, 
was  attracted  by  curiosity  towards  the  spot,  and  he  advan-- 
cod  to  within  about  ten  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining: 
what  was  &e  matter,  wfa^A  his  attention  was  caught  by  the 
iuttering  of  a  beautiful  bird,  ^itangled  ifk  some  burs  just 
by  him.    He  instantly  turned  and  caught  the  birdr  whicb 
drew  off  kis  curiosiiy  about  the  dying  bushes,  and  he  re« 
turned  to  l^e  fort,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  die  day  in 
making  a  cage  for  the  UnL    Had  he  not  been  interrupted^ 
he  would  inevitably  have  hem  taken  by  the  Indians  with<^ 
eiM  the  firing  of  a  single  gun.     Si^  completely  were  bis: 
diott^ils  occupied  with  his  little  bird,  that  he  forgot  to  men-^ 
tion  die  curcmmttance  of  die  dying  bushes.     The  nexl 
morning  early,  a  padk-horse  driver  and  his  son  went  out 
to  see  after  their  horses,  vrhen  ihe  concealed  Indians  slu^ 
ifaem  bodi,  scalped  Bud  stripped  them  beforo  the  people  oT 
the^MTt,  vrfioheard  the  guns,  could  get  to  the  pjaca    They 
kuring  previously  stolen  and  secured  a  number  of  horses,^ 
they  insttandymadeoflL 

One  Sunday  morning,  three  men,  one  by  the  name  of 
Poor,  anothernamed  Wade,  the  name  of  the  third  not  re-^ 
oollectedy  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reconnoitering  the 
coontry  in  the  capacity  of  spies,  proposed  to  Mr.  Downing 
f»goi^lhemtolIudLi«^nowlhe  Olympian  j^Nrings,. 
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seven  miles  distant  from  fliefoit.  Thef  accordingly  set 
out  together  on  fboij  and  travelled  unm<^8led  oncH  Aej 
came  in  sight  of  the  Lick.  As  they  ascended  a  UU,  tbey 
discovered  several  hundred  bi^dos,  elk  and  deer,  wUch 
diey  considered  an  indication,  thai  there  were  no  Indisos 
there;  but  whilst  they  were  surveying  the  proi^Mct,  and 
were  descending  the  hill,  Poor  and  Wade,  who  were  some 
distance  in  advance  o(  Dowmng  and  hnf  compankm,  sed* 
denly  turned  round  and  gave  notice,  that  there  were  tenor 
fifteen  Indians  sitting  and  endeav6rh^  lo  conceal  tbem*« 
selves  in  the  drain  that  proceeded  fitnn  the  Lick,  and  thai 
it  was  necessary,  that  they  should  fly  for  their  fives.  They 
immediately  started  and  ran  with  aH  possible  speed,  birt 
soon  heard  the  Indians  behind  them.  The  pormed  took 
one  path,  and  the  pursuers  another,but  after  a  short  diBiaooe 
the  two  paths  came  together — the  whites  however  reached 
the  point  of  junction  before  the  Indians,  ahfaough  die  lat- 
ter had  gained  by  the  choice  of  paths.  Young  Downing 
being  small,  and  not  like  his  companions  accustomed  to 
running,  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  diem,  and  was  advised 
as  the  only  chance  of  his  escape,  to  embrace  the  first  op- 
portuni^  when  the  situation  of  the  road  sfaoidd  throw  ten 
outof  sight  of  the  Indians,  to  step  behind  a  log  and  liecon- 
cealed,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  ran  on.  Reluctant  as 
he  felt  to  be  left  in  the  woods  surrounded  by  savages,  be 
considered  it  the  only  alternative,  and  followed  the  advice 
Accordingly,  the  first  opportuni^  that  (H'esented  itself  he 
jumped  aside  from  the  path,  and  lay  dose  behind  a  kfp 
The  Indians  soon  came  along,  and  eager  in  the  pumit  to 
overtake  those  whom  th^  still  saw  before  them,  passed  by 
Downing,  who  lay  trembling  by  the  way  side.  About  tea 
minutes  after  they  passed,  he  ventured  to  rise  and  leave 
his  place  of  concealment;  for  some  tine,  however,  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.     To  go 
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towards  die  lidc  1VM  his  finrt  ifeMMi^ 
€d  almost  as  soon  as  conoeived  In  this  stale  of  tmcer- 
taiiity,  he  dowly  walked  afoog  the  path  in  thecKrectioii  the 
JndiaMhad  takea  A  IMe  reflecdoiH  howevier,  conviii- 
ced  him  of  the  dangw  of  this  course,  as  it  was  rery  pro* 
bable  th^  woald  soon  torn  and  come  th^  same  direction 
back;  he  iherefiire  left  the  path,  and,  afier  wandering 
through  tt^  woods,  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  several  iMHira 
afier  his  companions,  who  ootran  their  porsuerB  and  re« 
turned  likewisa 

On  another  occasioii,  Mr.  Downing  fell  in  company  with 
Wade  and  Poor  at  Stroud's  Station,  and  set  oiit  with  them 
to  retom  to  the  fort  On  their  way,  it  was  proposed  and 
agreed  to  go  abovt  diree  miles  from  the  rpad  to  a  place 
called  Cassidy's  Station,  (wheie  a  settlemei^t  had  t>een 
made  and  abandoned  on  accoairt  of  its  exposnre  to  the 
Indians)  in  order  to  get  watermelons,  which  were  in  great 
abundance  at  Aat  placa  When  they  came  near  the  en^ 
closure,  Wade  and  Poor  told  Downing  to  sit  on  his  horse, 
and  hold  their  horses,  whilst  they  wmit  to  reconnoitre  and 
ascertain  whether  they  could  enter  the  watermelon  patch 
in  safe^ — charging  him  on  no  account  to  leave  the  horses, 
or  move  from  the  spot  until  they  returned,  unless  the  Indi- 
ans should  appear,  or  he  should  hear  a  signal  agreed  on, 
by  a  sound  made  on  com  blades,  in  which  last  case  he 
shoold  repair  immediately  to  a  comer  of  the  fence,  and 
there  wait  for  thent  They  accordingly  went  leaving  him 
alone ;  and  having  been  absent  a  considerable  time,  he  be- 
gan to  be  uneasy,  and  r^ardless  of  the  positive  injunc- 
tions he  had  received,  determined  to  go  and  see  what  was 
the  matter.  With  this  view  he  dismounted,  and  tied  his 
horses  to  the  poles  which  formed  the  fence  of  the  enclo- 
sure, jumped  over  and  began  to  make  bis  way  through  the 
bi^  broom-corn,  which  concealed  die  bourses  from  view. 
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When  he  had  ftfamM  terndkeA  the  kstnaaity  of  tbe  com 
fieM,  he  cail||[ht  a  gKm|^  <tf  the  eooages,  and  n 
nhom  he  todk  td^  be  an  Imiiaii^  rim  Mm  one  faotee  lo  ano- 
ihefyand  ai  die  Mtme  msMkt  hiard  the  ^gnaJ,  a^eed  oo^ 
given  by  his  eoiiipanhHis.  He  was  now  awaie  <»f  dMk»* 
yradenee  Dff  which  he  had  bemi  i^nhy,  and  ran  with  di 
^bMible  speed  towaHrda  the  fence.  tJnfiircdnaMAjr^  Itowe^ta^ 
the  ffolen^e  widi  which  he  jtamped  ever  it  ahormed  tbe 
horsefe^  and  they  ran  off,  each  wkh  a  {loki  bating  to  ita 
bridle.  Wade  and  Poor  went  to  the  comar  of  the  fcute 
accordiag  to  agreement,  but,  noi  finding  Downii^  or  Ae 
horaes^iiiwiid  exceedingly  alarmed,  aiMd  ran  to  ascettiAithe 
dmm^  when  they  aaw  the  hoiiaes  rhnnfng  off  ttid  Dimm- 
ing running  after  them.  With  the  uttneBt  expeditidfti  iimj 
caught  their  horses,  cot  away  the  pdes,  sprai^  to  diem 
and  rode  seiferal  miles  in  foil  speed  Widiont  nti^Hif  a  i 
l^e  word.  At  length,  bai^  recorered  thdr 
sion,  they  discofered  they  were  not  pursoed,  and  prtoeed- 
ed  on  deliberately  home,  censoritig  DoWnii^  in  the 
most  pointed  language,  for  his  impradem  oondot^  which 
had  put  to  hoalird  the  lives  of  dievirfaeiepai^. 
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Area  of  the  counlrf  watei?ed  by  tbe  priociptl  riven  Hud  hnth 

thes  in  the  United  Sifites. 

Sqmare.Miie»^ 

Missouri  Territory, }  -            -            -            -            -  698,000 

Missouri,          -            -            -  •          -            -            -  60,300 

Afkansas  Territory,    .....  1^,000 

Louisiana,  f    -            -           •           .            -            -  36,000 

North  West  territorj,  ^        .           -           -          i»  'T^.OOa 

niiooiSyTfl 68,3ia 

Indiana,^!       -            -            -            -            -            -  34.940 

Ohio,  I            .-.-..  30,800 

PenDsylvania,  |            -            -            -            -            -  14.650 

New  York,  T^^            .....  460 

Maryland,  tH             -           -            .            -            .  110 

Virginia,!       ......  85,600 

Kentucky,        .---.-  39,000 

North  Carolina^  ^^      -            -            -            -            .  900 

Tennessee,      --.-..  41,300 

Sooth  Carolina,  j|^    .....  200 

Georgia,  yjir   ----.-  3iO 

Alabama,  4      ......  7,250 

Mississippi,  I  -            -            -            -            -            -  22,670 

Total,  1,263,870 
Valley  of  the  Missonri,  ....  674,000 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi  aboTe  the  month  of  Ohio,    -  225,000 

Valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,      ...  205,000 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters,  below  the  mouth 

of  Ohio,  .  .  .  -  c  .  290,00a  . 

^. 

l,394,0Qtff. 
Missonri,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Yellow 

Stone,  .--...  680 

Do.  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,        -  -  1370 

2050 

Mississippi  Proper,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 

the  Missonri,     -  -  -  .  .  780 

.\lleghaoy  River,  the  highest  source  of  the  Ohio,  to  its 

junction  with  the  Monongahela,  -  -  200 

Do.  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,       -  -  680 

880 

▼OL.  II,  61 
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Missiflsippiy  from  the  junctbn  wilhHhe  Mifisouri  to  its 

outlet,  ------  Olfr 

Greatest  length  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  outlet  to  the 

highest  point  of  the  Missouri,   -            -            -.  2966 

S>o.  to  the  highest  ^oint  of  Mississippi  Proper,         -  1690 

Po.  to  the  highest  point  of  the  Ohio,           -            -  1790 

Tributary  Streams, 

Of  the  Missouri— Yellow  Stone,       .            .            -  580 

.  La  Platte,             ...  790 

Kansas,     -            -            -            -  630 

Osage,       .            -            -            -  466 

Of  Ohio — ^Monongahela,       -            -            ^            .  120 

Cumberland,         .            -            .            -  400 

Tennessee,           -            -            -            -  476 

'  Of  Mississippi,  below  Missouri — 

White  River,              -            -  476 

Arkansas,       -            -            -  1588 

Red  River,     -            -            -  1080 
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The  highest,  lowest,  and  mean  heat  for  each  month,  at  dificrent 
tttuations,  will  be  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Note. — N.  stands  for  North  latitude,  E.  for  East  longitude  and 
W.  for  West  longitude,  H.  f6r  highei?t,  L.  for  lowest,  and  M,  for 
mean  temperature. 
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BiETEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


METEOROLOGICAL.  TABLE. 


Average 
at 

Highest,  and  place  of 
observation. 

Lowest^andplaca  & 
of  observation.      § 

7    2 
25  33 

9 
29 

-^ 

Jan. 

Feb. 
March 

29 

79  Feraandina 

t— 30St.  Petc« 

109 

41 

49 

44 

45 

78  Belle  Fontaine 

—10  St.  Peters 

88 

April 

56 

66 

60 

61 

94  Council  Bluffs 

10  St.  Peters 

84 

May 
June 
July 
Augf. 

70 

84 

74 

76 

99  Prairie  desCbiens 

5a  Ditto. 

49 

73 

81 

75 

76 

*105  Council  Bluffs 

30  St.  Peters 

69 

Sept. 

67 

76 

70 

71 

99  Ditto. 

20PrairieduChieii 

68 

Oct. 

52 

60 

56 

56 

88  Baton  Rouge 

Nov. 

42 

60 

46 

46 

—7  St.  Peters 

91 

Dec. 

Gen, 

52 

62 

56 

57 

*105  Sunday,  13th 

1-^30  Sunday,   |  135 

Mean. 

of  August. 

30th  of  January, 

1 
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«) 

9      «   « 

Id  the  coldest 
climate. 

Middle  climat 

emperate  dim 
Hottest  clima 

.„_ 

_„ 

I <-— ^J:. 

c 

c 

co»-r*Oi*-«©ioOO 

^«  oo       ^       <x 

£ 

QQ 

o. 

^ 

i 

D 

^DO^Cd^eocoAOooco 

e 

o 

»-i60Oi»Ot*00»OCOl^ 

z« 

•-« 

< 

o_ 

00 

oococoooa>"«i»ot*©» 

Q) 

c©*cooococo**»oco 

o 

©<©<  —  •-*«        0*©<t-^ 

^    OOOOO^l^t^i-N^ii^CO 

.    Wt-00«W^t^'^O 

(Tj                                                     ^ 

.    »0-Tj«»000C0<0C0Of^ 

cncocoo^       "^r^o*      — 

w' 

O^^^COCCOOOOIOUD 

OD 

«*t-"^0«#^^»O59.co 

1 

(JToT^  d*  CO  CO  »o  >c  CO 

^ 

CO*^         Ol^OldlO^ 

bi 

0'^KC&'*0>CO©<»0 

?L 

^  W^t         OO         CO  CO  CO 

B::' 

l^'^«DO©lO'^©<» 

'^t^»OCOCO^«OC0CO 

^' 

** 

^ 

Q                                    9> 

g                j 
00      S                 "a 

-fl        «i                       o 

1      S                 8 

: 

f  s-  ^    i 

s 

Portsmo 
St.  Pete 
Sacket'j 
Prairie  ( 
Council 
Detroit, 
Pittsburj 
Fernand 
Baton  R 
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TABLE,  NO.  11. 


Jicerrubrum^ Red  Flowering  ma^j 

Aeernigrtmf Black sagar  maple. 

Aeern^vndOf       -        -        -        -        -  Box  elder. 

Atmfgdahu  perstcOj       ....  Peach. 

Andromeda  racemosOf   -        .        -        -  Red  lead. 

Annana  triloba^    -        -        -  -  Pawpaw. 

Arvndo  giganteoj  -        -        ,        -  Large  cane^ 

BetulaUntOy Black  birch. 

Bignania  catafyta,         ....  Catalpa. 

Bc^ott,— This  word,  origioally  Span- 
ish, signifies  the  diminutive  of 
bay — bat  in  Lonisiana  the  term 
is  synonomoas  with  oar  word 
creek,  and  consequently  be- 
comes the  diminutive  of  river. 

Cactus  etfUndricusj       ....  Prickly  pear. 

Carpimu  ostryOf  ,        .        -        -  Ifoo  wood. 

CkLrpinus  americana^    ....  Horn  beam. 

Caitaneapumila,         -        ^        .        .  Chineapin. 

CeUis  crassifoliaf         ....  Blackberry. 

Cerasus  caroUnianay     ....  Laurier  almond. 

C^rasus  virginianaf      -        -        -        -  Wild  cherry. 

Chamaerops  touistanoy  -        -        -  Palmetto,  or  lataoia.. 

Citrus  aurantiumf         ...        -  Sweet  orange. 

Comui  Jloridoy Dogwood. 

Comus  cdb€^ Swamp  dogwood. 

Crevasse, — from  the  Fi«nch  verb  crever,  to  burst. 

OqMressus  distichay       -        -        -     .  -  Cypress. 

Diospiros  virginianay    ....  Persimon. 

Fagus  syhestrisy  ...        -  Beech. 

Fraxinus  tomentosa,      ....  Red  ash. 

Fraxinus  aquaiicay        .        «        .        .  Water  ash. 

Gfeditsia  numospemuiy  -        -        -*  Water  locust. 

GleditsiatriacanthaSf    -        -        -        -  Honey  locust^ 

Ikxopaeoy  - HoUy« 
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Juglans  eatharticcLj 

- 

*    Butternat. 

Juglans  atnasraj 

- 

-    Bitternut  hickory. 

Jvgkuu  aquaiicOf 

- 

-    Swamp  hickory. 

JugUmt  laciniosa^ 

- 

-    Thick  shell  bariL  hickory. 

Juglans  myriticaeformisj 

- 

-    Nutmeg  hickory. 

JuglcMi  nigra  J 

- 

-    Black  walnut. 

Juglans  frcina. 

- 

-    Pignut  hickory. 

Juglans  squamosa^ 

- 

-    Shellbark  hickory. 

Jun^rus  virginianaj    - 

- 

-    Eed  cedar. 

Laurus  sassafras^ 

- 

-    Sassafras. 

Jjourus  benzowy 

- 

-    Spicewood. 

Laurus  carolisdensisj     - 

- 

-    Red  bay. 

iCTce,— large  ridge  of  earth  thrown 

up  along  the  banks  to  confine  the 

waters  in  the  bed  of  the  Missis- 

sippi, 

J[Aquidambar  styradfiua^ 

- 

- 

-    Sweet  gum. 

JAriodendrum  iulipiferay 

- 

- 

-    Poplar. 

Magnolia  glauca,          -' 

- 

- 

-    White  hay. 

Magnolia  grandijlora, 

- 

- 

-    Large  laurel. 

Moras  rubra^ 

- 

- 

-    Mulberry. 

Morus  seabra^ 

- 

- 

-    Spanish  mulberry. 

MuriaU  of  Soda, 

- 

- 

.    Common  culinary  salf. 

« 
Jfyssa  aquattcaj 

- 

- 

-    Tupeloo. 

/fyssa  sylvoHcOj 

- 

- 

-    Black  gum. 

PaioiahUsay 

. 

-    Buckeye. 

JPinus  rigiday 

- 

-    Pitch  pine. 

Pimu  taeddy 

- 

-    Loblolly  pine. 

Populus  angulataj          <- 

- 

-    Cotton  wood. 

PkUanus  oecidentaHSf 

- 

-    Sycamore. 

Phytolacca  decandrOj 

- 

-    Poke. 

^uercus  alba, 

m 

-    White  oak. 

QiierciM  aquaticOf 

' 

-    Water  oak. 

Q;u€rcus/alcatay 

- 

-    Spanish  oak. 

Quereus  ferruginea, 

- 

-    Black  jack  oak. 

^^uercus  lyrata^ 

- 

-    Swamp  white  oakr 

Querew  macrocarpa, 

- 

-    Overcup  oak. 

^utrcus  Qbtusiloba^ 

■• 

: 

•>    Post  oak. 
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Q^uereus  pM^oSj 

^uereus  tinctotia,  •         * 

Qtfercta  vtreni, 

Bi^oUu  A  waler  that  flows  both  ways. 
Robiniapttud'Ocaciaf 
RobiniapumiUiy  ... 

Rohinia  bistiswauj         ... 
Rubus  viUosus  {or/ruticasusy) 

Sambucus  rubrOf  .         .        - 

Tilia  pubefceriiy  .         •         . 

Ulmus  cunerieanaf  -        -        - 

Ulmusmbray  ... 

Ulmut  aquatica^    . 
Ulmus  alata,  (winged) 

Vaccinum  stamtneumf  •        -        .    Large  wliortlcbeiTy* 

Vaccinium  cwbireum^  -        -        -  .  Tree  whortleberry. 

Faccinium  macrocarpon,        -         .        -     Cranberry. 

Fitis  verrucosa^  '  -         -         -         -     MascadiDe. 

Fitis  laciniosa,  Parsley  leaved  WAter  grape  yine 

Fuia  ripariOf River  grape  vine. 


-  Willow  oalt 

-  Red  oak. 

-  Black  oak 

-  Live  oak. 

-  Black  locust. 

-  Dwarf  locust. 

-  Bistinean  locust. 

-  Blackberry. 

-  Red-berried  elder. 

-  Downy  Linden. 

-  Mucilaginous  elm. 

-  Red  elm. 

-  Swamp  elm. 

-  Large  leaved  elm. 


TABLE  NO.  Ill 


Gmera. 


Sp€i 


ctes. 


Auct. 


Fulgar  Ac 


Wild.Amaranth,peniiory  leav. 
white 
clustered 


1  AvARANTHUs     -  1  grcsBizans 

-        -  2  albus         -        -  id. 
-  3  hybridus  -id. 

[■parted  2.  vtl.  3.] 

2  Amaryllis        -  1  atamasco  -        -  id.    Alamasco,  lily 

[hah,  Indian  ierrit.] 

3  Amobfua  -  1  frutiscosa  -        ^  Lin.  Bastard  indigo 

[hob,  ut/ama  est,  ter. 
steril.  KetUuckim' 
sis] 

4  Amygdalis        -  1  persica     «       -  Lin«  Peachy  common 
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Auci 

f.           Fulgar  Jfamcs. 

5  Acer 

'  1  fiaccArinuipti 

-  Mrs 

Maple,  sugar 

:: 

-  2  rubrum 

-  Lio. 

led 

:: 

-  3  pe^Qsylvaoica-  Mrs. 

Pennsylvaiua 

:: 

-  4  neg^ndo     - 

-  id. 

Box,  pider 

6  Althcea    - 

-  1  frutex 

-  Lin. 

AUbea 

7  Asparagus 

-  1  officinalis,  c. 

-  id. 

Asp?iragua 

8  Asclepia€ 

-  i  amoena 

-  id. 

Swallow- wort,  ovaJl^a?. 

:: 

-  2  pbytolaccoides-  id. 

:: 

-  3  syriaca 

-  id. 

Virginia  sijk 

:: 

-  4  incirnata    - 

-  id. 

flesh-colored 

:: 

-  6  hybrid  a 

-  Mx. 

variegated 

:: 

-  6  decumbens  - 

-Mg. 

Pleurisy  root 

9  AsTHOXANTHOiil  ocloratum    - 

-  Lin. 

Spring  grass 

10    ACT^A 

-  1  racemosa    - 

-  id. 

Squaw  root 

:: 

-  2  alba 

-  id. 

Baae  berry 

11  Aralia     - 

-  1  spinosa 

-  id. 

Angelica  tree 

:. 

-  2  racemosa     - 

-id. 

Arftlia,  berry-heariqg 

:: 

-  3  nurlicaulis    - 

-  id. 

naked  stemmed 

12    ANOf^A 

.  1  Uibola 

-  id. 

Pawpaw  tree 

13    ASCYRUM    - 

-  1  hypericoides 

-  Wild. 

Ascyrtim 

:: 

-  2  Crux-Andreaj 

Lin. 

St.  Andrew's  cross 

:: 

-  3  viilosum 

-  id. 

14  Arabis 

1  lyrata 

-  Lin. 

Wall  cress,  lyre-leaved 

:: 

-  2  canadensis  - 

-  id. 

Canadian 

: ; 

-  3  thaiiaDa 

-  Wild. 

common 

15  Antirrhinum-  1  linaria 

-  Lin. 

Toad^ax,  common 

:: 

-  2  canndensis  - 

-  id. 

Canadian 

16  Alisma 

-  1  plantago     - 

-  Lin. 

Plantain,  water 

\7   -^SCULUS   - 

-  1  lutfta 

-  Mx. 

Buck-eye,  yellow 

:: 

-  2  flava 

-  Lin. 

common 

18  Andromeda 

-  1  calycolata  - 

-  id. 

Andromeda 

langustifolia.] 

: : 

-  2  racemosa    - 

-  id. 

Red-bud 

:: 

-  3  mariana 

-  id. 

Moor-wort,  broad  Icav. 

;: 

-  4  coriacea 

-  id. 

19  AcoRus      - 

-  1  calamus 

-  id. 

Flag,  sweet,  calamus 

20    A<iUILEGIA- 

-  1  canadensis  - 

-  id. 

Columbine,  Canadian 

21  Arctium   - 

-  1  lappa 

-  id. 

Burdock,  common 

22  Atropa     - 

^  1  belladona   - 

-  id. 

Nightshade,  deadly 

TOL.   IT. 

62 
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83  Allium 


24  Arundo     -    - 

25  aorostemm a  - 

26  Azalea     -    • 

27  Aristolochia- 

28  Apocynum 

29  Ambrosia  -    - 

30  Arethusa-    • 

31  Agrimonia     - 

32  Anthemis-    - 

33  Akdropooow  - 

34  Azolla     -    - 

35  ANEMOI7E   -      - 

36  AVENA         -      - 

37  Anethvm  -    - 

38  Apium        -    - 


39  Alopecus- 

40  Anagalis  - 

41  Atriplex- 

42  Angelica  - 

43  Aletris    - 


1  satiTuin,  c  -    -  id. 

2  ascalonicum,c.-  id. 

3  cepa,  c.       -    -  id. 

4  ?ineale       -    -  id. 

1  gigantea     -     -  Mx. 

2  caDadeosis  -    -  id. 

1  githago       -    -  Lin. 

1  Dudiflora     •    -  id. 

2  yicoda         -    -  id. 

1  serpentaria-    -  id. 

2  sipho  -    -  Btr. 

1  androtoemisoliainLin. 

2  cannabiDum     -  id. 

1  elatior        -     -  id. 

2  simplicifolia    -  id. 

3  artemisifolia    -  Wild. 

1  bulbosa       -    -  Lid. 

2  peadula      -    -  Mg. 

1  parriflora  -     -  Wild. 

2  Fjlvatica     -    -  Raf. 

3  eapatoria^a.b.-  Lin. 

1  Dobilis,  c.    -    -  id. 

2  coiala  -    -  id. 

1  virginicuai  -    •  Lin. 

2  nutans         -    -  id. 

1  americana  •     -  Nat. 

1  Tirgioiana  -    -  Lin. 

2  thalictoides  -  id. 
1  8atiya,c.  -  -  id. 
1  fccniculuin,  c.  •  id. 

1  petroselinnm,  c.  id. 

2  graveolens,  c.  -  id. 

[2  variet.] 
1  pratensis     -     -  id. 
I  arvensis      -    -  id. 
1  patula         -    -  Crt. 

1  atropurpurea  -  Lin. 

2  triqueoata  -    -  Mx. 
i  farinosa       -     -  Lin. 


GarliCy  common 

shallot 
Onion,  common 
Garlic,  field,  crow 
Cane,  great 
Reed  grass 
Cockle,  corn 
Honeysuckle,  wild,  red 

white 
Snake  root,  Tirgiiria 
Dutchman^  pipe 
DogVbane,  tastan-le^d. 

hemp 
Ambrosia,  tall 

simple-le^d. 

mug^ort 
Arethusa,  bulbous 

drooping 
Agrimony,  small-flowM. 

wood 
A.  hairy,  smooth 
Chamomile,  garden 

wild 
Beard-grass 

nodding 

Anemone,  wild,  Tirgin. 

meadow 
Oats,  common 
Fennel,  common 
Parsley,  com.  kitchen 
Celery,  common 

Foxtail  grass,  meadow 
Pionpemel,  field 
Orach,  spreading 
Angelica,  purple 

common 
Dcvil'sbit.  white 
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44  Artemisia 

-  1  vulgaris 

-  id. 

Mugwort,  s.  w. 

:: 

-  2  cana 

-  Psh. 

grey 

46  Aristida  - 

-  I  erecta 

-  Lio. 

Aristida,  erect 

46    ACNIDA        - 

-  1  caonabina  - 

-  Lin. 

47  Aster      - 

-  1  di?aricatus - 

-  Lin. 

Starwort,  divaricat 

:: 

-  2  solidagiDeus 

-  Mx. 

solidago-like 

:: 

"  3  hissopifolius 

-  Lin. 

hyssop-leaved 

:: 

-  4  ericoides    - 

-  id. 

heath-leaved 

:: 

-  6  linarifolias  - 

-  id. 

toad -flax  leav. 

:: 

-  6  liDifoHus 

-  id. 

flax-leaved 

:: 

-  7  coDColor 

-  id. 

one-colored 

V 

-  8  diffosas 

-  Ait. 

red-flowered 

;; 

-  9  cardifolius  - 

-  Lin. 

heart-leaved 

:; 

-  10  laBvis 

-  id. 

smooth 

.*: 

-11  macrophyllas    id. 

large-leaved 

.*: 

-  12  miser 

-  id. 

small,  white 

:; 

-  13  coDjzoides 

-  Wild. 

P.   wort-lifce 

A 

-  14  imperialis,  N 

.  o.Mtr. 

imperial 

48  Achillea  - 

-  1  millefolium - 

-  Lin. 

Millfoil,  common 

49  Arum 

-  1  triphyllum  - 

-  Lin^ 

Turnip,  Indian 

r: 

-  2  Tirginicom- 

-  id. 

A.  Virginian 

SO   ASARVM      - 

-  1  canadense  - 

.  Wild. 

Ginger,  wild 

61  Brassica  - 

-  1  o]eracea,c.- 

-  Lin. 

Cabbage 

;: 

-  2  rapa,  c. 

-  id. 

Turnip 

«2  Betula     - 

-  1  nigra 

-  Mrs. 

Birch,  black 

:: 

-  2  serratula    - 

-  Wild. 

Hazel,  elder 

83  Beta 

-  1  vulgaris,  c.  - 

-  Lin. 

Beet,  common 

B4   BiGNONIA   - 

-  1  catalpa 

-  id. 

Catalpa,  tree 

:; 

-  2  radicaus      -. 

-  Mrs. 

Trumpet,  creeper 

4»5  Berberis  • 

-  1  canadensis  - 

-  Ait. 

Berberry,  Canadian 

66  Balsamina 

-  1  triflora 

.  Raf. 

B.  three-flowered 

57  Bertolinia] 

[f.G.l  scabra 

-  id. 

Bertolinia,  rongh 

68   BiDENS        - 

-  1  frondosa     - 

-  Lin. 

Burr  Marigold 

:: 

-  2  eernua 

-  id. 

Do.  do.  nodding 

:: 

-  3  coreopsis     - 

-  id. 

Do.  do.  large-flowered 

;: 

-  4  bipinnata    - 

-  id. 

Do.  do.  bipinnate 

59    BOEUHBRIA 

-  1  cylindrica  - 

.  Wild 

.  Boehmeria 

60  BracuystbmumI  liDifollus 

.  id. 

Thyme,  Virginian 

;; 

-  2  caaesens     - 

-  Raf. 
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61  Briza.      - 

-  1  eragrostrs    - 

-  Lin. 

0,11  tking  grass 

62    BUCNERA    - 

-  1  americaDa  - 

-  id. 

B.  american 

63  Bartsia    - 

-  1  coccinea     - 

-  id. 

B.  scarlet 

64  Blitun     - 

-  1  virgatdn,  c. 

-id. 

Stra\*berry  bHte,slcod. 

66  Celtis 

-  t  occidenlatrs 

-  Id. 

Hackberry 

[variet.  2,  vel  3.] 

66  Ckrcis 

-  1  canaJensis  - 

-  id. 

Red-bud,  Judas'  tree 

67  CiRc^A     - 

-  1  canaden<)id  - 

-  il 

Nightshade,  common 

68  Castaitea- 

-  1  amehcatia  - 

-  ftaf. 

Cbesnut,  com.  americ. 

:: 

-  2  pumila 

-  Mk. 

Chincapio,  tree 

[fuib.  tefr,  sterxL 

KentuCktensis 

J 

69  CarPinus  - 

-  1  americrina  - 

-Wx. 

Hornbeam,  ao^rtcan 

70  CapsicVm  - 

-  1  antmum,  c.  - 

-  Lia. 

Red  Fepper,  long 

71    CoRYLCd    - 

-  1  americaria  - 

-  Mrs. 

ftiiiel  Nui 

72  Clematis  - 

-  1  vir^iniana  - 

-  Lio. 

iTraveRer^s  Joy,  rirgio. 

:: 

-  2  striata 

-  Raf. 

striate 

73  CoRf^us      - 

-  1  florida 

-  Lio. 

Bogwood,  Virginian 

;: 

-  2  canadensis  - 

-  id. 

Canadian 

:; 

-  3  fetricta 

-  Wild 

upright 

;: 

-  4  sericea 

-  Lio. 

Red  Rod,  am.  comcll 

74   CoMPTOIfriA 

-  1  aspleni  folia 

-  Ait. 

Comptonia,  fem-leat  ed 

76  CHELiDOWiuh  -  1  majas 

-hfx. 

Cclaniiine,  great 

:: 

-  2  diphyllQtt  - 

-  id. 

76  Clavtokia 

-  1  virginica     - 

-  id. 

Claytonia,  virgihian 

:: 

-  2  lanceolata   r 

-Psii. 

lanceolata 

77  CofTVALLARiA    1  raceinoRa    - 

-  Lin. 

Solomon^s  Seal 

:: 

-  2  majalis 

-  id. 

Do.        sveet-scented 

78  Ceanotaus 

-  1  amerrcmas 

-  id. 

Red-root,  N.  Jertey  tea 

79    COMARX/M   - 

-  1  palustr'e 

.  id. 

Mai%b  Cinqaefoil 

80  Cephalanthus  1  occiHentalia 

-  id. 

BdttoDivrk>d 

81  Celastrus 

-  1  scandens     - 

-  id. 

Wax-work 

82   CUSCUTA     - 

-  1  amplectens- 

.  Raf. 

Lore-Vine,  clasping 

83  Care^ 

-  1  plantiginia  - 

-  Lin. 

Sedge,  plantainteare^ 

:: 

-  2  crinita 

-  id. 

.  bnstly 

;: 

-  3  acata 

-  id. 

erect,  a. 

84  Cassia      - 

-  1  maHlandica 

-  id. 

Senna,  Maryland 

:: 

-  3  chama^bista 

-  id. 

dffarf 
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Vulgar  Names. 

86  Campanula 

-  1  accuminata- 

-  Mx. 

Bell-flower,  potn(«l-lf. 

:: 

-  2  pcpfoliata   - 

-  Lin. 

perfoliate 

:: 

-  3  erifioides     - 

-  id. 

86  Capraria- 

-  1  moltifida    - 

-  Mt. 

Sweet-ivecd 

87   CUNILA       - 

•  1  marinia 

-  Lin. 

Cunila,  mint-leaved 

88  Ckatmqv^* 

-  1  cras-fralli    - 

-  id. 

Cockspor 

:; 

-  t  coccioeod    - 

-  id. 

scarlet 

;: 

-  3  oxyacatttha 

-  id. 

Hawthorn 

[Indian  habit] 

89  Callicarpa 

-  1  aroericana  - 

-  id. 

Jobnsonia,  american 

90   COCHLEARIA 

-  1  aDioracia,c. 

-  id. 

Horseradish 

91  Cucurbit  A 

-  1  pepo^c. 

-  id. 

Pumpkin 

:; 

-  2  verucosa,  c. 

-  id. 

Squash,  knotty 

:: 

-  3  citrullas,  c. - 

-  id. 

Melon,  water 

9?  Ch^erophyllumI  sylvestre     - 

-  id. 

Chervil.  G. 

93  CirPERus   - 

-  1  flavesceos  - 

.'Wild. 

Galliogale,  yellow 

:: 

-  2  parviflorus  - 

-%.; 

sm.-flower 

:: 

-  3  strigosus 

-  Lin. 

strigous 

94  Cahw ABIS  - 

-  1  sativa,  c.     - 

-  id. 

tterap^  common 

95  Cynoglossum    1  virgiDianum 

-  id. 

Hound^s  Tongue 

96   COMMELINA 

-  1  virginica     - 

-  id. 

Commelina,  virgiaian 

97   COLLINSONIA 

-  1  bicolor 

-  Raf. 

Collinsonia,  2-colored 

:: 

-  2  canadensis  * 

-  Lio. 

common 

98   COLLINSIA 

-  1  verna 

-  Nut 

CoUinsia 

99  Convolvulus    1  batatas  c.     - 

-  Lin. 

Sweet  totatoe 

;: 

-  2  avensis 

-  id. 

Bindweed,  field,  com. 

:: 

-  3  repens 

-  id. 

creeping 

:: 

-  4  capitatus    - 

-  Raf. 

hd-bearing 

100  Cenchrus 

-  1  tribuloides  - 

-  Lin. 

Thorn  grass 

101  CentaurellaI  pantculata  - 

-  Mg. 

Centaurella 

102  Chironia 

•  1  angalaris    - 

-  Lin. 

Centauiy,  angular-IP. 

103   CONIUM    - 

-  1  macalatum  - 

-  id. 

Hemlock 

104   CiCUTA 

-  1  maculata     - 

-  id. 

water 

105  Chenopodium  )  aatbelmioticuin  id. 

Jerusalem  Oak 

;: 

-  2  viride 

-  id. 

Wild  Orach 

106  Cerastium 

-  1  volgatum    - 

-  id. 

Chickweed,  common 

;; 

-  2  arvense 

-  id. 

field 

107  Cacalia  - 

-  1  reniformis  - 

-  Wild 

Cacalia 

-  2  atripUcifolia 

-  Lin. 

glaucous 
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Auct, 
"PeiT 

Vulgar  Noma, 

108   CoRTDiULIg 

Cucularia 

109  Cardamine  • 

•  1  peoDsylvaoica-  Wild. 

Lady's  Smock,  pennsyl. 

-    . 

-  2  angustifolia 

-  Raf. 

Do.  narrow-leaTed 

:: 

-  3  virginica     - 

-  Lin. 

Do.  virgioian 

110  Calycanthus  1  praecox 

-  Mx. 

Shroli 

-     • 

2  floridus 

-  Lin. 

sweet-scented 

111  Caprtfolium 

I  1  gratum 

-  Jns. 

Coral  Honeysuckle 

112   CUCUMIS-      • 

■  1  melo 

-  Lin. 

Melon,  moflk 

-    - 

2  sativas 

-  id. 

Cucumber,  coiDBOD 

113  Caltha  -    - 

1  palostris 

-  id. 

Cowslip,  meadow 

114   CiNCUS      - 

-  1  discolor 

-  Wild. 

Thistle,  parti-colored 

;:            -     - 

2  virginiaoas- 

-  Lin. 

Virginian 

:; 

-  3  laDceolatus- 

-  id. 

coounoQ 

115  Coreopsis    • 

•  1  aurea 

-  Ait. 

Sunflower,  tick-aeeied 

;: 

2  angustifolia 

-  Wild. 

narrow-lf 

-     - 

3  rosea        «•- 

-Nut. 

116   CORYZA    -      - 

1  canest^os  .« 

-  Lin. 

Plowman's  Wort 

-     - 

2  asterotdes  - 

-  Wild. 

Do.  star-like 

[vide  a»  conyzoides] 

117Cht8anthemum1  leucantham- 

-  Lin. 

Marigold,  com.  core 

118  DodecathronI  iotegrifoliuin 

-  id. 

Cowslip,  american 

119  Dracontium 

1  foetidom 

-  id. 

Skunk  Cabbage 

120    DiOSPYROS   - 

1  yirgiDiaoa  - 

-  Mrs. 

Persimon,  commoo 

121  Dentaria    - 

1  laciniata 

-Mg. 

Tooth-wort,  irregoltf 

122  Discorea     - 

1  villosa 

-  Lin. 

Indian  potatoe,  villoo* 

123  Datura  -    - 

1  stramooium- 

-  id. 

Jamestown  Weed 

124  Daucus  -    - 

1  carota     -    - 

-  id. 

Carrot,  wild 

126  DiRCA     -    - 

1  palostris      - 

-  id. 

Leather-wood 

126  DiPSAcus     - 

1  sylvestris    - 

-  id. 

Teazle 

127  Dracocepha. 

1  virgiDianum 

-  Wild. 

Dragon's  head,  virg- 

128    DlLEPTIUM   - 

1  ▼irginicum  - 

-  Raf. 

Pepper  Grass,  firg. 

129  Delphinium 

1  azoreum     - 

-  Lin. 

Larkspur,  blue 

130  Epigea    -     - 

1  repens    -    ^ 

-  id. 

Ground  Laurel 

131    EUONYMUS      - 

1  carolinenpis 

-  Mrs. 

Arrow  Wood,  inditf 
Spindle  Tree,  ererg'**^ 

((          .     . 

2  sempervirens 

-  id. 

132  Erioeron    - 

1  caoadense  - 

-  Lin. 

Fleabane,  Canadian 

-    - 

2  philhdelphicuni  id. 

pbiladelpb- 

133   EUPATOBIUM 

1  coelestinum 

-  id. 

Hempweed 

u               .      ^ 

2  ageratoides 

-id. 

n6(tl^«: 
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Auct.             Vulgar  Homes, 

a 

-  3  parpaream- 

'  id. 

purple 

u 

-  4  macalatara  - 

-  id. 

spotted 

<( 

-  5  perfoliatam 

-  id. 

Indian  Sage 

« 

-  6  BcandeDS     - 

-  id. 

climbing 

134  Eriophorum    1  ralgare  -    - 

-  Per. 

Cotton  Grass 

135E(.EPHANTOP08l  scaber    -    - 

-  Lin. 

Elephant^s  Foot 

136  Elcusire 

-  1  indica     -    - 

.  Mx. 

Dog's  Tail  Grass 

137  Euphorbia 

-  1  maculata    - 

•  Lia. 

Spurge,  spotted 

<« 

-  2  hjpericifolia 

-  id. 

hypericum-lf. 

« 

-  3  thvintfolia  - 

.  id. 

thyme-leaved 

<< 

-  4  ipectfcaanha 

-  id. 

Ipecacaanha,  wild 

138  Eltmtts  - 

-  1  histrix    -    - 

-  id. 

Eljmas 

« 

-  2  ciliate    -    - 

-  id. 

fringed 

139  Erysimum 

-  1  officinale     - 

-  id. 

Mustard,  hedge 

140  Fagu8     - 

-  1  ferruginea  - 

-  id. 

Beech,  rusty-leaved 

141  Fraxinvs 

-  1  americana  - 

..Mr. 

'  Ash,  white 

« 

-  2  quadrangularis  Xin.  , 

blue 

it 

-  3  sambaci  -    - 

-  id. 

swamp 

142  Fragaria 

-  1  yesca.  c. 

.  id: 

'  Strawberry,  garden 

a 

-  2  vir^inica     - 

-  id. 

wild 

143  Ferula   - 

-  1  villosa    -     - 

-  id. 

Fennel,  giant 

144  Frasera- 

-  1  verticillata- 

-  Brt. 

Colombo 

145  Galium   - 

-  1  aparinoides 

-  Raf. 

Goo^e  Grass,  s. 

«< 

-  2  circszans    - 

.  Mx. 

cross-branched 

« 

-  3  tinctorium   - 

-  Lin. 

dyers' 

<c 

-  4  triflorum 

-  Mx. 

three-flowered 

146  Gerardia 

-  1  auriculata    - 

-  Lin. 

Fox-glove,  wild 

a 

-  2  purpurea     - 

-  id. 

purple 

147  Gratiqla 

-  1    virgin  ica 

-  id. 

Hyssop,  hedge 

a 

-  2  yarians   -    - 

-  Raf. 

varying 

148  Glycine  - 

-  1  monica  -    - 

-  Lin. 

Pea  Vine,  wild 

[vartct.  2.] 

149  Glechoma 

-  1  hederacea  - 

-  id. 

Ground  Ivy 

150  Goitolobus 

-  1  discolor-    - 

-  Raf. 

Gonolobus,  parti-col'd 

it' 

-  2  hirsutus  -     - 

-  Mx. 

prickly 

161  Geum-     - 

-  1  virginicum  - 

-  Lin. 

Bennet,  Virginian 

152  Gleditsia 

-  1  triacanthos  - 

-  id. 

Locust,  prickly 

153  Gentiaka 

-  1  alba  -    -    - 

-Mg. 

Gentian  white 

454  Geranium 

'  1  maculatum- 

-  Lin. 

Crow's  Foot,  spotted 
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Genera. 

Species, 

AxicU 

Fulgar  Jfttmi. 

<» 

-  2  carolinianuno 

I  -  id. 

Carolina 

155  Gai^eoa  - 

-  1  virgiDiaoa  - 

-  id. 

Goafs  Roe,  Virginian 

156  Gnaphaliui 

I    1  Qlig;inosiim  • 

-  id. 

Cudweed,  slimy 

u 

-  2  plantHginiiblium  id. 

piantain-lf. 

157   HUDSOKIA 

-  1  ericoides     - 

-  id. 

Hudsooia, 

158   HrDRAAdlA- 

•  1  orborcscens 

-  id. 

Hydrangia.  Arborwcent 

ii 

-  2  fnU^scens  - 

.  id. 

Snow  Bali,  mock 

159   HcLIAJTTflUS 

1  diYaricatud- 

-  id. 

Sunflower,  roac^h-IC 

M 

-  2  tomeDtosis  - 

-  Mr. 

8oA-leared 

160  (IemotropipmI  iudiciim  -    - 

-  Lib. 

Heliotrope,  indian 

161  Heideoma 

-  1  palegioides- 

-  Per. 

PenDyroyal 

162    HiERACIUM 

-  1  reaosum      - 

-  Lio. 

Hawkif  eed,  veioy-lf. 

(( 

-  2  scabrum  -    - 

.  Mx. 

rough 

« 

-  3  paniculatuni 

-  Lio. 

panicled 

163  Heuchera    • 

•  1  araericana  - 

-  id. 

Alum  Root 

164  Hamanelis 

-  1  virgiDiaoa  - 

-  id. 

Hazle-witch 

165  Htosceris   • 

-  1  preDaDthoidei 

i-Mg. 

Swine's  Saccory 

<( 

-  2  virgintca     - 

-  Mx. 

virg. 

166   HOUATONIA 

-  1  caerulea-    - 

-  Lin. 

Houstonia,  blue 

«<          -     - 

2  vartaos  -    - 

.  Raf. 

raryiif 

167  Hypoxis  -    - 

1  erecta    -    - 

-  Lio. 

Bastard  Star-flow.  opH. 

168  Hydrastis  - 

1  caRAdensis  - 

-  id. 

Hydrastia,  Canadian 

169  Hypericum  - 

1  prolificum  - 

.  id. 

St.  John's  Wort,  prt>li<^ 

(<          .    . 

2  perforatum 

-  id. 

commoD 

U             -      . 

•  3  virginicum  - 

-  id. 

rirginian 

u              _      . 

4  coryoibosum 

-  Wild. 

clustcr-flowM 

[var.  2.  a. 

jiuT.  Jla- 

vis,  b,  Ji, 

ccsruleit 

] 

170    HORDEUM       - 

1  distichon,  c. 

-  id. 

Barley,  commoo 

171    HUMULUS       - 

1  lapuliiSy  c.   - 

-  id. 

Hop,  common 

172  Hibiscus      - 

1  palastris 

-  Lin. 

Hibiscus,  meadoir 

(C                 .       . 

2  esculentus,  c. 

-  id. 

0km,  garden 

173  Helleborus 

1  trifolius 

-  id. 

Golden  Thread 

\Coptxs:\ 

174  Hedysahum- 

1  marilandicam 

-  id. 

Hedysarom,  m- 

ii         .    - 

2  glutinoAum  - 

-Mg. 

clammy 
oakcd-ft' 

u              -      - 

3  nudiflorum  - 

-  Lin. 

(•            .      . 

4  leacantharo 

-  Raf. 

white-fl'^ 

175  HybrophyllumI  virgiaicum  - 

-  Lin. 

Water  lea^ 
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Genera, 


Species, 


Auct 


Vulgar  Names, 


176  Htdrocotyle  1 

177  Heraclrum-  I 

178  Impatibns    -  1 

a  -     -  2 

«  .     .  3 

179  ISANTHUS        -    1 

180  Ilbx   • 

181  isnardia 

182  1ri9    • 


183  Itea  .    - 

184  JUOLANS  " 

ii 


185  JufflPERAS 

186  JuKCus    - 

187  Kalmia  - 

it 

188  Kyllihgia 

189  LiKUM     - 

190  LOLIUM     - 

191  Lr THRUM 

192  LlNDBBRIA 

193  Larix     - 

194  Liquid AMBAR  1 


195  Lamium  -    • 

196  Ltsimachia 

u 

197  Ltcopus  - 

198  ludwigia    • 

199  Lemna    - 
vol.  I  J. 


composita  -  - 

laoatam      -  - 

biflora         -  - 

sulphurea   -  - 

maculata    -  - 

cenileas      -  - 

opaca     -    -  - 

palustrifl      -  - 

virgioica     -  - 

tuberosa     -  - 

virgiDica     -  - 

nigra     -    -  - 

ciocrea       -  - 

lacioiosa     -  - 

gqaamosa    -  - 

porcina  -    -  - 

paean     -    -  - 

▼irg^niaoa  -  - 

depreseas   -  - 

effusQs   -    -  - 

angastifolia  - 

latifolia       -  - 

pamila  -    -  - 
usitatissimumy  c. 

▼irginianum  - 

perenne      -  - 

virgatum     -  - 
▼erticillata 

attenuata    -  - 

peodula      -  - 

styraciflua  -  - 
hispidulium 

ciliata    -    -  - 
qaadrifolia 

virginicus   -  - 

angustifolia  - 

macrocarpa  - 

decarrens  -  - 
minor     -    - 


Psb.  Pennywort 

Ms.  Parsnip,  cow 

Lin.  Touch-me-not 
Raf. 

Mg.  spotted 

Mx. 

id.  Holly,  American 

Lio.  Ditch  Weed 

id.  Flag,  common 
id.  snake's  head 

id.  Itea,  yirginian 

id.  Walnut,  black 

id.  Butternut 

Mx.  Shell  Bark 

id.  Shag  Bark 

id.  Pignut 

id.  Parcan 

id.  Cedar,  red 
Raf.  low,  dwarf 

Lin.  Bullmsh,  soft,  r. 

id.  Laurel  narrow-leaved 
id.  broad 

id.  Killingia,  low 

id.  FIhx,  common 
id.  Virginian 

id.  Darnel 

id.  Willow-herb 
id.  whorled 

Mg.  Lindemia 

Ait.  Larch  Tree 

Lin.  Gum,  sweet 

Mx.  Archangel,  Hispid 

id.  Loosestrife 
id.  four-leaved 

Lin.  Hourhound,  Virginian 
Raf.  narrow-lf. 

Mx.  Ludwigia,  large,  c. 
id.  decurrent 

Lin.  Ducks'  Meat,''8ma!l 
63 
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Xxener 


Species. 


Auct  Vulgar  Namti. 


200  Lobelia  - 


201  Lepididm 

202  Lupiirus  - 

203  LiLiuM    - 


-  I  cardioalis   - 

-  2  sjphylitica 

-  3  ibflata    -    - 

-  4  pallida    • 

-  5  claytoniana 

-  1  virgioicam 

-  1  pereoois 

-  1  canadeDsis 


-    -  2  philadelphicam  id. 


204  LlOUSTRUM 

205  LONICEKA 


.  3  superbum   - 

-  1  valgare 

-  1  yirgiDiaoa  - 


206  LiTHOSPERMUBi  1 '  virginiaaum 

207  Latenddla  -  t  spica,  c. 


208  Lbohtice 

209  LAi?acui   • 

210  LEecsLC 

211  Leersia  - 


-  1 

-  1 


thalictroides 
sassafras     - 

-  2  beozoia 

-^1  major     -    - 

-  l-yirgioica     - 


212  LxRioDEiroaoNl  tiilipifera    • 

[variet,  2.  a.Jlav.  h. 

4llb.] 


^\3  Lactucca    -  1  loDgifolia    - 
^  14  Leontodon     1  taraxacum 
215  Leonurus    -  l^cardiaca     - 
21d  Leptanthus    1  ^ramioeas 
.217  MoMORDicA     1  echinata     •• 

218  Martynia   -  1  proboscidea 

219  Mentha  -    -  1  canadensis  - 

"         -    -  2  borealis 

-  1  alatus     -    - 

-  2  ringens 

-  1  arandinaria 

-  1  parviflora   - 
1  uniflora 

<c  -    -  2  lanuginosa 

224  Medeola  -  1  viiginica  - 
^25  MiTCHELLA  1  repcns  -  - 
226  MoRus    -    -  1  rubra      -    - 


220  MiMULus 

221  MlEGlA      - 

222  Malva    - 
:223  monotropa 


-■  Mx.  '  L.  Cardinal  Flower 

-  Lin.  Lobelia,  bkie 

-  id.  Tobacco,  wild 
-  Mg.  Lobelia,  pale 

-  Mx.  Claytoaiaa 

-  Lio.  Tepper  Gnw,  Tiiginw 

-  id.  Xupine,  perenniid 

-  id.  Lily,  Canadian 
Philadelphitn 

id.  great-floweriog 

-  id.  Privet,  commoD 

-  Mrs.  HcHieysacklejfirg. 

-  Lin.  Gromwell 

-  id.  Lavender,  coBUBiOB 

-  id.  Lioo^s  Leaf 
.  id.  'Sassafras 

-  id.  Spice-wood 

-  Mr.  Leechia,  great 

-  Mg.  Sickle  Graae 

-  Lio.  Poplar 


-  Mx.  Fire-weed 

-  Lin.  Dandelion 

-  id.  Mother  Wsrt 

.  Mx.  Leptanthusjgiw^^ 

-  Lin. 

.  Lin.  Cuckold's  Horns 

-  id.  Mint;  Canadian 

-  Mx.  horse 

.  Ait.  Monkey  Flower,  wr<i- 

-  Lin.  Do.  ringent 

-  Per.  Miegia,reed 

-  Lin.  Mallow, sm-flowcrinf 
-id.  Rape  Broom 

.  Mx.  wooly 

-  Lin.  Cucomber,  indian 

-  id.  Mittbella,  creeping 
-id,  Mulberry,  red 
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Genera. 

Species. 

Auct 

Fulgar  Nanuf. 

2»  Jf VLIS8A  -      - 

1  officianalU,  c. 

-  id. 

Balm,  commoa- 

«             -      - 

2  nepeta 

-  id. 

Catmint,  wHd: 

tn  Mespilits     - 

1  arbutifolia 

-  id. 

Medlar,  red 

a           .     . 

e  arborea 

-  Mx. 

Peaif  Tree,  wild 

229  MoLLUoo-    - 

1  Terticillata 

-  Lin. 

Cbickweed,  indian 

230Mohlehberoia1  difrasa 

.  Per. 

Muhlenbergia,  s. 

231  Melanthium 

1  Tirginitiom 

-  Lin. 

Melanthinm,  yirginian 

232  Magnolia    - 

1  grandiflora 

-  id. 

Magnolia,  gt.-flowering 

it         .    - 

2  glaaca 

w  Psh. 

Do.  sweet  swamp 

«          -    . 

3  acuminata 

-  Mrs. 

Cactithber  Tree 

233  Marrubivm  • 

•  1  vnlgare 

-  Lin. 

Hoarboand,  common  - 

234  M^osoTis    - 

1  icorpiodcs 

-  id. 

Scorpion  grass,  inarsh 

u         .    . 

•  2  virginica     - 

-  id. 

Virginian 

235  Meniantbes 

1  trifoHata     - 

-  id. 

Trefoil,  marsh 

236    MiTELLA        - 

•  1  diphylla     - 

-  id. 

Sanicie,  bastd.  am.  2  If. 

237  Melawptrum  1  americanum 

-  Ml. 

Cow  wheat,  american 

238  Nt88A     - 

-  I  aqaatica      - 

-  Lin. 

Gnm  tl^ee,  large,  sour 

u             .      . 

-  2  sylvatica     - 

-Mx. 

black 

239  Nepeta  - 

-  1  cataria  -    - 

-  Lin. 

Catnip 

340   NiOELLA  - 

-  1  damascena 

-  id. 

Fennel  flower 

241    NlCOTIAHUM 

1  tobacaniyC. 

-  id. 

Tobacco,  common 

242  Nymphosa 

-  1  iQtea      -    - 

-id. 

Water  lily,  yellow  fior. 

i(         .    . 

-  2  odorata 

.  Ait. 

odorous,  virg. 

a          .     . 

•  3  advena 

-  Lin. 

Splatterdock,  common 

u 

-  4  nelnmbo      - 

-  id. 

Nelombium 

243>  OsALi»    - 

-  1  stticta    -    - 

-  id. 

Wood  sorrel,  upright 

a 

-  2  Tiolacea 

-  id. 

violet 

244  Orcbts    ' 

-  1  spectabiHs 

.  id. 

Orchis,  shewy 

u 

-  2  cilians 

.  Mx. 

Do.  fringed,  wht.  and  yel. 

u 

-  3  spiralis 

-  Lin. 

Do.  spiral 

245  Orobancbe 

1  yirginiana  - 

-  id. 

Beech  Drops 

246  Oronthtm 

-  1  aquaticam  - 

-  id. 

Oronti\im,  water 

247  CEbotbera 

-  1  biennis 

-  i*. 

Tree  Primrose 

M 

-  2  viscosa 

-  Raf. 

Night  Willow  Herb, 

u 

-  3  sinuata 

-  Lin. 

scollop-leaved 

948  Ortganvm 

-  1  vnlgare 

-  id: 

Majoram,  wild 

u 

-  2  raajorana,  c. 

-  id. 

garden 

249   OCYMUM  - 

-  1  basilicnni,  c. 

.  id. 

Pasil,  common,  garden 

250  Obolaria 

-  1  caroliniana 

'  Wlf. 

Obolaria,  Carolinian 
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Genera. 

Species. 

Auct. 

Vulgar  NoMMt. 

251   Phryma  -    - 

1  lepto$i>taGb^a 

Lto. 

Phy  rma,  slender  ^ikcd 

252  PBV9ALI6       - 

1  pennsylvaiiica 

-id. 

Alkekengi,  peonylrao. 

253  Partuekium 

1  uitegrifoUafB 

-  id. 

Fftverfewy  €Dtire4eaTed 

254  Passiplora 

1  hitea      .    - 

•  id. 

Paflfwion  Flower,  jelWw 

255  Parietaria 

1  peonsylFanica 

I-  id. 

Fellitory 

256    PULM094RXA 

I  virginica    - 

-  id. 

Lnog-^^ 

257  PopoLus  -    - 

1  deltoide      - 

-  Mm. 

Cotton  Tree 

u               .       , 

-  id. 

AepenTree 

«           -     . 

3  dUiatata      - 

.  Lin. 

Poplar.  Lombardj 

M                .       . 

4  candicaikfl    - 

.  Ait. 

Do.  Athenian 

268  POTAMOOST05  1   l^ceDS     -     - 

-Li». 

Pond-weed 

♦<           -     - 

2  perfoliatam 

-id. 

Do.  perfoliate 

«           -     - 

3  graminenin 

-id. 

Do.  grafs-leaied 

if          -     . 

4  oatans 

-id. 

Do.  floating,  braad-lf. 

259  Pedicvlris  - 

1  canadeDflis 

-  id. 

Loose-wort 

<6                   .        . 

2  lanceolata  - 

Mx. 

bDce^^te 

260  Phlox     -    - 

1  omcalata    - 

-id. 

Phlox,  or  B.  lycteip* 

if         .     . 

2  pilosa     *    - 

-  id. 

Do.  hairy 

«          -    - 

3  lasvigata 

-  id. 

Do.  smooth 

« 

4  uniflora 

-  Raf. 

Do.  one-flowered 

261  Pqi^emonium 

i  reptans 

Valerian,  greek,  creep. 

262  Polygonum - 

1  arifoUum    - 

-  id. 

Knotgrass 

a          .     . 

2  erectam 

-  id. 

opright 

«           -     - 

3  barbatam    - 

-  Wild. 

bearded 

a           -     - 

4  convolYokis 

-  Lin. 

Buckwheat,  cliaibiog 

«'           -     - 

6  fagopynim  c. 

-  id. 

Buckwheat,  ceromoo 

«           -     - 

6  hydropiperoifiiesid. 

Water  Pepper 

"           .     - 

7  sagittatam  - 

-  id. 

Do,  arrow-leaved 

<'           -     , 

8  scandecis     -  , 

-  id. 

Buckwheat,  clim'g,«D- 

263  Ptelea   -    - 

1  trifoliata     - 

-  Mrs. 

Shrub  Trefoil 

i64   PYRUS       -      - 

1  commuDis    - 

-  Lin. 

Pear  Tree 

u           .     . 

2  malos     -    - 

-  id. 

Apple  Tree 

a           -     . 

3  cjrdonia 

-  id. 

^ince  Tree 

<c              -      - 

4  corona ria    - 

-  id. 

Crab-apple  Tree 

265  Pycnanthbbiu 

Ml  aristatum    - 

-Mx. 

Mountain  Mint 

a          .     . 

2  pilosum 

-  Nut 

baiiy 

266  Pastinacea- 

-  1  sativa,  e.     - 

-  Lin. 

Parsnip,  common 

267  Prknantues 

1  cripidinea   - 

-  id. 

Lettuce,  wild 

a            .      - 

2  glaaca    -    - 

-Raf. 

glaucoosJf. 

« 

c 
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Geiwra, 

Species, 

Auct, 

Vulgar  Karnes, 

268  Plantaoo 

"  1  virginica     - 

-  Lin. 

Plaqtain,  yirginiao 

u 

-  2  lanceolata  < 

.  id. 

laoceoalta 

« 

-  3  coiDpre9tt  - 

.  Raf . 

flattened 

n 

-4  accedeos     - 

.  id. 

289   PfUfTBORVM 

1  sedoidei     - 

-  Lin. 

PesthoniQi,aaerictD 

270  PhiladblfhvsI  coronaria    - 

.  id. 

Orange,  mock,  fingralA 

«« 

-  2  inodonw     - 

.  Wit. 

Do.  fcentleas,  coaiibQta 

271  PraoLA  - 

-  1  macalata    - 

-  Lio. 

Winter  Green^  efMytted 

u 

-  2  umbellate  - 

id. 

Pippvisseva 

'     «< 

-  3  rotundifoiia 

-  id. 

ronnd-leaved 

272  Pefstkmon 

-  1  pnbeflcenfl  - 

-  Ait. 

Penstemon,  pubescent 

C( 

-  2  leTigatuiki   - 

-  Un. 

smooth 

273  PiHus      - 

-  1  abie8,aiii.   - 

-  Mra. 

Heodock 

274  Pruhus   - 

-  1  Virginiana  - 
[var.  2.  vtl  3.] 

-  Lin. 

1 

Cherry^  wild 

276  PLATAVtm 

-  1  occidenUlis 

.  id. 

Sjcamore 

276  Panax     - 

-  1  quinquefoliun 

\    id. 

Qhiseng 

277  Panicum- 

-  1  capillare     - 

.  id. 

Panic  Giiaflf,  capillaty 

«< 

.  2  v«rticillatuRi 

-  id. 

wboiied 

u 

-  3  glaucum 

-  id. 

glaucous 

M 

-  4  eras  corfi   - 

-  id. 

crow's  foot 

a 

-  5  latifoliam    - 

-  id. 

broad-lf. 

i( 

-  6  hirtellom    - 

-  id. 

Scotch 

278  Phalaris 

-  1  arondinacea 

.  id. 

Red  Grass,  canary 

279  Phaseolus 

-  1  vulgaris,  c. 

.  id. 

Bean,  kidney,  common 

ii 

-  2  lunatuSyC.   - 

-  id. 

lima 

280  PisvM 

-  1  sativam,c.  - 

-  id. 

Pea,  common,  gardeA 

281  Phleum  - 

-  1  pratense,  c. 

-  id. 

Timothy,  herd-grass 

282  PoA    .    - 

-  1  rt|)tan8  -    - 

.  M». 

Meadow  Grass 

ii 

*  2  molticaalia 

-  Raf. 

Do.  many-stemmed 

«< 

-  3  flava      -    - 

-  Lin. 

Do.  broad-leaved 

283  Pterin    - 

-  1  atropurpuria 

-  id. 

Brake 

a 

-  2  pedata   -    - 

-  id. 

284  Philostbmon  1  radicans      - 

-  Raf. 

Philostemon,  innoxiou 

285  PoDOPHTLLUM  1  peltatum     - 

-  Lin. 

May-apple 

286  Phytolacca    1  dccandria 

-  id. 

Poke-berry,  common 

287  Prinos    - 

-  1  verlicillatas 

-  id. 

Alder,  black 

288  PoRTULAccA    1  oleracea     - 

-  id. 

Purslane,  common 

289  PoLtoala 

-  ]  ffanguinea   - 

-  Lin. 

Mi  Ik- wort,  red-coloied 
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«• 

-  2  hftea      -    - 

-  id. 

ydknr 

ti 

-  3  seoef^ 

-  id. 

Snake  Root,  seii^ 

290  PRvnetLA 

-  1  pensylvanica 

-  WiM. 

Self-heal,  penwylum. 

291  Paspalum 

-  1  l«Fa      -    . 

.  fill. 

PaBpdnm,  wMotb 

292  Poiim>KRiA    1  cordata 

-  Lin. 

Pickerel-wcH,lKwt4f; 

293  P^TERim 

«  1  flangaiserba 

-  id. 

BarnetyCoauDoo 

294   POTAMWIA 

-  1  graveolem 

.  Raf. 

Potamisia,  stinking 

295  Pafaver 

-  1  sofDniferaa 

-  Lin. 

Poppy,  garden 

296  QjUEREus 

-  1  macrocarpa 

'  Ms. 

Oakbnrr 

*« 

-  2  alba        -    - 

.  id. 

white 

[^ariet.  3.  vel.  4 

.] 

M 

-  3  prinosacumiDataid. 

cbesnnt 

(( 

-  4  P.  monticola 

-  id. 

rockchettot 

a 

-  6  ciDeria  -    - 

-  id. 

vplaod  irillor 

u 

-  6  tinctoria      - 

.  Bart. 

qaercitroD 

u 

r  *7  falcata   -    • 

-Mr. 

Spaaidi 

i< 

-  8  coccinea     - 

-id. 

red 

297   RuDBBCKfA 

-  1  laciniata     - 

-  Lin. 

Rodbeckia,jiigg«^ 

a 

-  2  hirta      -    - 

>  id. 

roagb 

u 

-  3  parparea    - 

-  id. 

purple 

u 

-  4  amplexifolia 

-  Wild, 

leaWasp'! 

Iplantarariffima] 

298  RfBBS      - 

'  1  ozycanthoicle9,€.Mre. 

Gooseberry 

u 

-  2  nigrum,  c.  - 

•  Lin. 

Carraot,  black 

a 

-  3  nibrum,  c.  - 

-id. 

red 

300  RiciNus  - 

"  1  cumania,  c. 

-id. 

Palroi  Christi 

301  Raphanus 

-  1  sativus,  c.   - 

-  id. 

Radish,  commOi 

302  Rahunculus  1  abortivas    - 

-  id. 

Crow's  Foot 

n 

-  2  bulbosa 

-  id. 

Buttercops 

u 

-  3  flamoloides 

-  Raf. 

Spearwort 

u 

-  4  repent   -    - 

*  Lin. 

creeping," 

u 

-  5  aqaatilis      - 

-  id. 

wirfer,*. 

303  BUMEX     - 

-  1  acetocella  - 

-  id. 

Sorrel,  sheep 

u 

-  2  acutus    -    - 

-id. 

Bocky  tk^rp,  r. 

304  RHODODENpaoNl  naximam   - 

-  id. 

Rhododendron,  g««*^ 

306  Reus  -    - 

-  1  gkbram      - 

-id. 

SaDaac,red 

« 

-  2  typbinum    - 

-id. 

gtag'iborn 

« 

-  3  radicans 

-id. 

poisoff^nr 

rt 

-  4  capallinuoi 

.  id. 

dwarf 

Di 

gitizedbyGoOQie 
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a 

-  5  suavoUos    - 

'  id. 

tbree^  leaved 

306  Rosa  *    - 

-  1  carolioiaiui 

-  Lio. 

Rose,  Carolina 

« 

-  2  parviflora  - 

-  id. 

SBdall-flovreriog 

a 

-^  lucida     -    - 

-  id. 

brigbt 

u 

-  4  palusths      - 

-  id. 

swamp 

u 

-  5  rubifolia 

^  id. 

307  RuBOS     - 

-  1  occideotalis 

-  id. 

Raspberry,  wild,  black 

a 

-  2  strigosas     - 

-  Mx. 

red 

<< 

-  3  idseus,  c .     - 

-  Lin. 

garden 

<( 

-  4  trivialis 

-Mx. 

Dewberry 

« 

-  6  villosus 

-  Ait. 

Blackberry,  tall 

308   ROBIRIA  - 

-  1  -^psead-rRcacia 

-  Lid. 

Locust,  flowering 

309  Rosmarinus    1  officioalis    - 

-  id. 

Rosemary,  gardei 

310  Rbbxia  - 

-  1  virgioica     - 

.  id. 

Rhexia,  Virginian 

[variet  2.  ve/. 

3.] 

311  Stapbtlea 

"  1  trifoliata     - 

-  Mrs. 

Bladder  Nut 

312  Spartium 

-  1  sc^parium,  c. 

-  Lin. 

Broom,  spanisb 

313  Stacbts- 

-  1  lylvatica    - 

-  Nut, 

Woundwort 

^14   SPIRdBA     - 

-  1  IrHidiata     - 

•  Lin. 

Indian  Pbysick 

u 

•  2  opulifolia    * 

-  id. 

Nine-bark 

a 

*  3  tormeDtosa 

'  id. 

Silky  Spirea 

315  Saxifraqa 

-  1  virgiDtca     - 

-  Per. 

Saxifrage  vii^inian 

3J6  Stcllaria 

"  i  loBgifoUa    - 

Mg. 

Stitcb-wort,  loDg4eav. 

« 

'  2  pabera  -    - 

.  Mx. 

oval-lea?. 

U       -       - 

-  3  teaella  •    • 

•  Raf. 

slender 

317  Smilax    - 

-  1  berbacea    • 

-  Wit. 

Green-briar,  berbaceou^ 

u 

-  2  cadaca 

.  Wild. 

deciduous 

« 

-  3  hastata 

-  id. 

arrow-lf. 

318  Salvia    - 

.  1  lyrata    -    - 

-  Lio. 

Sage,  lyre-leaved 

a 

-  2  officinalis,  c. 

^  id. 

garden,  common 

319  Sambvcus 

-  1  canad^Dsifl 

^  Mfs. 

Elderberry,  red 

« 

-  2  nigra      -    - 

-id- 

black 

3£0  Scotbilaria  J  parviflora 

^  Raf. 

Scull-cap,  small  flowed. 

« 

-  2  lateriflora  * 

-  Litt. 

Virginian 

tf 

-  3  ovalifolia    * 

-Mg. 

ovalleared 

321  SisYRiiicHiuM  1  bermndiaoa 

-Mx. 

Sisryrincbum,  berroudia 

322  SoBCBUs- 

-  1  oleraceps    - 

-  Lin. 

Thistle,  hog,  common 

« 

-  2  floridaous    - 

-  id. 

blue 

it 

-  3  leocophsos 

.  Wild. 

whitish 
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323  Synabdra 

"  1  gr&Ddtflora  - 

-  Nut. 

324  Savritrits 

-  1  ceraaus  -    - 

-  Lia. 

Lizard's  Taii,Ded% 

325  Sbdvm     - 

-  1  ternatum    - 

-  id. 

Stone-cross 

326  SiWAPis  - 

-  1  Digra      -    . 

-  LiD. 

Mustard,  black 

« 

-  2  repeDS    -    - 
[plant'feftid.] 

-  Mtr. 

327^  SiDA  -    - 

'  1  arbutikm    - 

-  WikL 

Mallow,  iodiafi 

*< 

-  2  spiDOSa 

-Lin. 

tborncy 

328  Sbcaib    - 

-  1  TernaniyC,  - 
[ktfheniiimqu^.] 

-  id. 

Rjc,  spriog 

329  Stipa-    . 

•  1  ▼trgioiana  - 

-  Per. 

Featber  Grass 

330  SoLAm^M 

-  1  carolinense 

-  Lis. 

Nigktsbade 

(( 

-  2  Digram  -    - 

-  id. 

Uack 

M 

-  3  lycopereicoD.  < 

z,  id. 

LoveAppkjtoMtoe 

u 

-  4  dulcamara 

-id. 

BHter-sweet 

ii 

-  5  taberofom,  c. 

-  id. 

Potatoes,  coiBiMNi 

^ 

-  6  m0longena,c. 

-id. 

E^  Plant 

331  Strinoa- 

-  1  Yulgarif 

.  id. 

Lilac,  commoD 

332  Sbnbcio  - 

-  1  volgarifl 

-  id. 

Groands€l,coMi« 

« 

-  2  aareus 

-  id. 

goldeo 

333  Saliz-    - 

-  1  Digra      -    - 

-  Mrs. 

Willow,  Wack,nwgk 

« 

-  2  sericea  -    - 

-  id. 

osier 

334  S»ON  ^    - 

-  1  trifoliatom 

-  Lin. 

HoDejwort,th»eJet^ 

^35  SlLElTE      . 

-  1  catesbei 

-id. 

SnapDragoo 

336  StTLC^sAiTTHBsl  hispida 

-  Mr. 

Stylosantbes,  hifH 

3S?  SOLIDAOO 

-  1  caaadenm 

-LiD. 

OoWeoRodofCiiid* 

« 

-  2  procera 

-  id. 

tall 

■«< 

-  3  bicolor 

-  id. 

g^olortd 

« 

-  4  Demoralis    - 

-  id. 

m^li^ 

« 

•  6  odora     -    - 

-  Ait. 

scented 

« 

-  6  latifolia       - 

-  Mg. 

kroad-lf. 

« 

-  7  petiolark    - 

-  Ait 

late^ow^ 

« 

-  8  alffiifolia     - 

-  Wild. 

eka4eiffi 

<< 

-  9  qaercifelia 

-Mtr. 

oaklea»«^ 

[par.  s,  canadensis.] 

u 

-  10  flexicoolis 

-  Ait 

Do.  crt>ok€d.ste»««^ 

338   SAROt^BRA 

-  1  qmoquiDenria 

Raf. 

Oentiao,baifeiid 

339  Samolub - 

-  1  panriflonis 

-  id. 

Water  Pimpernel 
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340  Sagittaria  - 

I  sagittifolia 

-  Mx. 

Arrow-head 

£rar.  2.  a/oliis 

ob- 

tusis,  6/ol.  Has- 

talis,  hah,  palud 

Indiance,] 

341  Sparoanium- 

'  1  ramosum     - 

-  Sth. 

Burr  Reed 

S42    SiLPHIUM        - 

1  trifoliatom  - 

-  Lin. 

Chrj'santhemam,  bas. 

"         -    - 

2  terebiDthaceum  id. 

343  Sisymbrium - 

1  amphibiuni 

-  id. 

Radish,  water 

344  Scrophularia  1  marilandicum 

1     id. 

Figwort,  maryland 

345  Sanguinaria 

1  canadensis  - 

-  id. 

Puccoon 

346  Spergula     - 

1  arvensis 

-  id. 

Spergula,  corn,  field 

347    SCANDIX  -      - 

1  procnmbens 

-  id. 

Cicely,  herb 

348  SiuM        -    - 

1  lati folium    - 

-  id. 

Parsnip,  water 

349  SciRPUs  -    - 

1  palustris      - 

-  id. 

Club-rueh 

«          -    - 

2  capillaris    - 

-  id. 

small,  capill 

a           .     . 

3  macntatus   - 

-  id. 

spotted 

u           .     . 

4  echinatus    - 

-Mg. 

spiked 

360   SCHOENUS       - 

1  glomeratus- 

-  Lin. 

Bog-rush,  round-headM 

361  Spioelia-    - 

1  marilandica 

-  id. 

Pink-root,  Carolina 

362  Sapondria  - 

1  officinalis     - 

-  id. 

Bruisewort,  officinal 

<*          -     - 

2  viliosa 

-  Raf. 

villous 

363  Spinacia 

1  oleracea 

-  Lin. 

Spinage,  common 

364  Thymus  -    - 

1  vulgaris 

-  id. 

Thyme,  common 

366  Thapsia-    - 

1  trifoliata     - 

-  id. 

Fennel,  scorching 

366  Triticum     - 

1  oestivum     - 

-id. 

Wheat,  summer 

[hybemumque 

•] 

367  Teucrium    - 

1  virginicum  - 

-  id. 

Germander,  Virginian 

u              .      - 

2  canadense  - 

-  id. 

Canadian 

368  Thlapsi  -    - 

1  aliiaceum    - 

-  id. 

Shepherd's  Purse 

369  Tecoma  -    - 

1  radicans 

-  Jll9. 

Flea- wort 

sk)  Thuya     -    ■ 

•  1  occidentalis 

-  Lin. 

Cedar,  while* 

361  Taxus     -    - 

1  canadensis  - 

•  Mrs. 

Yew  Tree,  Canadian 

362  Trillium     - 

1  cernnum     - 

-  Lin. 

Nightshade,  three-lf. 

363  Tripsacum  - 

1  dactyloides 

-  id. 

Tripsacum 

364  Thalictum  - 

1  rugosum      - 

-  Wild. 

Meadow  Rue,  rough 

a           -     - 

2  dioicum 

-  Lin. 

Do.  dioicious 

365  TitiA      -    - 

1  americana  - 

-  Mx. 

Linden  Tree 

366  Thesium-    - 

1  umbellatum 

-  Lin. 

Toad-flax, 

TOL,  n. 

6i 

f 
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367  TradbscahtiaI  virginicam  - 

368  Taitacetum-  1  vulgare 

369  Tephrosia   •  1  virgioiana  - 

370  TrychostemaI  dicbotoma  - 

371  Trifolium  -  1  repcn8 


372  TovARA 

373  Typha 

374  Urtica 


375  UvuLARiA    -  1  perfoliata 

376  Ulmus     -    -  1  atnericana 

««  -    -  2  aspera 

377  Utricularia  1  vulgaris 


.  id. 
-id. 
.  Per, 

-  Lin. 

-  id. 
^id. 

-  id. 

-  Adam 

-  Lin. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  Mtr. 


378  Veratrum 


379  Viburnum 

61 


380  Veronica 

u 

u 

u 

381  ViTis 

a 


2  pratense,  c. 

3  arvense 
1  latifolia 
1  latifolia 

1  dioicia 

2  pumila 

3  cancscens 
[similans.  U,  dioic!\ 

'  Lin. 

-  id. 

-  id. 
^  Per. 

-  id. 

-  Ait. 

-  Per. 

-  Lin. 

-  id. 

-  id. 


1  lateam 

-  2  viride 

-  3  angustifoliam 

-  1  acerifoliam - 

-  2  prunifoltum 

-  3  dentatam    - 


382  Vaccinium 


4  lentago       -    -  id. 

1  officinalis    -    -  id. 

2  virginica     -    -  id. 

3  Scutellaria  -    -  id. 

4  agrestis      -    -  id. 

.  5  uUginosa     -    -  Raf. 
.  1  pederacea  -    -  Wild 

-  2  vulpina       -    -  Lin. 

-  3  labnisca      -    -  id. 

.  4  aestivalus    -    -  Mx. 
{Fro  vinario.  spec, 
2.  veL  3.  vit.  vi- 
tif,  coluniur  hie,] 

-  1  stamineum  -    -  Lin. 

-  2  resinosum  -    -  Ait. 

-  3  macrocarpa    -  id. 


Spiderwort 
Tansey,  commoo 
Tephrosia,  rifgiwaa 
Trichostema^annoai 
€lo?ep,  white 

red 

harems  foot 
.  Cat's  tail,  broad  leaved 
Tovara,  large-leaved 
Nettle,  commoB 
Kichweed 


Bellwoil 

Elm  Tre€,  am.  white 

red,roagh 

Millfoil,  water,  coiD»«^ 

Hellebore,  ycllot-flor. 

Indian  Poke 

narrow-iL 

Vibammn,  maple-tt 

Haw,  black 

Arrow-wood 

pcar-learei 

Speedwell,  officinal 
Viiipoia 
scnU-op 

porget-me-Dot 

slimy 
Creeper,  common 

Grape,  fox 

common,  wii« 

chicken 


Whortleberry 


black 


Huckleberry, 
Craaben7,*»«'*^ 
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383  Viola     - 

-  I  sagittata     -    -  id. 

Violet,  arrow-lea?ed 

(( 

-  2  pubescens  -    -  id. 

pubescent 

u 

-  3  debilis        -    -  Mg. 

delicate 

ft 

-  4  canadensis  -    -  Lin. 

Canadian 

u 

-  5  pedata        -    -  id. 

miiUifid 

a 

-  6  lanceolata  -    -  id. 

lanceolate 

u 

-  7  primnloefolia   -  id. 

primrose-leaved 

384  Verbascum 

-  1  thapsQS       -    -  id. 

MoUein,  white 

(( 

-  2  Ijchnitis     -    -  id. 

385  ViscuM   - 

-  t  album         -    -  Mg. 

Misletoe 

386  Vbrbbsina 

-  1  Tirginica     -    -  id. 

Verbisina>  Virginian 

387  ViciA      - 

-  1  americana  -    -  Wild. 

Vetch,  amerJcan 

388  Verbbna 

-  1  panicalata  -    -  Lin. 

Vervain,  panicled 

iC 

-  2  nrticifolia  -    -  id. 

nettle-leaved: 

« 

-  3  stricta         -    -  id. 

erect 

« 

-  4  caroliniana      -  id. 

carolinia 

389  Xanthium 

-  1  stramariura-    -  Lio. 

Cockle  Burr 

390  XanthoxtlonI  fraxinifolkiin   -  Mrs. 

Ash,  prickly 

391  Zanthoriza 

-  1  apiifolia      -    -  Lin. 

Yellow    Root 

392  Zba 

-  1  maysjc.      -     -  Wild. 

[variet,  2.  vel,  3.] 

Indian  Corn 

393  Zapania- 

-  I  Qodiflora     -    - 

CRYPTOGAMIA. 

FILICES. 

FJatNS. 

394  Adianthum- 

-  1  pedatum     -    -  Lin. 

Maiden  Hair 

395   ASPLENIUM 

-  1  ryzophjllam   -  id.^ 

Spleenwort,  root-lf. 

<*         -    . 

-  2  ebeneam     -    -  Ait. 

Do.  ivory-stalked 

«         -    . 

-  3  pinnatifidom    -  Not. 

*<         -    . 

-  4  scolopendriaod    Crt. 

Do.  hart^stongne 

396  EquisETUM  - 

1  syWaticam  -    -  Lio. 

Horse  tail 

<<         -    . 

•  2  hyemale     -    -  id. 

Shave-grass 

397  LicopoDiuM- 

.       [spec,  5.  vei.  6.]  id. 

Club-moss 

398    OSMVNDA        - 

1  spectabilis  -    -  Wild. 

Osmunda,8hewy 

«          *     . 

2  interrapta  -    -  Mx. 

interrupted 

<*           -     - 

3  rirginica    -    -  Lin. 

Virginian 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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399  0NOCLEA-    -  1  seDSibilis     -    -  id.         Onoclea,  seiiMtiTefeni 

MUSCI. 

MOSSES. 

400  Bridm 

-    -  Lin.      Thread  Moss 

401  FoRTARALis   -  id.         Water  oioss 

402  Hypkum 

id         Feather  Moss 

403  Mnidm 

-    -  id.         Marsh  Moss 

404  Phascum 

-    -  id.         Earth  Moss 

405  Sphagnuk 

t  -    -  id.         Bog  Mo8» 

FUNGL 

MUSHROOMS. 

406  AoARicus 

1  integer 

LiD. 

ii                        .             . 

2  campestris  - 

id. 

<<                      -           . 

3  miptica 

Raf. 

407  Boletus 

1  cionabariDUS 

Lio. 

«'                     -          . 

2  xanthropora 

id. 

a                       .            . 

3  hematapora 

Raf. 

408  Pezzia      . 

Cop  Mashroom 

409   LlCHEIIES    - 

-      -          {spec.  2.  ??«/.  3] 

[M'^Murtrie^s  picture  of  LouisviHe.] 

CATALOGUE 

Of  Plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Nachitoches  on  Red  river,  k 


Acer,  Negundo.    Flowering  Ash.    Box  Elder,  inhabiting  the  banks  of 

Red  river. 
^sculua,  Pavia.    Buck  eye.     A  Shrub:  Flowers  scarlet;  inhabiting 

sandy  hills.     The  Creoles  use  the  bark  of  the  root 

as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing. 
•^letris,farinosa.  Star  wort,  found  on  the  high  lands,  two  milfi^irwi 

of  Nachitoches. 


AmaranihuSf  Albus, 

"  Hybrridxts,     J.  common  in  fields  and  road  sides. 

**"  Sanguineus^ 


1 

ridu9j      V 
iinetiSy    J 
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AmorpkOjAngustifolta,      Wild  Indigo;  inhabits  borders  of  swampt 

and  lakes. 
Andromeda^  Angusti/olia. 
Anemone,  J^emorosa.  )       Anemone;  inhabiting  sandy  hills  near 

«      Tenella,  ]  Red  River. 

AnthemU.ArDensis.  May  weed;  common  on  road  sides. 

Aralia^  Racemosa.  Spikenard. 

"     Mudicaulis.  Sarsaparilla;  hab.  growing  in  abundance  half 

a  mile  east  of  Grand  Ecor. 
Aristolochia,  Serpentariaj  Virginia  Snake  root;  growing  eight  miles 

north  east  of  Nachitoches. 
Artm,  Triphyllum,  \      Indian  Turnip;  growing  four  mile?  west 

*•      Dracontium,  )  of  Nachitoches  on  the  river  banks. 

Asclepias,  Debilisj 
'^        Incamatdj 


n 


Milk  weed. 


Variegaiaj 
"  Acuminata^ 
"        VerticillcUa, 

"        Tuberosci,  Pleurisy  root ;  growing  in  abundance. 

<<       LanceolaiOf       j      This  species  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1819,  by  professor  Ives,  on  the  plains, 
two  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  Conn.    I 
•  have  since  found  it  in  the  vicinity  of 

Nachitoches. 
AsteTj  Oradlis,  Star  wort, 
"     Angustifolius 

Azalea,  Ftscosa,  ) 

«       Nitidaj  >  Honey  Suckle. 

"        Glauca,  ) 

Bidens,  Connata,  hab.  sandy  hills. 

'"        Chrysanthetnoides. 

Bignania,  Radicans.  }  Trumpet  Flower. 

"  Cructgera,         J  "^ 

Cactus,  Opuntia.    Prickley  Pear. 

"        FlageUiformis. 
Campanula,  Rotundifolia,  Bell  Flower. 

'^  Acuminata, 

Caprifolium,  Gratum,  Honey  suckle:  Woodbine. 

"  Parviflorum, 

Carex,  Paniculata, 

«       Ooalis, 

«       Crinita, 

"      Hirsuta, 
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Catffo,  CkamacriitOj         ) 

<<       Marykuidicoj        >  Sensitive  Pea. 

"       JVictitam.  ) 

Ca$ta$iea^  PumiU;  Chinqoapio. 
C€Uaip<L,  Synhgcsfolia;  Catalpa  Tree. 
Oephalanihus^  OccidmkUis;  Batton  Bosh. 
Cercu,  Canadensu:  Judas  Tree. 
ChamaropSf  HyUris;  Palmetto. 
Chenopodiumj  Authelminticum;  Worm  seed. 
Canvohuluij  BaUUm;  Sweet  potatoe. 

::  ;J^'      j  Momlog  Glory. 

CornuSf  Florida;  Dogwood. 

<^        Alba,  grows  from  five  to  twelve  feet  high. 
Corydalis,  OlancOj 
CraieguSj  PyrafoliOj  ) 

*^         Glandulosaj        >  Hawthora. 

"         Parvifoliaj         ) 
Cuprtssts,  disHcha:  Cypress  tree,  in  extensive  swamps  and  lakes. 
Cypjedum,k^U;^    j  Ladie'.  SUpper,  in  low  groan*. 
Datura,  iiramonium;  Thorn  apple.    Jamestown  weed,  common. 
De^k^^^^^    ^Larkspnr. 

Diospyrus,  Firginiana;  Persimon. 

Erigeron,  bellidifolium;  Rattlesnake  plantain. 

Erythrina,  htrhacta;  Coral  plant,  hab.  on  the  sandy  hills  between  the 

Red  and  Sabine  rivers.    Flowers  scarlet. 
Eupatorium,  perfoliatum;  Thorough  wort. 

**  Pilosum; 

Fraxinus,  acuminata;  White  Ash. 
Gelsemium,  JSIitidum;  Carolina  Jessamine,  hab.  found  growing  near  a 

bay OQ  one  mile  west  of  Nachitoches.    Scarce; 

flowers  deep  yellow,  very  fragrant. 
Geranium,  Robertianum; 
Geum,8trictum;  )    . 

^      Virginianum,  \  ^^^"*'^ 

Gltditschia,Triaca>Uhos;  Honey  locust;  a  large  tree  growing  near  the 

Sabine  river;  pods  contain  a  sweet  pulp,  which 

is  in  large  doses  a  gentle  laxative. 
Gymnocladus,  Canadensis;  Kentucky  coffee  tree:  pods  lai^,  brown. 

Called  by  the  French,  Chicot. 
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HaUsia^  d^tera;  on  the  banks  of  Hed  river. 
Hibiscus^  EscuUnhis,    Okra,  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Hottonioj  inJUUa; 
Hypericum  J  Canadensis;    1 

"         perforatum,      I  St.  Joho^s  Wort. 

"         parvi/lorttm.    J 

Ilex,  optica;  ) 

«    cassincj  >  Holly.    An  ever  green;  berries  red. 

*^     angusti/olia,  ) 

IpomeoL,  vitis;  Cypress  vine. 

iris,  Vtrginioa;  Flenr  de  Ittce,  in  low  marshy  sitaotions. 
Juglansy  oliveformis;  Peccan  tree,  growing  in  abundance. 
KalmiOf  angusti/oHa: 
Lamiumj  amplexicaule; 
JjOMruSj  benzohi;  Spice  wood. 

<<        Sassafras;  Sassafras.    Gum  is  useful  for  inflamed  eyes. 

SiLLlMAN. 

lApuidamher,  styraciflua;  Sweet  gum  tree. 
Lobelia^  cardinalis;  Red  cardinal  flower. 

^         syphilitica; 
.  Lysimachiay  rcLcemasa; 

"  quadrifoUa; 

<^  angustifolia. 

Magnolia,  glauca;  Sweet  bay. 

<*         grandiflora;  Big  Laurel. 
MahHL,  Caioliniana; 
MiUhella,  Repens;     , 

Monarda,  KcUmiana:  Oswego  tea,  on  the  high  Inids  S.  W.  of  the  toWn 
of  Nachitoches. 

<<        CltnopodiOj 

**        hirsuia, 
Myrica,  ctrifera;  Wax  myrtle. 
Neoiiia,  eemuoj 

"        iortilis. 
Nyssa,  villosa;  Sour  gum  tree. 
Oenothera,  glauca, 
"         parviflora, 

Phytolacca,  decandria;  Poke  weed. 
^odopyhllumf  peUaium}  Mandrake,  May  apple. 
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Polygala,  rubella;  )  g^^    j^jjjg 

"         sangutnea,  ) 

Qiureus.    Oak  tree. 

Ranunculus, Jiammula;     )  Buttercup. 

«  ahorttvus.  y^^  ^^jg  ^d  ^ij^l,^ 

«  Sceleratus.      ) 

iiictntt,  commvntV.     Falma  chrisii. 

Robiniaj  Fucom:  Locust  tree.    A  highly  ornamental  tree. 
Rhus,  Femix;  FoisoD  sumach. 
Sabbatia.  angularis;  American  centaury. 

SagUtaria,  faJcata;  }  ^^^^^  h^ad. 

'*  kasUUa.  ) 

Salix  nigra;  Willow,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Sanguisorba,  Canadensis;  Burnet,  hab.  on  hills;  found  g^rowing  on  the 

blufif  near  the  town  of  Nachitoches. 
Sarracenia,  psittadna;  In  swamps;  flowers  on  long  peduncles. 
Schrankiay  uncifuita;  sensitive  briar:  flowers  red,  in  globular  spikes^ 

very  fragrant. 

Scutellaria,  parvula;  )  On  sandy  hills. 

«  C^roltntana.   )  ^ 

Sisyrincium,  anceps;  Blue  eyed  grass. 

Solanum.  nigrum:  Night  shade. 

Solidago,  odora;  Golden  rod. 

"         bicolor; 

«  Stricta^ 

<'         lanceolata, 

«         er£cta, 
Spigelia  Marylandica:  Carolina  pink  root. 
Spirea,  trifoliata:  Indian  physic. 
Tephrosia,  Firgimana: 

«'         hispidula, 
Tradescantia^  Firginica:  Spider  wort. 

Trillium,  cemum:  )  Wake  robin. 

•*         sefsile,  ) 

Ufmus.fulvvs:  ReH  elm,  slippery  elm. 
Faccineum,  /rondosum: 

«*  J\itidum, 

Ferbascum.  thapsus^  Mullen. 
Ficia,  Caroliniana: 

"      Americana, 
Fiola,  pedata:  Violet. 

*<      palmaia, 
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^      laneeolatM, 

^^      cuculUUaj 

«      deUHs, 

**      pubeseenSf 

"       btcolar. 
ViacuMy  alhum:  MuAetx^y  a  parasitic  plant  on  treeiw 
Zifmioj  MUtifhra:  On  the  Imnks  of  Red  riyer. 


TLi^^  iva  IK 


The  following  is  not  given,  as  a  catalogue  of  the  ^ ^adfopeds  of  tte 
Mississippi  Valley ,-^but  as  thai  of  the  most  common  animal^  of  tha^ 
tiass,  that  are  met  in  the  differejpt  great  divisions  of  th^  cqqb^. 


Bison  Elk 

Grizzly  Bear  Vij^nia  iDeer 

Panther;  two  or  three  Cpugar 


varieties. 
Black  Bear 
Black  Wolf 
Prairie  Wolf 
Beaver 
Skank 
Opossum 
Maryland  Marmot 
Prairie  Dog 
Musk  Rat 
Rabbit 


9ay  ^ynx 

Wildcat 

Indian  Dog 

Red  Fox 

Hare 

Poached  I^ator 

Gopher 

Ground  Sq^iirrel 

White  no9ed  Squirrel 

Gragr  Squiifrel 

Leaping  Mouse 


Grey  Fox 

PrpBgl^rned  Antelope 

Mountain  Sheep 

Raccoon 

Badger 

Mink 

Otter 

Rustic  Mou«e 

Meadow  Mous^ 

Mu8  Musculus 

Domestic  R^t 

Npw  York  Bat 

Carolina  Bat 

Ground  Mole 


TABLE  NO.  V. 


The  following  catalogue  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  Western  birds;  but  it  is. believed  that  the  birds  most  frequently 
seen  in  Ae  great  divisions  are  included  here. 
Turkey  Buzzard  -Red  eared  Owl 

Bald  Eagle  Barred  Owl 

Fish  Hawk  flawk  Owl 

American  Buzzard  Great  Owl 

Marsh  Hawk  Great  American  Shrike 
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Trairie  Hen 
Swallow  tailed  Falcon 
.American  Sparrow  HairiL 
Ring  tailed  Eagle 
Red  shouldered  Hawk 
HMsisAippi  Kite 
Sharp  shinned  Hawk 
Slate  colored  Hawk 
Long  eared  Owl 
Virginia  eared  Owl 
Pewee  Fly-catcher 
Cedar  Bird 
Fermginoua  Thnidi 
Cat  Bird 
Brown  Thmsh 
Mocking  Bird 
Golden  crowned  Thmih 
Redhreasted  Thrush 
Water  Thrash 

Red  Bird,  or  Virginia  Pardindl 
Blue  winged  jellow  Warbler 
Bine  Bird 

Black  poll  Warbler 
Blue  jellow  backed  Warbler 
Winter  Wren 
Casmlean  Warbler 
"Great  Carolina  Wren 
Marsh  Wren 
Bam  Swallow 
Bank  Swallow 
Chimney  Swallow 
Pnrple  Martin 
Whip-poor-will 
Spanish  Whip  poor-will 
Night  Hawk 
Sky  Lark 
Red  Lark 

Black  capped  Titmonse 
Black  throated  Banting 
Hair>   Woodpecker 
Red  belliedjfoodpecker 


Lfooisianan  Tannager 
Scarlet  Tannager 
Tyrant  Fly-catcher 
Louisiana  Fly-catcher 
Canada  Fly-catcher 
Yellow  breasted  Chat 
White-eyed  Fly-catcher 
American  Red  Start 
Hed-^yed  Flycatcher 
Green  black ^ppedFlj-cat*c 
Towhee  Bunting 
Chipping  Sparrow 
Cow  Bird 
Yellow  bird 
Yellow  hemp  Bird 
Song  Sparrow 
'Purple  Finch 
Lesser  red  Poll 
Soow  Bird 
Cardinal  Grossbeak 
Tine  Grossl>eak 
American  Grossbeak 
Purple  Grackle 
Hed  winged  Starlid^ 
Baltimore  Bird 
Orchard  Oriole 
Yellow  headed  Oriole 
Meadow  Lark 
'Robin  Red-breast 
White  breasted  Nutthatck 
Red  beUied  Nut-thatch 

'Rsnren 

Crow 

-Magpie 

Bluejay 

Ruby  throated  FlammiBg^ 

Belted  Kingfisher 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

Downey  woodpecker 

Great  marbkd  Godwii 

-ilomed  Grackle 
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Caronoa  fMnroqaet 
Wild  Turkey 
PiDoated  Grouse 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Virginia  Partridge 
Passage  Pigeon 
Carolina  Pigeon 
Killdeer 
Golden  plover 
Hooping  Crane 
Sandhill  Crane 
Great  Heron 
Green  Heron 
Night  Heron 
Long  billed  Curlew 
Little  Wood  Cock 
Willet 

Stone  Curlew 
Tell  tale  Godwit 
Solitary  Sandpiper 
Semi  palmated  Sandpiper 
Teliow  shank^s  Snipe 


Common  Coot 
Laughing  Gull 
Marshtern 
Lessertem 
Rough  billed  Pelican 
Brown  Pelican 
Cormorant 
Swan 

Canadian  Goose 
Barnacle  Goose 
White  fronted  Goose 
Blue  winged  Teal 
Buffle  headed  Duck 
Wild  Duck 
Summer  Duck 
Scaup  Duck 
Wood  Duck 
Piotailied  Duck 
Golden  eye 
American  Widgeon 
Red  breasted  Merganser 
Hooded  Merganser 


TABLE  NO.  VL 

Number  of  communicants  belonging  to  the  Methodist  church  in  the 
Western  country,  in  1826,  was  nearly  as  foUows:— 

In  the  state  of  Ohio,        - 40,400 

In  Kentucky, 20,650 

In  Indiana,             H-Boa 

In  Illinois,               3,680 

In  Missouri, 2^60 

In  Tennessee, 27,890 

In  Alabama,           -        - 7,400 

In  Mississippi, 6,750 

In  Louisiana, '        •  1,250 

Ii.  Arkansas  Territory, ^^ 

Totals  122,6Ba 
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It  is  ettimated,  that  the  Methodist  congregations  contain,  on  an  aT- 
erage,  five  or  six  hearers  to  every  communicant.  Admitting  tfai^  to 
he  correct,  the  aggregate  numhers,  including  communicants  and  hear- 
ers, composing  the  Methodist  congregations  in  the  West,  will  amount 
to  seyen  or  eight  hundred  thousand.  The  number  of  itinerant  mnia- 
ters  in  the  Western  country  was,  in  1826,  four  hundred  and  eighty  &ve. 
The  number  of  local  ministers  can  not  be  less,  than  between  six  and 
eight  hundred. 

There  are  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  coramunicaats  m  this 
church)  west  of  the  mountains,  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, not  included  id  the  foregoing  account. 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  Western  country  together,  it  aecis  evi- 
dent, that  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  denominaliop;  and 
that  next  to  them,  are  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  believed,  that  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  society;  bnt  they 
are  not  very  numerous  in  any  other  Western  state. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyteriaat  are  numerous  and  increasi^. — 
Their  congregations  are  chiefly  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  a»d  MmomxL 
There  are  considerable  numbers  of  Tunkers  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri. They  are  Germans,  and  are  distinguished  by  wearing  long  beaxdt. 
There  are  some  of  the  people,  who  call  themselves  ChristiaM,  and  a 
few  Unitarians,  though  it  is  jiot  known,  that  there  are  any  oifaaiafd 
Unitarian  societies. 

The  number  of  societies  of  each  of  these  denominations  respective- 
ly, we  have  no  means  of  estimating  from  any  certain  data.  We  give 
the  following,  as  the  estimate  of  our  own  observation: 

Regular  Presbyterian  societies  in  the  Western  country,  300 

Regular  Baptist  do.        -        -* 140 

Catholic  do. -  60 


TABLE  NO.  VII. 

Exports  from  Lodisiana  by  New  Orleans,  and  from  Alabama  chief  y 
by  Mobile. 

1821.  Louisiana, ^7,90ar7S 

same  year  Alabama, 100,960 

1822.  Louisiana, 7^1%  AM 

"           Alabama, 209,748 

1823.  Louisiana,    -•.-...  7^179fl7t 
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«  Ali^ina,     -.-.-.  «02,387 

1«W,       Loohrtana, 10,966,234 

*«  Alabama,      -        -        -        -        -        -  691,897 

1826.  Louisiana,    -     •-        -        -        -  9,048,606 
«           Alabama, 1,618,701 

1827.  LoQisiana, 10,602,832 

"  Alabava, 991,697 

The  shipping  <df  New  Orleans  in  1822,  was  114,149  toots.  In  1827, 
204,460  toils.  The  city  improreiBents  Arom  1826,  have  amoanted  to 
666,439  dollars.  Of  th^  single  aHicle  of  lead,  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  amount  shipped  on  fihe  Mississippi,  from  F^ver  river  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  from  Missouri,  wiH  exceed  this  year,  (1828,)  6,000,000 
lbs. 


TAB  Li:  NO.  rni. 

LIST  OF  ST£A9I  ttOATS. 


JSfames  of  Steam  boats.  ' 

Where  buiiL 

J\q.  Tons, 

LkLte. 

Andrew  Jackson, 

Cincinnati, 

300 

1824 

Atalanta, 

u 

160 

1826 

Ariel, 

u 

60 

i( 

Aurora, 

Steubenville, 

100 

u 

Amazon, 

Cincinnati, 

360 

1826 

Atlas, 

a 

26 

C( 

Belle  Creole, 

ti 

140 

1822 

Belvidere, 

Portsmouth, 

180 

1824 

Bolivar, 

Pittsburg, 

120 

u 

Ben.  Franklin, 

Cincinnati, 

160 

1826 

Beaver, 

u 

160 

1827 

Baltimore, 

Pittsbui^, 

30        • 

1828 

Cavalier, 

Cincinnati, 

180 

1822 

Caledonfa, 

u 

S76 

1824 

Cleopatra, 

New  Albany, 

130 

u 

Columbia, 

Cincinnati, 

200 

1826 

Caravan, 

u 

260 

a 

Colutbbits, 

Pittsburg, 

330 

1826 

Commerce, 

u 

200 

a 

Crusadefy 

Petersburgh, 

160 

a 

Coorttanfd, 

Cincinnati, 

200 

ti 

Clinton, 

a 

130 

n 

Cincimiatii 

it 

u 

a 
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Xfanus  of  Steam  hoati. 

1         mureUU. 

ivrjw 

1     bau. 

Cumberland, 

Fittsbui^, 

*4 

isii 

Coosa, 

<4 

150 

a 

Criterioo, 

New  Albttiy^ 

u 

u 

Decator, 

u 

30 

182S 

Daniel  Boone, 

u 

260 

1829 

De  Witt  alnton, 

Pittsburg, 

190 

u 

Dolphin, 

Cincinnati, 

100 

u 

Diana, 

Portsmouth, 

90 

1929 

Emerald, 

New  Albany, 

Essex, 

PitUborg, 

160 

1826 

Echo, 

u 

200 

1827 

Feliciana, 

Philadelphia, 

300 

1820 

Facility, 

Cincinnati, 

100 

1826 

Fairy, 

c< 

40 

1827' 

Fame, 

Pittsburg, 

276 

u 

Florida, 

u 

300 

t€ 

Geo.  Washington, 

Cincinnati, 

370 

1824 

Gen.  Pike, 

Big  Bone, 

130 

u 

Gen.  Wajme, 

Pittsburg, 

300 

1825 

Gen.  Carroll, 

Cincinnati, 

276 

I82e 

€r€n.  Marion, 

ti 

60 

u 

GnMnpus,  a  tow  boatj 
Gen.  Coffee, 

<c 

250 

u 

Pittsburg, 

150 

It 

Helen  MXJregor, 

Cincinnati, 

360 

1824 

Hercules,  a  tow  boat^ 

It 

175 

182^ 

Hamilton, 

ti 

170 

(( 

Huntress, 

New  Albany, 

280 

u 

Hibemia, 

ft 

270 

a 

Hercules, 

Pittsburg, 

150 

a 

Herald, 

tt 

u 

u 

Indiana, 

New  Albany, 

120 

1823 

integrity. 

Cincinnati,# 

70 

1827 

Isabella, 

Marietta, 

200 

u 

Illinois, 

Pittsburg, 

100 

1828 

Jubilee, 

it 

200 

1826 

Josephine, 

Cincinnati, 

30 

u 

John  M^Lean^ 

it 

u 

tt 

Renhawa, 

tt 

20 

1828 

Lawrence, 

tt 

100 

1824 

La  Fayette, 

Pittsburg, 

130 

1825 

Liberator, 

tt 

250 

u 

Lexington, 

Louisville, 

200 

u 

Lady  Washington, 

Pittsburg, 

120 

1826 

Lady  of  the  Lake, 

New  Albany, 

125 

u 

La  Grange, 

Wheeling, 

130 

1827 

Muskingum, 

Marietta, 

150 

1824 

Messenger, 

Pittsburg, 

130 

1825 

Maryland, 

M 

u 

1827 

iliontezuma,                   { 

Cincinnati, 

160 

1828 
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^ouMf  >/  Suam  boaU. 

1          Where  bvilt. 

Ab.  Tans. 

DaU, 

Monciigaheia) 

Bridgeport, 

30 

1828 

JloooUiiieer, 

u 

130 

u 

Ifissourif 

Pittsburg, 

100 

u 

Nachitoches, 

Cincinnati, 

u 

1826 

l^aHve, 

u 

40 

1827 

I^ew  York, 

Pittsburg, 

376 

<( 

l^orth  America, 

u 

300 

(4 

Neptane, 

li 

160 

1828 

Opeloasat 

Cincinnati, 

100 

1826 

Ontario, 

Silver  Creek, 

(4 

a 

Oregon, 

Marietta, 

200 

1827 

Pittoborgfa, 

PitUburg, 

130 

1823 

Paul  JoDet, 

a 

300 

1826 

Post  Boy,  a  iow  boat, 
Plough  Boy, 

New  York, 

200 

a 

New  Albany, 

100 

it 

Patriot, 

Cincinnati, 

260 

u 

(Pioneer, 

a 

200 

li 

Philadelphia^ 

u 

330 

1826 

Phoebas, 

a 

60 

(t 

Pilot, 

Big  Bone, 

100 

a 

PociJiontas, 

Pittsburg, 

260 

ti 

PennsyWaoia, 

ii 

100 

1827 

Pitts.  &WheeFg.  Packet 

u 

160 

a 

Porpoise,  a  Umboat^ 

Cincinnati, 

300 

1828 

Rambler, 

Pittsburg, 

120 

1823 

Red  River, 

Marietta, 

100 

1824 

^RobRoy, 

Cincinnati, 

260 

44 

Robert  Emmett, 

Louisville, 

40 

1826 

Reindeer, 

Bridgeport, 

60 

1826 

Rover, 

Cincinnati, 

70 

1827 

Red  Rover, 

Marietta, 

30 

1828 

IShamrock, 

Pittsburg, 

60 

1827 

Star, 

•    u 

a 

44 

Speedwell, 

Big  Bone, 

a 

a 

St.  John, 

Cincinnati, 

76 

u 

Tecumseh, 

a 

200 

1826 

Tascnmbia, 

u 

260 

44 

Triton, 

u 

30 

44 

Velocipede^ 

M 

70 

1824 

Virginia, 

u 

130 

1826 

Washita, 

New  Albany, 

70 

44 

Wm.  Tell, 

New  Richmond, 

u 

44 

Wm.  J>.  Dancan, 

Pittsburg, 

u 

1B27 

Warren, 

Marietta, 

100 

44 

Warrior 

it 

70 

44 

Waveriy, 

CiDcinnati^ 

100 

1828 
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TABLE  NO.  IX. 

The  militia  of  the  Western  coontry,  if  folly  organized  accortfiof  I* 
the  reqairements  of  the  law,  woqld  amount  to  hetween  3  and  400^)00. 

The  United  States^  troope  in  the  Western  country,  are  statioMd  m 
follows: 

The  troops  stationed  in  this  department  consist  of  £▼«  eottrpanks  ef 
the  4tb  Regiment  of  Artillery,  with  the  lit,  4|h,  6th,  6th  and  tth  Regi. 
merits  of  infantry,  occnpying  at  the  time  of  inspection  (between  the 
16th  November,  1621,  and  the  6th  #f  Naf«nil>er,  1823,)  the  ppeCi  aai 
places  which  follow,  viz: 

1.  Baton  Roug^,  Louisiana,  let  Regiment  Infantry. 

2.  Powder  Magazine,  New  Orleans,  a  Litntenant^s  gnarcL 

3.  Fort  St.  Philip,  La.,  one  company  4th  Artillery. 

4.  The  city  of  Pensacola,  one  company  4th  Infantry. 

5.  Fort  Carlos  Barrancas,  one  company  4fth  Artillery. 

6.  Cantonment  near  Barrancas,  one  company  4th  Infiuitry. 

7.  Fort  St.  Marks,  East  Florida,  two  comfanies  4th  Artillefy. 

8.  Fort  Bowyer,  Mobile  Point,  one  company  4th  Infimtiy. 

9.  Petit  Coqnille,  La.,  one  company  4th  Artittery. 

10.  Fort  Selden,  La.,  6?e  companies  7th  fnfantiy,  four  of  whidi  art 
now  (December,  1822,)  at  cantonment  Jessop. 

1 1.  Cantonment  Taylor,  Snlpkur  Fori^  Red  River,  one  cofipuf 

7th  Infantry. 

12.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  fireo^fli^paittes  Tth  Infantry. 

13  Fort  Atkinson,  Council  Bluffs, Missouri,  the  6th  Regiment  In&otzy. 

14.  Fort  St.  Anthony,  Mississippi  River,  six  companies  5thin£antiy^ 

15.  Fort  Crawford,  i'rairie  du  Chien,  two  companies  6th  Infentiy. 

16.  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  one  company  5th  Infantry. 

17.  Fost  Edward,  Rapide  des  Moines,  one  company  5th  Infantry. 

18.  St.  Louis,  Missouri  Depot. 

19.  Fort  Massac,  Illinois  Barracks. 

20.  Arsenal,  Newport,  Kentucky. 


END  OF  VOdbUME  4SSC0ND. 
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